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CHAPTER    IX, 

ReUgiotU'— Introduction  of  Mahometmusm. — Horn  Jar  its  Tenets  and  Doctrines, 
are  ohterved. — Priests.-^How  provided  for. — Hovi  Jar  the  atident  Institu- 
tions of  the  Country  are  superseded. — Antiqtdties. — Educes. — The  Temples 
at  Brambdnan. — Boro  Bddo. — Gunung  Prdku. — Kediri,  Sing'a  Sdriy  S^ht, 
SfC. — Sculpture, — Images  in  Stone. — Casts  in  Metal. — Inscriptions  on  Stone 
and  Copper. — Coins.— Ruins  qf  tlie  ancient  CapOab  at  Midang  Kam^Uott 
M^apdMt,  Pi^q;drimt  ^.—Island  of  BdlL— Conclusion. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  established  religion  of  the  country  is 
that  of  Mahomet.  The  earliest  allusion  to  this  faith  made  in  the  Javan 
annals  is  in  the  twelfth  century  of  tfie  Javan  era  (A.  D.  1250),  when  an  un- 
successful attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  con^'ert  some  of  the  S&nda 
princes.*  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  several  missionaries 
established  themselves  in  the  eastern  provinces ;  and  according  to  the  Javan 
annals,  and  the  universal  tradition  of  the  country,  it  was  in  the  6rstyearoftlie 
fifteenth  century  of  the  Javan  era,  or  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1475,  that  the 
VOL.  11.  B  Hindu 
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2  BEUGION. 

Hindu  empireofA^'opil&'^tbea  supreme  on  the  island,  was  overthrown,  and 
the  Mahometan  religion  became  the  established  faith  of  the  country.  When 
the  Portuguese  first  visited  Java  in  1511,  they  found  a  Hindu  king  in  Ban- 
tam; and  subsequently,  they  are  said  to  have  lost  their  footing  in  that  pro- 
vince, in  consequence  of  the  arrival  and  establishment  of  a  Mahometan 
prince  there  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  an  inconsiderable  number  in  some 
of  the  interior  and  mountainous  tracts,  the  whole  island  appears  to  have 
been  converted  to  Mahometanism  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, or  at  least  at  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch  at  Batavia 
in  ItidO. 

The  natives  are  still  devotedly  attached  to  their  ancient  institutions,  and 
though  they  have  long  ceased  to  respect  the  temples  and  idols  of  a  former 
worship,  they  still  retain  a  high  respect  for  the  laws,  usages,  and  national 
observances  which  prevailed  before  the  introduction  of  Mahometanism. 
And  although  some  few  individuals  among  them  may  aspire  to  a  higher 
sanctity  and  closer  conformity  to  Mahometanism  than  others,  it  may  be 
fairly  stated,  that  the  Javans  in  general,  while  they  believe  in  one  su- 
preme God,  and  that  Mahomet  was  his  Prophet,  and  observe  some  of  the 
outward  forms  of  the  worship  and  observances,  are  little  acquainted  with 
the  doctriiMR  of  that  religion  and  are  the  least  bigoted  of  its  fotlbweri* 
Few  of  the  chtefi  decline  the  use  of  wine,  and  If  the  common  people  abstain 
from  ioebriating  liquors,  it  is  not  from  any  religious  motive.  Mahometan 
institutions,  however,  are  still  gaining  ground,  and  with  a  free  trade  a  great 
accession  of  Arab  teachers  might  be  expected  to  arrive.  Property  usually 
descends  according  to  the  Mahometan  law  ;  but  in  other  cases,  the  Maho- 
metan code,  as  adopted  by  the  Javans*  is  strangely  blended  with  the  more 
ancient  institutions  of  the  country.* 

Hlgrimaget 

*  "  The  religioa  of  tbe  Javani » in  general  MalwnietMi,  but  nisgled  with  BUny  aopeMti- 
"  tioHS  doctrine!  derived  from  tbe  ancient  Pagan  wonbipb  The  Jarau,  however,  are  &r 
'*  from  bigota  to  their  religion,  bb  other  Mahometana  generally  are.  They  are  mild  and 
"  tractable  by  nature,  and  although  tbey  do  not  easily  forget  or  forgive  an  injury,  they  would 
"  he  a  quiet  well  disposed  people  under  good  laws  and  a  mild  government.  The  murder«| 
**  and-other  crimes,  which  are  now  committed  in  come  |dacea,  ere  to  be  attributed  more  to  dri 
*"  present  &iil^  administration,  than  to  any  bad  dispoeitioDB  in  the  people.  The  tame  nuy  ba 
"  remarked  of  the  indolence  and  indiSerence  which  now  obaracteru^  them.  Property  in  te 
"  land,  with  personal  and  commercial  freedom  and  security,  would  aoon  render  them  induv 
"  tfio}a.''^Hogenderj)'t  Memoir  en  Java4  180ft 
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Fil^Rii^^  m  Me£c»  an  common.  When  the  Dufch  first  eitabliahed 
(heoM^Vel  on  ^a^  it  wM  not  unusual  for  the  chiefs  of  the  highest  rank  to 
vndertirite  the  voyage,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the  native  history. 
Ai-soiJnj  however,  as  the  Dutch  obtained  a  supremacy,  they  did  all  they 
WaM  to  dbeck  this  practice,  as  well  as  the  admission  of  Arab  missionaries; 
1^  by  the  operation  of  the  system  of  commercial  monopoly  which  they 
Mlo^ted,  succeeded  pretty  effectually.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  this 
arMe  from  any  desire  to  check  the  progress  of  Mahometanism  on  Java,  or  that 
it  was  withany  view  to  introduce  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  that  they  wished 
tb  cue  off  the  communication  with  Mecca ;  their  sole  object's  appear  to  have 
been  the  safety  of  their  own  power  and  the  tranquillity  'of  the  country. 
JBvery  Arab  from  Mecca,  as  well  as  every  Javan  who  had  retorned  from  a 
pilgrimage  thither,  assumed  on  Java  the  character  of  a  saint,  and  the 
credulity  of  the  common  people  was  such,  that  they  too  oflen  sittributed  to 
ftich  persons  supernatural  powers.  Thus  respected,  it  was  nbt  difficult  for 
them  to  rouse  the  country  to  rebellion,  and  they  became  the  most  dangerous 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  native  authorities  opposed  to  the  Dutch 
interests.  The  Mahometan  priests  have  almost  invariably  been  found  most 
active  in  every  case  of  insurrection.  Numbers  of  them,  generally  a  mixed 
breed  between  the  Arabs  and  the  islanders,  go  about  from  state  to  state  in 
the  Eistem  Islands,  and  it  is  generally  by  their  intrigues  and  exhortations 
that  the  native  chiefs  are  stirred  up  to  attack  or  massacre  the  Europeans,  as 
idfid^  and  intruders. 

The  commercial  monopoly  of  the  Dutch,  however  irijurions'  to  Uiti 
country  in  other  respects,  was  in  tliis  highly  advantageous  to-  the  character 
of  the  Javans,  as'  it  preserved  them  from  tiie  reception  of  many^  of  Ae' 
morr  intolerable  and  deteriorating  tenets  of  the  Kbrari. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  tiiat  every  village  has  its  priest,  and  thatik 
•very  village  of  importance  there  is  a  mosque  or  building  set  apart  adaptisd 
to  religious  worship.  The  usual  Mahometan  service  is  performed  j  and  the 
Panghuht,  or  priest,  is  consulted,  and  decides  in  alt  cases  of  marriage, 
^Torce,  and  inheritance.  He  is  bound  also  to  r«mind  the  villagers  of  the' 
proper  season  for  the  cultivation  of  the  lands.  He  is  remunerated'  by  a 
tithe  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  certain  fees  which  are  paid  on  circum- 
nsloiu,  marriages,  divorces,  and  fuoerals;  and  pnefterits'Vhidi  itre  mlid  at 
particular  seasons  and  on  particular  occauons. 

B  «  Itt 
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In  every  chief  town  there  is  a  high  priest,  who  with  the  assistance  of 
several  inferior  priests,  holds  an  ecclesiastical  court,  and  superintends  the- 
priests  who  are  appointed  in  the  subordinate  districts  and  villages.  .  His 
emoluments  consist  of  a  share,  which  varies  in  different  districts,  of  the 
xdkat  levied  by  the  village  priests,  of  fees  of  court,  presents,  &c.  These 
chief  priests  are  usually  either  Arabs,  or  descendants  of  Arabs  by  women  of 
the  islands.  Their  number  in  some  of  the  large  towns  is  considerable }  at 
PakaUmgan  and  Grhik  they  have  amounted  to  some  hundreds.  The  village 
priests  are  mostly  Javans.  On  entering  the  profession,  they  adopt  a  dress- 
different  from  that  of  the  Javans  in  general,  wearing  a  turban  and  long  gown 
af\er  the  manner  of  the  Arabs,  and  encouraging,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
growth  of  a  few  hairs  on  the  chin,  as  a  beard.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
total  number  of  priests  is  not  less  than  fifty  thousand,  whidi  forms  a  ninetieth 
part  of  the  whole  population  of  the  island. 

In  common  with  other  Mahometans,  the  Javans  observe  the  ceremony  of 
circumcision  (sbnat'),  which  is  performed  itt  about  eight  years  of  age,  and . 
in  a  manner  somewhat  differing  from  that  usual  in  other  countries.  The 
ceremony  is  usually  attended  with  a  feast  and  rejoicing.  Girls,  at  the  same 
age,  su&r  a  slight  operation,  intended  to  be  analogous,  and  called  by  the 
same  name. 

In  their  processions  and  rejoicings  on  religious  festivals  and  other  occ&* 
sions,  the  Javans  are  free  from  that  noisy  clamour  and  uproar,  which  is 
usual  with  the  Mahometans  of  continental  India.  The  ceremony  of  hdsen 
fidsen,  which  on  the  continent  excites  such  a  general  noise  throughout  the 
country,  here  passes  by  almost  without  notice,  and  the  processions  of  the 
Sepoys  on  this  occasion,  during  the  period  of  the  British  government  on 
Java,  excited  the  utmost  astonishment  among  them,  on  account  of  their 
novelty,  noise,  and  gaudy  effect ;  but  nobody  seemed  inclined  to  join  in, 
or  to  imitate  them :  indeed,  the  Javans  have  too  chaste  an  ear  to  bear  with 
pleasure  the  dissonant  sounds  and  unharmonious  uproar  of  the  Indians.* 

The  Mahometan  religion,  as  it  at  present  exists  on  Java,  seems  only  to 
have  penetrated  the  surface,  and  to  have  taken  but  little  root  in  the  heart 
of  the  Javans.     Some  there  are  who  are  enthusiastic,  and  all  consider  it  a 

point 

*  The  JsYsiu  -olHeiTe  of  the  MahomeUni  of  continental  India,  that  they  would  rather 
drink  wine  tfwn  eat  pork ;  whil«  the  Jatbob,  on  the  contrary,  would  rather  eat  pork  than  drink 
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point  of  honour  to  sopport  and  respect  its  doctrines  :  but  as  a  nation,  the 
Javans  by  no  means  feel  hatred  towArda  Europeans  as  infidels ;  and  this 
perhaps  may  be  given  as  the  best  proof  that  they  are  very  imperfect'  Maho- 
metanih  Ab  another  example  of  the  very  slight  hold  Which  Mahometanism  ' 
has  of  them,  may  be  adduced  the  conduct  of  the  reigning  prince  (the 
Sus^nan)  in  the  recent  conspiracy  among  the  Sepoys  serving  on  Java.  The 
intimacy  between  this  prince  and  the  Sepoys  first  commenced  from  his 
attending  the  ceremonies  of  their  religious  worship,  which'was  Hindu,  and 
assisting  them  with  several  idols  of  that  worship  which  had  been  preserved 
in  his  family.  The  conspirators  availing  themselves  of  this  predilection  of 
the  prince  for  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  flattered  him  by  addressing  him 
as  a  descendant  of  the  great  Rtbna,  and  a  deliberate  plan  was  formed,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  place  the  European  provinces  once  more  under  a 
Hindu  power.  Had  this  plan  been  attended  with  success,'  it  would  proba- 
bly have  been  followed  by  the  almost  immediate  and  general  re-conversion 
<^  the  Javans  themselves  to  the  Hindu  faith." 

Whatever  of  their  more  ancient  faith  may  remain  in  the  institutions,  Antiqdtf*^ 
habits,  and  auctions  of  the  Javans,  the  island  abounds  in  less  perishable 
memorials  of  it.  The  antiquities  of  Java  consist  of  ruins  of  edifices,  and 
in  particular  of  temples  sacred  to  the  former  worship ;  images  of  deities 
found  within  them  and  scattered'^hroughout  the  country,  either  sculptured 
in  stone  or  cast  in  met&l ;  inscriptions  on  stone  and  copper  in  ancient  cha- 
racters, and  ancient  coins. 

The  antiquities  of  Java  have  not,  till  lately,  excited  much  notice ;  nor 
have  they  yet  been  sufficiently  explored.  The  narrow  policy  of  the  Dutch 
denied  to  other  nations  facilities  of  research ;  and  their  own  devotion 
to  Uie  pursuits  of  commerce  was  too  exclusive  to  allow  of  their  being  much 

interested 
*  In  the  accotmt  which  has  been  given  of  the  literature  of  the  Javana,  the  most  eateemed 
OoaqwiidoDB  connected  with  their  ancient  faith  have  been  referred  to;  but  aa  most  of  these, 
such  as  the  RSma,  BrSta  Yudha,  NUi  Sdslra,  and  others,  are  in  many  respects  similar  tt> 
COTTesponding  works  on  the  continent  of  India,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting,  while  treating  of 
the  religion  of  the  country,  to  give  some  account  of  the  Mdnek  M6ya,  a  composition  in  prose, 
wluch  in. its  origin  and  story  appears  to  be  perfectly  local,  and  which  contains  many  of  the 
pecoUar  notions  still  entertained  by  the  people  of  the  beginning  of  the  world,  &c  It  is  a 
work  in  high  estimation  among  the  modern  Javans,  and  continually  referred  to.  The  copy  in  the 
Javtn  laiigoage  from  which  the  annexed  translation  was  extracted,  was  procured  as  an  especial 
finour  from  tbe  present  Sutuium.  It  has  obviously  been  corapQed  unce  the  establishment  of 
,  but  nather  (be  time  at  which  it  was  written,  not'  its  author,  i*  known. 
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iotWMted  by  th«  lut^t.  The  numerous  and  ioterating  nauiat  o 
former  ut  and  grandeur,  which  exist  in  the  ruins  of  templei  and  tthe 
edifices }  the  abundant  treasures  of  sculpture  and  statuary  with  whici 
some  parts  of  the  island  are  covered  ;  and  the  evidences  of  a  former  sTat 
of  religious  belief  and  national  improvement,  which  are  prcaented  in  iroagei 
devices,  and  inscriptions,  either  lay  entirely  buried  under  mbbish,  or  wen 
but  paitialty  examined.  Nothing,  dierefore,  ci  the  ancient  history  of  thi 
people,  of  their  institutions  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Mahoraetanism,  o 
their  magnificence  and  power  before  the  distraction  of  internal  war  and  tb 
division  of  the  country  into  petty  contending  sovereignties,  or  of  tbei 
relations  either  to  adjacent  or  distant  tribes,,  in  their  origin,  language,  am 
religion,  could  be  accurately  known  or  fuMy  reKed  on.  The  grandeur  o 
their  ancestors  sounds  like  a  fable  in  tlie  mouth  of  the  degenerate  Javan 
and  it  is  only  when  it  can  be  traced  in  monuments,  which  cannot  be  falsi 
fied,  tbat  we  are  led  to  give  credit  to  their  traditions  concerning  it.  O 
these  monuments,  existing  in  great  profusion  in  several  places,  and  forming 
if  I  tnay  so  express  myself,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  annals  of  th 
pec^le,  none  are  so  striking  as  those  found  at  Brambdnan  in  the  district  o 
Maldrtm,  near  the  middle  of  the  island,  at  B6ro  B6do  in  Kedu,  on  Gi 
mmg  Prdku  vnA  its  vicinity,  m  Kedirit  and  3.t  Smg*a  Sdri  in  the  dlstric 
o(  MtUangi  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  idand. 

Id  addition  to  their  cladcns  on  the  consideration  of  the  antiquarian,  th 
ruins  at  two  of  these  places,  Brambdnan  and  Bbro  Bddo,  are  admirable  s 
mystic  works  of-  art.  The  great  extent  of  the  masses  of  building  covere 
in  some  parts  with  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  climate,  the  beaut 
and  ^icate  execution  of  the  separate  portions,  the  symmetry  and  regi 
larity  of  the  whole,  the  great  number  and  interesting  character  of  th 
statues  and  bas-reliefs,  with  which  they  are  ornamented,  excite  on 
bonder  that  they  were  not  eariier  examined,  sketched,  and  described.  , 

With  respect  to  the  ruins  at  Brambdnan,  wo  find,  upon  the  autiiority-  < 
a  Dutch  engineer,  who  in  1797  went  to  construct  a  fort  at  Kldten,  on  th 
highway  between  the  two  native  capitals,  and  not  far  from  the  site  of  th 
temples,  that  no  description  of  its  antiquities  existed  at  that  period.  H 
found  great  difficult^  in  clearing  away  the  rubbish  and  plants,  so  as  t 
obtain  a  view  of  the  ruins  and  to  be  enabled  to  sketch  them.  The  indiffei 
ence  of  the  natives  had  been  as  great  as  that  of  their  conquerors,  and  ha 
led  them  to  neglect  the  works  of  their  ancestors  which  they  could  nc 

imitat< 
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imitate.  They  had  allowed  a  powerful  vegetation,  not  only  to  cover  the 
Hirface  of  the  buildings,  but  to  dislocate  and  almost  to  overthrow  them. 
They  still  viewed  with  veneration,  however,  the  moat  conspicoous  statue  a 
Ihe  ruins,  and  in  spite  of  their  Mahometan  principles,  addressed  it  with  supers 
atitious  reverence.  The  temples  themselves  they  ccMiceived,  to  have  been  the 
vork  of  a  divinity,  and  to  have  been  constructed  in  one  night ;  but  unfor- 
lunately  this  belief  did  not  restrain  the  neighbouring  peasants  from  carrying 
off  the  stones  of  which  they  were  constructetl,  and  applying  tbem  to  their 
own  purposes.  Enough^  however,  still  remains,  to  shew  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture  that  was  followed  in  their  construction,  the  state  of  scu^ure  at 
the  period  of  their  erection,  and  the  nature  of  the  religion  whtch  tbett 
prevailed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1812,  Colonel  Colin  Mackenzie,*  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  antiquities  of  Western  India,  visited  firMiUiwf^ 
took  an  accurate  survey  of  the  ruins,  and  sketched  the  fragmeaU  «£ 
the  building,  the  architectural  ornaments,  and  tlie  statues  found  1JieK« 
His  jcHirnal,  accompanied  with  much  ingenious  and  interesting '^lecqladon 
•n  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  wcu'ship  indicated  by  them,  be  kindly  per- 
mitted me  to  publish  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Transactiom  of  1^ 
Batavian  Society. 

Considering  it  as  a  matter  of  importance,  that  8  more  extensive  md 
detailed  survey  should  be  made  while  we  had  the  best  opportunity  of  doing 
ao,  I  availed  myself  of  the  services  of  Captain  George  Baker,  of  the  Bengal 
establishment,  employed  in  the  provinces  of  the  native  princes,  to  survey* 
measure,  and  take  draughts  of  all  the  buildings,  images,  and  inscriptions 
which  this  magnilicent  mass  of  ruins  presented.  The  following  is  an  abstract 
•f  hia  report  on  the  subject. 

**  In  the  province  oiMaiaran,  and  between  the  native  capitals  of  Sttra  kerta 
and  Ti>gjf€  /cA'ta,  lies  the  village  of  Brambdntm,  and  at  a  distance  <^  a  mile 
frmn  the  high  road,  there  are  hills  which  run  east  and  wgst,  for  about  a 
tttile  and  a  lialf.  On  one  of  these,  within  about  one  hundred  yards  to  the 
aonUi-east  of  the  Bebuka^s'  house,  stands 

The 

*  Now  SuTv«]ror>Genentl  of  Indib 

■f   Bimdar  U  the  term  giYea  to  the  Cluaew  fivBur  of  tJw  tell  i>erti  or  tnuuit  dutiet ;  wbeno* 
ienddram,  the  place  or  reiideace  of  the  bojidar. 
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but  so  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  that  it  is  not  visible  till  you  are  withi 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  it.  I  could  find  no  remains  of  the  anciec 
enclosure,  but  the  fields  for  some  distance  round  have  been  enclosed  i 
later  days  with  the  stones  which  have  fallen  from  the  temple.  About  fort 
yards  westward  of  the  temple,  formerly  stood  two  colossal  images  or  rdchas, 
both  DOW  overthrown,  and  one  broken  in  two :  these  evidently  faced  eac 
other  inwards,  as  if  to  guard  the  approach.  Each  of  these,  including  tli 
pedestal,  is  of  a  single  block,  seven  feet  high  ;  the  head  is  two  feet  high 
the  square  of  the  pedestal  about  three  feet,  and  its  height  thirteen  inchi 
and  a  half :  the  stone  block  coarse  grained,  and  apparently  the  same  as  tt 
outer  coating  of  the  temple.  The  door-way  is  three  feet  and  a  half  wid 
and  now  ten  feet  long,  so  that  allowing  two  feet  for  dilapidation,  the  thiol 
ness  of  the  walls  must  have  been  more  than  twelve  feet.  This  leads  direct 
to  an  apartment  twenty  feet  square,  the  terrace  of  which,  or  original  iloo 
is  now  covered  to  an  unknown  depth  with  masses  of  stone  fallen  irom  tl 
walls  and  roof.  The  present  height  of  the  interior  of  the  buildii^ 
about  twenty-eight  feet 

Tbe  roof  is  a  square  pyramid  about  fourteen  feet  high,  formed  of  ston 
which  overhang  each  other  like  inverted  steps.  The  stone  composing  tl 
interior  of  the  apartment  is  whitish  and  close  grained,  and  breaks  in  flak 
someUiing  like  flint.  The  whole  is  uniformly  cut  and  neatly  mortic< 
together  without  cement.  The  hiterior  is  perfectly  plain,  the  exteri' 
cpuld  never  have  possessed  more  than  the  simplest  architectural  embellis 
ment 

.  Excepting  the  two  rickas,  or  porters,  I  saw  no  remains  of  statuan 
but  it  is  probable  that  images  of  Hindu  deities  he  buried  in  the  rubbis 
These  porters  or  giants  seem  to  have  been  posted  as  if  to  guard  t 
approach  to  the  sanctuaries  of  the  gods.  Tbe  bair  of  each  is  plaited  ai 
wound  round  his  bead,  after  tbe  fashion  of  the  mendicant  prints  of  Ind 
He  wears  large  cylindrical  earrings,  like  those  of  the  Javan  women,  brae 
lets  and  necklace  of  beads.  His  waistband,  which  is  very  bulky  ai 
reaches  almost  to  his  knees,  is  confined  by  a  chain  of  square  links,  ai 
nceives  on  the  right  side  a  small  square-hilted  dagger.     Between  his  le 

ai 

*  Ridta  is  tbe  t^tm  given  by  the  Javan*  to  all  the  remains  of  andqui^  geaecallf,  t 
psrticuhu'l^  to  the  image*  of  their  former  womhip. 
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luid  under  the  waistband  there  passes  a  hmgqfa  or  kojanot  the  ends 
of  which  hang  down  before  and  behind.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds 
,ao  octagonal  club  j  in  his  left  a  snake,  coiled  and  darting  its  tongue 
along  the  breast;  small  twisted  snakes  also  form  his  armlets,  and 
one  passes  over  his  left  shoulder  diagonally  across  the  body,  the  head 
and  tail  forming  a  kind  of  knot.  His  head  is  broad ;  his  forehead 
imd  chin  short  but  wide;  his  eyes  quite  round,  laige^  prominent,  and 
staring;  his  lips  thick ;  his  mouth  open)  and  shewing  two  very  large  dog 
teeth  and  four  others  of  the  upper  jaw.  Singular  as  the  countenance  is,  it 
has  generally  an  open  good  humoured  expression.  The  sepoy  who  attended 
me,  and  who  had  resided  two  years  among  the  Bramins  at  Benares,  and,  of 
a  corps  of  upwards  of  eight  hundred  sepoys,  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  acquainted  with  such  subjects,  informed  me  that  similar  figures  were 
common  guardians  of  the  entrance  to  the  temples  of  India,  and  seemed 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  their  history,  purpose*  and  distinctive  accom- 
paniments; but  he  was  lost  in  surprise  at  the  number,  magnitude,  and 
superior  execution  of  those  at  Bramhdnan,  to  which  he  sud  that  India  could 
in  no  respect  furnish  a  parallel.  Every  thing  here,  he  said,  was  manifestly 
the  work  of  the  gods,  as  no  human  power  could  have  effected  such  things. 
The  temples  at  Brambdnan  are  entirely  composed  of  phun  hewn  stone 
without  the  least  mixture  of  brick,  mortar,  or  rubbish  of  any  kind,  even  in 
the  most  extensive  solid  masses,  or  to  fill  up  the  floors  and  basements  of 
the  largest  structures.  Large  trees  have  made  their  way  throu^  many  of 
them,  and  give  an  air  of  high  antiquity. 

CSose  by  the  road  side  at  Brmtbdrum,  and  in  front  of  the  bdndar's  house, 
there  are  several  pieces  of  sculpture  deserving  of  notice.  One  is  a  very  well 
executed  relievo  on  two  small  stones,  of  about  eighteen  inches  by  five, 
within  the  bdndctr's  kdmputig .-  it  r^resents  elephants  completely  caparisoned 
in  the  Hindu  &shion.  Another  is  a  piece  of  sculpture  representing  the 
wide*extended  mouth  and  erect  curled  proboscis  of  the  elephant,  having  a 
figure  (I  believe  af  a  Gdpia  or  inferior  deity  or  demi-god)  seated  in  an  erect 
posture  on  the  animal's  tongue,  surrounded  with  a  formidable  array  of  teeth. 
This  is  found  on  either  side  of  the  top  or  bottom  of  flights  of  steps,  grand 
eatrances,  or  portals  of  all  the  Brambdnan  building  There  is  also  a  more 
finished  specimen  of  the  same  kind  as  the  last,  but  having  instead  of  a 
G£pa  a  lion,  decorated  with  a  necklace,  to  whose  head  descends  from  the 
lotos  flowers  which  crown  the  elevated  proboscis  of  the  elephant,  a  Very 

VOL.  u.  C-  rich 
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ri^  ctoter  of  beads.  T  vo  stones  are  sculptured  in  relief  with  the  figures  < 
seven  apes  traversing  a  wood :  they  are  each  about  two  feet  six  inches  hig 
by  two  feet  wide.  These  pieces  are  more  damaged  by  time  and  weather  tba 
any  others  I  met  with,  and  perhaps  more  ancient.  They  appear  to  b 
entirely  historical,  Mid  probably  formed  together  the  memorial  of  som 
legendary  event,  which  the  learning  of  my  Brahmin  did  not  readi :  h 
seemed  however  positive  that  Hanumdn  was- not  of  the  number.  Ih 
-shield  occurs  twice,  a  reptile  of  die. lizard  kind  led  by  a  string  once,  la 
all  the  figures  appear  armed  with  stieks. 

Ttie  only  oliier  piece  -of  sculpture  found  here  is  of  a  headless  nake 
Jgure,  sitting  on  a '  double  throne,  surrounded  with  foliage,  t^posite  th 
BanAirm  at  the  comer  of  a  field.  The  journal  of  C(done1  Madcenzit 
which  had  previously  appeared  in'  the  Transactions  of  the  Batavian  Sodel^ 
bad  so  fully  persuaded  me  that  all  these  rude  ^gures  in  a  sitting  croct 
l^lged  posture  were  Jam  or  Badkist,  t^at  I  by  accident  oaly  asked  m 
companion  if  he  knew  what  this  was  ?  To  my  astorashment  he  replied*  ths 
Ais,  with  all  other  similar  images,  were  to^  wterri,  or  Hindus  in  th 
act  of  devotion,  and  that  this  figure  was  evidently  a  Brahmin  (&em  th 
sacrificial  or  sacred  string  over  his  left  shoulder)  employed  in  fvp%a. 
•aked  him  v^etber  it  might  be  Budhf  to  which  he  replied.  No;  ihi 
Bndk  held  a  very  low  rank  in .  the  estimation  of  the  Brahmins,  irtio,  i 
COBseqoence  of  the  schism  between  Brahmins  and  Budhists.  did  not  choof 
to  make  tupi^a  before  him,  or  erect  his  likeness  in  their  temples;  an 
that,  as  all  the  temples  at  Brambdrum  vtere  entirely  Braminical,  or  ha 
Aeir  origin  ■  fcom '  the  same  sect  of  which  he  fiimself  was  a  member,  : 
van  not  likely  that  any  images  of  .BuJA  .should  be  found  thereaboufa 
When  we  afterwards  came  to  examine  the  temples  at  X.^  JSngran  an 
other  i^acea,  where  the  same  figure  complete  appears  seated  in  the  sma 
temples,,  surrounding  the  great  central  tme,  I  pointed  out  to  him  th 
kng-extendedears,  sbortdusled  head  of  hair,  and  other  marks,  which 
had'understeod'  served  to  Uirtifiguish  the  Jam  or  Bti^  images  from  a 
others.  He  said  he  was  only  more  convinced  that  they  were  all  stmpi 
Hiadu  devotees  in>  the  act  of  making  ti^pisya,  in  tiie  presence  of  Hie  prii 
opal  deity>  oithnmed  in  the  grand  temple  in  the  inidst  of  them ;  that  thi 
Tas .  frequently  the  case  in  India,  and  wherever  practicable  the  Brahmin 
pUced  aoMgea  of  devotee^  ■  of  exactly  similar  form  and  attitude,  aroun 
the fenea-of'Srafanw  and' their --ioferior  gods;  that' K4iat  I  caHed  curie 
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hair  was  nothing  mota  than  a  peculiar  kind  of  cap  (topi  he  called  it)  worn 
hy  devotees  when  in  the  mo^  sacred  acts  of  tupi^Ot  whidi  caps  are  com- 
mon* he  said,  thrcH^hout  Bengal  or  Hindustan*  and  are  made  for  the 
purpose,  by  a  particular  dasa  of  people.  I  found  the  lower  part  of  two 
counterpart  decorated  stones,  having  the  part  c^  the  body  of  Ganisa  in 
the  centre  of  each,  Thej  were  extremely  well  executed  and  in  good  pre. 
serration. 

CHXNDI  LtiRO  JdNGRANG;  or  TEUPLES  OF  LCJRO  JdNGRAN. 
Hefle  lie  directly  in  front  (north)  of  the  village  of  Brambiitiant  and 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  &om  the  road,  whence  they  are  visi- 
ble, in  the  form  of  large  hillocks  of  fallen  masses  of  stone,  surmounted, 
and  in  some  instances  covered,  with  a  profusion  of  trees  and  herbage  of 
all  descriptions.  In  the  present  dilapidated  state  of  these  venerable  build- 
ings, I  found  it  veiy  difficult  to  obtain  a  correct  plan  or  description  of 
their  original  disposition,  extent,  or  even  of  their  number  and  figure. 
Those  that  remain,  with  any  degree  of  their  primary  form  or  elevation,  are 
ten,  disposed  in  three  lines,  running  north  and  south.  Of  those  on  the 
western  line,  which  are  far  the  largest  and  most  lofty,  that  in  the  centre 
towers  high  above  the  rest,  and  its  jutting  fragments  lie  tumbled  about 
over  a  latger  area.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  air  of  desolation  which  this 
spot  presents  ;  and  the  feelings  of  every  visitor  are  attuned,  by  the  scene 
of  surrounding  devastation,  to  reflect,  that  while  these  noble  monuments  of 
the  ancient  splendour  of  religion  and  the  arts  are  submitting,  with  sullen 
downess,  to  the  destructive  hand  of  time  and  nature,  the  art  which 
raised  them  has  perished  before  them,  and  the  fiuth  which  they  were  to 
honour  has  now  no  other  honour  in  the  land. 
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I  After  repeated  visits  to  the  plaice,  I  am  perfectly  clears  that  the  temptei 
of  Jongrdngtm  originally  consisted  of  twenty  separate  buildings,  besidei 
the  enclosures  and  gateway }  that  of  these,  six  large  and  two  small  templei 
were  within  the  second  waU,  and  twelve  small  ones,  exactly  similar  to  eacl 
other,  formed  a  kind  of  square  about  the  exterior  of  the  inner  wall.  Thf 
first  temple  that  occurs  on  entering,  is  the  smidl  central  one  on  the  righi 
hand  of  the  present  pathway  ;  and  though  its  roof  is  gone,  a  most  beauti' 
ful  terrace  appears,  which  supported  the  building,  and  measures  twenty-three 
feet  six  inches  by  twenty'two  feet  ten  inches.  At  present  the  height  of  il 
is  barely  three  feet  and  a  half.  The  lower  part  contains  five  small  niches  on 
either  side,  profusely  decorated  and  resting  on  small  pilasters,  each  niche 
occupied  by  a  lion,  seated  exactly  similar  to  those  described  in  the  ele- 
phant's mouth.  The  intervals  between  the  niches  are  very  neatly  filled  with 
diminutive  pilasters  and  other  ornaments,  displaying  real  taste  and  skill, 
which  again  support  a  double  fillet  projecting  all  round.  One  carved  mosi 
beautifully,  with  a  running  festooned  beading,  with  intermediate  knots  and 
pendents,  each  festoon  filled  with  a  lively  representation  of  a  perroquet 
with  expanded  wings,  the  other  fillet  with  a  fancy  pattern  more  simple, 
On  the  opposite,  or  north  side,  was  a  building  similar  to  this,  but  now  a 
mound  of  stone. 

The  largest  temple,  apparently  about  ninety  feet  in  height,  is  at  present  a 
mass  of  ruin,  as  well  as  the  five  others  connected  with  it ;  but.  ascending  to 
its  northern  faca^  over  a  vast  heap  of  stones  fallen  from  it  and  the  third 
temple,  at  the  height  of  about  thirty  feet  you  reach  the  entrance :  the 
whole  is  of  hewn  stones,  fitted  and  morticed  into  each  other,  without  rub- 
bish or  cement  of  any  kind.  Directly  in  front  of  the  door-way  stands  the 
image  of  Lirro  Jbagran.*  I  had  previously  found  a  very  similar,  and  I 
think  a  more  beautiful  representation  of  Devi,  as  the  Bramin  called  it,  in 
the  village  of  Kuwirant  about  fifleen  miles  north-east  from  Brcanbdnan, 
The'  image  of  Lfa-o  Jimgran  here  has  exactly  the  same  attributes  and 
accompaniments  as  that  found  at  Ktewiran,  but  it  is  larger,  not  at  all 
damaged,  perfectly  smooth,  and  with  a  polished  surface  :  the  bufi&lo  is  en- 
tjrely  recumbent ;  the  character  of  the  countenance,  general  figure,  and 
attitudes  ar  de,   and  visage   of  the 

goddess  far  e  at  Brambdjian  is  six 

feet 
*  See  ricts  of  Java,  No.  6. 
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feet  three  inches  by  three  feet  one  inch  in  the  widest  part  at  the  pedestal ; 
that  at  Kuwiran  is  three  feet  nine  inches  high  hy  twenty  inches.  The 
general  description  of  this  goddess,  as  read  to  me  by  the  Bramin  from  a 
Sanscrit  paper  he  copied  at  Benares,  will  serve  to  illustrate  both  these 
imager   in  the  literal  precise  manner  in  which  I  took  down  his  words. 

"  Bhaw&ni,  DSvi,  Soca,  Juggudimba,  Mahamya,  Lutala,  PktdmutHsy  and 
«  Mata,  are  the  designations  of  this  powerful  goddess,  who  resides  at  Shasi 
"  or  BaarU  (Benares),  at  an  angle  of  the  sacred  Ganges.  Her  adoration 
•*  is  called  urcMt  with  oblations  of  flowers,  ckundtm,  ktmdun,  and  mt^t. 
**  In  her  hand  she  holds  a  tulwar,  called  khug :  round  her  neck  she  has  a 
**  maia  of  sumptavn,  tnolsi,  or  chtindun.  Her  weight  is  very  great,  and 
"  wherever  her  cflSgy  is  placed  the  earth  trembles  .and  becomes  much 
"  heavier.  The  name  of  her  bufialo  is  Makisa,  and  the  Dewth  who 
•*  attempts  to  slay  it  is  Ussoor.     She  sleeps  upon  a  bed  of  flowers." 

Thus  much  could  I  understand  and  repeat  verbatim  of  this  goddess's 
power  and  attribptes.  For  the  rest,  in  her  eight  arms  she  holds,  1st.  the 
bubo's  tail }  Sd.  the  sword  called  kkwg ;  dd.  the  bhtdla  or  janclin,-  4th. 
the  chukur  or  whut;  Sth.  the  lune  or  conch  shell ;  6th.  the  dhat  or  shield  ; 
7th.  ihejundah  or  flag ;  and  8th.  the  hair  of  the  Dewtk  Makikusor,  or  per- 
sonification of  vice,  who  while  attempting  to  slay  her  favourite  Makisa  is 
seized  by  the  goddess  in  a  rage.  He  raises  a  dhat,  or  shield,  in  his  defence,  , 
and  a  sabre,  or  some  o^nsive  weapon,  should  be  in  his  right  hand. 

The  apartment  in  which  this  image  and  some  other  sculptured  stones  are 
placed,  rises  perfectly  square  and  plain,  to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  and  there 
occurs  a  richly  carved  cornice  of  four  fillets,  a  single  stone  to  each.  From 
this  rises  the  roof  in  a  s(}uare  pyramid,  perfectly  plain  or  smooth,  for  fen 
feet  more. 

Proceeding  over  the  ruins  round  to  the  west  face  of  this  building,  you 
pass  the  iDtermediate  angular  projection,  carved  alternately  in  a  runnitig 
flower  or  fdiage,  which  Colonel  Mackenzie  has  called  Arabesque,  and  with 
small  human  figures  of  various  form  and  attitude  in  compartments,  above 
representations  of  square  pyramidal  temples,  exactly  like  those  on  so  mainy 
of  the  entablatures  of  B6ro  Bddo,  and  similar,  I  understand,  to  the  Budh 
temples  of  Ava,  &c.  &c.,  the  whole  extremely  rich  and  minute  beyond 
description.  The  western  doorway  is  equally  plain  with  the  former,  and 
the  entrance  is  still  lower.    The  apartment  is  ten  feet  two  inches  square, 

.  appar^itly 
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apparently  more  filled  up  (that  is,  the  floor  raised  hi^^  than  the  other 
but  in  all  other  respects  exactly  the  same.  In  front  is  seated  a  complel 
Ganisa,*  of  smooth  or  polished  stone,  seated  on  a  throne:  the  whole 
single  block,  five  and  a  half  feet  high  and  three  wide.  In  his  ham 
he  has  a  plantain,  a  circlet  of  beads,  a  flower,  and  a  cup  to  which  the  end  < 
bis  proboscis  is  applied :  a  hooded  snake  encircles  his  body  diagonally  ov* 
the  left  shoulder.  His  cap  is  high,  with  a  death's  head  and  homed  moc 
in  front,  and  as  well  as  his  necklaces,  waistband,  armlets,  braceletB,  ankle 
and  all  his  habiliments,  is  profusely  decorated.  The  only  damage  he  appea 
to  have  sustained  is  in  losing  all  but  the  roots  of  his  tusks. 

The  Javans  to  this  day  continue  to  pay  their  devoirs  to  him  and  to  lAn 
J&Rgran,  as  they  arc  constantly  covered  with  turmerick,  flowers,  ochr 
2cc.  They  distinguish  GatUsa  by  the  name  of  Rega  Demdng,  Singa  Jdy. 
or  Gana  Singa  Jaya.  Going  still  round  over  heaps  of  fallen  atone  to  tl 
south  face,  you  with  some  difficulty  enter  by  the  doorway  (nearly  closed  u 
by  the  ruin)  into  the  third  apartment,  where  Uiere  is  scarce  light  enough  I 
see  a  prostrate  Svva  with  bis  feet  broken  off  and  lost.  What  remains  is  foi 
feet  ten  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  two  feet  two  inches  wide.t 

The  whole  of  the  apartment  on  the  east  side  has  fallen  in,  or  is  closed  v 
by  the  dilapidation  of  that  entire  front. 

From  the  elevated  situation  of  the  entrances  to  all  the  apartments  fir 
described,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  formerly  have  been  flights  of  ste] 
to  them.  The  plan  of  this  temple,  and  as  far  as  I  could  judge  of  the  t« 
adjoining  ones,  north  and  south,  was  a  perfect  cross,  each  of  the  foi 
iqHUtments  first  described  occupying  a  limb  or  projection  of  the  figure,  an 
^  small  intermediate  protruding  angles  between  these  Umbs  of  the  cro 
could  only  be  to  admit  of  a  large  apartment  in  the  centre  of  the  building, ' 
which  however  no  opening  was  practicable  or  visible.  Moreover,  as  all  tl 
grand  entrances  to  the  interior  of  Hindu  temples,  where  it  is  practicabi 
&ce  th6  rising  sun,  X  could  have  wished  to  ascertain  from  this  (the  large 
and  most  important  at  Jongr&ngm)  whether  or  not  the  main  apartment  w 
in  existence,  as  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that,  were  I'possessed  of  the  meai 
to  clear  away  the  stone,  I  should  have  found  Brahna  himself  in  po8sessi< 
oi  the  place :  the  smaller  rooms  being  occupied  by  such  exalted  deities . 
BJutwamt  Siva,  and  Gan^sa,  scarce  any  other,  indeed,  than  Brahma  con 
be  found  presiding  on  the  seat  of  honour  and  majesty. 

*  Soo  plate  from  nibjecti  in  rtone  found  in  the  central  diitricta  of  Jats,  No.  3. 

t  See  llie  saae  pUte,  No.  ^ 
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The  three  hi^e  temples  on  the  eastern  line  are  in  a  state  of  utter  ruin. 
They  ^pear  to  have  been  very  large  and  lofty,  and  perfectly  square.  The 
uj^r  terraces,  just  under  the  supposed  entrances,  were  visible  in  some 
places,  at  the  height  of  about  sixty  feet 

CHANDI  S^WU,  or  the  THOUSAND  TEMPLES. 

In  the  whole  course  of  my  life  I  have  never  met  with  such  stupendons 
and  finished  specimens  of  human  labour,  and  of  the  science  and  taste  of 
**  ages  long  since  forgot,"  crowded  together  in  so  small  a  compass  as  in  this 
Httle  spot ;  which,  to  use  a  military  phrase,  I  deem  to  have  been  the  head 
quarters  of  Hinduism  in  Java.  These  ruins  are  situated  exactly  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-five  yards  north-north-east  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
those  of  Ldro  J6ngran,  and  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty.4ve  yards 
from  the  high  road  opposite  the  bdndar's  house.  Having  had  in  view  all  the 
way  one  lofty  pyramidal  or  conical  ruin;  covered  with  foliage,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  multitude  of  much  smaller  ones,  in  every  stage  of  humbled 
majesty  and  decay,  you  find  yourself,  on  reaching  the  southern  face,  very 
suddenly  between  two  gigantic  figures  in  a  kneeling  posture,  and  of  terrific 
forms  appearing  to  threaten  you  with  their  uplifted  clubs  :  their  bulk  is  so 
great,  that  the  stranger  does  not  readily  comprehend  their  figure.*  These 
gigantic  janitors  are  represented  kneeling  on  the  left  knee,  with  a  small 
cushion  under  the  right  ham,  the  left  resting  on  the  retired  foot.  Hie 
height  of  the  pedestal  is-fifteen  inches,  of  the  figure,  seven  feet  nine  inches 
ta  the  top  of  the  curls ;  total,  nine  feet.  The  head  twenty-six  inches 
long:  width  across  the  shoulders,  three  feet  ten  inches.  The  pedestal 
just  comprises  the  kneeling  figure  and  no  more. 

Tlie  character  and  expression  of  the  face  I  have  never  met  with  else- 
where  :  it  b^ongs  neither  to  India  nor  to  any  -of  the  eastern  isles.  The 
countenance  is  full,  round,  and  expressive  of  good  humour.  The  eyes  are 
large,  prominent,  and  circular  ;  the  nose  is  prominent  and  wide,  and  in 
profile  seems  pointed  }  the  upper  lip  is  covered  with  tremendous  mustaches  ; 
the  mouth  is  large  and  open,  with  a  risible  character,  shewing  two  veiy 
large  dc^-teeth  ;  the  under  lip  thin,  and  the  chin  very  strait  and  short ;  fore- 
head the  same  ;  no  neck  visible ;  the  breast  broad  and  hdl,  with  a  very 
prominent  round  belly ;  the  lower  limbs,  as  well  as  the  arms,  extremely 
short  and  stout.     But  the  most  extraordinary  appendage  of  these  porter^ 

is 

*  Sw  i^ate  or  nibjecti  In  ibme  found  in  the  central  diitricti,  N<k  7. 
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is  a  very  large  full-bottomed  wig,  in  full  curl  all  over,  which,  however, 
Bramia  assured  me  (and  I  really  believe)  is  intended  to  represent  the  i 
mode  in  which  the  Mooms  are  supposed  to  dress  their  natural  hair  ;  t 
gigantic  genii,  whose  duty  it  is  to  guard  the  sanctuaries  of  the  gods,  ret 
ing  as  formidable  an  appearance  as  possible.  In  other  respects  the  images 
in  the  Hindu  costume.  The  batgota  passes  between  the  legs,  the  ends  c 
decorated,  hanging  down  before  and  behind,  over  the  waistband, 
a  curious  square-linked  chain,  which  encircles  the  waist.  A  snake 
twines  the  body  diagonally  over  the  left  shoulder,  the  tail  and  head  twi: 
on  the.  left  breast.  A  small  ornamented  da^er  is  stuck  in  the  girdlt 
the  right  loins.  A  pointed  club  bf  an  octagonal  form  is  held  up  in 
right  hand,  and  rests  on  the  knee ;  the  left  hand,  dropped  down  his  s 
grasps  a  circled  snake,  which  seems  to  bite  the  fore  part  of  the  left  a 
The  necklace  is  of  fiUagree-work  (such  as  is  called  starj ;  and  the  e 
which  are  large  and  long,  are  decorated  with  the  immense  ornamented 
lindrical  ear-rings  worn  by  the  Javan  women  of  the  present  day.  Roi 
the  two  arms  are  twisted  snakes,  and  round  the  wrist  bracelets  of  be: 
The  waistband  extends  nearly  to  the  knees.  Prom  the  waist  upwards 
figure  is  naked. 

The  same  descriptioa  is  appliaU}l.e  to  the  eight  other  pair  of  imaj 
which  guard  the  other  approaches  of  Chdndi  Siwu,  at  twenty  feet  distai 
from  the  exterior  line  of  temples,  and  facing  inwards  to  each  other  ab' 
twelve  feet  apart.  Each  of  these  statues  and  its  pedestal  is  of  one  piece 
a  species  of  pudding  stone,  which  must  have  required  great  care  in  worki; 
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The  vbeje  flte  «f  gnmnd-pkn  of  these  tienaples  fonw  K  4|iwclAn^e!  cjf 
IwB  buadFed  saA  ^Kty  feiet  hy  five  hu&dred  abd  teb,  exftctij  faeini;  tbd: 
cardiiud  poioto.  The  greater  estent  is  ea  the  eastern  and  western  sid^  aa 
there  aUowance  has  been  made  for  wider  avenues  leading  up  to  the  gmad, 
qentrsi  templee  situated  within,  while  on  the  north  and  south  sides  the 
^aoes  between  the  sntall  exterior  templee  are  M  alike.  There  ia  no  V6#t3ge 
«^an  exta'icw  boundary  wall  of  any  kind.  The  outer  quadrangle^  which  is 
the  limit  of  the  whole  and  which  encloses  four  others,  ctmaivts  of  ei^ty^ 
few  uaall  temples,  tvenf^two  on  each  face :  the  sec<wd  coatmti  of  sevect^i 
six ;  the  third  of  sixt^-lbur ;  the  fourth  of  forty-four  t  and  the  fi^,  w 
mner  p^rallekifpun,  of  twenty>eight ;  in  all  two  hundred  find  iikiet^'fix 
aniaU  temples,^  di^poaed  in  fire  regula?  paraHelograms.  The  wtude  of  U^^ 
ure  upon  a  uniform  plfm,*  eleven  feet  and  a  half  stpiare  on  the  outsid^ 
wi.th  a  smaU  vestibMte  er  porch,  six  feet  two  inches  loi^,  by  four  foet  uid  a 
half  eKtemaliy.  Within  is  an  apartment  exactly  six  feet  sc^iare,  with  a 
doorway  five  feet  nine  inches  h^h,  by  three  feet  four  inches  wide,  diroetljyt 
(^{K»ite  to  which  stands  the  seat  or  throne  of  t^  statue  which  occupi«4 
tba  too^e.  The  walls  in»de  rise  square  to  the  height  oi  sdvea  Sseb  t«B 
inehes,  and  <pute  pUin  i  thence  the  roof  rises  about  five  feet  SKMre  in  a  i4u« 
pyramid,  and  above  that  a  perpendicular  square  rises  two  feet  more,  wk^ 
(he  roof  is  closed  by  a  single  stone.  The  interior  dimensions  of  the  pwcli 
or  Tettibtde  in  front  were  three  feet  and  a  half  by  two  and  a  half.  Tb« 
tluckness  of  wall  to  each  ten^le  was  about  two  foet  nine  inches  and  of  th» 
vestibul*  one  foot  four  inches.  The  exterior  elevation  of  each  stost  hav9 
l»een  about  eighteen  feet»  rising  square  to  the  cornices  about  e^^,  or  nuw 
feet,  according  to  the  irregidarities  of  ground,  and  the  rest  a  fanciful  super- 
Hnioture  of  various  forms,  diminidiing  in  size  t^  the  summit,  which  wat 
crowned  with  a  very  massive  ciroular  stonei  surmounted  with  another 
cylipdrioal  one  rounded  off  at  the  top.  'Hie  whole  of  each  supOTStructura 
thus  fonned  a  kind  of  iir^ular  pyramid,  composed  of  five  or  six  retiring 
rteps  or  parts,  of  which  the  three  lowest  appean*d  to  me  of  the  ^ure  of  « 
ecoas,  with  intermediate  prelecting  angles  to  the  two  lower,  and  retired  oaet 
ttfthe  upper  step^  which  varied  in  position  also  from  the  lower  ones*  Aboy* 
-  VOL.  n.  P  that 

*  See  platea.  One  of  the  ■mailer  temples  U  Bramb4na»,  and  one  of  the  imalleT  temples  at 
BrambdMi*  reatored  to  its  original  itate ;  the  fint  of  these  wsi  taken  in  the  year  1807  bj  Mr^ 
Contdis,  when  the  temples  would  appear  to  have  been  ia  a  much  uoie  perfect  ftats  thiu  at 
JMsuU    For  thev  present  appearance  see  Vignette. 
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that  the  summit  appeared  to  rise  in  an  octangular  form,  diminishin 
dually  to  the  stones  above  described,  The  same  kind  of  stone  appeal 
to  have  been  placed  on  the  four  projecting  angles  of  at  least  the  lowc 
of  the  elevation  above  the  body  of  the  building.  I  saw  none  that 
complete ;  but  from  the  detached  views  I  had  of  all,  I  think  eithei 
or  thirteen  similar  ones  were  disposed  at  the  various  points  of  the 
Besides  these,  the  roofs  had  little  ia  the  way  of  decorations  to  a 
notice,  beyond  a  profusion  of  plain  cornices,  bands,  filliets,  or  ribt 
forming  a  kind  of  capital  to  the  crest  of  each  stage  of  the  superstrui 
and  on  one  of  them  small  square  pilasters  cut  in  bas-relJevo  at  intervals 

I  haye  already  stated,  that  the  small  temples  appeared  to  be  all  upor 
imiforra  plan,  differing  however  according  to  their  situation.     The 
rations,  internal  and  external,   are  alike  in  all,  except  that  the  ex 
niches  are  all  variously  filled  with  the  endless  variety  of  Hindu  mythok 

Proceeding  inwards  from  the  southern  rScha,  and  reckoning  from 
centre,  the  distances  are  as  follow :  to  the  exterior  line  of  the  outer 
drangle  twenty  feet ;  depth  of  these  temples,  including  porch,  sixteen 
space  from  thence  to  the  next  line  of  temples  eleven  feet  j  depth  o 
second  quadrangle  sixteen  feet ;  thence  to  the  third  quadrangle  thirty 
Supposed  depth  of  this  line  sixteen  feet ;  therlce  to  the  fourth  quadn 
thirty  feet }  depth  of  the  fourth  quadrangle  sixteen  feet ;  thence  tc 
fifth  or  inner  quadrangle  thirty  feet ;  depth  of  the  inner  quadrangle  sii 
feet;  thence  to  the  bottom  of  the  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  g 
temple  fourteen  feet ;  in  all  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  from  the  cent 
the  porters  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps.  The  spaces  between  all  the  tefi 
on  the  same  line  are  about  twelve  feet  and  a  quarter,  but  on  the  east 
west  sides  the  central  avenue  is  larger.  Between  the  inner  quadrangle 
the  central  temple,  at  a  distance  <^  five  f^et  from  the  bottom  step  < 
runs  a  line  of  stone  fourteen  inches  high,  and  two  feet  four  inches  wide 
.  We  now  come  to  the  great  temple.*  You  ascend  from  each  of  the 
dinal  points  by  a  flight  of  fourteen  stone  steps,  all  rough  hewn,  and 
mostly  di^inked  or  displaced.  The  length  of  each  flight  was  about  six 
feet  to  the'  edge  of  the  upper  step,  the  breadth  eight  over  all,  and 
height  about  ten  feet,  that  being  the  elevation  of  the  terrace  of  the 

*  See  plates  of  the  large  temple  at  Brambanm,  snd  the  large  temple  at  Brtmb^ac 
■tored  i  the  former  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Cornelii  in  1807.  Also  vignette,.p.  20,  abewiD 
prcKDt  appearance  of  the  buUding,  as  far  as  a  sketch  could  be  taken  irom  any  one  view 
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and  falling  down  to  the  upper  cornice  of  the  walls,  with  a  gentle  c 
swell  or  curve.  The  northern  limb  is  an  entire  mass  of  confusion  and 
but  the  description  just  given  of  the  double  vestibule  on  the  east  «de 
temple,  answers  with  a  very  trifling  variation  of  dimensions  to  those  i 
south  and  west,  but  that  instead  of  the  large  and  spacious  portalto  be 
on  the  east,  there  are  five  very  lofty  niches  let  into  the  main  walls  a1 
foot,  with  pointed  Indian  arches,  standing  on  square  pilasters  of  the 
fashion,  the  capitals  of  each  of  which  are  supported  by  a  sinaU, 
doubled-up  human  figure,  having  its  arms  erobowed  over  its  bead, 
my  Cicerone  informed  me  was  very  common  in  the  like  situations  in 
He  concluded  also,  that  images  of  the  gods  had  occupied  the  niches  in 
i^inst  the  main  walls  of  the  temple,  on  the  north,  south,  or  west 
bat  we  saw  not  one,  and  only  the  centre  niches  had  even  the  thron 
maining.  Tlie  niches  and  pilasters  are  surmounted  with  a  very 
elaborate  projecting  cornice,  crowned  again  with  five  representatit 
small  temples  on  each  side,  and  immediately  over  these  are  seen  t1: 
swells  or  cun'es  of  the  original  Syrian  roof. 
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d»  &r  we  teve  gme  «■  a  level  with  tbe  external  terrace  or  ^atforan 
■dacfa  inrnMnds  tbe  whole  i  bcrt  «n  tbe  east  side  yoa  asotad  by  a  fli^t  of 
-a^ht  >te{>s»  at  least  six  Aet  li^,  through  die  ^lacioas  p«tal  before  mco- 
tioBed,  niiicb  is  twelve  feet  bigh  from  the  top  of  these  st«rs,  and  ax 
•feet  ei^rt  inokes  wide  in  the  dear,  fi)nned  entirelj  of  aasiive  biodra  of 
^feoaes,  wdl  sqaared.  The  defrth  of  tbe  passage  or  tbickneii  «f  the  waU  is 
ten  feet,  llie  top  of  the  portal,  which  is  flat  or  sipiare  extemaify,  au^ 
mmmbtd  ia  tbe  eentre  with  a  very  bu^ge  and  ten^le  gocgOn  vinge,  chaises 
.  wMi  the  asoant  of  ^  steire,  in  a  very  artful  nanner,  to  1die  pymaidal 
Anm,  iDtemally,  ibnned  by  tbe  oiverhst^nig  of  tbe  stones  to  reBeiid>le 
mwrted  square  ste^  closed  at  tbe  fti^  with  a  single  stoae.  Tmi  tihiu  find 
^narsdf  in  tbe^insc/Mn  sanctorum,  tite  ^et  which  has  rewasded  ite  toil  and 
■eal  df  vtaoy  a  weary  pflgrim.  My  expectatioM  were  raised*  and  I  haa- 
,^iaed  I  diaald  find  tbe  great  and  all-pewerfid  Brahna  seated  here,  « 
l^ery  and  nu^esty  proportiooate't*  1^  sunvaniKng  8|deiulom:  and  nagav- 
Acence  of  bis  abode.  Not  a  single  veetige,  bowever,  xemaioa  of  SndaMi, 
mt  of  aey  other  A^ty.  The  apartaient  is  a  plain,  nnadented  square,  «f 
«in*^-oDe  by  eighteen  feet.  Four  feet  ^m  tbe  eastern  wall  or  door  is  a 
nised  platfonut  tbKe  feet  end  a  hidf  high,  extending  all  across  die  roooi 
{aortb  and  sooth),  sormeuated  with  «  dec^  pNJecting  capital  er  create  to 
aacend  which  are  Cwo  smaftt  'ft^ts  of  six  stqiii  each,  situated  at  the  eitF». 
iMtiee  on  either  hand.  The  wdlls  of  this  sanctuary,  to  tbe  height  of  about 
fi>rty  &et,  rise  square  and  pktin,  and  are  csmposed  ef  untfonn  blocks  of 
ffnyiab  «tone,  w«ll  stfaaivd,  and  ^ting  closely  without  ceaieDt,  grooved 
Mto  each  other,  according  to  the  general  manner  of  all  the  bnili^ngi  at 
Afmaidtum,  Abe¥o  this  is  a  prelected  oornioe  ^  three  or  four  staae^ 
fiwB  vhidi  tbe  roof  assuraes  tbe  pyiamidal  fom  of  overhanging  atones^ 
or  invepted  steps,  to  tbe  height  of  ten  feet-  neariy }  tbefice  it  rises  pev- 
pHMdicular,  plain  and  square,  for  abent  ten  feet  nra-e,  and  hence  to  iSie 
Ufp  in  an  octangular  pyramid  of -everhanging  stcmes,  approadHwg  eaoh 
«lfaer  gradually  'by  tiers  or  layers  fm*  nearly  'fifteen  feet  more,  w4tere  it 
mioses  finally  with  a  etone  abeet  two  and  a  haH*  oi  three  feet  acress. 

Tbe  exteiior  of  tbis  ^eat  temple  centaifia  a  ^eait  variety  'of  oroawwatal 
•Cloture;  but  no  beman  -or  emblensatioai  figures,  -or  even  nitres  in  ttie 
mils,  as  in  all  the  email  temples  surroun^i:^  it.  Hie  capitals  of  the 
pilasters  (as  in  the  niches  against  the  body  of  tbe  temple)  are  indeed 
wq^ofted  by  the  veiy  dinunutive  figuies  before  mentioned  j  but  nothing 

further 
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further  appears  in  that  way  throughout  the  whole  structure,  llie 
'  taste,  and  manner  of  execution,  are  every  where  h'ght,  chute,  and 
.  tiful,  evincing  a  fertile  invention,  most  delicate  workmanship,  and 
rience  in  the  art.  All  the  figures  occupying  the  niches  of  the  s 
'  temples  (and  there  were  thirteen  to  each  of  the  two  hundred  and  t 
six)  are  a  wonderful  variety  of  mythological  characters,  which  the 
min  said  figured  in  the  Hindu  le^nds. 

Of  the  small  temples,  at  least  two-thirds  are  strewed  along  the  g 
or  are  mere  ruined  heaps  of  stone,  earth,  and  jungle.  On  the  thir 
dt^gle  no  more  than  six  large  heaps  of  dilapidation  remain :  fii 
palma  christi,  sugar-cane,  and  tobacco,  occupy  the  place  and 
detached  spots  on  the  site  of  the  temples.  Not  one,  in  h>%  is  at : 
feet :  large  trees  and  many  kinds  of  herhage  have  shot  up  and  spl 
asuoder.  They  are  covered  with  the  foliage  which  has  hastened  • 
^uced  their  destruction,  certainly  prematurely ;  for  the  stone  itsel 
externally,  and  where  it  would  be  most  perceptible  on  the  sculptun 
bits  not  the  least  tokea  of  decay.  The  whole  devastation  is  cau» 
most  luxuriant  vegetation.  Towering  directly  over  the  temples  th( 
gin,.OT  stately  banyan,  is  conspicuous,  both  for  its  appearance  ; 
extraordinary  damage  it  has  caused.  In  short,  hardly  twenty 
temples  give  a  satisfactory  notion  of  their  original  form  and  structui 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  I  ei 
the  interior  of  many  of  them.  Few  could  boast  of  the  original  .fo 
alone  j  but  within  such  as  I  did  examine  I  found  only  five  of  the 
images  occupying  their  places.  As  these  five,  however,,  were  f 
points  very  remote  from,  and  bearing  no  relation  to  each  other,  a 
all  exactiy  counterparts  in  size,  shape,  character,  and  general  app 
I  may  safely  conclude^  that  each  of  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-si: 
temples  contained  a  similar  inu^e.  Of  these  five,  which  are  exactly 
with  those  Colonel  Mackenzie  calls  Jam,  only  one  was  perfect  :*  tl 
had  lost  their  heads  and  received  other  damage  in  the  fall  of  thei: 
tions ;  but  all  were  manifestly  intended  to  represent  the  same,figui 
Bramin  mtuntained,  that  these  were  all  tupSs^vurri,  or  devotees*  re] 
by  the  Braminical  founder  of  these  temples  in  the  act  of  tupi^a 
the  sanctuary  of  the  divinity  himself,  situAted  in  the  centre  of  then 

I 

•  See  plate  of  subjecU  in  atooe  fbund  in  the  central  districts,  No.  1. 
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Returning  firom  CMndi  Simu  towards  Zi<Jro  J6ngran,  about  halfway  on  the 
\t£i  of  the  rood,  two  hundred  yards  distant,  are  the  remains  of  a  small 
assemblage  (^temples,  which  on  examination  proved  toconslst  originally  of 
a  small  square  of  fourteen  temples,  with  a  larger  one  in  the  centre.  Five 
temples  were  on  the  east  and  west  faces,  and  four  on  the  north  and  south, 
including  throughout  those  at  the  angles.  .The  (Mily  difierencei  however, 
between  these  temples  and  the  small  ones  of  Ckdndi  Sewu  was,  that  they 
were  rather'  smaller  and  the  elevated  terraces  raised  much  higher,  those 
of  Chdndi  Sewu  not  being  a  foot  abore  the  ground,  while  these  were  raised 
nearly  four  feet,  and  had  a  small  flight  of  steps,  and  a  doorway  in^rards 
6>waTds  the  middle  teoq>le.  The  exterior  of  all  these  buildings  was  per- 
fectly plain,  excepting  a  very  simple  square .  pilaster  and  cornice  surmount- 
ing it.  The  central  building  alone  posseraed  the  very  same  kind  of  decora> 
tive  sculpture  which  is  seen  on  those  of  Chdn^  S^wu,  was  about  twice  the 
size  <^  its -neighbours,  and  about  four  feet  larger  eitlier  way  than  those  of 
Chdndi  SSrvu,  from  which  it  only  iurther  differed  in '  having  no  porch.  I 
khall  only  add  to  this  brief  notice,  that  the  whole  site  of  this  cluster  seems 
comprised  In  an  area  of  eighty  feet  by  sixty  ;  that  the  spaces  between  the 
temples  of  this  quadrangle  are  equid  to  the  extent  of  each  building  ;  that 
only  nine  of  the  exterior  temples,  of  which  one  is  a  mere  heap  of  stones, 
exist  in  any  form  indicating  their  primitive  order  or  position;  and  lastly, 
that  no  statuary  of  any  kind  remains,  to  indicate  the  deity  in  whose  honour 
they  were  erected,  except  the  relievos  in  the  eleven  niches  round  the 
central  building,  which  certainly  seemed,  as  the  Bramin  asserted,  ta  be  of 
the  tribe  of  Gopias,  or  demi  gods  and  goddesses,  which  occupy  the  wsdls  a£ 
the  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  temples  bfOuhtS  S&am. 

The  only  name  the  Javaos  could  give  this  assemblage  was  the  generic 
term  chdndi  or  temples.  The  inclosures  of  the  surrounding  fields  attest  the 
extent  to  which  the  farmers  have  turned  to  account  the  devastations,  made, 
by  the  xoatingen  trees. 

REMAINS  at  DINjCNG'AN,  or  RlNDU  GUNTING. 
Taking  the  road  fiom  Brambdnan  toYHgya  k^rta^  a  little-  beyond  the  R 
seventh  furl<Hig,  you  arrive  at  an  angle  bearing  nearly  south-west.     At  this 
u^le,  about  sixty  yards  off  the  road  to  the  lefl,  a  very  large  statue  is  con- 
spicuous, standing  lAtm  to  tlie  comer  of  the  village  of  Dindngan,  which  is 
behind  it.    Searching  about  I  found  the  broken  scattered  remains  of  five 

other 
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other  ifflagvs  exaody  sJuular  to  it.  Twmty  jtu^  in  ihe  vmt  of  the  < 
ima^,  and  juBt  to  the  westward  of  the  village,  a  very  extensive  bea 
blocks  of  hewQ  stooe  (particularly  lai^e  hollow  cyUndere  inteoded  to 
the  water  used  in  ablation  in  India)  intermii^led  with  eavtb,  points  ou 
site  of  what  nuut  onoe  have  been  a  spacious  tempk^  Umg  since  prosi 
The  principal  image  is  called  by  the  Jwaaa  B£ga  Mhda. 

CHXNDI  KXLI  sXrI,   or  TEMPLE  of  KfLt  SXRI. 

Returning  to  the  angle  of  the  read  which  I  had  left  to  inspect 
Minda  and  his  maimed  and  headless  brethren,  and  pi-ocee^g  aloof 
hi^  rood,  at  a  distaeoe  of  Itttle  more  than  two  Au4oi^  Airther,  I  cr 
the  small  stream  now  called  K4li  Bhimg,  formerly  MtiU  Buiw,  A  hui 
and  twenty  yarcb  b^oad  thi^  haiwg  the  village  of  ICdli  Stb%  which 
its  name  to  tike  templ^,  dose  to  the  right  band*  you  twH  up  a  path  bet 
two  faedgea  in  that  direction,  and  at  the  south>westera  side  of  the  vil 
about  two  hnndred  yards  off  the  road,  you  come  upon  the  sputlseast  ■ 
of  » largo  and  lofty  quadrangular  building,  having  much  the  appearan 
a  two-story  house  or  place  of  residence  of  a  Hindu  Bajfu  It  resemi 
temple  in  no  point  of  view  even  externally.  It  u  aa  Obkmg  square, 
lariy  divided  into  three  floors,  the  ground-floor  having  ie  front  a  laige 
betwe^  twtt  windows,  and  on  the  sides  two  windows  coire^ioiKUng  t 
others.  The  first  floor  appears  to  have  three  windows  in  front,  and  t' 
the  d^h,  answering  to  the  apertures  bekiw,  and  through  the  foliage  ^ 
decorates  and  destroys  tbis  mouument  of  ^vndeur,  may  be  seen  k 
small  attic  windows  at  iatervals,  seemingly  on  the  slope  of  the  roof:  t 
however,  are  false,  as  the  structure  has  buttlie  two  floors  and  no  other. 

The  external  ap|>eara»cs  of  this  edifice  is  really  very  striking  and  I 
tifuL  The  composition  and  execution  of  its  outer  aurftce  evinces  ir 
taste  and  judgmoit,  indefatigable  patience  and  skill.  Nothi&g  can  e: 
the  correctness  and  minute  beauties  of  the  sculpture. throughout,  wh 
not  merely  profuse,  but  laboured  and  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  pei 
excellence,  scarcely  suitable  to  the  exterior  of  any  building,  and  hardly 
expected  in  mudi  smaller  sut^ects  in  the  interiw  of  the  cabinet.  It  origi 
Rb>od  upon  an  elevated  tenace  of  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height,  o£  solid  f 
The  exterior  dimensions  of  this  building  are  fifty-seA'en  feet  and  a  ha 
thk^-three  and  a  half,  measured  along  the  waUs  just  above  the  terra 
Ihm  d  die  efi^nal  basement*  which  is  divided  f^vipusly  enough  imp 
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parts,  by  tlie  centre  projecting  nearly  a  foot,  and  the  general  correspondent 
composition  or  arrangement  observable  in  each.  The  door  in  the  centre  ia 
four  feet. eight  Inches  and  a  half  wide*  surmounted  with  the  wide-gaping, 
monstrous  visage,  before  described  at  ChdtiM  S^wut  from  which  runs  round 
each  side  of  the  portal  a  spiral.fluted  chord,  ending  near  the  bottom  in  a 
large  sweep  or  flourish,  inclosing  each  a  caparisoned  elephant  in  a  rising 
posture ;  the  space  left  over  its  hinder  quarters  being  filled  with  the  fiice  of  a 
muimook,  or  human  being,  all  in  the  usual  style  of  relief.  At  either  side  of 
the  door  the  original  coat  of  stone  has  fallen^  as  far  as  the  extremities  of  the 
vestibule,  which  coveted  the  whole  central  compartment  of  the  east  or  front 
of  the  building.  In  the  middle  of  each  of  the  other  divisions  is  an  ^>erture 
or  window,  nearly  a  square  of  eighteen  inches,  having  a  very  deep  and  pro* 
jected  double  resemblance  of  a  cornice  beneath,  resting  on  the  upper  fiUet 
of  the  terrace,  while  the  same  single  projection  crowns  the  top  of  the 
window,  surmounted  with  a  more  lofty  and  el^ant  device  of  two  elephants* 
heads  and  trunks,  embellished  and  jdned  in  a  most  tifSteftd  way,  with. a 
profusion  of  other  devices.  On  either  side  of  the  windows  is  a  small  double 
pilaster,  having  a  space  between  for  the  figure  of  a  small  gar&dat  an  effigy 
well  known  by  the  Hindus,  which  is  human  down  to  the  waist,  and  has  the 
body,  wings,  and  talons  of  an  eagle.  Beyond  the  second  pilaster,  on  each 
side  of  the  windows,  is  a  large  niche  rising  from  the  terrace  to  the  cornice 
or  division  between  the  upper  and  lower  story.  The  niche  is  sunk  in  the 
wall  about  four  inches,  and  is  formed  by  the  adjoining  pilasters  rising 
straight  to  their  capitals,  whence  the  top  of  the  niche  is  formed  by  a 
very  beautiful  series  of  curved  lines,  leaving  the  point  clear  in  the  centre, 
which  I  can  hardly  compare  to  any  thing  but  rounded  branches  of  laurel,  or 
some  such  ftrfiage.  This  is  crowned  with  a  square  prelecting  fillet,  which 
reaches  the  central  cornice  dividing  the  two  floors.  Beyond  the  last  {ulaster 
of  the  niches,  a  ungle  stone  brings  you  to  the  angle  of  the  building,  which 
is  coveted  from  top  to  bottom  with  the  running  arabesque  border,  most  deli- 
cately executed.  On  entering  the  building,  the  mind  of  every  one  must  be 
iiilly  satisfied  that  it  was  never  constructed  for,  or  dedicated  to  mere  rell- 
j^ious  purposes.  The  arrangement  is  entirely  adapted  to  the  domestic  resi- 
dence of  a  great  Hindu  chiefUin  or  Raja. 

The  whole  building,  within  and  without,  was  originally  covered  with  a 
coat  of  very  fine  chunam,  or  lime,  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  thick,  oS 
sarprising  tenacity. 

v«L.  u.  E  Pursuing 
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CHANDI  KALI  BfiNING. 

Pursuing  the  high  road  from  the  spot  at  which  you  Jeare  it  to  visit  tb 
paUce  of  Kilii  Sdri,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  furlongs  and  a  bal^  a  loft 
massy  pile  is  seen*  about  one  hundred  yards  oSihe  road  to  the  left.  Th 
ruin  is  of  the  same  general  form  and  appearance  aa  the  larger  temples 
CMndi  SSant  and  Uwa  Jingran,  but  on  a  closer  examination  is  found  to  1 
superior  to  the  whole,  in  the  delicate  and  mimite  correctneiw  of  execution 
all  its  (tecorative  parts.  It  is  a  cross,  with  the  intermediate  angles  project* 
to  give  space  to  a  large  central  apartment,  which  is  entered  from  the  es 
side  only.  The  building  is  about  seventy-two  feet  three  inches  in  lengt 
and  the  same  in  breadth.  The  walls  are  about  thirty-five  feet  high ;  and  t1 
roo^  which  appears  to  have  fallen  in  to  the  extent  of  five  feet,  about  thir 
more.    Oaly  one  front  or  restibule  is  perfect. 

On  the  south  face  ia  seen  a  small  door,  five  feet  seven  inches  high,  ai 
three  feet  five  inches  and  a  half  wide,  situated  in  a  deep  niche,  which  al 
receives  in  the  recess  above  the  door  a  small  figure  of  Sita  (as  the  Sep 
called  it)  in  a  sitting  posture.  Beyond  the  door  a  small  projection  contai 
probably  more  various  elaborate  specimens  of  the  best  sculpture,  than  wt 
tabe  found  any  where  within  a  small  compass,  and  on  similar  materials, 
very  lai^  and  well  defined  monster'shead  prefects  over  the  door,  surround 
with  innumerable  devices  of  escellent  wwkmanship.  I  know  not  how 
describe  them,  nor  the  niche  beneath,  containing  SitOt  which  amongst  oti 
accompaniments  is  supported  by  two  small  pilasters,  the  capitals  of  which 
upheld  by  the  small  naked  figures  before  described,  under  the  generic  te 
ntmnooA.  The  central  compartment  of  thiasouthem  limb  (which  is  fom 
by  the  niche  and  door  below  and  the  gorgon  bead  fd>ove)  terminates  at 
top  in  a  point,  by  a  gradual  elliptical  slope  upwards  on  both  sides.  Tli 
mdes  of  the  slope  are  filled,  on  either  hand,  with  a  succession  of  small  na! 
mtamook  figures,  all  seated  in  various  postures  on  the  steps  formed 
their  reception,  along  the  edges  of  this  ellipse,  and  closed  by  a  similar 
above. 

On  either  side  of  the  door-way  is  a  small  niche,  three  feet  high  and 
inches  wide,  supported  by  small  pilasters,  and  filled  with  relievo  figure 
the  fi^temity  of  G6pias  and  their  wives.  That  occupying  the  niche  to 
right,  my  Cicerone  recognized  to  be  Krisna.  He  was  peculiarly  haf^j 
find  Sita  seated  over  the  door,  which  he  declared  to  be  a  decisive  proof  of 
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sense  and  devotional  excellence  of  the  founders  of  this  superb  temple,  vhich 
he  very  justly  extolled,  as  far  excelling  in  sculptural  beauly  and  decorations 
any  thing  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  in  India,  or  could  possibly  imagine 
had  existence  any  where.  This  surprise  and  admiraUon  at  tiie  superiority  of 
the  Javan  architecture,  sculpture,  and  statuary,  over  those  of  India,  was 
manifest  in  every  Sepoy  "who  saw  them.  Nothing  could  equal  the  aatoaisb- 
ment  of  the  man  who  attended  me  throv^hout  this  survey  at  every  tUng  be 
saw  i  nor  did  he  fail  to  draw  a  very  degrading  and  natural  contrast  between 
the  ancient  Javans,  as  Hindus  and  artists,  and  their  degenar^e  sons,  with 
scarce  a  remnant  of  arts,  science,  or  of  any  religion  at  all. 

The  arch  of  all  the  niches  is  surmounted  with  a  very  lofly  and  augnifi* 
cent  representation,  in  bas-relievo,  of  a  grand  pyramidal  tenqile,  on  a  stoalt 
scale,  though  superior  in  size,  and  far  more  so  in  executitm,  to  those  at 
Ldm  Jdngran  or  at  Bmv  Bddo.  Beyond  these  niches  to  the  angles  oi  the 
building  are  a  saries  of  pilasters,  rising  to  the  cornice,  irtiich  sannounta 
the  whole  face  of  each  projecting  vestibule.  In  the  centre,  just  at  the 
ptKOt  of  each  niche,  is  a  gorgon  head  of  the  usual  aspect,  which  is  sur* 
rounded  by  the  lofty  t^nples  just  described. 

The  exterior  sides  of  the  vestibules  occupy  an  extent  of  eleven  feet  and 
a  half,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  niche,  much  la^r  and  deeper  than  thos* 
in  the  front,  being  about  six  feet  high  and  two  wide,  and  one  deep  in  the 
dear,  sapported  on  either  side  by  a  real  Hindu  pilaster  ah^ady  described, 
and  the  tt^  erf*  the  niche  surmounted  with  the  gorgon  head  and  pyrymidal 
temple,  equally  well  known  by  description.  £adi  of  these  niches  was 
fin-medy  occupied  with  solid  statues,  I  imagine,  of  Gf^ia.  On  either  aide 
of  theee  single  niches  are  the  same  series  of  terminating  pilasters  (three  a 
ntmiber),  v^di  occur  abo  on  the  fronts  of  tlie  vestibules,  of  ndiich  the 
centre  one  is  a  very  magnificent  running  arabesque,  irom  top  to  bottom  } 
the  two  others  are  plain,  without  any  variation. 

A  very  fine  coat  of  stucco,^  of  excellent  quality,  covers  t^e  whole  exteriw 
sur&ce  vS  die  teibple,  and  is  made  so  to  fi^ow  the  most  minute  and  laboared 
strokes  cX  skill  on  the  stone  underneath  it,  as  even  consider^ly  to  add  to 
their  eflfoct,  particulariy  in  concealing  the  junction  oi  the  stones.  The 
walla  are  surmounted  with  a  deq>  projecting  double  cormce.  No  principal 
ima^  was  found  m  the  temple  or  vestibules. 

E  S  REBIAINS 
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REMAINS   OF  AN    ANCIENT    HALL   OP   AUDIENCE,  &c.  AT   KA 
BONING. 

The  temple  which  I  have  just  described  stands  close  to  the  north  sidi 
the  village  of  KdU  Bhung,  east  of  which  is  the  river  of  that  name ;  ani 
I  had  never  before  heard  of  any  thing  further  in  this  quarter,  I  fancied 
work  was  over.  I  was,  however,  most  agreeably  surprised,  on  being  i 
by  my  Javan-  guides  that  there  was  something  more  to  be  seen  directly  so 
of  the  village  behind  us.  We  accordingly  passed  through  it,  and  ba 
one  hundred  and  fiffy  yards  from  the  temple,  in  a  high  sugar-cane 
palma  christi  plantation,  we  came  suddenly  on  two  pair  of  very  mag 
cent  gigantic  porters,  all  facing  eastwards,  each  having  stood  about  twi 
feet  from  the  others.  The  pedestals  of  all  these  statues  are  nearly  cove 
0£  rather  entirely  sunk  into  the  ground.  The  height  of  each  figure,  f 
the  top  of  the  pedestal,  is  five  feet  one  inch  and  a  half,  and  breadth  at 
shoulders  three  feet  six  inches.  They  are  genendly  much  better  eiecn 
de&ied,  and  consequently  more  marked  and  striking  in  their  appeara 
than  those  I  had  seen.*  The  countenance  is  much  more  marked 
expressive,  the  niose  more  prominent  and  pointed,  the  eyebrows  meetin 
a  formidable  frowu.  The  hair  flows  all  round  and  down  the  back  in  1; 
ringkts  and  curls,  and  on  the  ankles,  instead  of  beads,  are  the  small 
cujar  bells  common  in  India,  under  the  name  ot  googoor.  These  fig 
are  called  Gopolo.  Behind  the  second  pair  of  porters,  or  west  of  then 
a  heap  of  ruins  of  brick  and  mortar,  which  proved  '  on  examination  t< 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  hall  of  audience  or  state,  originally  standing 
fourteen  pillars,  with  a  verandah  all  round  it  standing  on  twenty-two  pil 
The  porters  guarded  this  building  exactly  in  the  centre  of  its  eastern  fr 
the  nearest  pair  scarcely  thirty  feet  distant  from  it.  The  greatest  lengi 
the  building  was  east  and  west.  The  inner  apartment  over  all  gave  f 
seven  feet  in  length,  including  tiie  pillars :  the  width  of  the  hall  was  tw< 
eight  feet  and  a  half  in  the  same  way.  A  verandah,  of  twelve  feet  a 
half  wide  all  round  over  the  pillars,  surrounded  the  hall.    . 

It  struck  me  forcibly,  that  the  bouse  at  KSU  Sari  was  formerly  the 
dence  of  some  great  Hindu   Baja  of  Java }  the  superb  temple  at 
Betihig,  the  place  of  his  devotions  and  prayers ;  this  hall,  a  little  soui 
it,  that  of  state  or  audience,  perhaps  also  of  recreation  after  his  devol 

( 
*  See  plate  thm  subjects  in  stone  found  in  central  dlttricts,  No.  5. 
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Other  ruins  of  brick>work,  without  any  mixture  of  stoae,  were  dose  by, 
and  perhaps  served  an  out-houses. 

BtfRO  B(5:)0. 

In  the  district  of  B6ro,  in  the  province  of  Keda,  and  near  to  the  coDflu>  afnB 
ence  of  the  rivers  Elo  and  Prdga,  crowning  a  small  hill,  stands  the  temple 
of  B6ro  B6do,*  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  built  in  the  sixth,  and  by 
others  in  the  tenth  century  of  the  Javan  era.  It  is  a  square  stone  building 
consisting  of  seven  ranges  of  walls,  each  range  decreasing  as  you  ascend, 
till  the  building  terminates  in  a  kind  of  dome.  It  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  upper  part  of  a  conical  hill,  which  appears  to  have  been  cut  away  so  as 
to  receive  the  walls  and  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  figure  of  the  whole 
structure.  At  the  centre,  resting  on  the  very  apex  of  the  hill,  is  the  dome 
before  mentioned,  of  about  fifty  feet  diameter ;  and  in  its  present  ruinous 
state,  the  upper  part  having  fallen  in,  only  about  twepty  feet  high.  This 
is  surrounded  by  a  triple  circle  of  towers,  in  number  seventy-two,  each 
occupied  by  an  image  looking  outwards,  and  alt  connected  by  a  stone  casing 
of  the  hill,which  externally  has  the  appearance  of  a  roof. 

Descending  from  thence,  you  pass  on  each  side  of  the  building  by  steps 
through  five  handsome  gateways,  conducting  to  five  successive  terraces, 
which  surround  the  hill  on  every  side.  The  walls  which  support  these  ter- 
races are  covered  with  the  richest  sculpture  on  both  sides,  but  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  side  which  forms  an  interior  wall  to  the  terrace  below, 
and  are  raised  so  as  to  form  a  parapet  on  the  other  side.  In  the  exterior 
of  these  parapets,  at  equal  distances,  are  niches,  each  containing  a  naked 
6gaie  sitting  cross-legged,  and  considerably  larger  than  life  ;t  the  total 
number  of  which  is  not  far  short  of  four  hundred.  Above  each  niche  is 
a  little  spire,  another  above  ^cb  of  the  sides  of  the  niche,  and  another 
upon  the  parapet  between  the  sides  of  the  neighbouring  niches.  The 
design  is  regular  -,  the  architectural  and  sculptural  ornaments  are  proftise. 
The  baa-retiefs  represent  a  variety  of  scenes,  apparently  mythological,  and 
executed  with  considerable  taste  and  skill.  The  whole  area  occupied  by 
-this  noble  building  is  about  six  hundred  and  twenty  feet  either  way. 

The 

*  So  termed  by  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  villages.  Biro  is  the  name  of  the  diatric^ 
b6tio  meant  andeDL 

•f-  These  figures  measure  above  three  feet  in  height  in  a  sitting  posture  and  with  the  im^es 
finrnd  in  the  towers  exactly  resemble  those  in  the  small  temples  at  ChasiH  S^au.  See  plate 
from  tubjecta  in  ttone  found  in  the  central  districts,  No.  1. 
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The  exterior  line  of  the  ground  plan,  though  apparently  a  perfect  squ 
when  viewed  at  a  distance,  is  not  exactly  of  that  form,  as  the  centre  of  e 
fape>  to  a  considerable  extent,  projects  many  feet,  and  so  as  to  cover 
much  ground  as  the  conical  shape  of  the  hill  will  admit :  the  same  forn 
observed  in  each  of  the  terraces. 

The  whole  has  the  appearance  of  one  solid  building,  and  is  aboul 
hundred  feet  high,  independently  of  the  central  spire  of  about  twei 
feet,  which  has  fallen  in.  Th^  interiof  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  1 
itself.* 

Near  the  site  oi  this  majestic  edifice  was  found  a  mutilated  stone  im£ 
of  Brahma,-f-  and  at  no  great  distance,  situated  within  a  few  yards  of  I 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Eh  and  PrdgOf  are  the  remains  of  several  v< 
beautifully  executed  and  interesting  temples,  in  form  and  design  con 
ponding  with  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brambdnan.  In  niches  and 
the  walls  of  these  are  designed  in  relief  numerous  figures  with  many  ari 
evidently  of  the  Braminlcal  order,  most  of  them  having  their  several  ati 
butes  perfect.  It  is  remarkable  that  at  B6ro  Bodo  no  figures  of  this  d 
cription  occur. 

The  image  of  the  harpy  (No.  1  of  the  annexed  plate)  was  taken  from  1 
temple  at  Boro  B6do  and  brought  to  En^and :  it  is  of  stone,  in  \eng 
about  twenty  inches,  and  exceedingly  well  executed.  Tie  other  subjei 
in  this  i^ate  were  not  found  in  this  neighbourhood.  No.  2  is  a  Bto 
box  abont  a  foot  square,  containing  a  small  golden  lingam :  it  was  recent 
dug  up  near  Mdkmg  by  a  peasant,  who  was  levelling  the  ground  for  a  coc 
ing  place.  No.  8  and  4  are  representations  of  ornamented  stone  wab 
spouts,  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Pdkahm^an.  No.  5  is  an  ornamen 
comer  stone,  now  lying  among  the  ruins  of  Mq^apdAit,  the  figure  carv 
upon  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  life. 

Next  to  B6ro  B6do  in  importance,  and  perhaps  still  more  interesting,  s 
the  extensive  ruins  which  are  found  on  GUmmg  Dieng,  the  supposed  re 
dence  of  the  gods  and  demigods  of  antiquity.;}:    This  mountain,  from 

resemhian 

*  Drawings  of  the  present  and  fonner  state  of  this  edifice,  and  illustratiTe  of  the  aculpi 
nl  omamentfl  by  which  it  is  distduguisbed,  hare  been  made,  and  have  been  long  in  the  hands 
the  engraver. 

\  See  Plate. 

X  Here,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Javana,  are  to  be  fonnd  the  rnins  of  the  dwelli 
of  Arj&na,  Gatvt  Kdcha,  Bima,  Dema  XoHtnu,  Sa  Dina,  and  other  characters  srbo  figur 
in  the  Brdta  Y&dha,  or  war  of  die  P&Hdia. 
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resemblance  to  the  bull  of  a  vessel,  is  also  called  Giimtng  Prdhu,  It  is 
situated  northward  and  westward  of  the  mountain  Sinduro,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  KeM  and  Bdj^umas,  and  terminates  a  range  of  bills 
running  east  from  the  mountain  of  TegtU.  '  There  are  no  less  than  twenty, 
nine  diferent  peaks  of  this  mountain,  or  rather  cluster  of  mountains,  each 
of  which  has  its  peculiar  name,  and  is  remarkable  for  some  peculiar  prodac- 
tioD  or  natural  phaenomenon, 

.  On  a  table-land  about  six  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  surrounding 
country,  which  is  some  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  found 
the  remains  of  various  temples,  idols,  and  other  sculpture,  too  numeroni 
to  be  described  in  this  place.  A  sul^ect  in  stone  having  three  faces,  and 
another  with  four  areas,  having  a  ball  or  globe  in  one  hand  and  a  thunder- 
bolt in  another,  were  the  most  conspicuous.* 

The  ascent  from  the  country  below  to  the  table-land  on  which  these  tem> 
{des  stood  is  by  four  flights  of  stone  steps,  on  four  different  sides  of  the  hill, 
consisting  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  steps  each.  The  ascent  from  the 
southern  side  is  now  in  many  parts  steep  and  rocky,  and  in  some  places 
almost  inaccessible,  but  the  traveller  is  much  assisted  by  the  dilapidated 
temains  of  the  stone  stqis,  which  appear  to  be  of  the  greatest  antiquity. 
Time  alone,  indeed,  cannot  have  so  completely  demolished  a  work,  of  wfaiob 
the  materials  were  so  durable  and  the  construction  so  soUd.  The  greatest 
part  q£  this  wonderful  memorial  of  human  industry  lies  buried  under  huge 
masses  of  rock  and  lava;  and  innumerable  proofs  are  afforded  of  the 
mountain  having,  at  some  period  since  the  formation  of  the  steps,  been  in 
a  state  of  violent  erupticHi.  Near  the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills  there  is  a 
crater  of  about  half  a  mile  diameter. 

At  no  great  distance  from  this  crater,  in  a  north-west  direction,  is  situated 
a  plun  or  table-land,  surrounded  on  all  sides  but  one  by  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains about  a  thousand  feet  above  it.  At  scHne  very  remote  period  it  was 
perhaps  itself  the  crater  of  a  vast  volcano.  On  its  border  are  the  remains  of 
four  temples  of  stone,  greatly  dilapidated,  but  manifestly  by  the  effect  of 
some  violent  shock  or  concussion  of  the  earth.  The  largest  of  them  is 
^xnit  forty  feet  square :  the  walls  are  ten  feet  thick,  and  the  height  about 
thir^-five  feet.  The  only  apartment  which  it  contains  is  not  more  than 
twenty  feet  square,  and  has  only  one  entrance.    The  roof  is  arched  to  a 

p<Hnt 
*  See  plate  Stmk  nibjecti  in  itoae  found  near  iUSio  ^do  in  Kedb, 
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point  in  the  centre,  about  twenty  feet  bigfa  above  the  vails,  so  that 
whole  building  was  almost  one  solid  mass  of  masonry,  composed  of 
most  durable  cut  stone,  in  blocks  of  from  one  to  two  feet  long  and  at 
nine  inches  square.  Yet  these  walls,  so  constructed,  are  rent  to  the  bott 
It  was  particularly  observable,  that  little  or  do  injury  had  been  done  by  vi 
tation^  the  climate  being  unfavourable  to  the  toarhtgenj  whose  roots  an 
destructive  to  the  buildings  of  the  lower  regions.  The  entablatures  of  tl 
buildings  still  exhibit  specimens  of  delicate  and  very  elegant  sculpt 
Several  deep  excavations  are  observed  in  the  neighbourhood.  These, 
said,  were  made  by  the  natives,  in  search  of  gold  utensils,  images, 
coins,  many  of  which  have,  Irom  time  to  tinte^  been  dug  up  here. 

The  whole  of  the  plain  b  covered  with  scattered  ruins  and  la^e  fragm 
of  hewn  stone  to  a  considerable  distance.  In  the  centre  are  four  i 
temples,  nearly  similar  to  those  before-mentioned,  but  in  a  much  bi 
state  of  preservation,  the  sculpture  being  in  many  places  quite  per 
Numerous  images  of  deities  are  scattered  about. 

On  a  more  minute  examination  of  this  plain,  traces  of  the  site  oi  n< 
fqur  hundred  temples  were  discovered,  having  broad  and  extensive  st 
or  roads  running  between  them  at  right  angles.  The  ground  plan  of  t 
as  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained,  with  sketches  of  Uie  different  im 
ornaments,  and  temples,  which  distinguish  this  classic  ground,  have 
made  by  Captain  Baker,  who  devoted  three  weeks  to  the  accomplishme 
this  interesting  object.  At  present  I  have  it  only  in  my  power  to  exh 
drawing  of  one  of  the  temples,  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  found  in  ; 
with  the  same  temple  restored  to  what  it  originally  was.* 

Tlie  whole  of  the  country  lying  between  Gunung  Dieng  and  Bramh 
in  a  line  nearly  crossing  the  central  part  of  the  island,  abounds  with 
of  temples,  dilapidated  images,  and.  traces  of  Hinduism.  Many  o 
villagers  between  BIddran  and  Jetis,  in  the  road  from  Bdatyumas  thi 
Ked4,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  extensive  remains  to  form  the 
of  their  buildings.  Id  the  enclosures  to  several  of  the  villages  (whi( 
here  frequently  walled  in)  are  discovered  large  stones,  some  repress 
gorgon  heads,  othet?  beautifully  executed  in  relief,  which  had  forme 
frizes  apd  cornices  of  temples,  all  regularly  cut  so  as  to  be  morticed 
tber,  but  now  heaped  one  upon  another  in  the  utmost  confusion  an* 
order. 
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Along  the  fields,  and  by  the  road  side,  between  JdHs  and  M^eJan,  are 
seen  in  ditches  or  elsewhere,  many  beautiful  remains  of  sculptare,  and  among 
them  many  yonis  and  Ungams,  where  tbey  seem  not  only  to  be  entirely 
disregarded  by  the  natives  but  thrown  on  one  side  as  if  in  the  way. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Horsfield  of  the  ruins  found 
in  the  Eastern  Provinces  oi  the  native  piincea,  in  the  year  ISld. 

KEDIRI,  &c. 

"  In  the  districts  of  Jagardga,  Charuban,  Sdwa,  Kaitijigbret,  IVengdUf  KedU,  i 
PranardgUt  toid  Magetdn^  these  antiquities  are  diqiersed  solitaiy  at  occa- 
sional poiuts,  and  consist  principally  of  images  or  r^has.  The  remsuna  of 
buildings,  and  of  towns  and  cities,  generally  distinguished  by  the  name 
t^  KAta-beddhj  are  also  noticed }  but  MddioHt  Kirtcudna,  Kedib%  and  Sivng^dt, 
contain  very  importaiot  and  interesting  antiquities. 

In  regarding  them,  the  yicinity  of  the  former  capital  of  tbe  princes  <rif 
the  house  of  M<^ap6kit  strikingly  oflEers  itself  for  consideration ;  and  a 
traveller  perceives  them  to  increase  in  number,  as  he  proceeds  from  the 
western  to  the  eastern  districts, 

Commendi^  my  notices  from  the  westward,  I  have  to  point  out  in 

Mddion   fijur  monuments,   or    stones  covered   with    inscriptions :    these, 

with  several    pedestals    and    other   remains    of  ancient    buildings,    have 

been  collected  and  employed  Mk  Mausp^  the  capital  of  MSdion,  lately 

estabUshed  by  Sdden  Rdn^ga,  the  well  known  rebd  of  the  Y^gya-kerUi 

court.    On  U^e  largest  of  these  motanments  the  diaracters  tf  the  inscrip' 

tion  are  still  in  a  great  degree  distinguu^able,  and  these  I  have  careftiBy 

taken  off;  on  the  others,  which  are  smaller,  the  characters,  although  com-^ 

pletely  perceivable,  are  too  much  obliterated  hy  the  decomposition  and 

decay  of  the  substance  of  the  stone  to  afford  a  copy.     Bendes  these  in* 

sciiptions ;  remains  of  buildings,   pedestals,   and  r4cha$  otf  di&rent  sizes; 

have  also  been  ccUected  from  various  parts  of  this  province,  and  employed 

to  decorate  a  well  and  bath  near  the  capital.    Ailer  a  considerable  inter* 

nqttion,  which  contains  no  remains  at  present,  I  discovered,  in  a  direction 

almost  due  east  from  Mauap&ti^  in  the  di^rict  of  At^ig,  a  monument  with 

an  inscriptioo  in  a  more  perfect  state.     In  form  tins,  as  well  as  the  odiers, 

resembles  the  common  tomt^tones  of  our  burial  grounds,  exceeding  thiem 

only  in  size:  its  dimensions  have  been  careiully  taken.     Four  udes  are 

Tox..  II.         -  F        .  covered 
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covered  with  characters ;  two  of  these  were  in  a  state  sufficiently  presen 
to  be  copied  with  onlj  occasional  deficiencies.  This  stone  was  placed  n 
a  chdaidi,  of  irhich  the  ruins  only  remain.  It  was  two  stories  high,  hi 
vi  el^ant  bricks,  according  to  the  usual  plan  and  distribution.  In  si 
it  nearly  agrees  with  that  of  Jdbung^  near  ProboHngo.  It  is  obvious,  t 
both  the  dimensions  and  the  general  plan  <£  the  numerous  chdndis  foi 
in  these  eastern  districts,  built  of  these  nutterials.  are  similar ;  at  least  t1 
do  not  exhibit  that  variety,  both  in  size  and  distribution>  that  is  obser 
among  the  lai^r  edifices  built  <^  stone. 

Ar^bg  is  connected  in  the  east  to  Kirtasdna.  In  this  province  I  foi 
two  monuments  covered  with  inscriptions,  a  kbta  beddh,  or  destroyed  capi 
and  various  rdchas.  The  district  of  Bribeg  has  lately  been  separated  fi 
K^tasdna.  The  newly-appointed  Tumiai^gitngt  in  clearing  and  levell 
the  ground  for  a  dwelling  and  for  a  new  capital^  on  the  site  of  the  vill 
Sribeg,  discovered,  by  following  the  indicaritMi  o€  water  oozing  from 
surface,  in  a  slight  concavity  covered  by  a  wild  vegetation,  the  remain 
a  bath,  constructed  with  neataese,  and  not  wi^out  taste  and  art.  ' 
principal  excavation,  which  appears  to  have  been  employed  as  a  hatb 
oblong,  and  about  ten  feet  in  length.  Six  small  outlets  or  fountains  p 
the  water  into  it.  which  was  conducted  from  a  rivulet  flowing  at  s< 
distance,  by  small  canals  cut  of  stone,  bm  bedded  in  a  foundation  of  br 
The  fountains  discbargit^  the  water  are  covered  with  sculpture  in  re 
tolerably  executed :  one  of  these  is  a  female  figure  pouring  small  stre 
fixtm  the  breasts.  Ac^oining  to  this  bath  are  several  other  reservoir 
water,  included  in  the  same  square,  and  receiving  the  supply  by  the  s 
channelB.  Every  thing  is  constructed  massy  of  regular  and  elegant  bri 
The  present  Tum&ng'gung  has  collected,  near  this  bath,  many  rechas 
other  antiquities  from  various  parts  of  the  district :  among  these  was  fc 
one  small  inscription.  Towards  the  foot  of  mount  WiliSt  in  a  sout 
direction  from  Br^beg,  I  visited,  at  the  village  Ng^etos^  a  chdndi  constni 
of  brick  and  still  entire,  with  only  partial  dilapidation  of  the  omami 
parts.  It  is  on  the  whole  very  similar  to  the  appearance  exhibited  b) 
remains  of  the  ckdndi  at  ArgSg^  and  to  the  others  constructed  of  brici 
the  eastern  districts  above  mentioned.  Near  this  is  a  smaller  chdndi 
the  sam^  construction,  in  ruins,  with  various  other  remains  <^ 
quity. 
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The  enTirons  of  the  capital  of  Kediri  abound  with  antiquitieB  of  eveijr 
kind  'f  but  it  is  evident  that  here,  more  than  at  other  phu%9,  great  expense 
iCnd  labour  has  been  bestowed  to  demolish  the  buildings  and  to  mutilate  the 
images.  In  all  parts  of  the  site  of  the  present  capital  I  noticed  firagments 
covered  with  sculpture  in  relief,  broken  rdchas,  and  r^ularly  chiselled  oblong 
stones,  of  that  kind  which  was  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  chdttdit, 
.  besides  very  extensive  foundations,  in  brick,  of  walls,  buildings,  &c.  I  am 
further  led  to  suppose,  from  the  regularity  and  elegance  of  the  materiali 
employed,  that  a  Mahometan  temple  and  grave  have  been  constructed  almost 
entirely  fi:om  an  antient  building  demolished  for  the  purpose,  at  the  period 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Mahometan  rdigion.  This  temple  is  called 
Astina  Ged6ngt  but  none  of  the  present  inhahitautj)  can  give  any  information 
as  to  the  period  of  its  construction.  As  it  is  of  Mahometan  origin  I  took 
only  a  very  slight  view  if  it,  to  av<Hd  the  disagreeable  gesticulations  which 
the  natives  always  exhibited  on  the  approadi  of  one  of  their  sanctuaries ;  and 
it  is  a  very  comfortable  circumstance  that  a  traveller  is  &eely  permitted  to 
examine  undisturbed,  all  those  antiquities  which  are  unequivocally  derived 
from  a  period  preceding  the  introduction  of  Mahometanism,  or  from  what 
the  natives  call  "  wong  Hna,  itroptr,  or  budQ.*' 

I  ^all  shortly  enumerate  the  principal  antiquities  of  Kediri  which  I 
vUdted,  and  only  mention  the  names  of  those  villages  where  the  greatest 
number  oireduu  are  dispersed.  These  are  Popart  Kebo-gddung,  Ga^imgan, 
«nd  PdgoL 

The  cave  of  SHa-radngieng  is  situated  about  two  miles  in  a  western  direc- 
tion from  the  capital,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Kldtokf  an  i^pendage  to  the 
la^e  mountain  t^  fVitis .-  it  consists  of  four  small  apartments  cut  into  the 
ac^d  rock  composing  the  hill,  on  a  very  gentle  eminence.  The  s^Mutments 
are  adjoining  to  each  other,  forming  a  regular  series,  which  stretches  from 
north  to  south.  The  two  middle  apartments,  which  are  the  largest,  have 
each  an  entrance  from  without,  while  those  at  the  extremity  communicate 
hy  an  interior. door,  each  with  the  apartment  next  to  it  They  difibr  but  litUe 
in  size.  Hieir  form  is  square  or  oblong ;  the  lai^t  is  less  than  twenty  feet 
in  length.  The  walls  of  the  two  principal  t^iartments  are  covered  with 
sculpture,  and  various  platfoims  and  projections  indicate  the  places  of 
devotion  or  penance.  Several  r^has  now  arranged  in  the  avenue  leading  to 
th^  cave,  as  well  as  the  sculpture  covering  the  walls  of  the  apartments 
vithin,  are  handsomely  worka}}  but  the  estemal  sculpture  of  the  rock  is 
F2  coarse, 
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coWte,  attd  die  steps  by  which  one  ascends,  vhich  are  cut  out  of  the  s 
general  nuus  of  rock,  appear  to  have  been  made  iDtentiondlyrude.  Sev 
tHches  for  r/oftoj,  lamps,  &c.  are  cut  in  various  parts  of  the  widls ;  a  ling 
eeveral  reservoirs  of  wiM»r,  and  other  figure^  are  arrai^ed  oh  the  vestib 
Of  an  insmption  on  the  external  rock,  one  regular  line,  stretching  ^m 
door  of  the  outer  aputments  to  die  ncfftbem  eztrouity  c^  the  rock,  is 
«NBoerDible,  but  m^ny  o(  the  characters  are  probably  too  mueh  effiiceti 
ttibrd  an  explanation. 

In  an  eastern  direction  from  the  capital  of  Kediri,  the  antiquities 
S^ntuI  and  of  Pr^dung  are  the  most  remarkable.  S^nttd  is  situated  i 
the  district  of  Tiga-wdngi,  in  a  forest,  the  condition  of  which  indicates 
undisturbed  vegetation  for  -iDany  successive  ages.  Th«  dimensions  of 
firincipal  edifice,  now  remaining  nearly  entire,  are  comparatively  inconsii 
able,  bat  the  workmanship  is  executed  in  a  style  of  elegance,  equal  to  i 
of  any  antiquity  found  en  the  island.  By  the  present  inhabitants  the  buQd 
4b  denominated  a  ckHnfcup,  which  word,  in  as  far  as  it  admits  of  a  pre< 
transtation,  denotes  a  place  of  'bnrial  or  a  repository  of  the  dead.  It  appt 
to  resemble,  in  its  general  scheme,  several  of  the  other  principal  antiqui 
of  Java,  being  a  solid  massy  structure,  without  any  internal  apartment 
chamber,  aaackdn^,  but  affording,  on  the  summit,  an  extensive  platff 
-or  place  of  devotion,  to  which  one  of  the  sides  is  appropriated  to  furnish 
ascent,  while'the  uthers  are  perpendicular.  The  access  to  the  ch&nkup  ' 
from  the  west.  Not  only  the  sides  of  the  stairs,  but  the  perpendicular  w 
of  the  building,  are  ornamented  by  entablatures,  the  internal  division! 
whiefa  are  covered  by- elegant  sculpture,  while  the  prijections  are  car 
into  a  great  variety  of  forms,  which  can  only  be  represented  clearly  b 
4tBwing.  A  few  images,  removed  from  tberr  original  situation,  aredisper 
through  diti^ent  parts  of  the  surrounding  area,  displaying  an  exquit 
vorkmanahtp.  On  the  summit  remains  an  highly  elegant  reservoir  of  wa 
<»f  4incommon  dimeflHons.  The  plan  of  this  building  is  a  nearly  regu 
square  the  sides  of  which  have  about  thirty-six  feet  in  length. 

It  contains  in  its  foundation  a  subterraneous  cell,  to  which  the  descent 
by  very  narrow  steps,  leading  from  the  south  :  this  consists  of  three  co 
partments.  gradually  decreasing  in  dimenuons  as  they  extend  into  the  bo 
of  the  building.  The  height  of  the  cell  does  not  permit  a  person  to  sta 
erect,  and  ho  vestiges  indicate  its  fonner  appr<^riation,  whether  ae  a  ph 
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of  devotion  orpenaoce^  or  for  the  reception  of  the  remiuns  of  the  person 
to  whose  memory  devotion  was  paid  on  the  summit. 

Near  this  ch&nkup  is  a  smaller  building  of  the  same  kind,  equally  omameb- 
ted  by  handsome  sculpture.  The  remaining  bases  of  numerous  walls  shew 
the  division  of  the  surrounding  court  into  many  compartments,  and  the 
whole  adjoining  territory  was  included  within  a  wall  construct^  of  brick, 
of  which  I  found  the  vestiges  in  various  points,  and  nnmerous  separate 
foundations  and  detached  fragments  of  chiseled  stone  remain  within  the 
exterior  wall  in  the  confines  of  the  ch{tnkup. 

In  proceeding  from  SifUul,  in  an  eastern  direction,  to  the  extremi^  of 
the  province  of  KeMri,  solitary  remains  of  antiquity  are  occasionally  found } 
and  it  ia  probable  that  these  extend^  without  consideraUe  interruption^ 
towards  the  celebrated  antiquities  of  Mdiang.  Among  these,  t^gm  or 
landmarks  are  also  observed. 

The  ehdndi  of  Pr&dwig  is  situated  about  eight  miles  south-west  of  84nUd. 
Hiough  coDstructed  entirely  of  brick,  this  edifice  deserves  particular  notice. 
It  exceeds  in  its  dimensions  and  importance  all  other  edifices  built  of  the 
same  materials  that  I  have  seen.  Besides  a  principal  apartment,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  from  tbe  west,  it  contains  in  the  east,  the  north,  and 
the  south,  smaller  apartments  on  the  same  floor,  whose  entrance  corresponds 
to  the  niches  usually  observed  in  the  walls.  The  projecting  base  containing 
the  stairs  has  been  destroyed,  and  one  ascends  at  present  to  view  the  interior 
of  the  chdn^  by  a  ladder,  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet.  The  dimensions 
of  the  ornaments  and  figures  on  the  sides  cori-espood  to  the  size  of  the 
building,  and  the  sculpture  is  executed  in  a  superior  style.  Following  s 
southern  direction,  riehas,  reservoirs  of  water,  mortars,  fragments  of  buil- 
dings and  ornaments,  are  found  at  almost  every  village.  Near  the  bouodaiy, 
but  within  the  province  of  Sreagdt,  a  chandi  of  brick,  of  the  usual  size,  still 
remains  entire  near  the  village  Geningan, 

The  richas  which  have  been  accumulated  at  the  capital  of  Sreng'dt  &om 
the  vicinity,  indicate  the  condition  of  the  antient  establishments,  as  the 
general  review  of  the  antiquities  found  in  this  province,  strongly  points  out 
that  its  former  culture  was  very  different  from  its  present  rudeness.  IMaces 
wbicfa  are  now  covered  with  almost  impenetrable  forests,  like  those  surround- 
ing the  chimkt^  df  Sinitdt  the  first  appearance  of  which  would  indicate  an 
undisturbed  growth  from  the  origin  of  vegetation,  are  found  io  conceal  the 
most  stupendous  monuments  of  human  art  and  labour.    During  various 
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botanical  excursions  which  I  made  through  this  province,  I  disco^ 
(or  rather  was  led  to  them  bj  the  natives)  the  chdndi  of  Ged6g,  the  an- 
tics at  Petiaidran,  and  various  monuments  covered  with  inscriptions,  \ 
I  shall  separately  enumerate  below. 

The  chdndi  of  GetU^  is  a  structure  in  the  usual  style  of  brick,  but  e: 
ted  with  superior  excellence,  while  much  of  the  ornamental  work  is  sup 
of  atone.  Several  of  the  sides  are  still  entire,  but  the  base  of  the  enti 
or  steps  has  gradually  separated.  Ged6g  is  situated  near  Blitart  foniu 
capital,  but  now  reduced  to  a  simple  village.  Here,  also,  interesting 
quities  are  found,  among  which  the  site  of  a  deserted  capital,  with  its 
and  many  stone  pedestals,  attract  the  notice  of  the  traveller. 

Proceeding  in  a  nearly  north-east  direction,  I  visited  the  antiquiti 
Penatdran,  These,  if  not  of  the  first  rank,  must  doubtless  be  consit 
as  belonging  to  those  of  second  importance  and  interest,  both  on  accou 
extent  and  execution  ;  but  a  complete  and  accurate  description  v 
require  a  detail  too  extensive  for  my  present  purpose.  The  greatest  pi 
these  antiquities  is  now  in  ruins.  Their  general  plan  indicates  an  appr( 
tion  both  to  purposes  of  devotion  and  habitation.  They  comprize  an  e 
sive  area  of  an  oblong  form,  which  was  surrounded  by  an  external  w 
which  the  foundations  can  be  traced  throughout,  and  the  whole  was  di 
into  three  compartments.  The  principal  edifice  is  situated  in  the  es 
compartment,  and  was  only  accessible  after  passing  three  separate  | 
which  are  all  discernible,  although  much  decayed.  They  are  indivic 
guarded,  as  at  Chdndi  siwu  and  Singa-sdri,  by  porters  resting  on  their  '. 
while  a  knee  is  drawn  up  to  support  the  hand  clasping  a  club  o(  proporti 
size.  The  principal  gate,  in  antient  times  probably  the  only  entrance, 
huge  dimensions  and  guarded  by  porters  of  gigantic  size.  This  led  1 
first  subdivision  of  the  whole  area,  in  which  two  elevated  plains,  i 
oblong  form,  confined  by  walls  rising  above  the  surrounding  territor} 
in  all  probability  the  floors  of  former  places  of  dwelling,  arc  the  most 
^lestiog  objects  that  now  remain. 

One  of  these  plains  extends  to  the  north-east  extremity,  having  be 
ctmtact  with  the  external  wall,  as  appears  from  its  relative  situation  ' 
gate,  and  to  the  foundations  that  still  exist ;  this  is  of  great  dimensions 
other  inclines  more  to  the  middle  of  this  compartment,  and  is  somewb: 
in  extent.  Both  exhibit  the  appearance  of  having  supported  a  buildin 
are  elevated  at  present  about  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrou 
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forest,  while  the  same  depth  is  concealed  by  a  layer  of  vegetable  motdd, 
accumulated  during  many  successive  ages.  The  sides  of  the  smaller  plain 
are  covered  with  elegant  sculpture  in  relief,  the  detail  of  the  design  <^  which 
would  alone  require  a  considerable  time.  Four  entrances  are  indicated  by 
as  many  flights  of  steps,  the  sides  of  which  are  elegantly  decorated,  and  tb& 
pedestals  still  remaining  at  regular  intervals  along  the  confines,  having  the 
form  of  truncated  pyramids,  appear  to  shew  that  it  was  covered  by  a  roof 
supported  by  wooden  pillars,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  pasibans  of  the 
present  Javans.  Similar  pedestals  are  likewise  placed  in  regular  order  along 
the  sides  of  the  large  plain,  which  has  the  same  number  of  entrances  as  the 
smaller,  of  which  those  in  the  north  and  south  are  guarded  by  porters  of  com- 
paratively small  stature. 

The  second  compartment  is  less  extensive  than  the  western :  a  small 
chdndi  of  excellent  workmanship,  built  of  stone,  here  attracts  particular  no- 
tice. The  remains  of  various  buildings,  pedestals,  and  broken  ornaments,  are 
also  observed,  and  it  is  probable  that  others  are  conoetded  by  the  forest  and 
mould,  which  covers  this  compartment,  which  must  be  considered  as  the 
vestibule  to  the  third  or  eastern  division,  containing  the  principid  edifice : 
this  of  the  various  remains  of  the  whole  area  deserves  the  most  attention.  It 
is  indeed  a  surprising  and  a  wonderful  work :  both  the  labour  required  in  the 
construction  and  the  art  displayed  in  the  decoration  are  incalculable.  The 
general  base  is  a  large  square,  but  each  of  the  sides  has  a  particular  projec- 
tion in  the  middle,  the  largest  being  in  the  west  where  the  ascents  are  placed, 
by  which  the  outline  exhibits  twelve  angles.  It  belongs  to  the  same  class  of 
buildings  as  that  at  S^ntul,  containing  no  chamber  or  vacancy  within,  but 
exhibiting  a  solid  mass,  highly  decorated  at  the  sides,  and  affording  exter- 
nally places  of  devotion.  It  consists  of  three  different  compartments,  suo^ 
cessively  of  smaller  dimensions.  Two  pair  of  steps,  one  to  the  north,  the 
other  to  the  south  of  the  most  projecting  part  of  the  western  side,  lead  to  the 
area  furnished  by  the  lower  compartment,  the  form  of  which  agrees  with  tho 
general  base.  From  the  middle  of  the  most  projecting  part  of  the  western 
ude  of  this  area,  a  single  flight  of  steps  conducts  to  the  sec<md,  and  is 
immediately  continued  to  the  third  area  on  the  summit  of  the  whole  buihUng. 
"Die  second  compartment  does  not  agree  in  form  with  the  general  base,  but 
by  means  of  the  diveiging  cS  the  sides  in  a  direction  <^posite  to  the.  nlost 
projecting  parts  of  the  lower  area,  it  furnishes  in  the  west  a  plain  before  the: 
Iteps,  and  in  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  east,  extensive  areas  or  squares,. 

which 
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vhich  were  probably  destined  for  particular  wor^ip.  By  the  form  of  t 
secdnd  comparttneDt  the  second  area  is  likewise  modified  i  but  to  demc 
strate  this  a  plan  would  be  required  i  and  I  shall  only  add^  that  the  up] 
area  was  a  regular  square>  but  as  appears  from  the  remains  of  various  foi 
dations,  subdivided  into  partitions. 

Here  the  figure  of  Brdma  (the  r^cha  with  four  faces)  is  placed  alone,  o 
vorkmanship.and  finish  superlatively  excellent.  It  is  to  be  remarked  in  t 
place,  that  besides  this,  only  one  image  is  found  on  this  structure,  attacl 
to  tile  w^s  of  the  second  compartment,  facing  the  smaller  area  od  the  ba 
from  which  it  spears  to  have  been  worshipped.  I  shall  not  enter  inti 
detail  of  the  sculpture  which  covers  all  the  sides  of  the  three  compartmen 
its  diversity  far  exceeds  the  bounds  of  my  examination  or  description. 
the  intelligent  visitor  it  excites  astonishment,  and  displays  a  degree  of  art ) 
of  taste,  equal,  as  far  as  my  opportunities  for  observation  have  extended 
that  of  any  of  the  other  remains  of  antiquity  found  on  Java. 

In  clearing  up  part  of  the  rubbish  that  surrounded  the  southern  side: 
thSs  edifice,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  monument  covered  witl 
inscriptidn  of  the  usual  size  and  form ;  but  the  characters  have  suffered  m 
from  time. 

Of  other  antiquities  which  fell  under  my  observation  in  the  provinct 
Sreng'dtt  I  shall  only  mention  those  at  Semdnding  and  Sangrdhan.  Th 
iroin  their  semblance  to  the  edifice  at  SSntul,  appear  to  have  contai 
the  remains  of  the  dead,  and  to  have  been  employed  to  celebrate  t 
membry.  They  are  considered  as  chUnkups  by  the  natives.  Each 
something  particular  in  its  structure  and  appropriation ;  but  I  shall 
extend  these  details.  Various  spots  were  mentioned  by  the  inbabiti 
which  are  now  covered  with  a  close  forest,  in  which  less  considerable  rem: 
rk^uu,  &c.  are  found,  and  others  are  probably  concealed  or  unknown.  1 
existed  also  on  the  south  side  of  the  large  river  flowing  from  the  eas 
branch  of  the  river  of  Kediri  and  Suralxh/a,  in  the  tract  of  LttddyOt  > 
brated  at  present  only  on  account  of  the  wildness  of  the  territory.  An 
these  I  visited  a  monument  covered  with  inscriptions  in  a  highly  prese 
condition.  In  my  botanical  excursions  through  this  and  the  neighboi 
districts,  I  also  met  with  various  caverns  and  other  remains,  the  retrei 
Jaiars,  hermits,  &c.  to  which  the  approach  is  difficult  or  painful :  they 
distinguished  bythe  denomitiationof.6er-f^pa. 
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•    Proceeding  further  east,  the  ruins  in  the  district  of  Mdlang  next  attract 
our  attention.    These  I  visited  in  181A. 

RUINS  at  SINGA  SARI,  &c  in  the  DISTRICT  of  MALANG. 
We  first  proceeded  from  Pas&ntan  to  Ldwang,  mounting  our  horses  at  the 
ruins  of  a  fort,  which  for  some  time  withstood  the  Dutch  arms  on  their 
first  taking  possession  of  these  districts.  Further  on,  between  Ldwang  and 
Mdiang,  the  v^ne  of  a  famous  battle  fought  at  that  time  was  pointed  out 
to  us.  The  faxm\y  of  the  present  regent  were  first  appointed  to  the  office 
for  services  rendered  on  that  occasion.  The  road  from  Pas&hum  to  Ld- 
wang lay  principally  through  forests,  in  which  we  observed  the  waringen  to 
predominate. 

On  the  next  morning  we  visited  the  ruins  of  Singa  Sdri,  which  are  situ- , 
ated  a  few  paces  within  the  entrance  of  a  teak  forest,  about  four  miles  from 
Ldwang,  and  to  the  right  of  the  high  road  leading  to  Mdlang. 

The  first  object  which  attracted  our  attention  was  the  ruins  of  a  chdndi  or 
temple.  .  It  is  a  square  building,  having  the  entrance  on  the  western  side  -. 
its  present  height  may  be  about  thirty  feet.  Over  the  entrance  is  an  enor- 
mous gorgon  head,  and  a  similar  oraament  appears  originally  to  have  been 
placed  on  each  of  the  other  sides  of  the  building,  over  the  niches,  which 
correspond  with  the  entrance  od  the  western  side.  In  one  of  these  niches 
we  observed  an  image  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  with  its  head  off;  in  ano- 
ther, the  pedestal  of  an  image,  which  we  were  informed  had  been  taken 
away  by  Mr.  Engelhard  ;  and  where  the  traces  of  a  third  niche  appeared, 
tlie  stones  had  been  removed,  and  a  deep  hole  dug,  so  as  to  disfigure,  and 
in  a  great  measure  demolish,  this  part  of  the  building.  This  was  also 
attributed  to  Mr.  Engelhard's  agents. 

On  entering  the  chdndi,  to  which  we  ascended  by  stones  which  had  evi- 
d^itly  been  once  placed  as  steps,  we  obsitrved  a  very  deep  excavarion,  and 
a  la^e  square  stone  upset  and  ^rown  on  one  side.  We  ordered  it  to  be 
6Ued  up  and  the  Iai|^  stone  replaced.  There  was  a  round  hole  passing  com- 
pletely  through  the  centre  of  this  stone,  which,  whether  it  had  been  an  altar, 
the .  pedestal  to  some  image,  or  a  y^  we  could  not  ascertain. 

Without  the  building,  on  part  of  the  ruins  which  appeared  to  have  been 

the  lower  terrace,  we  noticed  two  porters,  with  clubs  in  their  hands,  resting 

on  the  shoulder.    The  features  were  entirely  defaced,  and  the  images  rude ; 

vox-  u.  G  but 
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but  we  easily  recc^fzed  their  ^milarity  to  the  porters  at  Brambdrum,  T 
were,  however,  not  above  three  feet. tiigh. 

The  devices,  ortiameats,  and  general  style  of  this  temple  are  not  v 
different  from  those  of  the  great  temple  at  Brambdnan :  the  cornices  i 
mouldings  are  no  l^s  ridi  and  well  executed.  The  external  form  of 
building  may  difier,  but  the  recess,  or  chamber  within,  seems  on  the  sa 
principle.     There  is  no  inlet  for  the  light  from  above. 

Proceeding  a  abort  distance  further  into  the  forest,  we  found  sevt 
images  of  tbe  Hindu  mythology,  in  excellent  preservation,  and  more  big 
executed  than  any  we  had  previously  seen  in  the  island.  In  the  cent 
withimt  protection  from  the  weather,  was  the  bull  Ndndi,  quite  perfe 
with  the  exception  of  the  horns,  one  of  which  was  lying  by  the  side  of 
Tius  image  is  above  five  feet  and  a  half  long,  in  high  preservation,  and 
excdleiit  proportion  and  workmati^ip.* 

Near  the  buJI,  and  placed  against  a  tree,  is  a  magnificent  Brahm 
The  finir  heads  are  per^t,  except  that  there  is  a  mutilation  about  i 
nose.  The  figure  is  highly  ornamented,  and  more  richly  dressed  thai 
usual. 

Not  far  off  we  noticed  MahadSwa^t  known  by  his  trident.  On  the  stc 
from  which  this  is  cut  in  relief  are  several  Devaruigari  characters. 

Another  stone,  with  a  figure  neariy  similar,  stood  by  it.  A  Hindu  sep 
who  accompanied  us,  asserted  that  it  represented  a  Bramin,  but  it  was 
mutilated  for  us  to  ascertain  the  point. 

A  car  or  chariot  of  Sitria,  or  the  sun,  with  seven  horses,  of  which  - 
heads  were  wanting,  was  the  only  other  object  of  antiquity  in  this  grou 
The  horses  are  at  full  speed,  with  extended  tails,  and  the  square  of  ' 
chariot  seems  to  have  once  formed  the  pedestal  of  an  image. 

At  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards  from  this  spot,  we  were  ci 
ducted  toa  magnificent  GarUsaofz.  colossal  size,§  most  beautifully  execut 
and  in  high  preservation.  The  pedestal  is  surrounded  by  skulls,  and  ski 
seem  used  not  only  as  ear-rings,  but  as  the  decoration  of  every  part 
which  they  can  be  applied.  The  head  and  trunk  are  very  correct  imitatit 
of  nature.    The  figure  appears  to  have  stood  on  a  platform  of  stone ;  a 

fr 

*  See  plate  from  subjects  in  stone  found  near  Singa  Sari,  Ko.  5. 
t  See  the  aame  plate,  No.  I .  %'  See  the  wme  plate,  No.  3. 

' '  ^  See  plate— the  frontispiece  to  this  volume. 
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from  the  number  of  stones  scattered,  it  is  not  improbable  it  may  have  been 
inclosed  in  a  niche  or  temple. 

Still  further  in  the  wood,  at  a  short  distance,  we  found  another 
colossal  statue,  of  the  same  stamp  as  the  porters  at  Bramhdnan.  This 
statue  was  lying  on  its  face  at  the  entrance  of  an  elevated  stone  terrace : 
but  the  pec^le  having  excavated  and  cleared  the  earth  around,  we  were 
enabled  distinctly  to  examine  the  face  and  front.  It  measiiTes  in  length 
about  twelve  feet,  breadth  between  the  shoulders  nine  feet  «id  a  half,  and 
at  the  base  nine  feet  by  five,  and  is  cut  from  one  solid  stone.  The  ^ure 
is  represented  as  sitting  on  its  hams,  with  the  hand  resting  oh  each  knee, 
but  no  club,  although  it  is  not  impossible  it  may  have  been  bn^en  oC 
The  countenance  is  well  expressed  and  the  nose  prominent ;  but  this  fea- 
ture, as  well  as  the  mouth  and  chin,  have  suffered  injury  from  partial 
mutilation. 

The  statue  seems  evidently  to  have  fallen  from  the  adjacent  elevated  ter- 
race, which  is  about  eighteen  feet  high  in  its  present  dilapidated  state,  and 
is  built  of  stones,  the  upper  ones  being  immense  slabs  of  five  feet  by  four,  aad 
three  feet  thick.  A  second  figure  of  the  same  dimensions  was  afterwards 
found  in  the  vicinity ;  these  were  no  doubt  poiters  who  guarded  the  entrance 
to  these  temples. 

Having  visited  all  that  could  be  traced  in  the  vicinity  of  Smga  Sdrit  we 
proceeded  on  to  Mdlang,  distant  thirteen  palls  from  L^ang,  and  in  the 
evening  we  visited  the  ruins  of  S6pit-^rang,  usually  called  KStah  Bidah,  or 
demolished  fort,  the  site  of  the  last  establishment  t^  the  refugees  from 
M^apdhit. 

Hie  wall  of  this  fortification  is  of  brick,  and  the  foundation  is  traced  with- 
out difficulty.  We  rode  round  it  within  side,  and  as  far  as  we  could  calcu> 
late  it  could  not  measure  less  than  two  miles  round.  It  is  of  an  irregular 
figure,  but  in  a  position  rendered  remarkably  strong  by  two  rivers,  which 
run  their  course  round  three-fourths  of  the  wall,  and  then  unite,  llie 
depth  from  die  wall  to  the  rivers  is  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet,  and  in 
aome  places  still  more ;  in  many  parts  the  descent  is  nearly  p^pendicular. 
Where  the  rivers  do  not  encircle  the  walls,  a  deq>  moat  is  cut  from  one  river 
to  the  other,  whicfi  is  easily  flooded  by  stopping  the  coarse  of  either  river. 
It  is  about  seventy-five  feet  wide  and  not  less  than  fifty  deep,  even  in  its 
piefleat  stat^  filled  up  no  doubt  considerably,  and  in  many  parts  cultivat- 
G«  ed. 
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ed.     There  appear  to  be  several  dwelHogs,  if  not  villages,  within  the  wa) 
and  a  good  deal  of  cultivation,  principally  of  tobacco. 

The  next  morning  we  proceeded  to  visit  the  ruins  at  Kedal  and  Jdgu,  t 
former  about  seven  miles,  the  latter  nearly  four  from  Mdlang,  in  a  soul 
easterly  direction. 

At  Kedal  are  the  remains  of  a  very  beautiful  temple  of  8tO|ne :  its  prese 
height  about  thirty-five  feet.  The  building  is  supported  by  a  lion  at  each 
the  four  cornices,  and  one  ou  each  side  of  the  steps  of  the  entrance.  In  t 
centre  of  each  of  the  lower  departments,  between  the  lions,  are  figures 
relief  upon  the  wall.  The  mouldings  and  sculpture  on  this  temple  i 
in  the  same  style  as  those  of  Brambdnan  and  Boro  Bodo,  but  of  still  grea' 
beauty.  The  building  ts  surrounded  by  a  square  wall,  and  in  the  front  i 
raised  terrace.  The  chamber  appears  co  be  of  the  same  form  as  most  of  t 
temples  in  Java.  Over  the  entrance  is  an  immense  gorgon  head,  and  in  t 
chamber  itself  a  deep  hole. 

There  are  no  Hindu  images  or  other  traces  of  Hindu  mythology,  exc< 
what  may  be  afforded  by  the  lions,  and  the  figures  in  relief  above  menti( 
ed.  These  represent  the  same  principal  figure,  but  with  different  attribut 
On  one  side  three  immense  serpfents  entwine  over  the  head,  the  tail  of  one 
them  evidently  held  in  the  right  hand ;  on  another  a  water-pot,  with 
serpent's  head  attached  to  it,  is  on  the  head  of  the  figure }  and  on  the  oti 
there  is  a  female  figure  with  a  serpent,  the  female  reclining  over  the  head 

This  temple  is  just  within  the  skirts  of  a  forest. 
■  At  Jdgu,  also,  .we  found  the  ruins  a  few  yards  widiin  -a  forest,  but  thi 
appeared  to  have  been  more  extensive  than  the  preceding. 
.  The  base  of  the  principal  building  is  much  larger  than  any  of  the  te 
pies  we  visited  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  and  there  appeared  to  hs 
been  originctlly  two  or  three  terraces  rising  one'  above  the  other  to  i 
tiejght  of  thirty  feet.  The  form  of  the  entrance  still  appears,  but  the  re 
sides,  and  back  part  of  the  building,  have  entirely  given  way.  Behind  i 
ruin,  and  apparently  in  the  same  spot  on  which  it  originally  fell,  Ue; 
dilapidated  image  of  a  Hindu  d^ity.*  The  pedestal  of  this  image  is  perfc 
and  lies  near  it.  The  head  had  been  carried  to  Mdlang  some  years  ago  b 
Putchman.t  On  the  back' stone  we' observed  an  inscription,  evidently  in 
X>^van<igari  character,  and  which  the  Sepoy  who  accompanied  us  declai 

,  *  See  plftte  &oin  subjects  in  itooe  found  near  Sings  Saii,  No.  3.  f  Ditto,  No.  '. 
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to  be  Sanscrit.  The  characters  on  each  side  were  extremely  distinct,  but 
those  at  the  back  of  the  head  of  the  figure  were  defaced. 

This  building  is  most  richly  oraameoted  with  carved  work,  and  various 
devices  in  relief  are  cut  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  stories.  One  of  these 
relievos  represents  a  battle  between  an  army  of  apparently  polished  people 
and  an  army  of  Rasdksa.  The  figures  are  very  nidely'carved  and  dispropor- 
tioned,  but  in  general  richness  of  effect  may  be  compared  to  the  style  of  the 
ornaments  at  Boro  B6do.  There  are  a  variety  of  processions  and  achieve- 
ments represented  in  different  parts,  but  no  where  could  we  observe  any 
image  or  particular  object  of  devotion.  Along  the  cornices,  which  are  most 
splendidly  rich,  we  noticed  birds  and  beasts  of  various  descriptions  interwo* 
ven.  In  one  part  a  palm  trpn  hntween  two  lambs  approaching  each  other, 
in  another  a  perfect  boar,  apparently  led  to  the  sacrifice. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  principal  building,  say  fifty  yards,  stands  the 
remains  of  what  would  appear  to  have  been  an  elevated  terrace  of  about 
twelve  feet  high.  The  ascent '  is  on  one  side,  by  regular  stone  steps,  still 
perfect  ■ 

Previously  to  leaving  Mdlang  we  took  sketches  of  two  images  brought 
in  from  the  fort,  and  also  of  the  image  of  a  man,  peculiar  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  hair  was  tied.  At  Mdlang,  also,  I  received  from  the  Tttm&n^gung 
a  small  square  stone  box,  containing  a  golden-  Ungam ;  this  had  been  discovered 
three  months  before,  about  a  cubit  under  ground,  by  a  peasant,  while  digging 
for  stones  to  build  his  cooking  place.  The  Ungam  had  originally  two  very 
small  red  stones  within  it,  something  like  rubies :  one  of  them  was  lost  before 
it  was  delivered  to  me,  the  other  by  the  party  examining  it.* 

TEMPLES  AT  StKU. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  still  existing  at  Suku,  though  not  to  be  com- 
.pared  with  those  at  Brcmbdnan  and  B6ro  B6do  in  extent  and  magnificence^ 
seem  to  claim  a  peculiar  interest,  on  account  of  the  indication  they  afford 
of  a  different  form  of  worship.  These  ruins  were  not  known  to  Kuropeans 
until  a  short  time  previous  to  my  visit  to  the  central  districts,  in  May  1815, 
When  I  visited  them,  the  native  inhabitants  of  SiSra-k^ta  were  also  igno- 
rant of  their  existence,  and  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovefy  to  the  British 
raodent  at  that  court.  Major  Martin  Johnson. 

They 

*  See  plate  from  subjects  in  stone,  No.  3. 
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They  lie  in  an  eastern  direction  from  Sura-k^ta,  and  are  dittant  f1 
that  capital  about  twentj-six  Ekiglish  miles,  being  situated  on  the  8udi 
of  one  of  the  smaller  hills  to  be  found  on  the  base  of  the  mountain  Lo 
fVom  S&ta-lc&ta  our  road  was  a  continued  ascent,  which  increased  as 
approached  the  hills :  the  country  most  highly  cultivated,  end  in  the  im 
diate  vicinity  of  the  hills,  where  the  dry  cultivation  predominated,  b 
tiful  beyond  description. 

SAku  is  the  name  of  the  village  td  which  the  lands  in  the  neighbourti 
of  these  ruins  are  annexed  j  and  we  were  not  able  to  ascertain  that  i 
were  designated  by  any  other  name,  or  that  the  term  S^ku  bad  any  in 
diate  reference  or  application  to  the  buildings. 

Tile  pribcipal '  structure  is  a '  truncatMt  pynunid,  tituated  on  the  i 
elevated  of  three  successive  terraces."  The  ruins  of  two  obelisks,  ha 
the  fertn  of  the  section  of  a  pyramid,  are  also  observable  in  the  vicinii 
the  priDcipal  building,  and  on  each  side  of  die  western  ft'ont  appear  sei 
piles  of  ruinous  buildings  and  sculpture.  The  length  of  the  terract 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet ;  the  depth  of  the  first,  eighty  f 
of  the  second,  thir^;  and  of  the  highest,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet. 

The  approach  is  from  the  west,  through  three  porches  or  gateway 
which  the  outermost  alone  is  now  standing ;  but  enough  remains  of 
second  aiid  tMrd  to  indicate  a  similarity  of  construction.  Uris  porch 
buitdlng-of  about  sixteen  feet  high-,  in  tolerable  preservation,  of-  a  [ 
midid'fbrni;'  -  The  entrance  is  seven  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  about  t 
feet  wide ;  a  gorgon  head  forms  the  key-stone  of  the  arch.  The  asce 
first  by  seven,  and  shortly  after  by  three  steps ;  and  in  rcKef,  -on  the  C( 
of  the  flooring  under  the  porch,,  is  a  representation  of  the  male  and  fe 
pudenda. 

On  the  outer  &ce  of  the  porch  aereral  figuiies  are  sculptured  in  re 
On  the  right  side,  the  principal  figure  is  that  of  a  man  of  monstrous  ap 
ance  devouring  a  child  :  to  his  right  a  d<^  sitting,  the  heed  wanting,  i 
bird  oftbe  Storb  kind  nBaf' the  root  of  a  tree,  oAone  of  the  branches  of  v 
abirdnbtuniikea'dovelorjifigeoii  is  perched;  over  thefigure  is  a  bird  o 
wing,  ei&^r  the' hawk  or  ei^le.  Above  the  figure  of  a  man  with  the  t 
a  writhing  ^ake  in  bis  mouth,  is  another  which  appeared  to  us  to  be 
of  a  sphynx ;  it  is  however  represented  as  floating  in  the  air,  with  tiie 
aims,  and  tail  extended.     The  tail  is  similar  to  that  of  the  lizard  spi 

*  Seengnette,  page  1.  f  See  Mmexed  pUte,  No  S. 
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and  ihe  hands  sppetr  to  be  trebbed  claws,  but  the  body,  limbs,  and  frce, 
are  human:  the  breasts  distinguLsh  it  &a  female.  Over  tbia  again  is  a  small 
curling  reptile,  like  a  worm  or^mall  snake,  reminding  us  of  ^e  asp. 

On  the  .north  and  on 'the  south  face.c^^e  gateway  there  is  a  colossal 
eagle  with  extended  wings,  holding  in  its  talons  an  immense  serpent,  plaited 
in  three  folds,  its  bead  turned  towards,  tbe  eagle  and  omam^ited  with  a 
coronet. 

It  was  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  design  of  these,  sculptures,  witiiout 
being  forcibly  struck  with  their  reference  to  the  ancient  worship  of  Egypt. 
The  form  of  the  gateway  itself,  and  of  all  tbe  ruins  within  our  view,  was 
pyramidal.  In  the  monster  devouring  tbe  child  we  were  reminded  of  l^phon ; 
in  the  d<^,  of  AnouHs ;  in  the  stork,  of  the  Ibis :  tbe  tree,  too,  seemed  to 
be  the  palm,  by  vhioh  tbO'  Egyptians  designated  the  year;  tbe  pigeon,  the 
hawk,  the  immense  serpents,  'were  all  symbols  of  £^ptian  worship. 

Lying  on  tbe  first  traraoe  we  d}served  several  scattered  stones,  having 
various  devices  sculpbired  on  them,  some  of  human  tigurefi,  one  of  a  tiger 
wMiting  the  head,  which  had  been  broken  off,  and  several  of  elephants  and 
oxen.  On  one  we  noticed  the  representation  of  a  man  on  horseback,  fol- 
lowed by  five  spearmen  and  a  pda/cmg  bearer.  We  then  ascended  \yy  five 
steps  to  the  second  terrace,  on  which  were  also  some  scattered  ruins  of 
buildings  and  sculpture.  Ascending  again  three  steps  we  came  to  tbe  third 
terrace,  when  the  pnnclpal  building  appeared  in  front,  at  the  distance  of 
about  ninety  feet.  The  ruins  of  several  other  temples  and  buildings  also 
uipeared  in  irregular  heaps  on  each  side  of  its  front.  '  i 

This  building  Is  on  the  centre  of  the  terrace.  Its  base'  is  a  perfect  square, 
of  forty-three  feet  and  a  half  to  the  side,  decreasing  In  size  at  each  succes- 
ave  layer  of  stones,  so  as  to  form  steps  to  Ihe  be^t  of  nineteen  feet : .  above 
this  is  a  sort  of  cornice,  four  feet  nine  inches  hi^.  The  roof  Is  twenty-one 
feet  two  inches  from  north  to  south,  and  nineteen  feet  nine  inches  fcom 
east  to  west.  In  the  centre  <^  it  we  observed  a  part  raised,  of  about  a 
foot  square,  plercedby  a  small  round  bole^  It  had  the  Jippearance  of  being- 
intended  as  a  pedestal,-  or  step,  to  some  object  which  had  been  removed. 

Tbe  sides  of  the  pyramid  face  the  cardinal  points.  The  western  side 
contains  a  flight  of  narrow  steps.  At  the  top,  in  the  front  of  the  building, 
we  noticed  two  serpents,  which  appear  to  have  been  used  for  water-pipes ; 
wiUi  this  eiilception,  the  -whole  building  was  plain  and  unomamented  hy 
sacred  emblems.    The  ndes  of  the  staircase  are  faced  with  flat  stones. 

Tie 
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The  upper  story  or  cornice  is  constructed  with  greater  deliocy  than  the 
building  generally. '  We  were  not  able  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any 
chamber  within,  and  the  point  cannot  be  decided  without  material  iDJury  to 
the  edifice. .  The  eastern  side  seems  to  have  suffered  mrat  from  the  effects  of 
time. 

Upon  the  ground. on  each  side  of  the  ascent  is  a  lai^  stone,  in  the  shape 
of  a  tortoise,  measuring  not  less  than  eight  feet  in  length ;  the  back  flat, 
but  the  head  well  executed.  A  little  advanced  in  front  there  ia  a  third  of 
the  same  description. 

Near  these,  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance,  stand  the  remains  of  two 
temples,  in  one  of  which  we  discovered  the  ashes  of  fire  recently  kindled. 
The  natives  who  attended  informed  us  that  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbour' 
ing  villages  were  still  in  the  habit  of  burning  incense  and  kiodltng  fire  in 
this  temple,  and  that  when  they  suffered  under  or  dreaded  any  misfortune, 
they  made  an  offering  of  this  nature  in  the  hope  of  averting  it.  The 
building  is  about  seven  feet  square,  and  on  all  sides  various  images  are 
sculptured  on  it. 

The  odier  building,  which  is  still  further  south,  has  a  terrace  iu  the 
centre,  the  steps  ascending  to  which  are  still  perfect.  The  builcbng 
spears  to  retain  nothing  of  its  original  pyramidal  form,  except  at  the  south- 
east corner. 

On  difierent  sides  of  this  pile  of  building  we  noticed  two  inscriptions, 
each  consisting  of  four  characters.  As  they  both  agreed  with  various  othei 
inscripUons  in  this  neighbourhood,  except  in  the  last  character,  which  wa: 
different  in  all,  we  concluded,  that  they  were  dates.  To  the  north  of  th 
principal  building,  and  almost  contiguous  to  it,  is  an  oblong  structun 
running,  east  and  west.  On  this  there  has  evidently  been  a  low  terrac 
with  a  raised  wall  at  the  back. .  On  the  upper  part  of.  this  terrace,  and  ne^ 
l^e  principal  building,  is  a  raised  platform,  from  which  rises  aa  obeHs 
somewhat  similar  to  that  noticed  in  the  south,  but  of  a  iquch  larg 
base,  and  ornamented  with  various  devices  on  all  sides.  The  spiral  to];i 
incomplete.  Resting  inclined  upon  the  west  front  of  the  obelisk,  is  a  stat 
about  four  feet  high  and  three  feet  broad.* 

On  each  side  of  the  terrace,  which  is  narrow  and  long,  we  observed,  b 
above  and  below,  various  devices  cut  in  relief;  also  a  stone  vase  for  < 
taining  water,  respecting  which. a  tradition  runs,  that  it  could  nevei 

en 
*  See  No.  7  of  the  plate,  frwi  the  niini  of  Snku.' 
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jBB^iy.  We  atw  rau^  from  the  ground  and.  took  sk^clies  of  several  Ashs 
aodstoDefi  in  tlie  vicinity,  which  had.t>een  thrown, down  4M»  their  faces. 
Of  these  ooe  represents  a  homed  bo^r.t  On  another  .is  an  elephant,  tole- 
ieahly  well  e^ecutfd*  In  another  the  chief  %uii&  is  .represented  striking  off 
Jiuroan  head3.j:  On  another  .there  is  a  dog  standing  arect,  and  dressed  like 
Aroao.  with  sowe  buildingp  remarkably  ibr  th&  correctness- of -the  perepec- 
Aire.  On  another  is  a  representation  of  the  monkey  flag,§  the  standard  of 
Atjiina,  and  even  uaed  at.  the  ipresenf  My  by,  ih»Gl4dak^  establishment  at 
SurO'kirta.  ■■.,-■>  -f        i-  ■,...;,  ,       --■.. 

We,  discovered,  nearly  bu/iei}  in  the  grMnd,  two  gigantic  statues  with 
Juiinan  bodies  and  limbs.,  but:  winged  iron  t^r^^ms  like  bats,  and  witb  spnr^ 
I^Ktve  the  heel  like  those  «f  a  cock.^  -  Tl^is  figure  occurs  frequently  in  relief 
with  some  variaUoQ.:  som^mes  iwith  a  fan  .tail^  and  its.  mags  exteoded,  so 
«s  almost  to  form  a  circle;**  in  another  the  face  appears  devoid  of  flesh, 
and  the  6gure  is  standing  with  ooe  foot  on  an  elephant  and  the  other  on  a 

tortoise,tt  .,,..■ 

On  the  lappet  of  the  waistband  of  one  of  these  colossal,  statues  we  noticed 
*n  inscription  of.  several  lines;  but-the,  most  uitoresting- and  perfect  was 
jdtscqvered  on  th&  back  oftheotheri  atlerwe  had  with  much  difficulty  reused 
it  to  an  erect  posture.  This  last  inscription  is  io  «xceUeot  preservation,  and 
consists  of  lines,  in  ^ch  of  which  th«:e  ar^  charactei&  .  The  perfect  state 
«f  this  part  of  the, stone  must  be  ,attrit/uted  to  its  haviogi  been  protected  from 
.the  weather  by  its  position  along  the  ground.  This-  inscription,  as  well  as 
all  the  others  which  we  disicovered,  are  raised  from  the  stone  in  relief,  in 
the  same  character  as. that  first  noticied,  which  differs  from  most  whicly  had 
previously  been  discovered  on  the  island.Jt  ■ 

We  noticed  pairticularly,  as  forming  an  exceptioa  to^thcscu^tures  in 
general,  imotber  figure  with  four  hands..  It  h«s  a.qQronet  on  the  head  and 
earrings,  and  from  the  back  of  the  ear  on  each  aid&..4ppear,ta,spring  wings, 
which  are  half  expanded  over  the  back  of  each  shoulder.  The  arms  and 
hands  were  too  mutilated  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  attr&utes... . 
sroL.  II.  .       H  ,.-..',      t-  ■     A 

t  See  No.  1],  sameplgte.        %  SeeNo.I,  eameplate.        j  See  No.  5,  same  plate. 
0  An  eatabliahment  coaiutJDg  ofa  certain  nundieT  of  men  and  horsei  always  kept  in  readioeaa 
for  tbe  public  service. 

^  See  No.  4,  same  plate,        **  See  No.  6,  same  plate.        f  f  See  No.  8,  same  plate. 
%X  F™  K  f'c  simile  of  one  of  these,  aee  plate;  others  of  tbe  sane  kind  were  lubfeqaently 
discovered  at  Kediri  and  fiutbei  east. 
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A  little  nearer  to  the  north  of  the  tortoises,  in  front  of  the  principil 
building,  stands  a  large  erect  «tatue,*  apparently  in  its  original  poutioQ ; 
at  the  back  of  which,  on  a  scroll  hanging  from  the  waistband,  is  bd  iDscrip. 
tion  of  several  lines ;  a  figure  holding  a  double-beaded  trident  inead  hand 
and  having  three  spikes  on  each  elbow,  rudely  executed,  and  elsewbeie  a 
phaUuSt  upwards  of  six  feet  long  and  not  less  than  3ve  iu  circumfetence. 
It  bad  been  broken  in  halves,  but  the  two  parts  were  easily  brought  to. 
gether :  round  the  upper  part  are  four  large  balls  of  equal  dimenuooB : 
along  the  urethra  is  an  inscription  in  two  lines,  the  letters  being  one  above 
the  other,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  one  of  these  lines  is  the  representation 
of  a  kris  blade,  and  two  squares  crossing  each  other  just  above  the  point, 
with  a  circle  and  other  ornaments  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  represent  the  sun  \ 
to  the  right  of  this  is  a  representation  of  the  moon  in  the  first  quarter ; 
and  further  again  to  the  right  a  small  circle  representing  a  star:  the  whole 
in  relief,  very  correctly  executed,  and  in  good  preservation. 

On  one  of  the  temples  adjacent  there  are  representations  of  a  similw 
symbol  nif.  In  relief. 

We  observed  several  monstronfi  figures  with  cliibn  nf  difl«rent  niTes.  One 
in  particular  fronting  the  principal  building,  grinning  most  horribly,  and 
two  near  the  steps  leading  to  the  upper  terrace  from  the  south  side. 

Below  the  upper  terrace  on  the  south  side,  we  noticed  the  foundation  of 
a  building  of  an  oblonig  shape,  with  three  large  slabs,  on  which  were 
sculptured  several  objects  which  appeared  much  to  interest  the  Javans.  On 
one  we  observed  a  manufacturer  of  kris  blades  in  the  act  of  striking  the 
steel.  Above  him  are  placed*  as  in  his  workshop,  among  several  blades  o 
different  forms,  a  trident,  a  water-pot,  a  pair  of  shears,  and  something  no 
very  nnlike  Mercury's  wand.  On  another  stone  is  seen  a  man  with  th 
proboscis  of  an  elephant,  and  in  his  hand  a  dog :  on  the  third  is  a  ms 
blowing  a  Javan  bellows. 

The  naUves  informed  us,  that  the  countiy  people  were  in  the  habit 
making  ofierings  to  these  sculptures,  which  they  highly  esteemed,  from 
tradition  that  they  represented  the  original  Javan  tukang  b^si,  or  workman 
iron  and  steeL 

The  workmanship  is  ruder  than  that  in  the  temples  at  Brambdnan^  £ 
BSnfo,  or  MtUangt  and  the  worship  must  have  been  difi^ent. 

Ik 
*  See  No.  10  of  tiie  Mme  plate.. 
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Most  of  the  images  which  are  not  in  relief  have  been  decapitated,  and 
the  heads  are  not  to  be  found ;  but  there  still  remains  enoi^h  to  enable  a 
person  well  acquainted  with  heathen  mythology,  to  decide  on  the  classes 
to  which  they  may  generally  be  referred. 

-  I  could  find  no  traditions  regarding  these  temples ;  but  subsequent  exa- 
mination has  enabled  us  to  decide  that  the  character  found  in  the  inscrip^ 
tions  is  an  ancient  form  of  the  Javan,  and  that  the  dates  are,  on  one  of  the 
stones,  1361,  and  on  the  larger  phallus,  1363. 

Besides  the  ruins  of  temples  in  brick  noticed  by  Dr.  Horsfield  in  the  Tempiu  ia 

„    ,  .  .  1      ..  ».  ,    brick  aUibang, 

eastern  proTinces  of  the  native  pnnces,  numerous  buildings,  constructed  ^c- 
of  similar  materials,  are  found  extending  from  the  site  of  Mqjapdhit  east- 
ward as  far  as  Probolingo,  near  which,  a  few  yards  off  the  high  road,  are 
situated  two  temples  in  brick  represented  in  the  vignettes.     The  larger 
temple  may  be  about  sixty  feet  high. 

All  the  temples  of  this  class  (that  is  to  say,  coi^tructed  in  brick,  for  they 
all  vary  in  their  style)  were  probably  built  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
Hindu  religion.  Those  constructed  of  stone  must  be  referred  to  a  much 
earlier  period. 

Near  Buitenzorff,  and  also  at  R6cha  Domas,  a  few  miles  further  inland,  An^qo'tjef 

"  iie«r    Unlten- 

both  places  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  P^^dratit  are  "»«■ 
found  several  rude  images  in  stone,  and  among  them  a  figure  with  three 
faces  (trm6r^.    Images  of  the  same  kind,  as  well  as  casts  in  metal,  are 

also 
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»Ibo  found. in  C%l^f6ani  ,  Thclatter  «re  particularly  prized,  by  tht  dueft  of 
Teldgoi  -who -are  descended:  £tom  the  priaces  of  P<yi^draM,  tnd  couudw 
these  relics  as<re^e9etatstt<ui9  of  their  forefathers.  In  the  poaseuion  of  the 
present  Tumi/ing'gtmg  of  Teldga  is  an  ancient  manuscript  writtm  oo  Jsvui 
pi^ier,  andicfided  np  ^n  1%. manner  of  t^e  manuscripts  of  Av&  The.cbs- 
racters  appear  to  be!  ancient  Jaran  or  Kdxoi,  but  ill  written.  This  rnaou-' 
Kiipt  contains  .drawings  of  deities,  of  the  signs  of.  the  Zodiac,  aoi 
numerous  other  astronomical, .  or  perhaps  ratiier  astrologiiial  devices.*  Of 
the  histoi'y  of  the',  manuscript  notiiing  is  knowii,  further  than  dut  the 
Tum&ng'giaig,  and  his  -fnnily  believe  it  to  have  come  with  the  rdics  before* 
Hientioniod  ^m..P<^<gdran<.    A  oepyof  it  bas.beeft  brou^it  to  ]^gland.' 

Besidei  t^^  extensive  remains .  of  temples  ^nd  other  edifices  ^ready 
n)et)tioned''in  the.  districts  east  ■  of  Okiribon^  where.  aUme  the  antiquities 
deserve  attention  as  works  of  art,  there  are  to  be  found  on  the  mountun 
of  Un^dtang  the  ruins  of  several  very  beautifully  executed  temples  in  stone, 
with  numerous  dilapidated  figures,  and  among  them  several  chariots  of 
S&ria,  or  the  sim.  Most  of  them  are  sadly  mutiJated,  but  enough  was  left 
to  authorize  a  sketch  of  their  original  design.t 

The  Cbdndi  Banyuk^ning  (yellow  water),  which  are  so  called  from  their 
vicinity  to  the  village  of  that  name,  are  situated  within  a  few  yards  of  a 
small  volcanic  crater,  which  at  the  time  I  visited  them  was  in  many  parte 
too  hot  to  be  trodden  with  safety.  >  Tbey  appear  to  have  been  built  on 
extensive  terraces  cut  out  of  the  mountain,  and  rising  one  above  another  at 
intervals  of  some  hundred  yards.  The  natives  assert,  that  the  temples  were 
formerly  far  more  extensive,  and  that  near  the  summit  of  several  of  the 
adjoining  peaks  other  temples  are  to  be  found.  But  here,  as  in  most  part: 
of  Java,  tlie  mountains  for  a  considerable  way  below  the  summit  have  beei 
covered,  for  ages,  with  an  almost  impenetrable  forest:  and  where  this  i 
not  the  case,  the  mountains  have  either  been  rent  near  their  summit,  or  ai 
covered  with  la  ever  mi 

have  formerly  t  lich    on 

crowned  these  coaled 

more  frequently  made 

the  British  dui  ire  dou 

leas  many  very 

*  For  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  extract*  from  this  mEtnuscript  see  Aatronomy,   vol.  i. 
t  See  plate. 
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In  Bat^UtKiagi,  the  most  eastern  province  of  the  island^  besides  figures  i^; 
<^  Hindu  deities,  several  others  are  to  be  found  of  extraordinary  and 
grotesque  appearance,  which  a{4>ear  to  represent  the  local  deities  of  the 
island,  and  corresponding  with  those  which  are  still  worsbip{>ed  on  BdU. 
Bat  whether  ihey  are  to  be  considered  as  the  deities  of  the  Jaratis  orBMians 
is  doubtful,  as  the  Bdlians  long  had  possession  of  this  province  f  and  it  it 
remarkablej  tiiat  no  such  6gure8  are  to  be  foandin  the  provinces fbrtiier 
westward. 

The  traditions  of  the  country  concerning  the  former  seats  of  govemmetit,  ^ 
enable  us  to  trace  at  this  day  the  site  of  M6dang  Kwa^Uartt  Jang'gdtOt 
GegiUmg  or  Singa  Sdri,  Dahd  or  Kedtri,  Pajajdran,  and  Mtyapdbit,  exist" 
ing  in   remains  of  immense  tanks,  heaps  of  building  materials,  and  other 
unequivocal  vestiges  of  former  cities. 

Midang  Kamtilan*  was  situated  in  the  district  of  Wirasdha,  where  in 
die  centre  of  an  extensive  forest  is  pointed  out  the  site  of  the  Setingel, 
distinguished  by  heaps  of  stones  and  bricks ;  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  it  are  the  walls  and  excavation  of  an  extensive  tank,  several  hundred 
feet  in  length  and  breadth.  These  ruins,  of  which  little  more  can  be  said 
than  that  they  are  clearly  discernible,  are  situated  between  Penwadddos  and 
the  most  eastern  of  the  volcanic  wells  alluded  to  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work.  .  The  natives  have  a  superstition,  that  the  site  of  this  ancient  capital 
cannot  be  visited  without  some  misfortune  attaching  to  the  party  who  under* 
took  the  visit.  Those  whom  I  had,  with  some  difficulty,  induced  to  accom- 
pany me  to  the  spot,  did  not  fail  to  assure  me  that  I  should  lose  my  govern- 
ment within  the  year.  As  the  event  justified  the  prediction,  it  is  probable 
that  the  superstition  has  rather  gained  ground  than  otherwise.  Many  Javans 
mountain,  that  Brambdnan  was  the  original  of  Midang  Kam^lan ;  it  is  at  least 
highly  probable  that  it  was  once  the  seat  of  empire. 

The  site  of  Jang'gdla  is  still  pointed  out  in  the  district  of  that  name  in 
the  division  of  Surabdya,  and  the  country  around  is  strewed  with  antiqui- 
ties.  The  same  may  be  said  of  S(n^a  Sdri  and  Kedirt.  At  Pqjqjdran,  a 
heap  of  stones  is  pointed  out  as  the  ruin  of  the  Seftngel,  and  numerous  lines 
crossing  the  country  between  rivers,  attest  the  care  with  which  this  position 
was  entrenched.  They  may  be  seen  close  by  the  road  side,  at  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  governor-general's  country  residence,  and  in  many  places 
they  hare  been  cut  through  to  make  a  passage  for  the  high  road. 

At 

*  See  chapter  on  HUtorj. 
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At  Mc0apdkitt  in  the  district  of  Wtrasdha,  the  marks  of  former  grande 
are- more  manifest.  Here  the  wallfi  of  the  tank,  upwards  of  a  thousand  fi 
in  length  and  not  less  than  six  hundred  in  breadth,  are  quite  perfect  Tt 
are  of  burnt  brick  and  about  twelve  feet  high.  The  whole  areaof  tiie  tai 
when  I  visited  it,  was  one  sheet  of  beautiful  rice  cultivation,  and  aim 
surrounded  by  a  noble  forest  of  teak. 

A  village  adjacent  is  called  Tra  W&lan,  or  Ti'amg  W^Um  (the  light  of 
moon) :  here  we  found  the  tomb  of  P'&tri  Champa.  Proceeding  throi 
three  regular  squares^  each  enclosed  with  a  wall,  and  in  each  of  which  v 
erected  several  pendapas  or  sheds,  we  came  to  the  interior  od  asceac 
a  few  steps.  On  the  right  side  of  this  enclosure,  and  elevated  a  few  \ 
was  the  tomb  of  the  princess  and  her  nurse }  the  tomb  being  in  the  M 
metan  style,  and  having  upon  it,^  in  ancient  Javan  characters,  the  date  1 
perfectly  distinct  and  in  relief.  On  the  other  side  are  the  tombs  of 
Tumur^gung  Jdya  Bdya,  Den  Mas,  and  nine  other  chiefs-  whose  ni 
are  mentioned.     The  tomb  is  religiously  guarded  by  several  priests. 

The  ruins  of  the  palace  and  several  gateways  of  burnt  brick  are  t 
seen  j  but  the  whole  country,  for  many  miles,  is  thickly  covered  wi 
stately  teak  forest,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  growth  of  ages,  so 
it  is  diificult  to  trace  the  outline  of  this  former  capital.  Ruins  of  ten 
mostly  executed  in  brick,  are  scattered  about  the  country  for  many  i 
and  attest  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  this  "  pride  of  Java." 
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I  observed  sear  the  fonner  site  of  M^apdAit  two  images  of  Ganisay  and 
some  other  mutilated  deities  of  the  Hindu  mythology.  Nearthe  tank  was  the 
figure  represented  in  one  of  the  plates,*  partly  human  and  partly  of  the  form . 
of  a  bird,  and  a  distorted  figure,  which  the  Javans  called  M^k  J'm^ga  % 
but  in  general  the  vicinity  of  Mt^apShit'a  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  any 
representations  of  the  Hindu  duties.  The  temples  are  beautifully  decorated 
with  representatitms  of  flowers,  wid  other  peculiar  oroaments,  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  describe. 

The  only  collection  which  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Europeans  of  uilqn^  "^ 
these  interesting  remains  of  antiquity,  previously  to  the  establishment  of 
the  British  government  in  1811,  was  by  Mr.  Engelhard,  formerly  governor 
of  Semdrang.  In  the  garden  of  the  residency  at  that  station,  several  very 
beautiful  sutgects  in  stone  were  arranged,  brought  in  from  different  parts  of 
the'  country.  Of  them,  and  of  several  others,  which  i^pear  to  have  been 
brought  into  some  of  the  native  villages  from  the  vicinity  of  the  diflerent 
temples,  drawings  have  been  taken,  and  the  representations  of  Cfon^jot  and 
DUrgat  (called  Lora  J&igran),  both  from  sutgects  as  large  aa  life,  wrought 
in  close  grained  stone,  will  serve  to  convey  some  notion  of  the  beauty  and 
delicacy  with  which  they  are  executed. 

I  ^lall  conclude  this  very  general  and  imperfect  account  of  the  remains 
of  sculpture  on  Java,  by  referring  the  reader  to  the  annexed  plate,  con? 
taining  representations  of  several  subjects  in  stone,  collected  and  arranged 
in  the  Chinese  temple  of  worship  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Batavia.  The 
period  at  which  they  were  collected  is  not  known,  and  the  sut^ts  in 
general  are  not  so  well  executed  as  those  found  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
island;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Chinese,  whose  form  of  worship 
is  at  present  so  different  from  that  of  the  Hindus  (however  similar  it  may 
have  been  formerly)  should  in  a  foreign  land  thus  prize  and  appreciate  the 
idols  of  a  people  whom  they  afiect  to  hold  in  contempt  § 

Another  plate  annexed  exhibits  several  subjects  in  stone,  collected  from  the 
vicini^  of  B&^o  B6do  in  Ked/i.    The  originals  are,  as  large  as  life,  and  the 
sculpture  and  ornaments  are  executed  with  great  skill.     No.  2  is  an  image    ' 
with  three  heads  (or  trm^ti),  similar  to  one  on  Gdmtiig  Dieng.    No.  3  is  a 
mutilated  image  of  Br&hmat  having  four  faces :  this  was  found  in  a  field, 

wit^iq 

*  See  piste  from  nibjecu  in  ttcme,  No,  5.       f  See  fronti^ece  W  tbe  lecond  Tolome. 

%  See  pUtc  frota  a  subject  in  stone  brought  firooi  Smnbinan.  {  See  plate. 
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withi^  a  few  buDdred  yards  o£  the  great  temple  of  Bbro  Bodo.  The  imige 
No.  4  also  occurs.DB  G^vng  Prdhu. 
cwu  in  Dwtti.  The  casts  in  metal  which.  Irave  beefi  diacoyered  in.  the  central  districts  of 
/ava  are  numerous.  The. subjects  r^reseoled  in  the  plates  annexed,  vere 
selected  from  .aoc^ectiao-af  about  a  hundred  brou^t  by  me  to  this  cbuu' 
try.  They  had  mo^  .of  thsm.;becQ  found  at  different  times  near  the  rains 
of  tbe  tenq>les,  and  preserved  in  the  families  of  the  petty  chiefs.  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  resident  of  Ked&,  &r  many  of  them,  which 
w«re  brpught  {n  to.  bim  ii^.thenatives,  oaits  being  generally  known  that 
sul^ects  of  tbe  kind.wcre  inteceatiaft  to  the  Britisb  authorities. 

These  casts  are  generally  of  oo[^ez^  sometimea  of  brass,  and  rarely  of 
silver.  The  m^ority.and  bat  excaited  were  .found  in  the  vicinity  ef 
Ginimg  Dieng ;  and  it  ia  .aaseited  ifa«t  ibmeriy  .many  gold  casts, '  of  a  simi- 
lar description,  .^ere  di8co;eeiedv  ikhiah  have  been  melted  down.  The 
village  d  Kdli  SShcTf  situated  at  tiie.  /oot  of  the  mountain,  is  said  from 
tine  imiaelnorial  to  have- paid.. its  annual  rent,  amounting  to  upwards 
df  a  thousand  dQllars,  ia-gpld.  |UDcured  by  melting  down  tbe  rdics  of 
antiquity  discovered  in  the  vicinity ; .  hut  &c  some  years  past,  no  more 
golden  images  being  found,  the  rentuve.paid<in.the  coin  of  the  country. 

Among  the  casts  which  arenow.  exhibited^  will  be  observed  two  images  of 
Brdh/ut ;  .one  with  fight  arms,  standing  up<m  a  male  and  female  figure  ^ 
the  other  with- four,  .on ,  a  pedestal,  s^naoonted  by  tbe  lotus,  having  aifra^ 
ment  of  the  goose  in  front.  The  former,  in  particular,  is  most  beautifully 
executed.  

The  casts  vary  from  three  to  six  inches  io  height,  and  abound  in  a 
A-anety  of  delicate  ornaments,  which  it  has  not  been  attempted  to  represent 
in  theplatea.  .  ,     .  -       .,..-. 

zodiKdcnpt.  Several  <»pper  cups,;  varying  from  three  te  five  inches  in  diameter,  and 
having  the  signs  of ^th^  zodiac  and  other  designs  represented  upon  them  in 
relief,  have  likewise  been  discovered  in  difierent  parts  of  the  island.  A  fac 
simile  (reduced)  of  them  is  given  in  tbe  annexed  plate. 

As  the  Javans  of  the  present  day  attach  no  particular  desi^iatton  to  the 
■different  deities,  except  that  of  Gcfna  arid  other  terms  to  Gandsa,  and  that 
of  LSro  Jongran  to  Ddrga,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  attach  to  all 
ihe  representations  the  names  which  some  of  them  may  bear  in  the  Hindu 
mythology  of  continental  India.    Many  of  them  do  not  occur  in  Moor's 
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fontheoa :   some  toe.  decidedly  Braminical»  others .  Budh,  and  some  it  is 
difficult  to  class.under  either  head. 

A  variety  of  bells,  tripods,  and  ornameDts  of  various  descriptions,'  occur 
in  casts  of  metal, .  and  form  part  of  the  collection  brought  to  England. 
Zlese  are.  of  a  small  size,,  seldom  exceeding  a  few  inches  in  length,  although 
bells  sometimes  occur  much  larger  j  sevend  of  them,  are  represented  in  one 
.  of  the  annexed  plates. 

.The  inscriptioDs  engraved  on  stone,  and  in  characters- no.longer  under- 1^ 
stood  by  the  people,  of  the  country,  are  innumerable :  simflar  imcriplions 
engraved  on  copper  have. also. been  found  in  particular  districts.     The  whole 
may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads : 

I.  Inscriptions  in  the  ancient  i^^tXTR^gfon'  character  of  continental  India. 
,    2.  Inscriptions  in.  characters  .which  appear  to  have  some  con^iection  with 
.   the  modem  Javui,  and  were  probably  the  characters  used  by  the  pec^le.  of 
Stiada. 

S.  Inscriptions  in  various  characters,  not  appearing  to  have  any  immediate 
connection  with  either  the  Devandgari  or  the  Javan  characters,  and  which 
.  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  decypber. 

4.  Inscriptions  in  the  Kdwi  or  ancient  Javan.  character. 
Of  these  the  first,  seem  to  lay  claim  to  the  highest  antiquity.  The  prin- 
dpal  inscription  of  this  kind,  and  indeed  the  only  one  of  any  length,  is 
that  found  at  Brambdman,  and  noticed  by  Colonel  Mackenzie  in  his  inte- 
resting account  of  the  ruins  of  Braa^tdnan,  as  a  real  Hindu  Sassanum.  -The 
stone,  which  is  now  broken  into  six  parts,  was  originally  six  feet  nine  inches 
long  and  three  feet  six  wide,  in  the  shape  of  a  tomb-stone,  and  the  whfde 
(tf  one  face  is  covered  with  characters,  which  appear  to  have  been  very  well 
executed. 

Fac-similes  of  this  inscriptionhaving  been  brought  to  Europe,,  the  cha- 
xacters  were  immediately  rect^piised.  by  Mr.  Wilkins  as  an  ancient  form  of 
the  Devandgari,  in  use. upon  the  continent  of  India  probably  about  eight  or 
nine  centuries  since. .  it  .is  .to  be  r^retted,  that  from  the  constant  exposure, 
of  the  stone,. and  the. fractures  which  it  has, received,  the- characters  are  in 
many. parts  e&ced,  so  as  to  render  it.  almost  impossible  to  connect  the 
sentences.  .  No. date  c^n  be  discovered,  nor  any  name  whioh  might  afford 
a  clue  to  the  object  or  origin  of  the  inscription.  From  such  detached  parts 
aa  are  legible,  it  appears  to  be  a  record  of  some  grant  of  honour  or  riches 
to  the  party  whose  praises  it  records.  A  specimen  of  a  sentence  from  this 
vox.,  u.  I  .inscription, 
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iDscription,  o£ ihe  Bun«  tifle  as  ihe  origiinl,  iritfai:  t^  cMmponda^'dKU 
racters  in  the  modem  Deoandgari*,  appears  io  the  chapter  od  Laognage  and 
Literature. 

Siniilar  chuactec^  .though  appuentfy  somewkit  nunra  moieco,  are  Soaod 
on  Kvecal  inuiges  at  Skga  Sdn,  ^cansccipts  o£  same  ai  which  iriil  be  aeen 
iO'die.  plates  to  this  voik. 

Of  the  second  class  are  the  inscriptions  on  the  Bdiu  A^  or  ^graved 
stnoe,  standing  Jtaor  tin  rains  of  .ihe  aneieid  c^td  viJ't^igttran,  and  those 
bixad  nt  Kmiiit  ia  the  pivrince  of  C!A^rjiDit,  to.  which  plus  it  is  rdated 
that  spine,  of  ^pBOBcea'd*  i%9(triaii  fled  on  ttovmrthrowMftfaa^  wfini 
hy  the  Mahometans.  The  chacactem  no  these  inscnptaons  i^iaar  ray 
aiftariy  to  resemble  aadi  other.  The  atone  st  Paj^tlrmi,  as  &i  at  I 
CW^  decypber  it,  wi&  tb«  asaistarice '  of  the  Panaaitiitm  ^  RMteaapt 
^peus  to  4)6  a  ceovd  in  praiie'  of  a  certain  Makan^a,  -wbnse  iia*Be  ia  not 
mentioned.  One  of  ^ese  at  Kwd&y  a  iac-simile  of  which  is  exhibited  io 
tiwiJamaeKed  {data,  we  were  finabled  to  ti«i»tote  m  fdOowft. 

>'  IHue  Pgm^  is  abW  to  cbtek  the  evU  course  iof  men,  by  wadiing  awi^ 
*'  their  evil  inclinations,  and  he  can  sbeir  them  the  ri^  wa.y,  and  prevent 
**  covetousness  and  aitotd£t  hy  his'gQod  advice,    ,1B6%*'  '■  ■: 

A-f  i&t>dU  ihere  i^re  cer^ral  othw  ifiscripttonB  in  the  saine  diancter,  but 
in  comman  with  the  whole  of  tbiis  duis  .V«cy  nadfeljr  executed.    Several  of 
the  characters  andsigtis  ^ere  fotmd,  oa.s^ct  BX9aaination«  to  be  od  tbe 
sam^  princi^e  as  the /&van. 
.  Of  the  thirdclasstbBTeader  willinda&c-Him#e:oaaTeducedBcide;t 

Biit  the  inecriptions  «f  the  ^t  of  tbeiK  olaaaesaietltt  nHntnwnerqoi^ 
tlK.besl  executed*  in.the  bighett  ^tat^  of  {ireiaTiitiBn.  lad  as  thej  admit 
of  translation*  are  of  perhaps  higher  interest  than  the  others.  Of  theie 
soon  bave  been  aleeadj^  aoticed  &  Qc.Hcntfeld's  acodimt  of  ^  Tenaos 
of  antiquity  is:  the  vicinity  -of  XetUri  (farmeily.  caHed  Ht^td)  ;  many  havs 
beea  Ibund  in  the  vicinity  Of  the  sapfMed  site  of,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Jaa^ffiiay  in  the  division  of  the  aMdemi£Hr«ir^a.  and  some  at  Biktf  neav 
jfo^  Sdri.  TbcK  aiE  invari^ly  engrarad  on  ha^.  flat  sttmes,  .m  the  shape 
d':tambH9ton«Sj  restiag  upon  a.kihd  of -timme  of  letus  leyvts.!};  Bac-^i^iilta 
of  ^e  wfaola  of  these  have  been  brought  to  Ei^hnd*  and  aevend  have  been 
traniiated  into  English. 

-   Iw 

*  See  plate,  Volume  I.— {language. 
t  See  plat£  of  an  iDMriptJoti  in  the  dbtrict  of  PakiUingim 
■  i  Sm  pbrta. 
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Ih  the  collection  of  inscn^itions  at  Swabdifa,  the  following  dates  appear : 

On  a  stone  found  near  Jaa^gdla.,,^ »,,...,  „.,.S68. 

On  another  found  near  the  same  place »..,„...„„...,,845i 
On  another  firom  the  Kendai^  hills,- ■^*,....— ^865. 

Sereral  prior  datei,  as  116,  363,  647t  773)  are  mentioned  in  the  body  of 
these  inscr^iUons,  which  seem  to  re&r  to  historical  events  of  preceding 
centuries  }  bat  the  dates  abore^mentioned,  with  some  others,  appear  in  the 
naual  place  to  shew  the  actual  date  of  the  inscription  itself. 

The  date  of  a  similar  inscription  found  in  Kedii  is  505,  and  of  another 
Stone  found  in  the  central  districts  506 ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertaioed 
what  particular  events  these  inscriptions  record.  The  annexed  translations 
from  three  of  the  stones  collected  at  Sttrabdya,  were  made  by  Captain 
Davey  at  my  request,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Pwtambahan  a€  Sitmenap.'^ 

Insgifptions  in  the  same  character  have  likewise  been  found  on  cdpper, 
very  beautifully  executed  and  in  a  high  state  cf  preservaUon.  The  date  on 
one  of  these  tms  been  ascertained  to^  735,  and  on  another  865.  I  found 
several  collected  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
Batftvia.t 

The  PanambdJien  of  Sumenap  was  aUe  to  read  the  latter  without  difficulty ; 
but  finding  them  to  be  filled  with  terms  of  praise  and  devotion  which  be 
«ould  not  comprehend,  it  was  not  attempted  to  render  a  literal  translation. 
One  of  the  {dates  (No.  3),  to  which  at  my  request  be  devoted  particular 
attention,  contains  an  invocation  to  Sang  yang  Br6ma  to  favour  and  pros- 
per the  country  of  G^ilang  (Smga  Sari),  and  to  give  assistance,  by  means 
of  Jdofa  Kdtsangy  in  repelling  all  evils  and  attacks,  so  that  the  country  may 
become  celebrated  and  flouridbing. 

The  country  of  Gegikmg  (SiRga  SdriJ  flourished  in  time  of  Pdt^L 

Another  of  these  plates  (No.  9.)  contains  an  invocation  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, in  favour  of  the  country  of  i^^  CKediriJj  which  flourished  at  the 
same  time. 

In  some  of  the  eastern  districts  of  the  Native  Provinces  and  at  SdkUt  near 
the  mountain  Ldwu,  inscriptions  on  stone  occur  in  relief.  Some  of  them  occu- 
py stones  several  feet  high,  and  are  written  in  well  executed  letters,  above  an 
inch  square.  The  date  of  one  of  these  is  1S63.  A  fac  simile  of  ano^er 
of  the  same  kind  reduced,  is  given  in  the  annexed  plate.:( 

18  The 

*  See  Appendix  L 

t  "See  a  lac-aimile  of  one  of  tbem  in  the  annexed  plate; 

t  See  plate  of  an  ancient  iucription  at  Soku. 
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Tfaeiblb^bg.is  a  tntnslatioD'of  thisinscnpition,  as  far  as"  it  could  be 
rendered  into  modem  Javan  by  the  Panambdhan  of  S^menap. : 

"  This  is  an  advice  to.  mankind,  whose  ignorance  arises  otitof  a  covetous 
"  desire  to  obtain  morcthan  they  possess.  '  If  mankind  were 'not  by  their 
"  disposition  inclined.tobe  covetous  of 'What-others  possess,  and  to  scandal- 
'*  .ize  each  other,  .where  would  be  the  use  of  advice ;  when  they  are  receiving 
"  advice,  they  have  a  confidence  in  doing  what  is  right,  but  afterwards  they 
"  follow  their  natural  Inclinations.  Therefore,  ob  ye  men' of  the  city,' be 
"  advised  by  this,  not  to  follow:such  dispositions,  but  to  do  what  is  required 
"  of  you  by  the  times  and  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  be  not  singular." 

In  tb«  present  burial  place  at  Gresik  are  the  tombs  of  several  of  the  early 
Mahometan  missionaries,  most  of  them'  of  stone,  bearing  inscriptions  with 
dates.  That  of  Sheik  Muldna  Ibrahim  is  in  marble,  and  in  good  preserva- 
tion, having  the  date'  1834  (409  years  since).  Here  is  also  the  tomb  of 
Muldna  'Mach'ribi,  who  was  antecelent  to-  Ibrdhim.  -  This  has  however  fallen 
to  decay,  and  has  no  legible  inscription.  ' 

The  eiUrance.to  the  cemetery  is  through  several  squares  Enclosed  by  walls 
and  gateways,  some  of  them  very  ancient,  and  in  the  same  style  of  archi- 
tecture as  distinguishes  those  -of  M(ffapdhit.  On  the  side  of  the  gateway 
leading  .to  the  division  in  which  are  the  most  aincient  tombs,  is  a&mall  stone 
pillar  with  the  date  ,1340  upon  it  in  relief.  Passing  on  to  the  division  in 
which  the  family  of  the  regents  is  interred,'  are  also  to  be  noticed  many  relics 
in.  stone,  brought  from  some  of  the  Hindu  ruins.  Among  these  is  a'gigan- 
tic  toad  or  frog,  and  an  oblong  vessel  of  three  feet  long,'  having  in  relief  die 
date  1S46.  <  On  the  side  of  the  tomb  (^  the  great  grandfather  of  Uie  present 
regent,  is  a  Ydm,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Mq^dpdMt,  and  in  this 
Mahometan-sanctuary  serving  as  a  kiteeling  or  resting  place  to  the  tomb. 
Similar  jrdics .  are  to  be  found  in  other^budal  places  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  island,  most  of  the  chiefs  priding  thenlselves  upon  having  some  remnant 
ci£  Mqjapdhit.  At  the  residence  of  the  regent  of  Surabdya  are  also  collec- 
ted several  curious  remains ;  and  in  particular  a  large  bath,  excavated  from 
a  solid  stone  about  six  feet  long. 
AndcBt  raiu.  .  In  the  central  and  eastern  districts  of  Jaya,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dilapi- 
dated temples,  are  found  numerous  ancient  coins  in  brass  and  copper,  exhi- 
biting various  subject^  in  relief,  -and  invariably  .with  a  -hole  in  the  middle  for 
Uie  convenience  of  stringing  them.    Those  which  are  represented  in  the 

annexed 
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annexed  plate*  are  taken  indiscriminately  from  a  collection  of  upwards  of  a 
hundred  brought  to  England,  the  dates  annexed  to  each  being  determined 
by  the  Ckdndra  Sangkdia,  as  explained  for  each  particular  coin  by  the  Kidi 
AdipdHoi  Demdk.  Thus  the  last,  which  bas  the  date  1568,  is  explained  as 
follows : 

K»g«  i«bii  vUega  jalma 

Snakra  mon  work  men 

8  6  5  1 

ITiiat  is  to  say,"  snakes  are  moving  while  men  are  working :"  alluding  to  the 
two  snakes  which  appear  entwining  together  between  and  above  the  two  men 
who  are  mastering  an  animal.  The  coin  with  the  date  1489  bears  a  Javan 
inscription  of  Pangiran  Rdtu,  the  title  by  which  a  prince  of  Bantam,  who 
reigned  in  that  year,  is  recognized  by  the  Javans. 

The  mode  of  determining  these  dates  by  the  Chdndra  Sangfcdla  appears 
however  so  uncertain  and  ill  understood^  that  perhaps  but  little  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  on  it.  I  have,  nevertheless,  given  them,  in  order  to  shew  the  notion 
of 'the  Javans  on  the  subject,  and  as  it  is  not  improbabtc  thoy  may  be  found 
useful  in  illustrating  the  early  history  of  the  country.  Many  of  the  coins  not 
European  or  Indian,  found  in  the  Archipelago,  as  well  as  in  China  and 
Japan^  have  a  hole  in  the  centre.  These  coins  seem  to  have  been  of 
home  manu&cture:  the  execution  is  rude  ;  but  the  figures,  such  as  they 
are,' in  general  well  defined  and  clearly  expressed.  In'the  vicini^  of  the 
principal  temples  have  been  found  small  silver  coins,  about  the  size  of  a 
Madras  pagoda,  bearing  the  impression  of  a  small  cross  and  of  some  rude 
and'  unintelligible  characters. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  and  interesting  vestige  of  antiquity  which  <d>^  of  m\. 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  is  the  actual  state  of  society  in  the  island 
of  BdU,  whither  the  persecuted  Hindus  took  refuge  on  the  destruction  of 
Mq^apdkit,  and  where  the  Hindu  religion  is  still  the  established  worship  of 
the  country.  This  interesting  island  has  hitherto  been  but  little  explored 
by'Europeans,  and  what  we  know  of  it  is  only  sufficient  to  make  us  anxious 
to  know  more.  I  visited  the  island  in  1815,  and  such  particulars  concern- 
ing it  as  the  limits  of  the  present  work  admit  of,  will  be  found  in  Appen- 
dix K. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  iroik  it  has  been  my  object  to  convey  to  the  c 
public,  in  as  compressed  a  form  as  my  time  permitted,  and  without  bias 
from  previously  conceived  opinions  or  new  theories,  the  information  which 

Ipossessed. 

*  S«e  plate,  Ancient  Coins,  with  their  suppowd  dates. 
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I  poasbssed.  The  antiquities  <^  Java,  howaro-,  afibrd  mch  an  ample  and 
interesting  subject  for  speculation,  that  I  shall  presume  on  the  Teader^s 
desire  for  sonie  opinion  ooncoming  their  origin  and  purpose. 

With  respect  to  the  temains  of  architeotural  grandeor  and  sculpturd. 
beauty  which  have  been  noticed,  I  shall  simply  observe,  that  it  seems  to  be 
the  general  opinion  of  those  most  versed  in  Indian  antiquities,  that  the  large 
temple  of  B^  Bodo  (a  corruption  perhaps  of  the  Bdra  BttdfiOt  or  the  Great 
Btidh),  and  Aeveral  others,  were  sacred  to  the  wotsh^  of  Budh.  The  style  and 
ornament  ef  this  temple  are  found  miidi  te  reiemUe  tfaoae  of  the  great  Btaih 
temple  at  Gai^fOf  on  the  continent  of  India ;  and  it  is  probaUe  that  it  may 
hdve  been  constructed  by  the  same  people,  perhaps  even  by  the  same  artists. 
The  Dfxandgari  characters  on  the  inseription  found  at  BrmMnm  are  re* 
cognized  l^  Mr.  Wilkins  to  be  such  as  verc  in  use  on  continental  India 
ei^t  or  nine  hundred  years  ago.  The  date  of  several  inscriptions  in  Oat 
ancient  Javan  characters,  found  ia  the  owdtriil  ptut  a£  Java,  is  in  the  sixth 
t:entiiry>  mppoMd  to  t>e  of  the  present  Javan  etv,  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Javans  con!;erning  the  arrival  of  enlightened  strangers,  and  an  intimate  c«n- 
taexion  between  Java  and  continental  India,  for  the  most  part  refer  this 
intercourse  to  the  sixth  and  three  foOowii^  centuries  y  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
period  of  the  empires  of  Medang  Kant&lan  and  Jdttig'gala. 

Mahomeianism  having  become  the  estabHsbed  religion  in  the  year  1400 
(A.  D.  147^),  all  the  great  works  of  a  pagan  character  must,  of  course 
be  referred  to  an  earlier  p^iod. 

The  ruins  at  M<gapdhit  and  its  vicinity  are  distinguished  by  being  prin- 
(iipdllyi  if  not  entirely,  of  biimt  bricks,  a  circumstance  which  justifies  us 
in  aligning  an  anterior  date  to  most  of  the  edifices  constructed  di  a  different 
material.  The  date  found  on  thd  ruins  at  Bitkut  and  some  few  other  places, 
may  be  an  exception  to  tliis  rule ;  bnt  the  sculpture  of  these  is  coarse  and 
tude,  eom^iared  tb  the  magnificent  remains  in  stone  fcnind  elsewhere.  On 
this  accoont  it  is  rebsohable  to  condude,  that-  the  arts  at  that  period  had 
considerably  declined.  The  edifices  and  cdulptilres  at  Singa  Sdri  were  pro. 
htbly  executed  in  the  dgbth  or  ninth  century,  that  being  the  period  of  the 
greatest  splendour  of  this  state ;  and  as  the  style  and  decorations  of  the 
'buildings,  as  well  as  the  execution  of  the  sculpture,  appear  very  nearly  to 
reaemble  those  of  Brambdnan,  B6ro  B6do,  &c.  it  is  probable  that  the 
^hblc  were  constructed  about  the  same  period,  or  within  the  same  century, 
tn  at  any  rate  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  centuiy  of  the  Christian  era. 

Prom 
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From  the  extensive  variety  of  temples  and  sculpture,  as  veil  as  fi-om 
that  of  the  characters  found  in  the  ancient  inscriptions^  it  is  probable  that 
Java  has  been  colopized  fr<Hn  diffeient  parts  of  the  continent  of  Alia. 

The  Budhist  religion  is  by  many  deemed  of  higher  antiquity  than  vhat  is 
now  called  the  Braminical  t  and  it  seems  generally  admitted,  that  the  fcd- 
lowers  of  Bu^  were  driven  by  the  Bramins  to  the  extremes  of  Asia  and 
the  islands  adjacent  The  Jains  and  Budhists  had  probably  the  same  worship 
originally,  from  which  the  Bramins  or  priests  may  have  separated,  after  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  said  the  Jesuits  of  Europe  once  aimed  at 
universal  anpire ;  and  when  we  consider  that  Ihe  religion  of  Budh,  or  some 
modification  of  it,  is  still  the  prevailing  worship  of  Ceylon,  Ava,  Siam, 
China,  and  Japan,  we  are  not  surprized  to  find  indicatidnB  of  its  former 
ettabUshment  on  Java, 

To  trace  the  coincidences  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  letters  of  ancient 
Java*  and  those  of  £gypt,  Greece,  and  Persia^  would  require  mrae  time 
and  more  learning  than  I  can  command.  Such  investigadons  I  must  leave 
to  the  reader,  deeming  myself  fortunate,  if  in  recording  their  vestiges  in  the 
traces  of  a  high  state  of  civJization,  to  be  found  in  the  ruins,  languages 
poetry,  history,  and  institutions  of  Java,  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
any  share  of  his  interest  and  respect  for  a  people  whom  I  shall  myself 
fsvet  consider  with  peculiar  esteem  and  afiectioo. 
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In  the  archives  of  the  princes  of  Java  aie  deposited  histories  of  tbeir 
country,  extending  from  a  remote  antiquity  to  the  latest  date.  It  is  prin. 
dpally  from  abstracts  of  these,  made  at  my  request,  in  three  different  parts 
of  the  country,  by  the  Panambdhan  of  Sumenap^  the  late  Kidi  Adipdti  of 
Demakf  and  the  secretary  of  the  Pangiran  AdiptUi  of  Siira-k^ta,  all  dis- 
tinguished among  their  countrymen  for  literary  attainments,  that  the  two 
following  chi^ters  have  been  compiled.'  The  abstract  presented  by  the 
£idi  Ad^dH  of  Demdk  being  the  most  continuous,  forms  the  main  stream 
of  the  narrative. 

Copies,  versions,  and  detached  fragments  of  history,  are  found  in  the 
possession  of  every  &mily  of  distinction.  Of  these  I  have  occasionally 
availed  myself. 

,  So  much  of  the  native  accounts  as  relates  to  the  period  anterior  to  tbe 
establishment  of  the  empire  of  Jati^gaiOt  in  the  ninth  century,  is  con* 
fiised,  obscure,  contradictory,  and  interpolated  with  the  fabulous  and 
heroical  histories  of  continental  India ;  but  from  that  epoch  tbey  correspond 
essentially,  and  from  the  subveraion  of  paganism  (A.D.  14^5^  they  are 
circumstantial,  and  claim  attention,  not  only  as  illustrative  of  the  character 
of  the  people,  but  as  historical  records  of  the  transactions  of  the  times. 
Much  abridgment  has  been  requisite:  the  passages  between  inverted 
commas  are  however  literal  translations  from  the  native  writings ;  and  those 
so  distinguished,  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch,  are  from  the 
original  histories.  In  the  course  of  the  narrative,  a  Dutch  abstract  of  the 
native  history,  by  Mr.  Middlecoop,  has  occasionally  been  consulted. 

Besides  these  historical  relations,  called  Bdbat,  as  Bdbat  Jang*gdla,  Bahat 
Matdrem,  &c.  the  native  princes  and  chiefs  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  a  register  of  the  principal  events,  in  the  form  of  a  chronolc^cal 
table.  Tliese  are  not  very  consistent  in  what  regards  events  anterior  to  the 
Mahometan  conversion.  From  these  tables  is  formed  that  which  is  annexed 
to  the  following  history.  All  that  is  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of 
Mat^em  is  translated  from  the  records  of  the  court  of  SttrO'h^rta, 
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The  History  (fJava  Jrom  Ae  earUest  Traditions  HU  Ae  Esta^hment  qf 
Mahometaaism. 

AuoNosT  th6  various  tAditioos  regarding  the  manner  in  which  Java 
and  the  Eastern  Islands  were  originally  peopled,  and  the  source  whence  its 
populaticm  proceeded,  it  has  been  related,  that  the  first  inhabitants  came  in 
vessels  from  the  Red  Sea  {Ldut  Mira),  and  that,  in  their  passage,  they 
coasted  along  the  shores  of  Hindustan;  that  peninsula  then  forming  an 
unbroken  continent  with  the  land  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  from  which  it 
is  now  so  widely  separated,  and  which,  according  to  the  tradition,  has 
since  been  divided  into  so  many  distinct  islands,  by  some  convulsions  of 
nature  or  revolution  of  the  elements.* 

These  people  are  supposed  to  have  been  banished  from  Egypt,  ami 
to  have  consisted  of  individuals  professing  different  religious  persua- 
lionB,  who  carried  along  with  them  to  the  land  of  their  exile,  their  dif^^nt 
modes  (^  worship  and  articles  of  belief.  Some  are  said  to  have  adored  the 
nm,  others  the  moon  }  some  the  elements  of  fire  or  water,  and  others  the 
trees  of  the  forest.  Like  all  other  uncivilized  men,  they  vere  addicted  to 
the  arts  of  divination,  and  particularly  to  the  practice  of  astn^t^.  lu 
other  respects,  they  are  described  as  savages,  living  in  hordes,  without 
fixed  habitations,  without  the  protection  of  regular  government,  or  the 
restraint  of  established  law.  Respect  for^age  was  the  only  substitute  for 
dvil  obedience.  The  oldest  man  of  the  horde  was  considered  its  chie^ 
and  r^^lated  its  simple  movements,  or  prescribed  its  political  duties. 
When  the  crop  was  gathered  and  the  accustomed  devotions  performed,  it 
was  be  who  appointed  the  mode  and  time  of  its  departure  from  one  place  to 
another.  On  these  occasions,  the  horde,  after  oaring  their  sacrifices  and 
feasting  in  an  open  plain,  left  the  remains  of  their  rqnst  to  attract  the 

TOL.  n.  K  bird 

*  Hiddlekoop't  CoUMtkm. 
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bird  called  libmggdga  ;*  and  the  young  men  shook  the  dngkltmg,i  and  set  up 
a  shout  in  imitation  of  its  cry.  If  the  bird  did  not  eat  of  the  meal  o^red 
to  it,  or  if  it  aflerwards  remained  hovering  in  the  air,  perched  quietly  on  a 
tree,  or  in  its  flight  took  a  course  opposite  to  that  which  the  horde  wi&hed  to 
pursue,  their  departure  was  deferred,  and  their  prayers  and  sacri6ces  renewed.^ 
But  when  the  bird,  having  eaten  of  its  meal,  flew  in  the  direction  of  their 
intended  journey,  the  ceremony  was  concluded  by  slaying  and  burning  a  lamb, 
a  kid,  or  the  , young  of  some  other  animal,  as  an  offering  of  gratitude  to 
the  Deity ;  and  for  the  favourable  omen  a  second  feast  was  enjoyed,  which 
ended  with  the  most  violent  demonstrations  of  joy,  the  whole  party  dancing 
and  springing  to  the  music  of  the  dngkUmg.  Every  thing  being  arranged  for 
the  journey,  the  eldest  of  the  horde,  with  his  wife  and  children,  were  either 
placed  upon  an  elephant,  or  carried  in  a  litter  shaded  by  mats ;  the  rest 
nioved  on  foot,  preceded  by  young  men  and  boys,  shaking  the  dngkltmg 
and  shouting  aloud,  for  the  double  purpose  of  doing  homage  to  the  chief 
and  of  frightening  away  the  wild  beasts,  which  at  that  time  abounded  in  the 
isUnd.§ 

But  it  is  only  from  the  supposed  arrival  i^  Adi  or  ^i  Sdka,  that  the 
Javans,  even  in  their  traditions,  ent«r  with  any  confidence  into  det^ls. 
This  event  is  generally  referred  to  the  first  year  of  the  Javan  era,  which 

corresponds 

*  Supportd  to  have  be^i  a  crov  or  raven. 

^  A  rude  instrument  of  music  still  in  uk,  particularly  in  the  S&nda  and  mountainous  difr* 
tricts. 

X  The  Ddt/ai  of  Borneo  atill  hold  particular  kinds  of  birds  in  high  veneration,  and  dra* 
omens  from  their  flight,  and  tite  sounds  which  the;  utter.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  is  a 
species  of  irtiise-headed  kite,  which  pre3rs  on  fish,  snakes,  and  vermin.  Before  the  DSyat 
•Dter  on  a  jouroey  or  engage  in  any  war,  head-bunting,  or  indeed  any  matter  of  importance, 
they  endeavour  to  procure  omens  from  these  kites,  and,  for  this  purpose,  invite  their  ap^oacb 
by  screaming  songs,  and  scattering  rice  before  them.  If  these  birds  take  their  flight  in  the 
direction  they  wish  to  go,  it  is  regarded  as  a  favourable  omen  ;  but  if  they  take  another  direc- 
tion, they  consider  it  as  unfavourable,  and  delay  the  business  until  die  omens  are  more  suit- 
able to  their  wishes. — Trataaetioiu  of  the  Batmian  Soa^  vol.  vii. 

§  The  manner  in  which  the  mountaineers  of  the  Sunda  districts  still  q>riBg  and  shout  to  the 
sound  of  this  rude  instrument,  as  already  deaoribed,  corresponds  with  this  account;  and 
on  occasions  of  public  rejoicings  or  ceremony,  the  native  princes  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Island 
fivquently  introduce  a  party  of  wild  men,  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  covered  with  leaves, 
ri^aking  the  attglluHg,  and  shouting,  sprmglog,  dnd  distoTting  their  limbs  in  the  rudest  man- 
ner :  the  object  being  to  exhibit  the  original  inhabitants,  in  contrast  with  wliat  they  have  bem 
rendered  by  civilization. 
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correqwnds  wldi  the  sevenly-fiflh  of  the  Christianera,  and  in  some  accounts 
is  thiu  related. 

*'  Prdbu  Jdya  Bdya  was  a  great  and  powerful  prince  of  Asttna,  and  the 
*'  fifth  in  descent  ti-om  Arj^irui,  the  son  of  Pdndu  D&om  Ndta  ;  after  whom 
"  had  reigned  successively,  Bmdnt/tt,  Parakisit,  Udetydnot  and  Ganira 
"  Ydna.  His  Pen^gdwa^  or  chief  minister,  being  a  man  of  great  enter- 
M  prize  and  ability,  was  sent  to  visit  and  civilize  foreign  countries.  In  the 
**  course  of  his  travels,  he  landed  on  Java,  then  the  abode  of  a  race  of 
"  Sasdkta,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Niisa  K^ndang.  lliis  happened  ia 
"  the  fiist  year  of  the  Javan  era>  and  is  distinguiahed  in  the  (^dn^a  Sang- 
"  hUa  by  the  words,  7iirt  dhu,  tdnpo,  jdlar,  meaning  literally,  *  nothing 
**  'dust,  not  any  thing  (but)  roan/  and  metaphorically  the  figures  0001. 

**  He  here  discovered  the  gnun  called  Jdwa-vm^  at  that  time  the  princi- 
*'  pal  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  discovery, 
«  he  changed  the  name  of  the  countiy  from  N^sa  K^ndang  to  NAsa  Jdwa. 
**  In  his  iprogKM  through  the  island  he  met  with  the  dead  bodies  of  two 
*'  RasdksOf  each  holding  a  leaf  with  an  inscription  on  it,  one  in  p&rwa 
*'  (ancient),  the  other  in  Siamese  characters:  these  he  united,  and  thus 
*•  formed  the  Javan  alphabet  of  twenty  letters. 

**  He  had  several  combats  with  the  Ra$dksa,  particularly  with  one 
"  Demdta  Chingkar  ;  and  after  fixing  the  date  of  his  difierent  discoveries,  and 
*'  leaving  mementos  of  his  visit  wherever  he  went,  he  finally  returned  to 
**  Astinot  and  delivered  to  his  sovereign  a  written  account  of  all  he  had  seen 
**  and  done." 

The  accounts  of  the  real  character  of  47(  S<^^  ^^  various.  Some  r^re- 
sent  him  as  a  great  and  powerftil  prince,  who  established  an  extmsiTe 
colony  on  Java,  which  a  pestilence  afterwards  obliged  him  to  withdraw  \ 
whilst  odiers  considei;  him  as  a  saint  and  deity,  and  believe  that  on  his  voy* 
age  to  Java  he  sailed  over  mountains,  islands,  and  continents.  Most,  how- 
ever, agree  in  attributing  to  bim  the  first  introduction  of  letters,  govern- 
ment, and  religion ;  the  only  trace  of  anterior  civilization  being  a  tradition, 
that  before  his  time  there  existed  a  judicial  code,  under  the  title  of  sun  and 
moon,  the  punishments  of  which  appear  not  to  have  been  severe  :  a  thief 
was  bound  to  make  restitution  of  the  property  stolen,  and  to  pay  in  addition  a 
fine  in  cattle  or  produce ;  and  if  the  theft  was  condderable,  he  became  the 
slave  of  the  injured  party  or  his  relation^  without,  however,  being- trans- 
K  2  ferable 
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ferable  to  another  master:  mutder  was  not  punished  by  death,  liut  bj  a- 
heavy  fine,  and  perpetual  servitude  in  the  family  of  the  deceased.  This  code 
j^i  Sdka  is  represented  to  have  refonned ;  and  an  abstract  collection  of 
ordinances,  said  to  have  been  made  from  his  instructions,  is  believed  to  have' 
been  in  use  as  late  as  the  time  of  Janggdla  ( A.D.  900), '  and  even  of' 
Mi^apdhit  (A.T>.  1300). 

In  the  Sanscrit  language  Sdka  means  an  era,  and  is  applied  to  the  founder- 
of  an  sera;'  and  in  the  chronology  of  the  Hindu  princes  of  lodia,  Sdka 
is  a  name  or  title,  ^h^ch  has  so  often  been  assumed,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
tp  whom  it  is  most  appropriately  due.  According  to  Sir  William  Jones, 
Sdka  is  a  name  of  Budha. .  In  the  cbrtHiology  of  the  kings  of  M't^ddBut,*  by 
Major  Wilford,  the  Hindus  are  stated  to  have  divided  the  Kal^^a  into  six 
unequal  portions,  or  subordinate  periods,  c^led  Sdkas,  because  they  derived 
their  origin  from  six  Sdkas,  or  mighty  and  gterious  monarchs,'  of  whom 
three  have  already  made  their  appearance  and  three  are  still  expected.  Tie 
third  Sdka  was  SalavahMta,  who  is  believed  to  have  lived  at  the  same  time 
witli  our  Saviour,  and  is  represented  to  have  corresponded  with  him  in  some' 
of  the  principal  features  of  his  life.  The  era  which  bears  bis  name  com-- 
menced  from  his  death  (namely,  seventy-eight  years  after  the  Christian  era),' 
and  is  doubtless  that  adppted  by  the  Javans,  which  Icofre^wnds  with  it 
within  about  three  years:  and  the  slight  difference  between  them  maybe 
accounted  for,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Mahometan  mode  of  re<^oniDg' 
during  (he  last  three  centuries. 

The  same  writer  informs  us,  that  the  first  BdJa  Rya,  a  title  peculiarly 
given  to  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Guj-'rat,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era,  was  called  Di  Sdka,  or 
Ddva  Sdka  ;  which  being  also  one  of  the  tides  of  Saiivahana,  mig^t  induce 
an  opinion  that  they  were  th,e  same  person,  if,  as  Major' Wilford  acknow* 
ledges,  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  the  Hindu  records  did  not  almost 
deter  us  from  forming  any  fixed  opinion  whatever.  According  to  the  J^^a- 
nese  historians,  Sdka  lived  a  thousand  years  before  our  Saviour ;  and  the 
worship  of  that  country  is  still  denominated  by  them  the  religion  of  'Sdka  or, 
Sidka.i   - 

;  According,  however,  to  a  prophetic  chronology  of  the  Javans,  which, 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Susuhunan,  and  is  ascribed  to  the  pen  Off  the. 

■      ^J' 

*  Aiifttic  Betesrches.  f  Kevpfet's  Japan,  vol.  i,  p.  146. 
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4f*  J^a  Bd^a,  but  is  doubtless  of  a  more  modem  cbmpositioD,  the  sup-' 
posed  arrival  of  Aji  Sdha  did  not  take  place  tilt  after  the  year  1000.  In  this 
chronoli^,  the  author  himself  is  described  as  sovereign  of  Kedki  in  the 
year  800  of  the  Javan  era. 

**  What  was  first  known  of  Java,"  says  this  account,  "  was  a  range  of 
"  hills,  called  Ghtung  Kindang,  which  extends  along  the  north  and  south 
"  coasts }  Jt  was  then  that  the  island  first  came  into  notice,  and  at  that 
**  period  cbmmehced  the  Javan  era.  •  ■      ' 

"  After  this  the  Prince  of  Rom  sent  twenty  thousand  families  to'  people 
**  Java  i  but  all  of  them  perished,  except  twenty  famihe^  who  retttTned  to 
?'  Btm.  

"  In  this  year,  twenty  thousand  families  were  sent  to  Java  by  the  Prince 
f  of  £&^  (India).  Tbesei  p^ple  prospered  and  multiplied.  They  cooti- 
*'.nued,  however,  in  an '  uncivilized  state  till  the>year  389,  when  the 
"  Almigh^  blessed  them  with  a  prince,  named  Kdno,  who  reigned  for  one 
"  hundred  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  was  succeeded  by  Bam 
♦*  Ki&.  The  name  of  the  sovereignty  was  called  Wirdta.  Bdsu  KiU 
"  dying,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  spn,  Mdrigsa  FdtL  The  father  and  son 
**  together  reigned  three  hundred  years. 

'•Another  principality,  n&med  AstinOt  sprung  up  at  this  time,  and  was 
"ruled  by  a  prince,  called  Pikla  8dra,  who  was  succeeded  by  bis  son 
**  ^bidsa,  who  was  again  succeeded  by  his  son  Pdndu  D^a  'N&ta ;  the 
"  reigns  of  the  last  three  princes  together  amounting  to  one  hundred 
"  years. 

<*  Then  succeeded  Jdya  Bd^a  himself  who  removed  Uie  seat  of  go^m* 
<*  ment  from  Aslina  to  Kediri. 

"  **  The  kingdom  of  Kedhi  being  dismembered  on  the  death  of  its  sove* 
**  leign,  there  arose  out  of  its  ruiqs  two  other  kingdoms,  the  one  callecf 
<*  Bramiiinan,  of  which  the  prince  was  called  Bdka ;  the  other  PSn^gmg. 
**  of  which  the  prince's  name  was  AvgUng  Dria. 

'■  "  These  two  princes  having  gone  to  war  with  each  other,  .Stf^was  killed 
**  in  battle  by  Ddmar  Mdya,  the  son-in-law  of  Angling  Dr^.  On  the  death' 
<V  of  Bdkc^  the  kingdom  of  Brambdnan  was  without  a  prince,  and  continued 
V  so,  till  Angling  Dria  dying  a  natural  death,  Ddmar  Mm/a  succeeded  him 
"  and  ruled  the  country, 

*•  Ddmar  Mdya  dying,  and  the  sovereignty  becoming  extinct,  there  arrived 
'*  ftom  a  foreign  country  a  person  named  Aji  Sdkot  who  established  himself 
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'•  as  Prince  of  MSndang  Kami^an,  in  the  room  oS  DeadU  Chingkart  whom 
"  he  conquered. 

"In  the  year  1018  the  ChdntU  S^bu  (thousand  temples)  at  Brambdtum 
*'  were  completed. 

"  The  empire  of  Mendang  KdumiUm  and  its  race  of  princes  becoming 
V  extinct,  the  kingdoms  which  rose  up  and  succeeded  to  it  were : 
**  1.    J(m^gdla,...^oi  which  the  prince  wa&».  Am  Lukh: 

"  *.    Kediri, .,,.. ^..„.  Umbu  Am  Jdya. 

**  3.    Ng'ardxvan, Ldmbu  Ami  Sisa, 

**  4.    Sing'a  Sari, .— m.......,^^.^.-..- L^bu  Am  L^k. 

"  These  kingdoms  were  afterwards  united  under  Pdrgi  S6ria  Ami  Sisa, 
«  t£e  son  of  Am  Luhiir, 

"  Pdtgi  SiSria  dying,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Fdtgi  LaUan,  who 
"  removed  the  seat  of  government  from  Jang'g^  to  Pq;^dran,  This 
"  todc  place  in  1200.*** 

In  some  accounts  it  is  stated,  that  the  religion  and  arts  of  India  were 
first  introduced  into  Java  by  a  Bramin  named  Tritrittaf  who  with  numerous 
followers  landed  on  Java  about  this  period,  and  established  the  era,  iu 
consequence  of  which  he  is  considered  the  same  with  4J*  Sdka.    The 

descendants 

*  Thia  hiitory,  which  U  wriUfin  in  the  MafaomeUm  ityle  of  iupiratioti  and  prophecy,  cmn- 
meoces  by  a-  decIaratitHi  on  the  part  of  Jtfya  BiU/a,  that  it  ii  clearly  SKertained,  the 
ialand  of  Java  will  be  nnnihilated  in  two  thouaand  one  hundred  yean  from  the  date  of  ill  first 
exiitence;  and  after  detailing  e*ery  event,  downto  the  Javau  year  1744  (the  present  year,  A.D. 
1816),  haa  the  following  extraordinary  concluaion. 

"  The  whole  of  the  above  chronological  relaUoo  of  events,  from  the  firit  year  to  the  prexnt 
"  daU,  was  written  by  the  intptred  Aji  JAfa  BSya,  who  himaelf  lived  about  the  year  KQ, 
"  What  foUowB  is  a  continuation  of  events  which  were  foretold  hy  him,  and  which  are  sdU  to 
"  happen,  viz. 

"  In  the  year  1801,  Sura-kerta  being  no  more,-  the  seat  of  goTemment  will  be  removed  to 
"  Kaling'ga,  which  bang  afterwards  demolished,  the  seat  of  govemmrat  will  be  removed  in 
"  1870  to  KSrtmg  BSga. 

"  InlSfO,  tite  seat  of  government  will  be  removed  to  Kediri,  yibae  it  was  of  old.  The 
"  iVtf^  people  (Europeans)  will  then  come,  and  having  conqtiered  Java,  will  establish  a  govern- 
**  ment  in  the  year  1955.  The  Prince  of  Kling,  however,  hearing  of  the  conquest  and  min 
"  of  Java  by  the  iV£ng»,  will  send  a  force  which  will  defeat  and  drive  them  out  of  Java; 
<*  and  having  given  up  the  island  once  more  to  its  Javau  government,  will,  in  the  year  J960> 
"  return  to  his  own  country. 

"  On  regaining  possession  of  the  country,  the  new  Javan  government  will  desert  the  fonner 
"  capital  of  Kirang  SA/a,  aa  being  an  unlucky  site,  and  remove  it  to  Waringin  Ku6u,  iriiich  i« 
"  near  the  mountain  N'gmMa  L4ya.     Tb'ia  will  take  place  hi  209Q> 

*'  By  the  year  2100  there  will  be  an  end  of  Java  entirely." 
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descendants  of  Tritrisia  are  acccordiogly  stud  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
govemment  of  the  country }  and  a  list  of  eighteen  princes  is  adduced*  to 
bring  down  the  history  to  the  ninth  century,  in  which  the  empire  of 
Jang'gdia  was  established.  From  these  accounts,  with  some  minute  details 
regarding  the  different  adventurers,  who  are  supposed  to  have  arrived  during 
the  three  first  centuries,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  these  were  probably 
followers  of  the  religion  of  Budht^  and  that  those  who  crowded  to  Java, 
about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  are  to  be  considered  as  the  first  settlers 
professing  the  Braminical  faith }  but  whatever  authority  this  inference  may 
derive  from  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  religious  revolutions  which 
have  taken  place  elsewhere,  and  however  probable  it  may  be,  that 
the  followers  of  Biidha  were  at  an  early  period  established  on  Java,  we 
apprehend  that  the  conclusion  will  derive  but  little  support  from  a  chrono- 
logy which,  on  the  slightest  investigation,  will  he  found  borrowed  from 
continental  India.  Even  the  names  of  the  principal  characters,  who  are 
thus  represented  as  having  ruled  Java  for  a  period  of  so  many  centuries, 
will  be  readily  traced  in  the  accredited  lists  of  Indian  sovereigns  ^*  and  when 
it  is  considered,  that  the  princes  of  Java  pretend  to  derive  their  descent  from 
Parakisit,  the  descendant  of  Arj^na,  that  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  war 
of  t^e  Pemddava,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  most  popular  poem  in  tlie 
country,  as  well  as  that  of  the  great  Indian  poem,  called  the  Mahabdrat,  ii 
believed  to  have  been  laid  on  Java,  and  that  not  only  the  countries  men- 
tioned in  that  war,  but  the  dwelling  places  and  temples  of  the  di^ent 
heroes  who  distinguished  themselves  in  it,  are  at  the  present  day  pointed  out 
on  Java,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  indistinctness  and  inaccuracy  of  the 
line  drawn  between  the  princes  of  India  and  those  who  may  have  actually 
mled  on  Java. 

"Without  entering  into  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Javans,  which  has 
been  more  particularly  treated  of  in  another  place,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
observe  generally,  that  in  some  of  the  copies  of  the  Niti  Sdstra  Kdwit  a 
work  of  the  highest  antiquity  and  celebrity,  the  following  is  the  duration 
prescribed  for  the  several  ages  of  the  world. 

"  The  IcA'ta  y6ga  was  of  one  hundred  thousand  years  duration ;  the  tretd 
"  y^a  was  of  ten  thousand  years  \  the  duapdra  was  of  one  thousand  years  i 
**  the  sandmUca  (which  began  A.D.  78)  is  now  in  its  course." 

The  " 

*  Vide  Asiatic  Researdies. 
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The  k^ta  ydga  is  conndered  to  have  termin&ted  with  the  ezptUnoa  of 
Vishnu  from  Suralda/a.  The  tr^ta  yoga  QommenceB  with  his  becoming  incar- 
nate in  the  person  of  Jjjiina  Wydya^  sovereign  of  Mauspdtit  and  ends  with 
the  death  of  Rdma,  an  event  supposed  to  have  taken  phice  about  the  time  of 
Sdkri,  in  the  following  line  of  princes. 

Mdnu  Mandsot 

Tritrista, 

ParikdnOf 

Sutdpa, 

SapHframp  . 

Sdkri, 

PiUasdra, 

ANdtOt 
^  Pdndu  D^M  Ndta. 

Many  of  these  princes,  with  their  descendants,  ar«  in  the  traditionary 
accounts  of  the  country,  believed  to  have  established  themselves  on  Java  i 
and  while  we  find  Tritrista  founding  a  colony  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Javan  era,  or  about  seventeen  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  it  is  the  less 
surprizing  tiiat  the  war  of  the  Pdttdus  should  have  been  transferred  from 
the  duapdra  ybga  to  the  present  age,  and  believed  to  have  taken  place  in  Java 
about  twelve  hundred  years  ago. 

In  the  Javan,  or  modem  version  of  the  Niti  Sdstra,  the  following  periods 
are  assigned  to  the  principal  events  of  fiibulous  history.  "  In  the  beginning 
*'  every  thing  was  at  rest  and  quiet.  During  the  first  years,  kings  b^^n  to 
**  start  up,  and  wars  arose  about  a  woman  nam,ed  DSwi  DaruH;  at  this 
**  period  writing  was  introduced.  One  thousand  five  hundred  years  after 
**  this,  another  war  began,  about  a  woman  named  Dim  Sinta.  Two  thou- 
«  sand  years  after  this,  a  third  war  broke  out  about  a  woman  named  iM» 
<*  Ihvipddi  \  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  afterwards  another  war 
((  took  place,  about  the  daughter  of  a  spiritual  man,  not  named  in 
"  history." 

The  following  account  of  princes,  commencing  with  Tritrista,  who  is 
|>elieved  to  have  established  his  government  at  CHUng  W6si,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  Se  Mint,  with  the  dynasties  which  they  severally  established, 
and  the  dates  at  which  they  respectively  succeeded  to  the  government, 
«4iile  it  shews  the  manner  in  which  these  islanders  have  interwoven  their 

&bulous 
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fabulous  history  with  that  of  the  continent,  will  prove  how  little  credit  is 
due  to  those  accounts,  which  furnish  local  details  during  a  period  so  remote 
and  obscure. 

.  This  account  is  extracted  from  a  collection  of  the  legends  of  the  counby, 
compiled  by  Ndla  Kas&ma,  the  present  Panambdhan  of  Sihnenap  ;  a  man 
who  is  not  only  distinguished  among  the  Javans  for  his  .eminent  erudition  and 
information,  but  who.  from  the  superior  endowments  of  his  mind,  would 
command  a  high  d^^ee  of  respect  among  the  more  civilized  people  of 
Europe. 

"  Before  liiere  were  any  inhabitants  on  Java,  Wisnu  (Vishnu)  presided 
"  therein  ;  but  having  offiinded  Sangydng  Qurut  Tritr^stOt  the  son  of  J6la 
"  Prdsi,  and  grandson  of  Brdtna,  was  sent  to  Java  as  sovereign  of  the 
"  country.  This  prince  was  married,  at  ten  years  of  age,  to  Bramthti  Kdiit 
"  of  Kdmb^a,  and  with  eight  hundred  families  from  the  country  of  KSng, 
"  established  the  seat  of  his  government  at  the  foot  of  Ginung  Semhrut  the 
M  capital  of  which  h^  called  GiUng  TTisi.  He  had  two  sons,  Mdnu  Mandsa, 
**  and  Mdnu  MaiUwa,  aud  his  people  increased  to  20,000. 

"  In  the  country  of  KUng  there  was  a  man  named  Watu  GUmmg,  son  of 
.**  Gtbia  of  D^sa  Sangdia,  who  heard  of  the  fame  of  Sinta  and  Ldndap^  two 
"  beautiAU  women  residing  at  GkUng  West.  Wdtu  G^immg  went  in  search 
.*'  of  them,  and  finding  them  under  the  protection  of  IHtristOt  attacked 
**  and  defeated  him.  Tritri$ta  was  slain,  and  Wdtu  G^nung  reigned  as 
■«<  sovereign .  c^  GiBng  Win  for  one  hundred  and  forty  years.  Under  his 
"  government  the. country  became  very  floiirishing.  He  adopted  forty  sons 
'<  and  as  many  daughters  of  the  princes  of  the  country,  and  gave  them 
'  **  the  names  of  the  deities  of  Svrga  (Sweiga),  for  which.  And  for  other 
'*  acts,  he  was  in  the  end  punished  with  death  by   Wisnut  in  the  year 

«  a*o.» 

**  After  this  Batdra.  G^ru  sent  Gu^a  from  the  mountain  Stov^  OuUa  Abuosu. 
**  in  KUngt  to  .be  sovereign  of  GiUng  Wisu  where  after  a  reign  of  fifty 
.**  years  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Rdden  Saw^la,  in  the  year 
**  890.  This  last  prince  reigned  twenty  years,  and ,  was  succeeded  by 
**  Gtdtdma,  who  removed  fi-pm  GiSng  Win.  whde  yet  unmarried,  and  went 
"  to  a  countiy  {Attma),  which  was  possessed  by  an  elephant  that  desired 
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*'  the  princess  Endr&S  in  marriage.     He  fbught  uid  kilkd  the  elephant^ 
"  and  married  the  princess,  and  afterwards  procwded  to  Lagret^na. 

"  There  was  a  Pandita  of  Ghnmg  JdU  in  the  country  of  KSng,  who 
**  had  a  son  called  Mdden  Dd$a  Wiria^  who  when  twelve  jcars  of  age, 
*<  bavfog  olrtained  leave  of  his  father  to  go  to  Java,  took  up  Me  abode  at 
*'  tlie  foot  of  the  nountun  LAeu.  His  son,  Ddia  Bdhu,  when  tea 
*■  years  t^  age,  detemrined  to  make  himself  independent,  and  travelled 
**  mtb  <uis  hundred  Mlow^  until  they  smelt  the  dead  elephant  whidi 
*'  had  been  killed  by  Gutdma.  There  he  established  himself,  colling 
«  bis  oapital  Cri^a-Aiwi  or  AtUitd  P^rd.    This  wasui  the  ysar  810. 

«'  Bditt  Bdhu  -was  soccedded  by  his  md  Suantdna,  who  had  wars  with  the 
^  giant  Pint  Sdda.  This  prince  Jiad  *  son,  named  HJaa  Brdio,  whose 
•"  motiier  idied  inunediately  afiter  tibe  birth  of  the  -cliild ;  -and  the  prince 
<"  IhHling  no  one  6rom  whom  the  «faild  would  take  milk,  was  c4>iiged  to 
**  caaryit  abontni  search  of  some-one  to  'whom  it  might  take  a  liking. 

«  Of  the  descendants  of  TritrSsta  wene  first,  Mdmt  Mmdia;  second, 
"  SuULpa;  third,  SajtiU-om';  fourth,  StUcri,  The  lart  b^ot  F^Ua  Sara 
**  who  bad  a  eon  >named  Ahidta.  k  happened  that  Ahidsu,  when  an  infant. 
**<  was  borne  in  the  arms  •(  bis  mother  Ambu  Sdri,  at  the  time  -when 
*'  -Simntdna  was  >in  search  ef  a  wet  quvse  for  )m  eon.  Upon  seeing  hei; 
•**  ihe  infimt  I>ewa  immediatety  -cried  -out  and  wanted  milk  from  her, 
"*•  whioh,  however,  ^e  would  not  «oneent  to  ^ive,  until  after  much  aker* 
**<  ffirtJOB  SttmOiina  f^eed  to  give  his  country  in  exchange^  s&xhatAfobu 
"*  )Sdrv  I'eeeived  the  conntry  of  Asthta  £»r  bee  son  Abidta,  who  when 
*■'  arrived  et^proper  age  succeeded  as  sovereign,  in  the  year -415.  D^wa 
.  '**'  Br^d  win  made  'Prince  of  K-umhhta, 

***  A%idm  wta  -married  to  -tt  woman  advanced  in  years,  1^  wIkmu  he  bad 
'*'  three  sons-:  Dresta  Bdta,  who  was  blind;  PanduDiwa  NdtOj  who  was 
^•veryfeawdsense  ;  WiARdma  Wi^ara,vho  was  lame.  After  twelve  years  he 
***  rehired  -and  tramsferred  the  ^ovematent  to  bis  «eoond  sen. 

*'  Pdndu  SMww  N«a»,  at  the  age  of  feurteen,  then  succeeded  as«ove- 
'■<  reign  of  Astirm,  End  mariied  D^d  Kiktti,  dau^rta*  of  3d3u  KeU,  Princfe 
"  df  Madinvy  by  whom  he  bad  thfee  -fionB,  Khtta  D&mt,  ShtOy  and 
•*  Jindlea.  Diwa  N4ta  also 'mu-ried  Madrk,  daughter  of  the  Prince  of 
''*  Mandardga,  and  died,  leaving  hw  pr^nant.  She  was  delivered  of  two 
"  sons  and  died  also ;  but  -D^t  JKunti  ^ave  the  children  milk,  and  called 

*'  the 
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'  th6  one  Sad^w*  nd  the  other  NaHla.    At  that  time  tits  cfaUrea  of 

■  PdfK^u  V^wa  Ndta  were  veiy  ytNing }  Dresta  Jiaia  was  thsrefoic  fuxni- 

<  noted  protector  dnring  t^ir  unmnity :   but  instead  of  rcfflgniog  -the 

■  kiDgdom  ^to  tbeOi,  be  gave  it  to  his  own  sod,  Sm/uddna  ;  who  heooming: 

■  sovere^  ef  As6na,  ta»  five  children  were  sent  by  j£>idsa,  with  a  thonaand 

*  families,  to  establish  a  new  country,  to  which  they  gave  .the  naiae  eif 

*'  Suyuda3%a  married  the  daughter  of  ^r  Prince  of  MandarAga,  by  vfliom 

*  he  bad  a  soh,  and  the  country  beoinne  great»  flourishing,  joid  hap^j^ 
'  There  was  none  more  powerfal  y  and  the  dependent  ehie&  weie  the 
'  Priaces  Kima  of  Aio^ng'ga,  Bisma^  ot  Diwa  Srdta  of  Kihaima,  Myts 

<  Fdta  of  D&hi  S^dm,  Jdkltr  Sdnmoi  Madtira^  and  SHiki  iof  Maadaudga, 

*  But  PhUa  D^a  arid  his  brothezs  in  the  country  of  Atn^tavcK  not 

*  wtisfied :  they  wished  for  their  father's  inheritance,:  and  «ent  their '.cousin, 

*  KritnaoS  DittrawdMy  to'confer  with.jS^^uei^na  and  to  demand  theirn%ht- 

*  ful  poasessioBS.    Fbr  the  sake  of  peace  with  their  cousin,  th^  o^ed 

*  to  accept  flf  half}  hut  Si^ttSSm  rejected  their  demand  and  rqdied, 
'  '  thbt  without  thedeoision  of  the  sword,  tiiey  ahoutd  have  none.*  Then 
'  bc^n  the  war  called  Brdia  Y^dha^  becauseit  was  a  contest  ihr  iheirjust 
'  rights.  "Hie  war  'lasted  long,  and  during  Jits  ointinuance  the  .isons  .and 
'  'followers  of  both  parties  were  nearly  all  killed :  at  last  Su^ud^nalumaeiS 
*'fell,  after  a  reignof  ffityyears.* 

**  P^ta  Z^^Mz  then  became  sDvn-eign  of  AstiitM,  inrliie.ytMr  491.^  but 

*  after  two  years  ^he  transferred  the  government  to  Pttrikiskt  ^on  '«f  jiH' 

*  ffidf^u  and  grandson  of  hia  brether  JeHdka.     After  defending*  thecoun  try 

<  successftilty  against  the  giant  Usi  4}i  of  Sttrab<^a,  whom.fae  slew,   he 

*  was  succeeded  t^  his  son  IMtn/dnOf  who  died  i^Vet  a  reign. of  twen^- 
'tiirse  years.     His  son  J^a  i^^^rma  succeeded.     Tins-,  prince  had  twf^Sons, 

*  TiameAJdyaMisdnaBmAAng'UngDinaa.  The  former  succeededhis  father 

*  after  a  reign  of  twenty-seven  years,  and  died  at  the  expiration  of  five 
"  years.  During  the  neign  oi  Jdya  Misdna  there  was  a  dreadfiil  pesti- 
"■  lence  and  a  viotcDt  earthquake  which  destroyed  tbexenntry,  «adhis.soa 
■<  removed  to  MildwOt  where  he  became  a  tdpcu 

**  To  this  country  An^Ung  Dinmt  had-already-iemoved  with  tthree  thou- 

"  bum]  &miHes,  during  the  litWue  of  bis  brother,  aadwaa  adaioiriee^ed 
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**  as  sovereign  of  Mil^wa  Pdti,  where  be  reigDed  in  prosperity  for  ten 
"  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  it  ia  related  that  his  princess 
"  burnt  herself,  in  consequence  of  being  refused  the  knowledge  of  a  certain 
"  prayer  by  which  she  might  understand  the  languages  of  all  animals.  The 
'*  prince  afterwards  became  insane,  wandered  about,  and  was  transformed 
"  into  a  white  bird. 

"  The  son  of  Jdi/a  Misdnoj  Jdofa  Pur&sa,  b^at  PUspa  Jdt/Of  who  begat 
"  Piispa  Wydya,  who  begat  Kasdma  Wicktira,  who  again  begat  Rdden  Aji 
"  Nirmdla,  who  reigned  for  twenty  years  at  Mil&aa  Pati,  but  in  whose 
"  days  the  country  was  greatly  afflicted  with  pestilence.  In  consequence  ^ 
*'  of  this,  his  son»  Bisura  Champdka,  departed  with  his  followers,  and  pro- 
"  ceeded  to  Mindatig  Kamulan,  where  he  abode  as  a  PandUa.  He  had, 
"  however,  a  son,  named  Angeling  DSmia,  from  whom  descended  Aji  Jd^ 
*'  BAydy  who  became  sovereign'of  the  country,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
"  Pierma  Qwrita  /  under  his  government  the  country  greatly  increased,  be 
'*  acquired  Urge  possessions,  and  all  under'  his  administration  was  fiourish- 
"  ing  and  happy.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  he  dictated  the  poem  of  the 
"  BrdUt  y^dha,  by  order  of  D^wa  Batdra  Ghi^  in  the  year  701.  He 
"  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Saldpar  ffdta,  in  7^6,  whose  son,  named 
**  Kandideamtif  aflerwards^came  to  the  government,  under  the  .title  of  Jdya 
"  Langkdra.  This  last  named  prince  had  a  sister,  called  CAanrfra  Suara, 
"  four  sons,  Subrdta^  P&ra  Ydta,  Jdta  Wida,  and  Su  Wida,  and  a  daughter, 
«  name  Pamhdyun.  His  Pdtek  was  named  Jdya  Smgdra,  and  among  his 
"  dependents  were  Gq^a  Irdwan  of!  LwMya,  Lembu  S^ren  G^na,  of 
"  Jang'gdht  W&a  Tikta  of  Kediri,  and  the  Arias  of  Stn^a  Sari  and 
"  Ng'rdwan. 

'"  In  course  of  time  this  prince  became  very  wicked,  and  married  his 
'•  sister,  Chdndra  Suara.  When  his  Pdteh,  chiefs,  and  follawers,  heard  of 
'*'it,'  they  rose  in  arms,  but  feared  to  attack  the  prince,  as  it  had  been  pre- 
"  dieted  that  he  could  only  be  killed  at  the  full  of  the  moon.  The  prince, 
*'  in  the  mean  time;  being  informed  of  the  conspiracy,  immediately  attack- 
"  ed  the  party,  and  killing  the  Pdteh,  committed  great  slaughter  among  his 
"  followers. 

**  When  the  battle  was  over,  he  assembled  his  sons,  and  after  teUing 

**  them  they  were  not  ignorant  of  his  deeds,  and  that  it  was  his  intention 

*<  to  bum  himself  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  he  desired  that  they  would 

■<  thereupon  remove  from  the  pkce,  and  leave  the  country  of  Mendtmg 

*  "  Kam&laa 
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"  JTamifJcmtobecome'a  wOdernesa.  He  then  divided  his  possessions  ioto 
'*  four  parts :  to  the  eldest  son,  Subrdta,  he  gave  the  country  of  Jang'gdia  ; 
**  to  his  second  son,  Pdra  YdtOj  be  gave  Kediri ;  to  bis  third,  Jdta  Wida, 
"  he  gave  S'm^a  Sdri ;  and  to  his  fourth  son,  Su  Wida,  he  gave  Ng'ard^ 
"  won .-  and  these  princes  severally  became  independent  chiefs  of  those 
'*  kingdoms. 

**  When  the  full'of  the  moon  arrived,  Sri  Jthfa  Langkarot  with  his  wife 
<*  and  sister,  Chdndra  Stidra,  went  to  the  Sdng'gar  of  Dewa  PabayifiUoh 
"  where  they  burnt  themselves.  The  families  of  the  Pdteh  and  the  chieft 
"  stain  in  the  late  battle  also  accompanied  him,  and  committed  themselves 
"  to  the  dames.  Pembdyun,  his  daughter,  was  not  however  pennitted  to 
"  sacrifice  herself,  in  consequence  of  which  she  bore  great  ill  will  to  her 
*'  &ther ;  and  it  is  related,  that  she  is  the  same  person  who  afterwards  went 
'*  to  Jdm^gaiat  and  abode  at  Wdna  Kapachdng'an,  where  she  assumed  the 
■*  name  of  Kili  S&chif  and  went  about  from  place  to  place,  being  much  be- 
**  loved  J  for  she  was  very  learned,  and  made  inscriptions  upon  stones,  one 
"  of  which  is  called  Kdla  K^nna.* 

Bui 

*  To  thi>  popular  account  of  the  early  and  fabuloiu  history  of  Java,  it  may  be  intereating 
to  add  the  equaHy  popular  and  generally  received  ancient  history  of  Mad&ra,  formerly  called 
Manddra,  and  in  the  bata,  or  court  language,  Manduritna. 

"  Batara  Rama  Yana  having  completed  the  wars,  and  conquered  Da»a  Mukot  of  the  country 
"  of  Alinka,  thought  of  making  a  new  settlement  from  the  wildemea.  To  this  he  gave  the 
**  name  of  Durjayapura  ;  and  after  a  long  reign,  resigned  the  government  of  it  Xx>  his  son^ 
"  Adlotea,  ending  his  days  in  solitude.  Butlama  reigned  for  some  years  over  the  countiy  of 
*<  DuTJmfopiira,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  KutOi  Bi^ja,  who  married  the  daughter  of  his 
<*  Pdleh,  named  Kata.  Hiis  prince  removed  the  seat  of  goremment,  or  rattier  changed  the 
"  name  of  it,  to  Mandura  Ritja,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sod,  Batu  KOi,  who  ascended  the 
"  throne  at  nine  years  of  age.  During  bis  reign  there  arrived  a  beautiful  wtmuui,  named  Dmi 
"  Sani  Gatra,  daughter  of  Bengmoan  Adi  Rata,  who  had  fled  from  the  Prince  of  Nva  Kam- 
"  baitgan,  called  Jura  Malanja.  The  prince  married  her,  and  was  in  consequence  attacked 
"  by  Jura  Matarqja  ;  but  by  the  assistance  of  Ptda  Sara,  the  father  of  Abiata,'  who  after- 
"  words  became  sovereign  of  AOina,  he  defeated  him,  and  remained  in  quiet  possessioD  df 
"  his  country.  By  the  princess  he  had  four  children;  three  sons,  named  Batu  Detoa,  ■  Arili 
"  Frabu,  and  Angratana,  and  a  daughter  named  Dem  Kunti.  When  Ami  Dewa  was  fifteen 
"  years  of  age,  his  &ther  wished  him  to  marry  a  princess  of  the  country,  but  the  youth  having 
"  fixed  his  afiections  upon  the  daughter  of  R^ja  Simongai  named  Dem  Angta  Watt,  refused 
"  compliance,  and  was  in  consequence  dismissed  the  royal  presence. 

"  Batu  Dewa,  learning  that  the  daughter  of  Sirmonga  had  beeo  carried  off  by  a  giant  into 
"  the  woods,  succeeded  in  overpowering  the  giant,  and  married  Den*  Angta  W^  ;  but  intd- 
"  ligence  being  given  thereof  to  the  chief,  the  prince  of  Ambultdiga,   a  chief  called  Tiga 
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But  Other  fuxoants,  which  attempt  to  draw  a  line  between  tbe  Indiaik 
and  Javan  princes,  date  the  comnfencement  of  the  lattert  fire  centuries 

snbseqnently 

"  fVarna  (tri-colourcd)  was  Knt  in  pursuit  of  Biua  Dtna,  irimn  he  overtook  on  his  retmn  M 
"  Mandura  Rtga.  Bani  Dnaa  was  vanquished  tnd  fell  into  a  cave :  the  princess  fell  into^ 
"  the  bands  of  Tiga  Wama. 

"  It  was  about  this  time  that  Ptda  Sara  obtained  the  lungdMn  of  AMna  for  hii  son  Abiata, 
"  and  was  desirous  of  betrothing  him  to  Detoa  AmbaVUta  of  Attma ;  but  the  young  prince 
"  would  not  consrat ;  and  one  day,  when  he  iras  wandering  iii  die  foruts,  he  beard  a  voice 
"  iutie  from  a  cave,  and  discovered  Bam  Dema,  who  related  his  case  and  entreated  bis  aid 
"  in  the  recovery  of  his  wife.  The  young  princes  then  proceeded  in  search  of  Tiga  Wama;  and 
"  having  discovered  him,  Bata  Dewa  discharged  an  arrow  at  him-  and  killed  him.  Detai  Angta 
"  iVati  was  in  consequence  restored  to  her  husband.  Bata  Detoa  and  Abiata  then  exchanged 
"  vows  of  perpetual  friendship  between  themselves  and  their  descendants,  invoking  a  curse 
"  upon  whomsoever  of  thetn  should  be  guilty  of  broking  it.  After  this>  Batu  Dema  retnmed 
"  to  Maiidura  Raja. 

"  Batu  Dffioa  at  length  succeeded  his  father  in  the  government  «f  MatuUra  Raja,  and  had 
"  several  children ;  of  whom  one  was  white,  named  Kaira  Sana,  the  other  black,  named. 
"  Kretna.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  son  whom  he  had  exposed  in  the  woods,  but  to  whom  he 
"  afterwards  became  leconciled,  named  Raden  Kangta,  to  whom  he  gave  the  country.  At  this 
''  dme  Pandu  Data  Nata  reigned  over  the  kingdom  i>€  AtHna.  One  night  a  voice  said  to  hhn 
*'  ip  a  dream,  '  Wben  you.  meet  with  children-  of  Madura  white  or  black,  put  them  to  death. 
"  His  father,  lAo  was  still  living,  af^reheusive  for  the  fate  of  his  favourite  sons,  KiJira  Saiia 
*'  and  Kretna,  sent  them  to  Widara  Kaadang  for  coocealmeiU,  with  Angga  Gopa..  These  two 
"  princes  afterwavds  hearing  of  an  exhibition  of  fighting  men,  proceeded  with  tb^  sister 
"  Sambddra  to  tbe  Ahin  alum,  where  the  combatants  were  assembled,  and  here  diey  met  Radt» 
".,  Aria  Jenaka,  and  Sena,  sons  of  Pandu  Dewn  Nata,  from  Ariina,  who  when  tlieir  fitther  died 
**  heard  of  the  fame  of  Madura,  and  came  in  q^iest  of  tbe  country. 

"Radeit  Kangta  was  seated  in  the  patehan,  surrounded  by  his  chieb,  when  his  PiSteA  in- 
*■  formed  him  that  die  proscribed  children  had  at  last  appeared.  The  prince,  delighted  that  those 
"  whom  he  bad  so  long  sought  in  vain  had  now  appeared  of  their  own  accord,  ordered  his 
"  Pfftdt  immedinely  to  seixe  them;  but  Kakra  Sa*a  fought  with  the  P^teA,  and  drove  him 
"  bock  apon  the  prince,  irtio  then  seized  him  himself,  and  throwing  him  on  the  ground  with 
*'  violence,  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth.  Kakra  Sana  then  called  fw  assistance  from  Krima, 
"  who  with  Raden  Sena  immediately  came  and  overpowered  Radtn  Kangta.  Upon  this  Kakn» 
"  Sana  put  him  to-  death  with  his  weapon  Lugura.  The  PStek,  ignorant  of  the  &te  of  his 
"  prince,  rushed  upon  the  parties,  but  was  pierced  with  a  spear  by  Kakra  Sana,  who  imme- 

-  diately  exclaimed,  *  I  am  Reti  Anapaa  of  Repot  Kapanatan  j  I  anv  Reti  di  Jida  data  BaU- 
"  '  denb,  the  son  of  Batu  Dema  of  Madura^ 

"  Then  his  uncle,  Ari»  Prabu,  spoke ;  and  having  embraced  him,  carried  him  to  his  father, 
"  Batu  Dewa,  who  conferred  the  country  upon  him.  At  night,  however,  Kakra  Saxa  beard  a 
**  voice  in  his  deep,  saying,  '  to>mprrowwiU  I.  be  revenged  in  the  war  Srita  Yvdhai  there 

-  •  will  be  one  of  the  country  CbampaU  Raje^  I  na  he.'  Kakxa  Sana  leplied,  '  well,  I  daie 
"  'yiMi."' 
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subsequently  to  the  first  latiding  of  .^i  Sdka^  and  consider  tlie  kingdom  of 
d^indan^  Kamitian  as  the  first  regular  establishment  on  Java.  As  tbese,  if 
not  the  most  consistent  vitji  the  historical  data  which  have  been  admitted 
on  continental  India,  have  tiie  advantage  of  being  the  least  ^confused,  a 
more  particular  account  of  the  first  establishments  may  be  interesting.  With 
regard  to  the  statements  that  commence  with  a  more  remote  antiquity,  it 
it  may  be  suflScient  to  shew,  at  one  view,  the  line  of  princes  who  are 
represented  to  have  ruled  on  Java,  according  io  the  two  diffeient  authori- 
ties which  have  been  ceferred  ta 
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UNE  OF  HINDU  SOVEREIGNS 

Why  ruled  on  Java,  according  to  the  Manuscript  ascribed  to  Aji  J&ya  B&j/Oy  m  the 
Positession  of  thepresetU  Sumhtaum. 


Kedin    ... 
P^ng'giDg  . 


M^ndang  KamAlan  , 

fKediri     

I  Ngariwui 

I  Singa  Sari 

I^JaDg'gala   


Pajaj&raD   . 


Majap&hit  . 


SOVEREIGNS. 


B&su  Keti.      ■ 
M&Dgsah  I^iti. 
PAla  Sim. 
Abi&sa. 

P&Ddu  D^wa  N&U. 
AjiJ&yaB&ya. 
AugUng  Drfa 
B&ka. 

D&mar  Maya. 
AjiS&ka. 

L^mbu  Ami  J&ja.     " 
Lembu  Ami  S^sa. 
Lembu  Ami  L6eb. 
Lembu  Ami  Lubar. 
nnji  Suria  Ami  S^^ 
Lallan. 
BaDJ&ran  S&ri. 
H^ndang  W&ng'i. 
J&ka  Sun^  or 
Browijiya  1st 
Browij&ya  8d. 
Browijiya  Sd. 
Browijiya  4th. 
Browijiya  Sth. 


*  The  Chandi  Sewu,  or  one  thouMuid  templea  at  Bmnbanan,  acctnding  to  thia  chroodogy, 
are  nppoMd  to  have  been  completed  in  the  year  1018. 
■f-  The  temple  of  Boro  Bodo  is  alio  suppoaed  to  have  been  conplcted  in  I960. 
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IfTb  rtigtud  on  Jaea,  aceoriSng  to  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Eastern  Parts  of  Jasot  Sumenc^, 
and  Bait,  as  caUected  fry  N&ta  Kus&maf  the  presmt  Panambahan  of  Sumenop,     . 


DM*  of  Acctslion' 
JaraaYear. 

SEAT  OF  QOVEENMENT. 

SOVEREIOKS. 

I 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
SO 

:i 
s« 

S3 
84 
25 
26 
87 
88 
89 
30 
31 
38 
33 
34 
35 

36 
31 
38 

140 

W4ta  Gunimj. 
Gut&ka. 

£40 

890 

Sur^la. 

310 

AsUni    ..   

Gut&ma. 
D^sa'b&lin. 

41S 

AbitiM. 

480 

Suyudfina. 

491 

S33 

Parikisit. 

ST9 

Udj&Da. 

588 

Hal&waP&ti 

Aag'ling  D&ma. 
Jiya  HMiia. 
PuspaJa;a. 
Pispa  Wijaya. 
Kaitima  Wichilra. 

598 

638 

Aji  Nirm&la. 
Bisora  Champika. 
Ang'ling  Dria. 
Aji  Jiya  B4ya. 

658 
671 

HindangKamilaii   .... 

701 

756 

818 

Janff'ffila 

KaDdUwan,  or  J&ya  Langkira. 

868 

9S7 

K6ripan 

Lallan. 

Banjarao  Sari. 

Hiida4iii«-koil«. 

M6da4iri. 

1084 

Sinng  Winira. 
JakaSurtra,  orBrfWijiy.. 

1158 

Pr&bu  Kinya,  a  Priocew  manied 

to  Damar  Wiilan. 
Umbu  Ami  Sini. 

BrSma  TtngguDg. 
R&deo  Alit,  or  Browijiya. 
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The  fdlowing  is  the  chronology  of  the  Javan  princes  according  to  the 
legends  abstracted  by  Kiai  Adipdti  Jdt  Matig'gdla,  formerly  R^ent  at 
J)emdk,  and  in  which  the  Javan  princes  commence  in  the  sixth  century. 


Jwan  Yew. 

SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

SOl'EREIGNS. 

6S5 

JUndnagKamihD  .... 

1 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
I« 

Saw^hChaU. 
Ardi  Kaeuma^ 

Anii  Wljiya. 
KMDMaiigUindis. 

KK» 

•••••••••• 

Umbu  Ami  Luliuf.  >• 

Paivji  K6rla  Pali.     ) 

Panji  Haisa  TaDdrair.aii«  or 

LaKan. 
Mundiog  Sari. 
Hundiii(  Wingi. 
CbioHg  or  Siung  Wao^m. 

'  (2) 

Ardi  Wijiya. 
M^rl.  Wija;a. 
Anglia  Wijaja. 

• 

"  When  Prdbu  Jqya  Bdya  of  Jstitim  died,  he  was  succeeded  by  hb  son 
***  and  descendants,  named  And  Jaffa,  Jdi/a  Ami  SdnOj  Pdncha  Dria,  and 
^<  KasAma  CHtra.  During  liie  reign  of  the  last  of  these  princes,  eittier  the 
*"  seat  of  government  had  been  removed,'  or  thecountiy-had  changed  its 
"'  name,  for  it  was  then  called  K^rat  or  Gig'rat;  and  it  having  been  for^ 
*■  told,  that  it  would  decay  and  go  to  ruin 'altogether,  the  prince  resolved 
'*'  to  send  his  son  *  to  Jiwa,   and  possessing  fhe  written  account  of  ^ 

■"  ^^'^ 

"■  At  this  tune  th««  were  also  three  -other  cvtemporar^  lungdonu,  HAa,  Singa  SSri,  and 
■Ng'jraaan. 

f  By  thew  accttunti,  Saxoela  Chata  is  represented  ai  the  thirtieth  in  descent  Innn  KurcA/lyti, 
■and  the  eleventh  from  Arjune,  uccording  to  tbfl  following  line  of  Indian  princes  who  rolcd 
Bt  Atfma^ra  and  Gv^tiA.  , 
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''  SdkOf  vilich  had  been  preserved  in  his  family,  he  gave  it  to  his  son,  and  ' 

■'  embarked  hiin  with  about  five  thousand  followers  for  that  island.     Among^  -  - 

**  these  followers  were  Jdbna-tdru,  JdlmO'tdddgit  Jdhaa-^jam-dad&kani 
*'  Jdbna-pangaidrik,  Jalmthpr^hit.;  .  xYai. .  is-  to  say,  .people  skilled  in 
"  agriculture,  arUiicers,  men  learned  in  medicine^  able  writers,  and  military 
•*  loeo. 

"  They  sailed  in  six  lai^e  ships  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  small  vessels,' 
''  -and  afler  a  voyage  of -four  months  reached  what  they  conceived,  to-  be  the 
f  island  of  Ji^nui,  and  many  landed  j  but  as  it  did  not  accord  with  thd 
**  account  -given,  by  j{ji  SakUf  they  re-embarked.  In  a  few  months,  however; 
**  they  came  in  sight  of  an  island  with  a  long  range  of-  mountains,  and  som6 
f*  x>f  ^em,  with  the  prince  At  their  head,  efl^cted  a  landing  at  the  western 
**  extremity,  while  a  part  were  driven  to  the  southward.  They  soon  met 
(<  with-  the  ^rain  ^*iitu3-B)u^  as  described  by  4/i  Sdkoj  and  ascertained  that 
"  they  had  at  last  reached  their  destination:  then  opening  the  book  of- 
"  Jji  Sdka,  the  days  of  the  week  and  the  panchamdra*  were  named. 
**  The  prince,  however,  did  not  long  remain  in  this  part  of  the  island} 
**  >tar  aa.  dealing  the  forest,  a  lingering  sickness  aj^ieared  among  \aS 
**  followers,  and  many  died  from  drinking  the  water:  so  he  moved, to 
**  the  south  and  east,  in  quest  of  a  -  more  salubrious  position,  and  with 
M  the.  hope  of  falling  in  with  their  companions.  Hiese  they  found  at  that 
**  partof  the  island  now  known  by  the  nune  oi^Maidrem,  when  the  high 
**  priest  opening  th^  book  of  Jljt-  Sdka,  and  referring  to  the  prophecy^ 
**  that  Jdwa  should  become  an  inheritance  to  the  descendant  of  Prdhu 
■*  JiEJya- Bayo,- he  summoned ithe  whole  party  together,  uid  fbrmally^proJ 
*  claimed  the  prioce-sovereign  of  the  country,  under  the  title  of  Braw^d^a  Hewtuiit  b. 
V  Sawiia  Chd^.  The  name  of  M^ndang  KemiJan  was  then  given  to  the  a.™.  >», 
^  seat  of  government.  anr.u  chtu, 

**  The  prince  new  found  that  men  alone  were  wanting  to  render  it  a  great 
"  and  flourishing  state,  and  he  accordingly  applied  to  Gt^'-Vfif  for  assistance.' 

"  Th« 


M« 

-  A,jm,. 

-  6  Am  Jfyt, 

1  Bmms; 

7  Ami  SoM, 

i  PurOUit,          .      . 

8  ChitraStma, 

S  Uitiinki, 

9  Pancha  Dria, 

4  Gandra  Vontf, 

10  Ktunmt  Chitra, 

SJ,SaB«,,,    - 

11  SmiUChaU. 

*  For  aa  explanation  of  the  we«k  of  6ve  Amj*,  m  tenned,  lee  vol.  t.  Astiwioiny. 
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*^^        "  The  ambasBadors  whom  he  sent  proceeded  down  the  river  and  embarked 

A.J.5SS.  «•  at  Grhik,  so  called  from  Gai-sik,  in  consequence  of  the  hills  (Giri)  run- 
*<  ning  in  this  part  of  the  island  close  to  the  sea  shore  (n^) ;  and  when  they 
*'  reached  G^-rat,  the  &ther  of  Saw^la  Chala,  delighted  to  hear  of  his  sue- 
*'  cess,  immediately  sent  him  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  people,  llie 
"  kindred  and  friends  of  the  new  colonists  were  permitted  to  proceed  in 
**  great  numbers  to  Jdum,  where  they  established  themselves  principally  in 
"  the  southern  and  eastern  provinces.  The  prince  lost  no  time  in  improv- 
**  ing  his  capital,  which  became  an  extensive  city  in  the  year  5i5.  From 
*'  this  period  Jdwa  was  known  and  celebrated  as  a  kingdom :  an  extensive 
*'  commerce  was  carried  on  with  Gujarat  and  other  countries,  and  the  bay 
"  of  Matdrem,  then  a  safe  place  for  shipping,  was  filled  with  adventurers 
**  from  all  parts." 

In  some  of  the  accounts,  the  father  of  Sawikt  Chdla  is  named  BdiUa 
Achar  ;  and  previously  to  the  establishment  of  M^ndang  Kam^lan,  Sdxeela 
ChdJa  himself  is  usually  known  foy  the  name  of  Awap. 

*'  Nothing,  however  is  represented  to  have  tended  more  to  the  prosperity 
**  of  this  establishment,  than  a  supposed  union  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
**  place  between  the  family  of  Sawila  Oidla  and  that  of  Am  Bdndan^  a 
"  piince  who  had  recently  turived  from  the  Moluccas  and  established  him- 
'■  self  on  halambdngan.  Hearing  of  the  arrival  of  Sawdla  Chdlot  this 
"  prince,  with  his  followers,  proceeded  to  M^ndang  KamiUan  and  submitted 
"  to  his  authority,  on  condition  that  the  eastern  provinces*  including 
**  Baiamhdngan,  should  be  confirmed  to  him  and  his  descendants.  Accord- 
**  ing  to  the  tradition  of  the  country,  this  prince  was  principally  induced 
"  to  submit,  in  consequence  of  the  other  party  being  able  to  explain 
*<  the  inscription  and  signs  of  4/i  iSdka,  which  he  himself  could  not, 
"  and  in  consequence  of  the  production  of  the  writings,  in  which  it  waa 
"  prophesied  that  the  country  should  become  the  inheritance  of  the  &mily 
**  of  this  prince. 

**  Sawila  Chdlot  after  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  was  succeeded  by  his 

Ardi  Kumnt:    «*  son,  Ardi  Kas^ema ;  and  he  again,  on  his  death,  by  his  son,  named  Ar^ 

Artiwii«j«.    «•  Wydya. 

**  During  the  sovereignty  of  these  princes,  the  country  advanced  in  fame 
"  and  prosperity,  and  the  city  of  Mindar^  Kamiilan,  since  called  Bramhdnan 
"  or  Prtmbdnarij  increased  in  size  and  splendour.      Artists,  particularly  in 

«  atone 
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"  stone  and  metals*  arrived  from  distant  countries ;  the  temples,  of  which 
*'  the  ruins  are  still  extant,  both  at  this  place  and  at  Bdro  B6do  in  KidUy  are . 
'*  stated  to  have  been  constructed  during  this  period,  by  artists  invited  irom- 
"  India;  and  the  remains  of  the  palace,  situated  on  a  range  of  low  hills  near 
"  the  site  of  the  thousand  temples,  still  attest  the  existence  of  this  first 
"  capital  of  Java. 

**.Ardi  Wydya  had  five  sons,  besides  a  numerous  illegitimate  o&pring. 
*'  The  eldest  was  appointed  chief  of  the  class  of  cultivators,  the  second  of 
**  the  traders,  the  third  to  the  charge  of  the  woods  and  forests,  the  fourth 
"  chief  of  the  manufacturers  o£  oil,  sugar,  and  spirits,  and  the  fifth,  named 
**  Risi  D^Jidang  G^ndis,  remained  as  assistant  to  bii  father. 

«  When  this  prince  died,  his  youngest  son,  Resi  DSndang  G^ndis,  found  Bmi 
"  himself  in  charge  of  the  capital,  and  invested  with  the  general  administra- 
"  tion  of  the  country ;  but  his  brothers  having  formed  independent  govern- 
"  ments  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  refused  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy. 
*'  One  of  them  was  established  at  Bdgaleity  another  at  J^tdra,  and  a  third  at 
'*  Kdripan.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  consequence  of 
"  these  secessions,  leaving  a  numerous  progeny,  who  established  them- 
"  selves  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

"  The  next  prince  who,"  according  to  these  accounts,  "  appears  to  have  '•og'giia 
*'  succeeded  to  the  government  of  M^dang  KamUlan,  was  Ddwa  Kas&ma,  Dewakuunu, 
"  who  being  of  an  ambitious  character,  is  said  to  have  proceeded  eastward, 
**  and  established  the  kingdom  of  Jan^gdJot  the  capital  of  which ,  so  called 
«  from  his  attachment  to  the  chace  (Jang'gtUa  signifying  "  a  d<^ "  in  the 
"  Javan  language)  was  built  in  the  forest  of  Jen^dwan,  a  few  miles  to  the 
*<  eastward  of  Uie  modem  Surabdya,  where  its  site,  with  many  interesting 
"  remains  of  antiquity,  is  still  pointed  out.  This  event  is  supposed  to  have 
"  taken  place  about  the  year  846." 

Of  the  earlier  history  of  Java  it  is  probable,  that  each  of  these  three 
accounts  contains  some  true  particulars ;  but  without  unnecessarily 
discrediting  the  claims  which  that  country  asserts  to  a  higher  anti- 
quity, we  must  confess  ourselves  unable,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
information,  to  separate  truth  from  fable,  till  we  arrive  at  a  period 
when  its  records  are  more  consistent  Unconnected  with  the  line  of 
princes  whose  names  have  been  brought  forward,  many  small  states,  petty 
dynasties,  and  separate  interests,  no  doubt  existed  on  Java  in  earlier  times  ; 

of 
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<>f  fthich  little  mention  is  made  by  tradition,  which  seldom  busies  itself  et' 
copt;  with  exten^ve  and  unguinary  wars,  oc  great  political  changes.  Among 
.these  may  have  flourished  the  celebrated  J(h/a  Bdya,  in  whose  reign  the 
Brdta.Y&dha  'm,saaA  to  have  been  con^wsed  by  the  Pandita^utAbu  In  the 
jKiQOuntj  obtaioed  from  SUtra-hSriay  this  lu-ince^  as  we  have  seen,  is  related 
to  have  reigned  in  the  eighth  century  in  the  country  of  Kediri. 

The  temples  st  Brambdnan  (the  extensive  remains-. of  which,  with  the 
numerous  oasts  in  metal  found  in  their  vicinity^  prove  the  .  high  state  wbidi 
jtb^acts.had  aUained  in  a  remote  age,  and  afibrd  incontestible  evidence  of  the 
establishmeatof  the  tJindu  worsl^ip  in  the  earliest  periods  of  Javan  history), 
are  stated  in  some  aaooimts<to  have  be«n  conttructed  in  the  year  d£5,  and  id 
«itber3  in  the  year  1018;  butasfaras  the  general  tradition  may  be  relied 
on,  it.seems  most  [vobable  that  they  wxre'  the  woi^  oi'  the  sixth  orseventh 
4;efituries»r ,  This  opinion  derives  confirmation  from  the  fiict,  that  daring  this 
{>effiod"idel  worthy. increased  in  Jaiian.  Abundance  of  idols  and  idol 
sarvers,  ;ai]d.  pcieats,  .an-ived  in: that  quarter  from  several  eountries  beyond 
•eafv> and  local  tcaditaons; assert,  that  at  that  timeaimilar  emigrations. first 
-took  ipiace^  to  ^va  and  theeafstorn  islands.* 

■  *  "  KingJUe^/Wxe^aikuMothe^  (U  Emperorc^ Japan) intlic  TevofS^nmhofChrisfc 540. 

''  He  was  a  very  religious  prince,  and  very  faTonrabJy  iDcUned  to  the  foreign  pagan  Budtda 
"  vorghip,  which  during  hia  reign  spread  with  great  success  in  Japan,  insomuch  that  the  em- 
*'  pel'or  h'niseir  caueeil  several  temples  to  be  built  to  foreign  idols,  and  ordered  the  idol  uf 
"  Sudf,'oT  Fotoge,'  t6be'cjiirredia  fakkutai,   that  is  in Oilna.  ' 

"  My  Japaneae  author  meMians  wbat  fotlom,  ai  something  ve^remarkiMe,  and  says,  thtil 
,'<  it  happened  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  reign,  add  contributed  very  much  to  the  advance- 
"  ment  of  the  Budido  religion.  About  a  thousand  years  ago,  says  my  author,  there  was  ia 
"  Tauteniiku  (that  is  the  middle  TeHsiiu,  whereby  must  be  undentood  the  country  of  the 
'"  Malabarianadnd'  Ihe  cflast  of  Coromabdel  in  India)  an'  eminent  ^oie  called  Moturen,  a 
«  disciple  of  Siaktt.  About  the  same  time  the  doctrine  of  Jaikiaden  Goimo  Niorai  {that  is, 
>'  AMida  tlie  great  god  and  patron  of  departed  souls)  was  brongjit  over  into  Chinai,  or  FaHutoh 
."  and  spread  into  the  neighbouring  countrieB.  This  doctrine,  conUnues  he,  did  now  manifest 
<'  itself  also  in  Ttinokuni,  or  Japan,  at  a  place  called  Nanitna,  where  the  idol  of  Atnida  appeared 
**  at  the  entry  of  a  pond,  environed' with  golden  rays,  nobody  knowing  how  it  was  conveyed 
*'  thither.  *rhe  pious  etnparor,  iil  memory  of  this  miraculous  event,  instituted  thS  first  Nen^o  In 
"  Japan,  Mnd  called  it  Kongao.  The  idol  itself  was  by  Tonda  JotijmHx,  a  prmce  of  great  courage 
"  and  piety, '  carried  into  the  country  of  Sinano,  and  placed  in  the  temple  of  Sinqwni,  where 
"  it  afterwards,  by  the  name  of  Siof  uori  .A^orai  (thatisthoAorai.or  jfmiifa  of  SMfiMMi)WTOUgbt 
"  many  great  miracles,  which  made  that  temple  famous  all  over  the  empire.  Thus  far  my 
"  Japanese  author.'   He  was  succeeded  by  bis  soa,'FU  Abiu,  or  JW  At*,  la 'the  year'of 

**  Upturn 
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t  D^ea  Kas&ma  U  Tqiresented^by  the  Javan  ifritersio'haiiib^eB'a.piiiiiQeof' 
gr^at  talentaod  eida^ed  .views,  -and  by  liu  mild  arid  beolficent  {^ovternnMOt  - 
to ':have  .indoced  many  ot  tus' relations  to  itdimit  tO-  His  aoithoritj^; 
wfaidi  an  a  eharttime  extended  orer  att  tlte  {irovthces'  eastward;- of. 
^audnmj  But  the  most  interestiDg  £u:t  Delated  c^  him. is,  that  he  sent; 
his  children^  coDsisdng  of  four  sons  and  a  daugliter,  to<  Ind't^:f£BnfiJti. 
it  order  thatthey  m^ht  there  be  eduoated  «id  instructed  in  tJie^religfoa  oC- 
jMfam.;  fivaa  whence  the  ddcst  soa' baring,  married  tho^  daughter  of  one  of 
the  greatest  princes  of  the  country,  returned  to  Java  with  three  large  sbipa^ 
laden  with  loogdotli  and  other  vahiable  maaufactureSi.aTtd  bringing  with 
bim  aUe  artists  of  difi^rent  pcolesssiotas,'  and  ii  liiousand  dioaeniiroopa  pre-. 

'  seiAed 

"  fyttffw  123S,  of  Chrirt  572.  Mj  author  makea  no  mentitm  of  hi*  age,  bnt  seu  down  the. 
"  foUowing  remaricable  events  wluch  happened  daring  bit  reigq.  ;  In  tbp  third,  jear  of  hfa  ^ign, 
".  0)i,the  fint  dty.,  °^  '^^  ^^  mqnth,  ww  bom  at  As  ^nperor's  court  Soiokiaur  the  great 
V  ^KWtle  of  the  Japanese.  His  b'rtb  vas  preceded  and  attended  with  several  remarkable 
«  circtimstances. 

"  The  idol  worship  in  general  increased  greatly  in  Japan  during  the  emperor's  reign. 
*<  Abnndance  of  idols,  and  idol  carvers,  and  priests,  came  from  several  countries  beyond  sea. . 

.*.'  Ja  ^e  eightb  jear  of  his  reign  the  first  inwge.of  Swjts  was  broiight  over  &om  beyond  sea, 
"  and  carried  to  Ifara  into  the  temple  of  Kobtui,  wh«re  it  is  still  kept  in  great  .veneration, 
'^  possessed  of  the  chief  and  most  emioei)t  place  in  that  templa. 

"  In  the' fourteenth  year  of  his  reign  one  Moria,  a  great  antagonist  and  professed  enemy  of 
"  Sobjktait,  occasioned  great  troubles  and  religious  dissensions  in  the  ^pjre.  He  bore  a 
"  mortal  hatred  to  bU  the  Fologe  or  idols'Of  the  country,  i^icb  betook  out  of  the  temples  and, 
"  bomt  wherever  be  could  come  at  tbemT  but  within  two  jears  tiote  hiq  euf  mieSjgot,tbe  better 
",  ofhun,  for  be  was  orercon^e,  aqd  paid  with  hislif«  for  hi«  presumptuous  entei^ife.  It  is 
«  added,  that  having  thrown  die  aj^es  of  the  idn!^  which  he  had  burnt.  Into  a  lake,  there' 
"  arose  suddenly  a  most  dreadful  storm  ef  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain." 

Hidoty  of  Japan  hy  Kemfjer,  voLL  page  167.  . 
.'It -is  remarkable,  that  a  peculiar  people  seem  to  have  trskversed  Mexico  in  theft^low- 
^  coit^k  ^d  BOG^rding  to  Humboldt  in.  liko  nianner  to  have  lef^  bebin^j  them  traces 
OT  cultivation  .and  ptvUisatioa.  "  The  T<ndtec*r  "VJ's  that  eminent  author,  '*  appeared 
';  first  114  648,  the  CMchimea  in  1170,  the  Nahualtict  in  1178,  and  the  ttileci  in  1196.' 
"  The  Toultecs  introduced  the  cultivation  of  maize  and  cotton ;  they  built  cities,  made- 
*'  roads,  and  c«wtructed  those  great  .pyramids  irfiicb  are  yet  admired,  and  of  which  the  faces ' 
**  are  very  accnrotely  laid.  out.  They  knew.tbeuseof  bieroglyphical  pa^ngs;  tbey  Qould- 
'^'fov^  metals  and  «ut  the  hardtststone^  and  tb^  bad  a  solar  year  more  perfect  than  that. 
"  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans  The  form  of  their  government  indicated  that  they  were  the  de- 
'*  scendants  of  a  people,  who  had  experienced  great  vicissitudes  in  their  social  state." - 
"  But  where,"  uik»  Humboldt,  "  is  the  source  of  that  cultivation ;  where  is  the  country  from 
'*(  which  the  Toultecs  and  Mexicans  issued?" — Humboldt't  PtilitiaUBita^m  New  ^im^    ■ 
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'J^wk  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^y  ^'  fatber>ia-law  as  a  body  guard.  How  &r  tiui  nltHoa 
is  correct  it  may  be  difficult  to  deteroiine ;  and  a  suspicioii  may  evea  be 
entertained,  that  it  was  a  fiction  invented  by  national  vanity,  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  from  posterity  the  successful  invasion  of  foreign- 
adventurers.  What  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  during  tbe  reign -of  the. 
reputed  sons  of  this  prince,  the  Hindu  religion,  institutions*  and  literature*, 
with  the  ornaments  of  continental  India,  were  very  generally  introduced 
and  diffused ;  and  it  is  from  this  date  that  we  may  speak  with  some  d^ee. 
of  confidence  as  to  history. 
cotcmponrr         JD^ouj  Kas^tmo,  on  tbe  return  of  his  children  from  India,    divided  his 

klngdomi  of 

SiDgiS^,  K^  kingdom  among  them.    To  the  ddest.  Ami  LtiMr,  he  gave  the  succession. 

weno.  to  Jang*g<Uaf  with  a  jurisdiction  of  limited  extent ;  to  Ami  Jifya  he  gave 

the. country  oiGegilang  or  Singa  Sdri;  to  Umbu  Men^drar^  he  gave 
the  country  I^gardwan  or  Brow^mo,  and  to  Umbu  Ami  LuMcr  he  gave 
the  country  of  Dahd  or  Ked'tri ;  so  that,  when  he  died,  the  island  of  Java 
became  divided  into  four  kingdoms.  His  daughter,  who  was  the  eldest  of 
his  children,  and  named  Diwi  Kill  Suchi,  remained  unmarried,  and  per- 
formed a  conspicuous  part  in  the  transactions  of  those  days.  The  temples 
at  Stng^a  Sdri,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain,  are  stated  to  have  been 
constructed  by  that  princess. 

AmiUiiiv.  The  reign  of  Ami  Luk&r   is  celebrated  for  the  extensive  intercourse 

which  at  this  period  took  place  with  foreign  nations,  and  still  more  on 
account  of  the  exploits  and  adventures  of  his  son,  Pdn/'i  Jno  Kirta  Pdti, 
the  issue  of  his  marriage  with  the  Indian  princess,  and  who,  under  the 
name  of  Pdnji,  became  the  most    renowned  hero  of  Javan  story.    The 

Pw]i<  adventures  of  Pdnji  are  described  in  numerous  romances,  which  form  the 

subject  of  still  more  numerous  dramatic  exhibitions,  and  constitute  a 
principal  portion  of  the  polite  literature,  as  well  as,of  the  popular  amusement 
of  Java.  In  these  romances  the  hero  is  represented  as  devoted  to  love  and 
war.  At  an  early  age  he  marries  Angr^  or  S^kar'tqji,  the  daughter  of  his 
Other's  PepdHf  to  whom  he  is  passionately  attached.  His  &ther  desirous 
of  uniting  him  with  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  Kediri,  causes 
the  first  object  of  his  affections  to  be  put  to  death.  P&i^i  on  this  embarks 
with  the  dead  body,  and  a  storm  arising,  most  of  the  vessels  which  accom- 
panied him  being  lost,  he  is  supposed  to  have  perished.  He,  however, 
reaches  the  island  Tandbang  in  safety,  and  after  burning  the  body  of  his 
lamented  AngrirUt  proceeds  with  all  the  followers  he  can  muster  to  BdUf 

where 
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where  he  amimeft  the  name  of  £ldm  J&fong  SdrL  Having  obtained  adds-  ^^f'^ 
tmcfi  fiom  the  prince  of  the  idand,  Jsid^a  Prdna,  and  received  in  ma3>  — - 
riage  the  princess  his  daughter*  usually  known  under  the  name  of  tin 
Pilri  or  princess  of  Bdlit  he  crosses  to  Balambdngan,  the  most  eattem 
province  of  Java,  and  also  uniting  in  marriage  with  the  princess  of  that 
country,  he  obtains  numerous  auxiliaries,  and  moves  westward  to  Kedki, 
in  quest  of  the  princess  Chdndra  Kirdna,  the  fame  of  whose  beuity  and 
accompli^ments  had  been  widely  celebrated.  Here,  in  consequence  of 
hn  idiange  of  name,  and  the  general  belief  that  he  had  peridied  in  the 
storm,  he  is  considered  as  a  powerful  Raja  from  Sdbrangt  or  the  <^poute 
shore,  uid  joining  the  chief  of  Kediri,  he  secretly  makes  himself  known  to 
his  daughter  and  marries  her. 

According  to  some  of  these  romances,  a  prince  from  N^isa  Kanchdna,  or 
the  Golden  Isle,  with  numerous  followers,  and  accompanied  by  two  priiw 
cesses  from  N^Ma  Ritnot  arrives  at  Jca^gdia  about  this  period,  and  giving 
kiflucdf  out  for  ^e  long-lost  T6t}gi,  imposes  on  the  credulity  of  the  £ither, 
who  receives  him  as  his  son.  Tliis  prince  is  represented  as  the  son  of  a 
BramdiUi  possessing  stqiernatural  gifrs,  whidi  enable  him  to  succeed  in  the 
deoqttion,  and  is  said  to  have  been  lord  of  many  rajas,  among  whom  were 
Bdkoy  Mordddot  and  many  oth^s  who  are  named.  He  is  rc^wited 
to  have  had  a  sister,  named  Angrina  SadrOj  eccelHng  in  beauty,  and  in 
•very  lespect  resemUing  the  princess  AngrSni^  who  with  her  nurse  accom- 
panied hie  four  wives  and  numerous  concubines  to  Java. 

SUna  Jd^ang  Sdri  now  resuming  bis  name  as  the  real  Pdtffit  his  father* 
Ae  prince  of  JoRg'gdJOf  proceeded  to  Kediri  wilh  the  auxiliaries  bmi^t 
;Dv*r  by  the  impostor,  when  a  combat  takes  place  between  the  two  princes, 
«n4  the  true  Pdt^i  becomas  manifest 

AooonUng  to  othn-  accounts,  the  storm  in  which  Fdagi  was  supposed  to 
hare  periidiad,  occurred  when  the  princess  Aiigrin6  was  living.  Stat  is 
cast  on  the  BdU  shore,  where  assuming  a  male  hiUtit,  and  becoming  a 
fimwrite  of  the  prince,  she  in  time  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  that  island 
under  the  title  of  Jd^a  Ang^Ung  Ddra,  Pdrtji  is  thrown  on  the  south  shore 
of  Alva,  and  afterwards  sent  by  his  fitter  to  reduce  the  refractory  chief  of 
BdBf  ia  whom  he  recognizes  Angr^.  In  another  romance  his  second 
■m'A,  aubtdra  Kirina,  it  refvesentsd  as  beoomisg  chief  of  BdUj  under  the 
title  of  K4da  Nanmdng'a. 

¥0U  u.  N  It 
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It  is  also  related,  that,  about  this  period  the  Prince  of  Singa-smi  being 
attacked  by  the  BdUam  under  Kldtta  Rdng'ga  Pdspitat  and  defeated  in  aa 
engagement  near  Ardra  BiddU,  applied  for  assistance  to  Jang'gdla  ani 
iBrowimo.  The  forces  sent  as  auxiliaries  from  Jang'gdla  were  defeated, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  a  celebrated  warrior  from  Brow^mo,  that 
the  Bdlians  were  obliged  to  retreat.  The  river  which  flowed  by  the  scene 
c^  action  stiH  bears  tiie  name  KdU  G^i,  from  its  stream  having  been  con- 
verted into  blood  on  this  occasion. 

With  regard  to  the  Raja  of  N^6sa  Ktmchdnat  It  is  related  tiiat  he  possessed 
very  estensive  influence  over  all  the  islands  of  Sdbrang.  He  is  sometimes 
■Called  KJdna  Tdr^tmg  VierOy  and  said  to  have  obtained  his  authority  \fy 
means  of  a  Sramdna,  named  Kdnda  or  SakSndo,  and  sometimes  Satirii, 
-who  performed  a  severe  penance  on  tbe  island  Tambiau.  His  first  esta- 
-blishment  was  at  Goa  on  Celebes ;  afterwards  be  attained  supreme  power : 
«very  island  whicb  he  visited  submitted  to  his  sway.  He  established  himsdf 
xm  Sumatra,  in  the  cmmtry  which  has  sinne  been  onlled  PaJAnbang-^  whence 
lie  waged  war  agunst  Java,  >a  -order  to  obtain  the  celebrated  princess  of 
DaJta  in  marriage.  In  other  accounts,  again,  this  prince  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  son  of  the  chief  of  Brow^mo  on  Java,  cairled  off  when  an 
infant  by  a  Bramdna,  who  left  his  own  son  in  his  place, 
t  la  the  dramatic  perfbrmaoces  of  the  BdUans,  Kldma  Tdt^wig  P^ra  is  the 
same  with  Si  Maldifu,  which  means  «  wanderer,  and  from  which  it  has 
been  supposed  probable  that  the  Maldyvs  have  derived  their  name. 
~  The  poetical  latitude  given  to  the  compositions  which  describe  the  life 
«Bd  adventures  of  Pdnji,  leaves  it  doubtful  whetlter  he  was  in  fact  the  real 
.son  of  a  Javan  prince,  or  some  aspiring  adventurer  from  India,  whose 
attachment  the  chief  of  Jang'gdla  m^ht  have  found  it  bis  interest  to 
secure.  In  the  dramatic  exhibitions  of  the  same  su^ect,  it  is  difficult  to 
■decide  whether  the  heroes  of  the  piece  are  intended  t*  represent  the  real 
personages  whose  names  appear  in  history,  or  whether  they  are  merely 
invested  y/ith  histwical  titles,  for  the  purpose  of  .giving  dignity  to  flctltious 
-characters. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  l^e  reverence  in  which  Pdi^i  is  hdA  by  tbe 
■Jftvans,  from  their  representing  lum  as  an  incarnation  of,  Visknu,  and 
■bis  «ecend  wife,  Chdndra  Kirdna,  under  the  name  of  Dim  Gdiut  aa  an 
incarnation  of  Sri. 

This 
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Tluft  belief,  together  vitii  the  miraculous  transfbrmalions  and  supernatural  jui'g*r> 
events  attributed  to  the  interference  of  the  Hindu  deities^  irtiile  heightening  '-!_ 
the  colours  of  these  compositions  may  have  rendered  them  more  popular 
sul^ects  for  dramatic  exhibition,  but  it  has  deprived  them  of  nearly  all  au- 
thenticity and  value  as  historical  records.  Perhaps  the  only  inferences,  with 
respect  to  the  hero  of  them,  which  we  can  be  justified  in  drawing,  is  that 
the  prowess,  enterprizes,  and  accomplishments  of  this  chieftain,  who  has 
been  termed  the  Charlemagne  of  the  East,  far  excelled  those  of  his  cotem- 
poraries,  and  that  he  visited  Bdli.  It  appears  also,  that  during  this  period 
^  tome  government  was  established  in  the  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
la  which  a  simUarity  of  religion,  character,  and  usages  prevailed.  As  de- 
scriptive of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  as  affording 
incontestable  evidence,  not  only  of  the  existence  of  the  Hindu  reh'gion  on 
Java,  but  of  its  universal  difiiision  as  the  prevailing  worship  of  these  islands 
at  this  period  of  their  history,  these  traditionary  remains  possess  a  high 
value  i  and  with  the  traces  of  foreign  influence  still  to  be  found  in  their 
languages,  and  in  the  numerous  monuments  of  the  arts,  will  materially 
contribute  to  the  development  of  their  earlier  history,  while  they  throw 
light  on  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in 
civilization. 

The  kris  is  believed  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  the  Eastern  Islands 
by  Fdnji  /  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  all  the  countries  io  which  it 
is  now  worn  acknowledged  his  supremacy.  The  gdmelan,  or  musical  instru- 
ments of  the  Javans,  t<^ether  with  the  various  dramatic  exhibitions  which 
still  form  so  essential  a  part  of  the  popular  amusement,  and  compose  so  dis- 
tinguishing a  characteristic  of  national  literature,  are  all  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  by  him. 

The  adventures  of  Pdr^i  are  related  in  the  Malayan  romances,  where 
that  hero  is  represented  under  the  appellation  of  OtSkel  Wdmng  PdU  (lite* 
rally,  *'  when  young  brave  to  death  **),  and  in  the  Mdayan  annals  a  {nrti- 
cular  account  is  given  of  a  chief  of  Sdbrangt  who,  according  to  their  story, 
obtained  the  princess  Cfubtdra  Kirdna  in  marriage.* 

N  3  About 

*  In  theu  aimali,  the  princew  Chandra  Kima  of  Doha  is  repiecented  u  being  denunded 
in  Btrriage  by  the  md  of  the  Mehometan  Aipa  t£Malaea,  and  the  story,  in  which  an  iccoont 
i»  ertdentlj  given  sd  a  visit  to  Java  at  a  much  later  period  of  its  history  blended  w^  tfia 
eailiei  romancea  of  Java,  after  detailing  tbe  particulan  by  which  the  princa  d  Ta^wg-fmra 
keouM  Aoo  of  Jtf(V<9xAif,  is  thua  told  t 
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About  this  period  the  first  iatercourse  with  CSiina  Is  beEeved  to  have 
taken  i^ace  :  a  large  Chinese  wdngkang  vas  wrecked  on  the  north  coa«t  of 
Java,  and  the  crew  landed,  some  near  Japdra,  others  at  Sandrang  and 
T^gaJ.  The  writer  o£  the  vessel  is  represented  as  bringing  with  htm  a 
magical  stone*  by  which  he  performed  many  wonderful  effects,  and  by 
means  of  which  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  chief  o£  Tigal,  who  allow* 
ed  him  to  collect  the  remainder  of  his  crew  into  a  re^;ular  establishmeot, 
uid  conferred  upon  them  many  privileges. 

The  accounts  regarding  the  succession  of  Pd^i  to  the  throne  of  his. 
father  are  very  discordant.  In  some  he  is  represented  as  having  succeeded 
on  his  death,  and  having  continued  to  admiiuster  the  govemnunt  for  several 
years ;  in  others,  he  is  represented  as  dying  prematurely,  during  the  Itfe- 
tJJne  of  his  father :  Pr^a  Jdya  Smgdra,  chief  of  Madeira  (then  c^ed 
Nusa  Antdra,  or  the  island  lying  between),  jealous  of  the  power  c£  Jan^» 
gdla^  is  said  to  have  landed,  and  in  a  desperate  action  killed  P&^i  wiUi 
an  arrow  from  his  own  bow,  in  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  which  f(H«told  that 
be  would  be  invulnerable,  except  to  the  iron  tiaS  of  Jtbfa  I^angkdrat  d 

which^ 

"  The  Bat6ra  had  a  dai^ter,  named  Rtdm  Cabt  Chaxdra  Aitjim,  lAtm  betaty  waa  eele* 
"  brated  far  and  wide,  and  many  Rifjat  Bought  her  in  marriage.  Her  fiune  readied  MafwOf 
"  and  Sultan  Mantur  became  eoamoured  of  her  by  description.  He  ordered  Pad»Aa  Rtga, 
«  tke  Stitdahan,  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  large  prahut  with  innumerable  email  onett 
"  At  SiKgojnira  were  fitted  out  a  hundred  with  three  masts,  and  at  Shgi  Rat/a  as  many  more 
"  of  the  lame  sort. 

"  Then  the  prince  selected  forty  nobles  of  the  country,  and  forty  virgins  ef  noble  fiuni]y> 
"  He  summoned  Maha  Raja  Merlaag  of  Indragiri,  and  the  Raja  of  PtJittdattg,  the  Rtga  oC 
"  Jambi,  and. the  Raja  of  LtHga,  to  attend  him  to  Majapahiti  all  the  young  warriors  at- 
u  tendiag  tha  fpttoe,  and  all  the  great  men  remaining  for  the  government  of  the 
"  country. 

*'  When  they  reached  Mtoafahit,  they  were  well  reeeivel  by  tbe  Batara.  At  tfais  tine  the 
"*  R^at  of  Daha  and  Tanjuagpura,  the  younger  brothers  of  the  prince,  were  present  at 

"  Among  the  chiefUuns  who  accompanied  the  Raja  of  Malaca  was  the  celebrated  Hang 
'.'  TWA  or  LartHBOJia,  who  was  highly  admired  and  exhibited  wonderful  feats. 

"  Tlie  Batara  gave  his  daughter,  Chandra  Kirana,  in  marriage  t«  the  R^a  p{  Malaca  ;  and 
*\  the  Batara,  delighted  with  his  son<in-law,  cftused  him  to  be  placed  on  a  seat  of  equal 
**  honour  with  himself,  both  on  public  occasions  and  at  meals. 

"  Then  bring  d>out  to  depart,  the  Riga  requested  to  be  presented  with  the  kingdom  «( 
**ylndra-giri,  whitdi  was  accordingly  given  to  him.  He  then  bestowed  StatUan  on  Laxttmaaa^ 
"  [rom  which  time  the  rulers  of  Siaiaan  are  descendants  i^  LaxoMona- 

"  I^  Ae  princess  be  Aad  a  son;  named  Raden  Galang,  who  was  killed  one  day  bj'  ft  ww 
■'  running  amok" —Malayan  AnnaU, 
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which*  it  is  added,  this  jniDce  had  manufactured  hid  arrow.    The  aeeonnt    Wi 
of  this  afiair,  as  related  in  the  Madhra  traditionB,  is  as  foUovs. 

<'  Then  the  prince  of  Nixa  Antdra,  called  Kldna  Prdbu  J^a,  consulted 
"  with  Gtiru  Brantdna  Kdaida,  and  others  of  his  council,  on  the  probability 
"  of  his  being  acknowledged  as  chief  prince  over  the  at^acent  countriesi. 
**  Gdru  observed*  that  while  Diwa  Kasdma  lived  he  could  not  permit  the 
"  attempt ;  but  the  prince  informing  him  that  intelligence  had  been  received 
"  of  the  death  of  that  prince,  then  said,  *  Gtirif,  it  is  well }  you  are  pennitted 
«  '  to  efiect  your  object  by  force,  if  necessary,  but  in  the  first  instance  try 
«  '  negociation.*  A  letter  written  on  the  leaf  of  a  tree  was  then  di]q>atchedi 
*•  and  when  the  messenger  arrived  at  Jang'gaia,  he  found  tlie  prince 
•(  Angr6ma  W^dya  seated  on  his  setingel,  attended  by  his  patdhtf  KudA 
**  Nawdrsa  and  Bnya  Ndta.  At  that  time  they  were  discussing  the  prince'^ 
*'  intention  of  transferring  his  title  to  his  son,  /no  K^ta  PatL*  The  ques^ 
**  tion  was  not  decided  when  the  messenger  speared.  The  prince  dedmed 
■*  reading  the  letter  himself  but  desired  his  minister  to  do  so.  As  soon  as 
"  Br^a  Ndta  read  the  demand  of  the  prince  of  Nusa  Antdra  to  be  ackuQW^ 
"  ledged  the  superior,  and  the  threat  that  he  would  lay  waste  the  lands  of 
"  Java  in  case  of  refusal,  he  became  enraged  to  the  highest  degree,  and 
"  without  communicating  the  contents  tore  the  letter,  and  seizing  thtf 
"  messenger  by  the  neck,  threw  the  pieces  in  his  face,  and  desired  him  ttf 
«  return  to  his  master.  After  his  d^arture  Ino  KSrta  Pali  arrived,  and 
**  being  apprized  of  the  circumstances,  entreated  his  father  to  permit  hint 
**  to  go  over  in  disguise  to  NUta  Antdra,  :  -' 

"  On  the  return  of  the  m^eenger  to  Ntisa  Antdrat  he  reported  the  resuH 
"  of  his  mission,  when  preparations  were  immediately  made  for  the  attack 
'<  upon  Jang'gdia,  and  the  chief,  on  this  occasion,  received  the  title  of 
*.*  Jdya  Sankdra,  But  before  the  troops  had  departed,  Ino  Kerta  Pdti  eon. 
**  pived  to  carry  off  from  the  palace  the  wife  of  the  prince,  named  DaU 
<<  Smawdti,  which  raised  the  enmity  of  the  parties  to  the  highest  pitch. 
'  *'  "Bie  prince  of  Jang^gdJa,  when  be  was  informed  of  these  prq>aration^ 
**  sununoned  his  brotiiers  imn  N^arhoaa  and  Sii^a  Sari,  who  resolved 
**  to  unite  with  him  against  the  expected  attack.  Ilie  three  princes  were  in 
f<  conversation,  when  infonnation  was  bnx^ht  them  that  the  hostile  troops 
'*  had  landed  io  great  numbers.    Then  they  drew  out  their  people,  and  a 

**  battle  ensued  witli  the  priaee  of  N^  Antdra,  who  lost  many  chieft  and 

**  &llew«B« 

•  RuJji. 
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*'  followers,  ThU  prince  finding  the  battle  going  against  him*  recoITected 
"  the  advice  of  (Hru  Brmndna  KamiOt  the  losa  of  bis  wife,  and  the  many 
*'  insults  he  had  received  from  Ino  Kirta  Pdti:  then  throwing  ofi  his 
**  princely  attire,  he  disguised  himself  as  a  common  man,  and  arming  him- 
*'  self  with  an  arrow  mixed  with  the  pe<^Ie  of  Jar^g^f  and  went  in 
**  search  of  Ino  Kh-ta  Pdti.  He  had  no  sooner  found  him,  than  he  dis- 
**  charged  his  arrow,  and  Ino  Kerta  Pdti  fell  dead,  it  having  been  foretold 
"  that  this  chief  could  not  be  killed  except  by  the  iron  staff  of  Jdya 
**  Langkdra,  of  which  the  prince  of  Nusa  Antdra  bad  made  bis  arrow* 
*'  Arm,  and  knife. 

**  Bnl^a  Ndta  immediately  acquainted  his  prince  with  the  fall  of  /m) 
*'  KSrta  PtUiy  who  thereupon  rose  and  rushed  into  -Che  thickest  of  the  fight. 
**  The  prince  of  Jang'gdia  attacked  the  prince  of  N^aa  Antdra  with  his 
'*  kris,  and  slew  him.  G&ru  Bramdna  Kdenda  seeing  his  prince  slain, 
*'  wished  to  escape,  but  his  supematund  power  was  no  more ;  and  being 
**  seized  by  the  prince  of  Jan^gdJa,  he  was  put  to  death,  with  all  the 
**  people  of  N&sa  Antdra,  who  did  not  save  themselves  by  flight.  There- 
<*  upon  Agrdma  W^dya  assembled  bis  council  as  before  the  war,  and 
**  seated  upon  his  setmgel  declared,  that  as  Ino  K^ta  Pati  was  no  more,  it 
*<  was  his  intention  to  nominate  his  grandson,  Mdisa  LaUmit  to  succeed 
**  him.  Mdisa  LaU<m  accordingly  became  chief  of  Janffgaia  in  the  year 
'*  927,  and  after  a  time  made  his  uncle,  Brdja  Ndta,  Tumhiggimg  of 
"  Jan^gaia,  and  retired  himself  to  the  district  of  KSdu.  He  had  a  son, 
**  named  Beagdran  Sari,  who  succeeded  him,  afler  whom  were  M&da 
**  ningkung,  and  Miida  Sdrt,  who  had  a  son  called  JBdden  Pdnkas,  who  sue- 
**  ceeded  to  the  government  of  Java  in  the  year  1084.  This  prince  esta- 
•'  blished  his  capital  at  Ptyt^droju" 

Tie  fame  of  Pdnji  naturally  throws  the  other  events  of  die  day  into  the 
back-ground,  and  whatever  credit  may  be  due  to  the  earlier  ^ministration 
of  his  successor,  it  is  eclipsed  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  exploits.  But  it  seem$ 
agreed  that  Ktida  or  Mdisa  Laiean,  who  is  the  next  prince  in  the  Kne  of 
succession  of  whom  tradition  makes  mention,  at  an  early  period  of  his  reign 
induced  tlie  separate  authorities  which  had  been  established  at  BroftehTtOt 
Shiga  Sdri,  and  Kedirit  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Jmig*gdlcu 
Having,  however,  come  to  the  throne  at  a  tender  age,  and  being  under 
the  influence  pf  a  crafty  and  designing  minister,  named  Baka^  who  with 
(me  of  the  brothers  of  the  prince  entered  into  a  league  to  deprive  him  ot 
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his  ioberitance.  he  quitted  his  capital,  and  on  the  diunembermeat  of  bis  HadM;  ki* 

■  1  rn  ninun  tu  Ht- 

eastern  kingdom  became  the  founder  of  a  new  one  in  the  west.  The  causes  nnd- 
nhich  induced  him  to  leave  his  capital  are  related  to  have  been  a  dreadful  — •,* 
«ckness,  which  at  that  period  prevailed  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Java,  and 
the  designs  of  his  minister,  who  hoped  to  possess  the  means  of  aggrandiaing 
himself  in  the  attempt  to  form  a  new  establishment.  The  first  eruption  of 
the  mountain  Kbd,  of  which  tradition  makes  mention,  is  recwded  to  have 
taken  place  at  this  time,  when  the  discharges  from  it  are  represented  "to 
**  have  been  like  thunder,  and  the  ashes  to  have  involved  the  country  i* 
-"  impenetrable  darkness."  The  sickness  having  continued  to  prevail  after 
the  departure  of  the  prince,  the  inhabitants  who  had  remained  at  an  earljr 
|>eriod  are  said  to  have  embarked  in  vessels  and  proceeded  to  sea,  no  cat 
knowii^  wbither  they  went  or  hearing  more  of  them. 

JK^da  Laiiany  accompanied  by  his  mother  CMndna  Ktr-^iOf  proceeded 
west  as  far  as  Bl6ra,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  capital,  under 
the  designation  of  M6ndang  Ktaa^cm,  the  name  of  the  ancient  capital  oi 
the  island.  From  thence,  however,  owing  to  the  treachery  of  bis  minister 
SMOy  who  aspired  to  the  sovereignty,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  fly,  and  to 
take  refuge  with  a  devotee,  until  the  chief  of  (^ng  JVdsi,  named  Prau 
Chdior^  going  to  war  with  Baka^  an  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of 
regaining  bis  authority.  Uniting  with  the  forces  of  that  chief,  be  succeeded 
in  overpowering  Bdka,  and  laying  waste  his  capital,  which  he  afterwards 
burnt. 

This  Bdia  is  said  to  have  bad  a  -crimina]  passion  Air  his  own  daughter, 
and  in  consequence  of  ber  refusing  to  gratiiy  bis  desires,  to  have  secreted 
her  in  an  adjoining  forest.  In  his  service  was  a  man  named  Bdndtmg  PrO' 
kiisat  descended  from  Aru  Bdndtmg  of  Balambaaigan,  and  also  from  Kdran 
Kdlang,  the  last  chief  of  Brambdnmu  This  man  ai{)ired  to  obtain  the 
daughter  in  marriage.  The  father  consented  to  the  match,  on  condition 
that  he  would  remove  the  temples  from  the  old  site  to  the  new  Mdndmig 
Kam&ltm,  Having  made  the  usual  o&rings  at  the  Sdtig'gary  and  done 
.  penance  for  fbr^  -days  without  sleeping,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  night, 
vhen  his  tdjpa  was  all  but  accomplished,  it  happened  that  a  maiden  cose  in 
lier  sleep,  and  without  awaking,  began  to  beat  the  rice  block.  On  this 
considering  it  day-li^b^  he  j]uitted  his  penance,  and  finding  the  atais  «till 
JariglU;  he  called  down  a  eurse  on  the  women  of  Brambdnaitt  that  ihey 
should  never  be  married  till  their  hair  was^ey.    This  man  is  then  said  to 
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Iw?e  been  transformed  into  a  dog,  or  in  other  words,  to  have  become  a 
wanderer  as  a  dog  in  the  forests,  where  he  met  with  the  daughter  of  Bdkit. 
'  Trom  their  intercourse  is  bcmi  a  son,  who  in  time  destroys  his  father  and 
marries  his  mother.  From  this  union  the  people  known  at  this  dajr  by  tlie 
term  Kdiang  trace  their  descent,  although  it  is  more  genetdly  believed 
that  th^  are  the  real  descendants  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  island. 

the  brother  of  K^da  Lallan,  Chitra  Arung  Bdya,  also  called  Cfutmdra 
iMding,  being  deceived  by  Bdka,  formed  a  party  at  Jwtg'gtila,  and  em- 
tmrired  from  thence  for  the  island  of  Celebes,  where  be  establidted  himself, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  tlie  same  with  Semhra  Glidings  tiie  first  prince  of 
whom  the  Bdgis  accounts  make  mention. 

KMa  LaJian  having  been  requested  by  the  chiefs  of  Bdnyu  Mas,  Li- 
ntng  T^n^Ot  and  T^gaJ,  to  render  them  assistance  against  the  Chinese 
ivho  by  th^  extortions  and  oppressions  had  thus  early  become  troublesome 
to  the  people  of  the  country,  attacked  them,  and  killing  their  chief  relieved 
the  inhabitants  of  these  districts  from  their  oppressions.  From  this  period 
the  Chinese  have  been  dispersed  over  the  whole  island. 

Kida  LaUan  with  his  followers  Uien  proceeded  westward,  as  far  as  &Hf^ 
Wist,  wfaidi  was  situated  in  the  soutfaeni  provinces  among  the  mountains  of 
Chiddmar,  a  district  of  the  modem  province  of  Sukdpura,  and  in  the  fy^n- 
lous  and  mythological  accounts  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  capital 
'Of  Jfdht  Oiimmg.  finding  two  brass  cannon  in  the  ne^bourhood,  be 
considered  them  as  the  signal  for  the  foundation  of  his  new  capital,  and 
built  a  city  and  icrdion  on  the  spot,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Ptgajd- 
tm*  where  assuming  the  sovereignty  of  the  countty  he  was  acknowledgctl 
tinder  the  tide  of  Brcmfdya  Mdim  Tandrdman. 

This  prince  was  a  great  promoter  of  agriculture,  and  encouraged  the 
common  people  in  the  labours  of  cultivarion  by  bis  personal  example.  He 
Iras  &e  fitftt  who  introduced  Ibe  rice  husbandry  into  the  western  provinces, 
and  tiuned  the  buffiilo  to  ^e  yoke,  firom  which  circmnstance  he  is  called 
ifftfrnt,  and  his  descendants  M&ndmg,  both  signifying  a  bui&Io,  the  former 
in  the  Javan  and  the  latter  in  tbe  8&nda  language.  According  to  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Sindaa,  the  wild  fouf&loes  came  from  the  woods  of  their  own 
accord  during  the  reign  of  tbis  chief. 

This  prince  had  two  sons,  the  elder  of  wtrom  not  oontented  to  remain  at 
hodie*  engaged  in  fbteigncommetce  and  went  beyond  isea;  and  Ae  younger 
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lufcceeded  his  &ther,  in  the  year  11  IS,  under  the  title  of  Prdbu  M&nSng    J^f*?^2 

.  It  was  seven  years  before  he  was  enabled  permanently  to  establish  his 
authority ;  and  soon  afler  he  had  done  80»  his  elder  brother  returned^  who 
havbg  resided  in  India  and  having  become  a  convert  to  the  Mabometsn 
faith,  is  known  by  the  title  of  H^i  P^rwa.  He  was  accompanied  by  an 
Arab  from  the  country  of  Ko^e^  who  was  descended  from  S^ed  Abds,  and 
attempted  in  vain  to  convert  his  brother  and  family  to  the  same  faith.  The 
troubles  which  were  occasioned  by  their '  intrigues,  and  the  endeavourS' 
which  they  used  to  effect  their  purpose,  and  which  are  allegorically  des- 
cribed by  the  rapid  growth  and  destructive  effects  of  the  lagbndi  plant, 
were  such  as  led  to  the  removal  of  the  capital  further  westward.  In  this 
new  site  it  sUlI  retained  the  name  of  Pqj^^dran,  being  situated  in  the  dis* 
trict  of  Bogor  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  Bidtenxorgy  the  country 
rendence  of  the  European  governor  of  the  colony. 

Hqji  Ptir-wa  being  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts,  and  fearing  the  rage  of 
the  common  people,  quitted  this  part  of  the  cotinlsy,  and  is  b^eved  to  have 
found  an  asylum  in  ChSribotit  then  an  uninhabited  wilderness. 

This  is  the  first  mention  of  the  Mahometan  religion  on  Java. 

The  next  chief  of  Pajtffdran  was  M^ntUng  IFdttg'i,  who  succeeded  to  *^^^JIjJ"- 
the  government  about  the  year  1179.  He  had -four  legitimate  children;  wui'i. 
the  eldest  a  daughter,  who  refusing  to  be  married  was  banished  to  the 
soHtbem  coast,  where  her  spirit  is  still  invoked^  under  the  tide  of  Batu 
Kidui'f  the  second,  also  a  daughter,  was  bom  white  and  diseased,  and  wa» 
in  consequence  sent  to  an  islandoff  Jahaira  (named  from  this  circumstance 
P^ibt  Putri),  from  whence  she  is  said  to  have  been  carried  away  by  the. 
white  men,  who  according  to  the  Javan  writers  traded  to  the  country  about 
this  period ;  the  third  a  son,  named  Aria  Babdng'a,  who  was  appointed  S^a 
of  Gdht ;  and  the  fourth  Baden  Tand^ran,  who  was  destined  to  be  his 
successor  in  the  government  He  had  also  a  son  by  a  concubine  ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  declaration  of  a  devotee,  who  had  been  ui^ustly 
executed  by  Mending  Wdng\  that  his  death  would  be  avenged  whenever  - 
the  prince  should  have  a  child  so  bora,  he  was  desirous  of  destroying  hitn 
in.  his  infancy,  but  not  beii^  able,  on  account  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
child,  to  bring  himself  to  kill  it  with  his  own  hands,  he  enclosed  it  in  a  box, 
and  caused  it  to  be  thrown  by  one  of  his  Mdntris  into  the  river  Krdxeang* 
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A'j''mli'  ^^°  ^^  being  carried  down  the  stream  was  discovered  by  a  fisherman,  who 
brought  up  the  child  as  his  own,  until  he  arrived  at  twelve  years  of  age. 
Finding  him  then  to  possess  extraordinary  abilities,  be  carried  hrm  to 
P^'^anzM.for  fartb^  instruction,  and  placed  him  under  the  chaise  of  his 
brother, :  who  was  skilled  in  the  working  of  iron  and  aCeeL  To  the  boy  he 
gave  the  name  of  AmitJA  U^ddi.- 

Tlie  youth  soon  excelled  in  the  manufaciure  of  all  kindi  of  iron-work, 
and  in  the  wild,  tradjtion  of  the  country,  he  is  said  to  have  fashioried  the 
red  hot  iton  -with  his  fiog^s.  In  a  short  time  hewat  made  chief  of  the 
PdtuUi  or  Jronsmiths,  and  admitted  to  tiie  familiar  intercomrse  of  his  father; 
blinding  Wdng'L  Having  /  constructed  an  iron  chsmbe;'  or  oage^  whtdx 
particularly  attracted  the  atteTftitm' of  the  prince,  he  auoceeded^n  persuading 
himtoskepin  it;  when  dosing  the  door,  be  according  to  some  accounts 
btfmed:  him  a^ivev  or  according  to,  others  caused  him  'to  be  thrown  Into 
the  Soutl)  Sea  at  Kdndang  West,  thus  tiilfilling-  the  prophecy  of  the 
'devotee.-  ■  ■  '  '  '  ^ 

chiopgWwmra.  BoTiiiik  W^di  no^  assumed  the  government,  declaring  who  he  wasj  but 
being  opposed  by  his  i>rother,  Ttmd<&ran,  who  Itad  been  destined  to  succeed 
his  father,  it- wa^  some  tinte  before  his  authority  was  acktiowledgedi  At 
length  defeating- his  brother  in  a  genevat  engagement,  the  latter  escaped 
with  only  three  followers;  and  Bamdk  tVidl  w^s  declared  soveiteigti,  u&der 

ihe  titie -of  Browijeb/aC^dtiff  fVandra.         '   <     - 

Sddm  T-taid&t^n  arriving  at  the  river  (rufffur^,  took  refuge  at  the  house 
df  a  widow,  and  aAerwBfds  meeting  with  his  sist^,  who  was  performing  a 
penance  on  the  mountain'  Chermai  (the  meunfetin  of  Ckerikon)the  was 
encouraged  by  her  to  prooeed  further  east/  -fdlowing  the  course  of  a 
bird  which  she  desii^d  that  he  iVould  let  loose  .for  the  purj>08e,  till  he 
reached  the  district,  of  Wirasdba.  Here  he  dbservcida  planf,  'called  the 
mt^a,  entwined  rodnd  a  tree.-  Jie.wished  to  eat  of  the  fruit,  but  finding  it 
exueroely  bitter^  tfar^w  it  amiy,  «id  asked  one  of  his  fdUoxfrers,  Kids'  Wira, 
the  r^iason  of  its'  bitterness*  "  I  have  heard,"  replied  Kidi  Wiroi 
••  that  it 'WM.  here  your  forefatliers  fought  ift  the  war  5rdto  PWA«.**  On 
wbiclL  tbfi  prince  saidr  *'  Then  let  us  stop  here  and  establish  bur  kingdom,' 
*• 'and  l^ti'ua'  caU  it  MqfapdhU^  This  was  in  the  iTavan-year  1221. '  ■ 
A.J.  1231.      ■  In  the  -Javan  language  ffl^'tf  and^  pdhit  both  sighify  **  bitter  }"  but  the 

ru.  m^me  of  this 'kiogdom,  also  called'  MaUspdhit,  iB  -  more  probttbly  derived 

from 
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ftwti  Maiis  Prf/^  the  iindent  capital  of  AtjAna  PFijd^fa,  in  vihom  tlie  Javans 
bcUere  FuA^it^tohau'ebcen  incunate. 

Raden  Tanddran  was  first  assirtet)  by  the  people  of  Tuban,  who  hearing  of 
the  arrival  of  a  prince  of  royal  descent,  immediately  flocked  to  his  standard. 
Afterwards  Jria  Babang'a,  who  had  been  driven  from  Gdlu  by  the  forces  of 
Cki6ng  Wandrot  joined  his  younger  brother,  Rddm  Tanduran,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  eastern  districts  along  the  Soh  river,  under 
the  title  of  Aria  Panuka:  In  a  short  time  considerable  emigrations  took 
place  from  Pajqjdran,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  demands  made^  upon  the 
people.  Among  otiters,  Brdma  Heddli  at  the  head  of  eighty  Pdndi,  or  iron- 
smiths,  with  their  families*  are  said  to  have  deserted  their  country.  They 
were  pursued  as  far  as  the  river  PamdU  in  Bribes,  but  effected  their  escape, 
and  were  received  with  open  arms  at  Majapdhit. 

Chiong  Wandra,  on  demanding  that  the  Pdndi  should  be  delivered  up; 
received  a  positive  i;efusal,  add  in  consequence  declared  war  against  his  half 
brother,  whose  authority -by  this  timb  extended  as  far  as  Bdlang.  Both 
princes,  with  their  respective  armies,  nioved '  towards  the  centre  of  the 
island :  the  forces  of  Majapdhit  encamped  at  TJhg^droKg,  and  those  of 
Pqjqjdran  at,  Kaiiwdngu,  A  general  engagement  now  took  place ;  which 
proving  indecisive,  a  personal  combat  between  the  two  chiefs  was  about  to 
occur,  when  it  was  mutually  agreed,  that  ttoih  thenceforth  the  countries  to 
the  west  should  he  .subject  to  Ptffqjdran,  and  those  to  the  east  to  Mi^apdhit^ 
a  line  being  drawn  due  south  from  a  stone  column  placed  near  the  spot  ia 
commemoratton  of  the  aigreement  This  column*  is  still  to  be  sten  at  TigU^ 
a  few  miles  west  of  Semarda^.  Tbi^  treaty,  supposed  to  have  been  made 
in  the  Javan  year  1247*  does  not  Appear  to  have  lasted  longer  than  the  life 
time  of  Chiong  Wcmdra ;  for  several  of  the  finest  provinces,  and  particularly 
those  to.  the  east  of  Chi  PamdU,  had  been  laid  waste,  and  the  succeeding 
chiefa  not  being  aUe  to  reducethe  country  to  order  and  submission,  appear 
to  have  placed  themselves  undef  the  immediate  protection  of  MiffopdAif. 
They  accordingly  delivered  up  the  gntl  n^m  stomit  and  several  of  smaller 
calibre,  which  were  considered  as  the pusdfca  (inheritance  or  regalia)  of  Pq^a> 
Jdrmt  and  are  still  held  -sacred  by.  the- princes  of  Java.  The  gun  stomi  ia 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  SvsAhtman. 

An  ineftctual  attempt  was  made  by  Rdtu  Dhca,  a  native  of  Kunh^an  in 

Owriboftf  who,  on  the  departure  of  Aria  Bahah^Ot  had  been  entrusted  with 

02  the- 
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M^apihtt.  the  administration  of  GtUu,  to  maintain  an  authority  independent  of  M(^'»> 
pdfiit;  but  he  lost  his  life  in  the  struggle,  and  his  widow,  TorhitOj  who 
persevered,  and  was  for  a  time  successful,  was  at  length  overcome,  and  went 
over  to  Mqjapdhit.* 

Adif- 

*  According  to  the  traditloiu  of  the  Sunda  people,  these  two  brothers,  Chtong  Wanara  and 
Raien  Tanduran,  were  descended  from  a  prince  of  Galu,  and  their  empires  were  dirided  by  the 
river  of  Brtlts,  thence  called  Chi  Pamati,  or  the  River  of  Prohibition. 

"  Raja  Gala,  otherwiie  known  by  the  name  of  Raja  Pamak&t,  and  whose  country  was  called 
**  Bajong  Galu,  had  two  sons,  named  Raden  Aria  Bang'a  and  Tanduran.  There  was  a  pestilence 
."  in  those  days,  which,  carrying  off  great  numbers  of  the  iababitanta,  caused  the  prince  to  be 
"  much  afQicted  in  his  mind )  whereupon,  sending  for  bis  ptiik  (or  minister),  he  thus  addressed 
"  him :  '  Go  thou  to  BuJdt  Padang,  and  call  one  there  named  St  Jjar,  failing  not  to  bring  him 
"  '  along  with  thee,  as  it  may  perhaps  be  in  hig  power  t<vadminiBter  reUef  to  my  distressed  and 
"  <  sufferbg  subjects.'  The  pat^  immediately  took  leave  of  his  Sovereign,  and  repaired 
"  forthwith  to  Bukil  Padang,  to  summon  Si  Ajar,  who  soon  after  appeared  before  the  Aq/a, 
"  presenting  him  with  some  herbs  which  he  had  brought  for  that  purpose.  When  Si  Ajar  had 
"  seatedhimselfin  the  usualmannerbeforethe  mooarch,  the  latter  thusaddressed  him:  'AJar^ 
"  '  a  great  pestilence  at  present  rages  in  the  country,  and  makes  great  havock  amongst  my 
"  ■  subjects  ;  it  is  therefore  that  I  have  sent  for  thee,  in  hopes  that  thou  mayest  be  able  to  put 
"  '  a  stop  to  the  mortality  which  now  prevails.'  Ajnr  immediately  replied,  '  O  Raja,  it  is  my 
*' '  opioiOD,  that  he  to  whom  the  country  belongs  is  the  proper  person  to  do  what  is  requisite 
"  '  for  the  good  of  it  and  its  inhabitants.'  When  the  Raja  heard  these  words,  he  was  exceedingly 
"  wroth  ;  so  much  so,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  putting  Ajar  to  instant  death,  when  the  latter 
"  thus  addressed  him ;  '  Prince  !  if  you  are  determined  to  kill  me,  1  resign  my  life,  but  depend 
«  •  upon  it  you  will  be  made  to  answer  for  it,  and  that  by  your  own  son.'  Si  Ajar  then  returned 
"  to  Bittit  Padang,  whereupon  Raja  Gala  thus  spoke  to  his  palSh  ;  '  Repair  instantly  to  Bukit 
*'  Padang,  and  pMt  Si  Ajar  to  death  ;  let  him  not  longer  Uve.'  The  pof^A  accordingly  went,  and 
"  having  executed  the  Raja'*  orders,  returned  and  reported  the  circumstance  to  his  prince, 
"  who  felt  much  joy  on  the  occasion.  Shortly  after  this  the  Raja't  concubine  became  pregnant^ 
«  and  when  her  time  was  come  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  whose  features  were  exquisitely 
«  beautiful.  When  the  prince  was  informed  of  this,  he  desired  the  child  might  be  brought  to 
<'  him.  The  pnnce  no  sooner  cast  his  eyes  upon  it,  thut  he  thought  of  the  words  of  Si  Ajar  ; 
"  upon  which  he  administered  a  dose  of  poison  to  the  child,  vriuch  however  did  not  cause  ita 
"  death.  He  then  told  blapaUh  to  take  the  child,  aukbaving  put  it  in  a  basket,  to  send  it 
"  floating  down  the  river.  The  pat£lt  took  the  child,  and  having  disposed  of  it  as  he  was 
"  ordered,  returned  and  made  his  master  very  happy  by  the  report  of  what  he  had  done.  The 
"  basket  inwhich  the  child  was  turned  adrift  on  the  river  ChUandui  being  stopped  by  some 
"  stakes  placed  there  by  a  fisherman,  named  Ke  BaUngantrang,  it  was  [ucked  up  and  carried 
"  home  by  him.  He  was  highly  pleased  with  the  child,  and  adopted  it,  and  gave  it  the  name 
"  of  Jir«  Jakah,  and  cherished  it  till  it  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  Ke  Jakah  then  invited 
<•  bis  reputed  father  to  accompany  him  to  Bajong  Gala.  They  had  nearly  got  half  way,  when 
**  Ke  Jhlmh  looked  up  and  saw  a  bird  fly  past.  He  asked  Ke  Balangantrang  what  might  be  the 
'*  name  of  that  bird  ?  and  was  told  that  it  was  called  ckiong  (the  black  minor  of  India).    Ke 
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A  different  account  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  Mt^apdMt  empire  is    jf^J^J^ 
given  in  a  manuscript  recently  obtained  from  BdU,    which   may  deserve 

attention, 
"  Jakak  then  «8w  a  fonn  like  that  of  a  human  being,  and  inquiriijg  what  it  was,  he  was  told  that 
**  it  was  a  wanara  (monkey).  Ke  Jakah  then  exclaimed,  "  if  such  is  the  case,  then  must  my 
"  '  name  be  Chiang  ffanara.' 

"  After  this  the  travellers  prosecuted  their  journey,  and  in  due  time  arrived  at  BiyMg  Gafi^ 
"  where  they  went  to  the  house  of  a  relation  of  Ke  BaUmgoKtraHg,  named  Ke  Hatiali,  the  chief 
"  of  all  the  blacksmiths.  Chiang  Wanara  wa»  then  deMveredojer  by  Ke  Balanganlrang  to  Ke  Ha- 
"  ziali,  who  treated  him  as  his  own  son,  and  iastructed  him  in  the  art,  in  which  he  soon  became 


"  Chiong  Ifanara  had  not  been  long  in  this  new  situation,  before  Riga  Gtlu,  bearing  of  the 
"  circimutance,  sent  for  and  be^ed  him  of  the  head  blacksmith.  The  Raja  in  time  owned 
"  bim  for  his  own  son,  and  was  so  delighted  when  he  first  beheld  him,  that  he  sent  for  his 
"  son,  Roden  Aria  Bang'a,  and  desired  him  to  take  every  care  of  his  newly-found  brother. 

"  A  short  Unje  after  this,  Chiong  Wanara  went  to  his  royal  father,  and  asked  him  to  give 
"  him  some  hereditary  property.  When  the  Raja  heard  this,  he  immediately  addressed  Chumg 
"  Wanara  thus :  — '  My  son,  the  whole  of  my  property  I  have  bestowed  on  thy  eldest  brother, 
"  *  and  nothing  is  left  except  the  head  blacksmith,  whom  thou  hadst  better  accept  of.'  Radat 
"  Chiong  Wanara  said  he  would  take  htm  with  much  pleasure. 

*'  Soon  after  the  head  blacksmith  came  into  his  possession,  Raden  Chiong  Watiara  went 
"  again  to  his  lather,  and  solicited  permission  (which  was  granted  to  him)  to  construct  an  iron 
"  cage  of  very  great  strength,  and  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship.  Chiong  Wanara  then 
"  gave  orders  to  his  head  blacksmith  to  have  this  cage  made,  and  all  the  blacksmiths  in  the 
"  kingdom  having  been  set  about  it,  it  was  very  soon  finished,  and  had  all  the  str^igth  and 
«  beauty  that  was  intended  and  wished  for.  Carpels  and  cushions,  such  as  princes  are  accua- 
"  tomed  to  recline  on,  were  spread  within  iL  Chiong  Wanara  then  went  and  acquainted 
"  Raja  Galu  that  it  was  completed,  When  the  Raja  saw  it,  he  was  greatly  pleased,  and  being 
"  entreated  by  Chiong  Wanara  to  enter  and  examine  whether  or  not  there  might  be  still 
"  something  wanting  to  render  it  more  complete ;  without  suspecting  any  treachery,  he  did 
"  as  he  was  requested.  No  sooner  was  he  fairly  in,  than  Chiong  Wanara  dosed  and.  locked 
"  the  door,  saying,  at  the  same  time  to  R<:ya  Galu,  '  Now  is  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  jii^r  of 
"  *  Bukit  Padang,  whom  you  caused  to  be  unjustly  put  to  death.'  The  Rega  answered  fimn 
"  within  the  cage,  '  I  submit  to  this  just  judgment.' 

"  When  Roden  Aria  Bang'a  saw  his  father  shut  up  in  the  cage,  he  could  not  contain  hia 
"  rage  against  Chiong  Wanara,  and  a  quarrel  between  the  two  brothers  ensued. 

"  Rt^ja  Galu  perceiving  this,  immediately  exclaimed, '  For  shame  1  that  two  brothers  should 
"  *  thus  fight  with  each  other ;  such  conduct  is  strictly  forbidden  by  the  elders  of  the 
"  '  people.' 

**  Without  payiiig  any  regard  to  the  words  or  admonition  of  Raja  Galu,  the  two  brothers 
"  engaged  in  single  combat,  stabbing,  pushing,  and  striking  each  other  in  turn.  Both  parties 
"  being  of  equal  strength,  they  continued  fighting  all  the  way  from  the  place  above  described 
"  nndl  they  got  far  to  the  eastward,  when  finding  themselves  fttigued,  they  suspended  the 
"  conflict  under  a  certain  tree.    CAiong  IFaaara  forthwith  aaied  hia  brother  w^  the  name  of 
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attention,  in  as  far  as  it  differs  from  the  usually  received  opinion  in  Java. 
This  account  is  as  follows^ 

"  The 

•■  the  tree  WBS  under  which  they  were:  dria  itan^'a  angwered.  It  is  called  tn^/o,  Theylheo 
"  took  Mie  of  the  fruit,  and  having  eplit  it  in  two,  each  took  a  part.  That  wfaich  JHa  Baag'a 
"  ate  was  sweet,  but  that  which  Chiang  IVanara  ate  was  on  the  contrary  very  bitter  {pait) ;  lo 
"  Chiang.  Tonara  called  the  place  Majapait,  or  aa  more  generally  pronounced,  MajapahiL 

"  The  combat  wa«  then  renewed  with  the  same  vigour  as  before,  and  they  condnued  fighting 
"  towards  the  westward,  nntil  they  came  to  a  row  of  trees  ijijar),  where  they  halted.  On. 
"  being  asked  by  his  brother  the  name  of  those  trees,  Chiang  IVanara  answered  pafnt  s  Ra^en 
■'  Aria  Bang'a  then  said,  '  the  name  of  (he  place  must  be  Pdlnum  Fa-jajar-an.' 

"  The  two  brothers  then  recommenced  figlitlng,  tillthey  came  to  a  river  of  Breba,  where 
"  beiog  both  much  fettgued,  they  rested  by  the  side  of  it  and  drank  of  its  water, 

"'  Raden  Aria  Bang'a  then  said :  '  It  was  declared  by  our  father  to  be  wrong  for  brothers 
«  >  to  fight  with  each  other,  H  is  also  contrary  to  ancient  usage,  let  us  therefore  put  an  end 
'  ',  to  this  forbidden  cAntiett,  and  let  us  call  this  river  Chi  Pamali'  (that  is  to  say,  the  river  of 
*'  prohibition).     Tlenver  Breba  thus  obtained  the  name  of  Chi  I'amatL 

**  Baden  Aria.  Sang'a  then  said  to  his  brother :  '  do  thou  go  to  Pakuan  Pajajaran  while  I  go 
"  *  to  MojapdhH.'  They  accordingly  separated,  Raden  Aria  Bang'a  proceeding  to  MajapaJut^ 
"  and  Chie»g  Wanara  returning  to  Bajong  Galu,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  father  in  the 
"  cage-. 

"  When  Chiimg  Wanara  arrived  at  Bojmg  Galu  and  found  the  cage  empty,  his  astonishment 
**  waa  very  grtot.  He  then'  addressed  himself  to  one  of  his  people,  named  Ke  Jampang,  aod 
"  askad  whM  wa>  beobne  of  Raja  Oatv.  '  Ke  Jampang  replied,  '  he  went  out  of  the  cage  of 
**  '  hinf^,  withbut  tbe  assistance  of  any  one,  and  has  returned  to  bis  usual  place  of  reudence 
"  '  at  Svrga  Ltika,  where  he'  now  is,  having  assumed  the  name  and  title  of  Guru  Putra  Hiaga 
"  'Boyd.' 

"  WIteB  Chi&ng  Wanara  heard'  all  this,  he  thought  he  might  as  well  throw  away  the 
"  empty  cage,  which  he  accordingly  did,  on  the  beach  of  the  south  coast,  from  whence  the 
"  place  is  called  Taaa  Kdndang  Wea,  or  the  laud  of  the  Iron  Cage. 

"■  Chiang  JVeUiara  forthwith  invited  Ke  Jampang  to  accompany  him  to  Swga  Luka,  in  search 
«  of  his  fether.  Guru.  Putra  Hinga  Baya. 

"  In  a  abort  thse  tbey  arrived  at  Surga  hahi,  and  Chiang  Wanara  aurrendered  bimaelf, 
"  entreating  his  lather's  forgiveness  for  what  had  passed.  Guru  Pvtra  then  said :  '  to  a  cer- 
"  *  taia^  thertf  must  be  tw6  kingdoma  on  the  island  of  Java,  of  which  the  (intermediate) 
"  '  boundary  will  be  the'  river  Pamali.  The  kingdom  of  Raden  Tanduran  will  be  to  the  east- 
"  <  ward,  and  i^I  be  called  Mojapakit;  that  of  Chiong  Wanara  will  be  to  the  westward,  aod. 
"  '  Shan  be  called  Pakuan  Pajajaran.-  the  tatter  kingdom  will  cease  first  {lunda  dahulu). , 
*'  Whence  the  people  under  Chiong  Wanara  were  called  Orang  Sunda,  and  their  language 
«  Sutda. 

"  Guru  Putra  then  gave  Chiong  Wanara  a  black  monkey  skin  jacket,  which  the  latter  forth* 
"  with  pnt  on,  and  immediately  became  in  appearance  like  that  am'mal.  He  at  the  same  time 
"  ^•weYmaOxtriXaAatGuru  Mwda'tidatandaPrahulvtung  Katarong,  and  furnished  him  with 
"  tome  rice-aeed)  and  appointed  Ke  Jampaag  to  b«  hia  follower.  "  Guru 
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"  The  hUtoiy  of  the  kingdom  of  Tmndpeli  being  «n  account  of  the    >i>j*i)aMt. 
"  origin  and  rise  of  the  kingdom  of  Mq;apdAit,  written  on  the  day  Respdtt 

*'  (Thursday), 

"  Guru  Uinda  and  Ke  Jampmg  then  took  their  departure ;  and  when  thsf  cane  to  a  place 
"  not  Car  from  Bajong  Gain,  they  Kt  about  Bowing  their  lice-aeed,  distributing  it  among  all 
"  tJie  poor  people  of  the  place  for  that  purpose. 

"  Pandi  Chaeha  jDonuu  and  all  the  Feitg'gmoat,  aa  well  as  all  Ae  people  of  Betf»ng  Gain, 
"  who  were  attached  to  Chioag  fVanara  at  the  time  he  went  to  aee  Guru  ^utra  Oixga  Btgm 
"  of  Surga  Luia,  being  without  a  sovereign,  went  all  of  them  to  the  eastward,  to  reaida  ia 
"  the  country  of  Majapahii. 

"  When  Prabu  Lulung  Kaiaroug  had  given  orders  for  the  sowing  of  the  ricei  he  and  his 
"  follower,  Ke  Jampang,  proceeded  lo  a  place  on  the  south  sea  coast,  called  Kedu  Ptmdek, 
"  where  Ke  Jampang  being  left  to  settle,  the  place  took  its  name  from  him,  and  was  ever  after 
"  called  Ckutak  Jampoag. 

"  After  Prabit  Lutung  Katarmig  had  left  Ke  Jampang  at  Kedit  Poudok,  he  went  through  the 
"  woods,  till  coming  near  Pakuan  Pajajaran  he  found  a  very  lai^  tree,  called  pundi,  situated 
"  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Chdnaoug.  He  remained  under  it  to  rest  hima^,  and  gave  fha 
"  place  the  nunc  of  Kampung  PundL 

"  Kuvnt  Mangfadmrnhi,  of  Janbadipa  in  the  district  of  Jdtbud,  bad  seve^  childreD,  al)  (tf 
"  them  females.  The  youngest  was  c  tiled  Purba  Sari,  and  waa.  establish^  W'  (bck  interiHj 
"  near  the  tree  called  gadug,  from  nhich  the  kampung  so  called,  took  its  oaoie. 

"  Having  placed  hii  youngest  daughter,  Purba  Sari,  in  die  interior  of  tb^  coimtcjr,  ,Ite  was 
"  desirous  to  send  out  people  to  shoot  birds  with  a  pellet,  and  accordingly  creolied  and  iqqKiiated 
"  one  a  pellet-shooter.  Who  went  regularly  -  every  day  to  shoot,  agreeably  to  the  ordec  «f 
"  KuvM  Mangkuiumi.  One  day  the  pellet-shooter  came  to  the  large  puudi  tree,  and  observing 
'  on  it  what  be  supposed  to  be  a  large  black  monkey,  be  wished  to  shoot  it ;  whereupoa 
"  Prabu  Lulung  Kotarong,  whom  he  mistook  for  the  monkey,  thus  addressed  liim :  '  Don't 
"  '  shoot  at  me ;  you  had  better  go  bome  and  tell  your  master  to  come  here  to  me  himaelfJ 
"  When  the  pellet-shooter  perceived  that  the  black  monkey  was  gifted  with  speech,  he  stood 
"  aghast  and  astonished  beyond  measure,  and  returned  immediately  to  his  master  to  acqaaint 
"  him  with  the  circumstance. 

"  KuwH  Mangttbuni,  together  with  the  pellet-shooter,  then  repaired  to  the  great  puxdi 
"  tree.  On  his  arrival  there  be  called  to  Pralnt  Lutung  KaroMong  who  was  upon  it.  No  soooei 
"  did  the  latter  hear  the  summons,  than  he  descended  and  talked  with  the  Kumu,  who  then  took 
"  him  home  with  him,  highly  delighted  at  being  possessed  of  so  extraordinary  and  accomplished 
"  a  creature.  In  the  course  of  a  short  dme  he  wished  to  present  him  to  his  eldest  daughter, 
"  and  on  her  refusing  to  accept  of  faim  he  offered  him  to  a  younger  one,  but  neither  would 
"  receive  Praia  Luiung  Katarong, 

"  He  then  gave  him  to  the  youngest  of  all,  named  Nidi  Purba  Sari,  who  accepted  of  him 
'  with  great  pleasure. 

"  In  tbe  course  of  time,  ifiaiPurba  Sari  built  a  house  at  Wang^tttt  and  the  place  wa*.  after  ■ 
"  wards  called  Kampung  IFangm.  He  then  planted  some  iaguT  trees,  frosn  which  the  place 
"  received  tbe  name  of  Kampmg  Tagur.  After  this,  Prahu  Lubatg  Katarong  cawed  Niai  Purba 
'  Sari  to  remoie  from  the  gaduga  tree  to  Caa^Noig  Wangm. 
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"  (Thursday),  the  10th  of  the  fifth  season.    Date  wisaya  rasa  toya  voasitan 
«*  (literally  1465). 

In 

"  Whea  Nloi  Purba  Sari  became  Prahu  Luttmg'i  wife,  he  laid  aside  the  black  monkey's 
"  akin  vith  which  he  was  clothed,  and  immediately  resumed  hia  former  and  usual  beautUiil 
"  appearance. 

"  He  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Ntang  Galarang,  and  established  himself  at  Pakua» 
"  Paj<garan,  where  the  Balutulis  (inscribed  stone)  now  is,  and  which  was  the  seat  of  go- 
"  vernment  of  the  Maha  Raja  Pratu  Kiang  Galarang.  After  this,  his  wife  became  pregnant, 
"  and  Pratu  Niang  Galarang  left  Paltian  Pajojaran  to  the  care  of  his  Peng'gawof,  or  ministert 
**  of  state,  and  went  to  Bukit  Padang,  where  he  became  a  PatuUta. 

"  When  the  time  was  come,  Niai  Purha  Sari  brought  forth  a  son  of  the  most  exquisitely 
"  beautiful  features,  to  whom  she  gave  the  name  Silatvang'i. 

*'  When  Silawang'i  grew  up,  he  removed  &ora  Pakuan  Pajajaran  to  Sumedang  Larang, 
"  where  he  was  soon  afterwards  married;  first  to  Mat  Radgn  Raja  Mantu,  and  then  to  the 
f  daughter  of  the  Peng'gavm  of  that  place,  so  that  he  had  many  wires.  He  at  the  same  time 
"  received  the  title  of  Saginda  Maha  Raja  Praia  Silawang'i. 

"  Pratu  Lutung  Kataroitg  had  afterwards  two  other  sons,  the  elder  named  Ke  Glap  Nyawang, 
"  the  younger,  Ke  Kedang  Panjang,  both  of  whom  were  strong  and  well-made ;  and  when 
"  they  grew  up  they  went  with  their  father  to  Samedang  Larang,  where  they  all  remuned 
"  with  Pratu  Sitawang'i. 

"  Prabu  Silawang'i,  when  he  had  got  a  ownber  of  wives  and  peng'gaieat,  retnmed  to  Pakaax 
"  Pdjajaran,  bringing  them  all  with  him,  as  also  his  two  sons,  and  his  man  Ke  Jampavg  who 
"  was  then  called  Purwa  Kala,  la  returning  to  Pakuan  P^qajaran,  Prabu  SUawang'i  first  went 
"  to  a  place  on  the  south  coast,  called  Nu$a  Kambangan,  and  there  embarking  in  a  vessel  irith 
"  alt  his  &milj,  he  sailed  westward,  till  they  came  to  the  anchoring  place,  to  which  was  given 
"  the  name  of  Palabuan  Ralti  (Wyn  Coops  Bay),  and  having  disembarked,  they  all  proceeded 
"  to  Paknan  PajqjSran. 

'"  On  his  arrival  there,  Prabu  Silawang'i  established  himself  as  Raja,  and  havmg  assembled 
'■  all  the  Mantrit,  Peng'gawat,  and  other  chiefs  and  officers,  together  with  all  the  military 
"  forces,  he  caused  great  rejoicings  to  be  made  on  the  ocasion,  and  each  day  and  night  every 
*'  kind  of  play  was  performed  to  amuse  him.  Pakuan  Pajojaran  was  crowded  with  the  happy 
"  and  delighted  multitude,  and  so  great  and  powerful  did  Prabu  Silawang'i  become  at  that 
*'  time,  that  all  the  princes  from  the  river  Cki  Pamali  beyond  Java  Head  (in  Bantam)  on  the 
"  west,  submitted  to  him  and  were  subject  to  Pakuan  Pajajaran. 

"  Prabu  Silaviang'i  then  built  without  the  kraton  (or  palace)  a  hall  of  audience  fpntebanj, 
"  which  was  B^led  Saiaka  Domai,  or  the  hall  of  eight  hundred  pillars ;  and  in  the  interior 
"  of  the  kraton  another,  called  Raraieii  Kanchana  (or  that  of  golden  flowers).  This  was  where 
.  "  the  Baltttulit  now  is." 

The  tradition  goes  on  to  relate,  that  Prabu  SHavang'i  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  wives, 
and  that  his  sons-in-law,  of  whom  there  were  also  one  hundred  and  fifty,  were  made  great 
public  officers. 

In  the  course  of  a  little  time  one  of  his  highness's  wives,  named  Niai  Mantri  Manek  Mayang 
Sunda,  the  sister  of  Ke  Marugal  Sang  Mantri  jfyung,  became  pregnant,  and  in  due  time 
brought  forth  a  beautiful  boy,  who  was  called  by  bis  &ther  Raden  Guru  GaUmgan,  and  who 
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**  In  the  kingdom  of  Tumdpel  there  reigned  a  king,  named  and  styled 
"  Rdiu  Sri  J^a  PurdsOy  who  op  his  demise  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
*•  known  by  the  name  and  title  of  Sri  Ldksi  Kirana,  who  on  dying  left 
"  two  sons,  the  elder  named  and  styled  Sang  Sri  Shsabuda,  who  succeeded 
"  to  the  throne;  the  younger  Baden  Wff(^a,  who  was  remarkable  for  the 
-"  beauty  of  his  person. 

*'  During  the  reign  of  Sdng  Sri  Sitoab&da  the  state  had  very  much  de- 
«  clined.  Every  district  was  going  to  ruin,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
*'  pdteky  named  Mdingku  B4ja  Ndta,  addressed  himself  to  the  prince, 
."  reminding  him  of  the  manner  in  which  his  forefathers  used  to  treat  the 
"  people,  and  which  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom  required  of  him  to  foUow. 
"  To  tiiis,  however,  the  prince  would  not  listen,  and  as  a  punishment  to 
"  the  pdteh  for  his  presumption,  he  immediately  ordered  him  to  quit 
"  TumdpeL 

"  Sang  Sri  Sitoah&da  had  a  man  in  his  service  named  fPira  St^a,  whom 
«  in  consideration  of  his  useful  services^  he  had  made  ruler  over  the  eastern 
'*  part  of  Maditra  called  Shnenap,  On  being  informed  that  the  king  in- 
."  tended  to  accuse  him  of  a  crime  of  which  he  was  innocent,  and  consider- 
"  ing  himself  in  danger,  sent  a  messenger  to  Sri  Jdya  Kdtong,  sovereign 
.*'  (^  Kediri,  to  say  *  that  as  the  kingdom  of  Ttaadpel  was  almost  in  a 
.*'  *  state  of  confusion,  he  might  attack  and  conquer  it  without  difficulty.* 

**  Sri  Jdxfa  Kdtongf  on  hearing  the  intelligence,  was  very  much  delighted, 
**  and  accordingly  he  ordered  his  pat^hf  K6h>o  Mtmddrangt  to  make  prepa* 
•*  rations  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Tumdpel. 

"  When  every  thing  was  roady,  the  king  gave  orders  to  his  paUh  that  be 
•(  should  march  with  a  considerable  force  to  Twmc^l,  and  attack  the 
"  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  while  himself  and  his  followers  b^pu  the 
"  attack  on  the  west. 

"  Sri  Simahuda  being  informed  that  his  kingdom  was  invaded  by  the 
*'  sovereign  of  Kediriy  appointed  his  younger  brother,  JRdden  Wyd^a,  to 
"  command  the  forces,  and  meet  the  enemy  coming  from  the  west.  Instead 
"  of  marching  out  himself  to  meet  the  attack  from  the  south,  he  remained 
-    VOL.  n.  P  •in 

was   made  Raja   Muda   of  PaJaum  Ptff^aran,   with    the    name  and  title  of  Praiu  Guru 
OantoKgat. 

Both  father  and  ton  continued  as  Raja  Tuah  and  Baja  Muda  to  live  in  the  kraliM  of  Pakua» 
Pajajaran,  happy  and  on  good  tenus  with  each  other ;  the  management  and  direction  of  the 
state  being  entirely  vested  in  the  bands  of  the  Rt^a  Muda. 
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Maiapibit.  **  in  his  ka^d^m  and  aimaed  himself  wiA  fais  oooculHnes.  Iliis  enjojrment, 
'  ■- —  '  <•  however,  was  soon  interrupted  i  for  Mwidartmg  having  reached  the 
**  kaddtoTtt  obliged  him  to  come  out  and  meet  him,  and  on  his  making  his 
«  ^ipeu'anoe,  Mvnddrang  and  his  followers  lost  no  time  in  deciding  his 
"  fate.  Sri  Simab6^  was  accordin|^y  killed  before  the  palace  gate.  Rdden 
"  WySiyu  and  Jdya  Kdiong  had  by  this  time  fot^t  several  battles,  as 
"  well  as  skirmishes,  in  which  a  great  number  of  men  were  killed  on  both 
"  sidtf. 

"  They  continoed  to  o^wse  each  other,  when  Munddrang  came  up  and 
"  attacked  Wffdya  in  the  rear.  Tias  soon  determined  the  victory  in  favour 
**  <^  Kediriy  and  oU^ted  W^iya  to  fly  to  S&menap  for  the  safety  of  bis 
"  person,  where  he  remained  in  the  house  of  Wira  Rd^  to  whom  he  gave 
<<  a  full  account  of  ail  the  circumstances. 

"  Among  the  spoils  which  Munddrang  had  taken  from  the  palace  was  the 
**  beautiful  wife  of  W^djfo,  who  was  afterwards  delivered  to  the  sovereign 
"  of  Kedki.  He  was  very  much  struck  with  her  beauty  and  proposed  to 
«  make  her  his  lawful  wife. 

"  This  proposal  was  however  refused,  and  the  king,  instead  of  being 
"  ofiended  by  the  refosal,  adc^ted  her  as  his  daughter. 

"  Rdden  W^ya  had  by  this  time  remained  a  good  while  with  Wira  Rdja 
"  at  8'^menap,  and  was  then  advised  by  him  to  repair  to  Kedhi,  that  Jdya 
**  Kdiong  might  forgive  him  and  employ  him  in  some  way  or  other.  He 
*' .aeco^dingly  went  over  to  J^a  Kdtong,  who  received  him  very  kindly ; 
"  and  he  had  not  remained  long  at  Kediri,  when  Jdya  Kdtong  granted 
**  him  an  extensile  forest,  with  which  he  might  do  as  he  liked. 

*'  Wt?"rfy<j,  with  the  view  of  making  a  large  town  in  the  forest,  sent  a 
*'  mSsBenger  to' ?ftr(iR^'a  to  get  some  assistance.  Wira  R^a  accordingly 
"  sent  over  a  good  many  people  to  JVydyOt  who  after  procuring  every 
"'  thing  necessary  for  such  an  undertaking,  began  to  cut  down  the  forest. 
"While  ti\ey  were  at  work  they  found  a  large  m4ja  tree  loaded  with  fruit, 
'•but  when  they  tasted  the  ftuit  they  found  it  quite  bitter  j  whence  the 
«•  place  was  called  mdja  pdtV  (literally  the  bitter  maja). 

"  Rdden  iVjjdya,  after  making  M^apdhit  a  very  large  town,  assumed 
•*  the  title  of  Bopdti  Sang  Browljdyd,  having  for  his  Fdteh  a  son  of  Wira 
*'  Rdja,  whose  name  and  title  was  Kteuii  Patek  Rdng'ga  Ldcwi. 

"  The  population  of  MqjapdMt  increasing  very  rapidly,  Brcfw^t^a 
*'  thought  that,  with  the  aid  of  fVira  R(i;a,  be  should  be  able  to  invade 

«  Kediri. 
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"  Kediri.     He  accor(Uii|^  sent  a  mewenger  to  Wira  B^a  to  request  some   j 
**  assistance,     ffira  Rdja  willingly  smt  a  consideraUe  fiirce  to  Ava^^a, 
<*  and  after  the  tvo  armies  bad  joined  together  Browfjdya  b^an  his  march 
"  to  Ke€^. 

«'  Jdya  Kdiong,  on  being  informed  that  a  considerable  force  from 
**  MqfdpdJut  was  coming  to  invade  his  kingdom,  immediately  sent  out  a 
"  band  of  fighting  men  to  meet  the  enemy.  Several  battles  were  fought 
"  in  which  many  fell  on  either  side. 

"  Jda/a  Kdiong,  previous  to  the  invasion  of  BtowffdMfa,  had  promised 
"  lua  guest,  the  King  of  TdUr,*  whose  name  and  title  was  Sri  Laksandna, 
"  to  give  him  his  adopted  daughter  (wife  to  Braw^dya)  in  marriage.  This 
**  was  however  delayed.  Several  times  did  Laksemdna  press  Jdya  Kdtaag 
"  to  fulfil  his  promise,  but  he  never  received  a  poutive  answer. 

"  Laksemdna  therefore  being  informed  that  Bram^dya  at  M^apakit  had 
"  attacked  £ed6^  forthwith  sent  a  letter  to  htm,  saying  that  he  would 
"  co-<^erate  with  the  people  of  M<^afdhit,  provided  Brffwij^a  would  be 
**  cm  good  terms  with  him. 

"  BrvoD^dya  on  receiving  this  intelligence  was  very  modi  delighted,  and 
**  accordingly  returned  a  letter  of  i^probatioa  Co  Laksandna. 

**  LaksemdiM  and  his  followers  then  joined  Braa^i^a,  and  fought  several, 
**  battles  with  Jdya  Kdtong,  in  which  a  great  number  of  men,  as  well  ag 
**  chiefs,  were  killed  on  both  sides. 

**  In  the  heat  of  the  action  J^a  KdJong  and  Laksemdna  met,  and  a 
**  fierce  encounter  took  place  between  these  chiefs.  Jdya  Kdtong  threw  his 
*'  javelin  at  lioksemdnat  but  missed  him  ^  and  Z/aksemdnOf  in  return, 
*  struck  him  on  the  breast  with  his  poisoned  spear,  and  killed  him  on  the 
t*  spot. 

"  Pdieh  Mtmddrang  and  the  whole  force  of  Kedti  perceiving  tbat  their 
"  king  was  falloi  immediately  siurendered. 

"  Brom^da/a  then  eagerly  went  into  the  kadd^m,  and  was  received  by 
**  his  faithful  wife.  They  embraced  with  tears  of  joy }  and  Broa^d^a  was 
**  so  enraptured  at  recovering  her,  that  without  taking  further  notice  of  the 
*<  kaddtonj  he  returned  with  his  wife  to  Mqjapdhit.  He  invited  the  King 
**  of  Tdtar  to  visit  him.  On  his  arrival  Brcfa^dsfa  received  him  with 
«  every  attention,  and  made  him  a  present  of  a  beautiful  virgin. 

F  2  "  LaktemiSna 

^I'Ke  Jftvan  tradidout  fiinujh  no  iaformalion  rapecUng  the  locally  of  tbii  ttate. 
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"  Laksenuhia  remained  for  some  time  at  Mt^c^SMl,  during  which 
"  Brow^dya  gave  him  two  or  three  grand  entertainments.  He  after- 
«  wards  embarked  on  board  of  his  own  vessel  and  returned  to  his  kingdom 
«  of  Tdtar." 

The  story  concludes  with  stating  that  Browy^a,  with  his  Pdteh,  Rang'ga 
J/Owe,  reigned  at  Ma;apdhit,  and  governed  the  whole  island  of  Java,  and 
his  people  were  very  happy.* 

Under 

*  Having  thus  detailed  the  traditJons  which  exist  among  the  Jsvans  respecting  the  esta- 
blishment of  foreign  colonies  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  btoaght  down  this  part  of  the 
liistory  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Majapakit,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  transcribe 
those  which  prevail  among  the  Medaytu,  who,  it  is  well  Icnown,  endeavour  to  trace  their  d«< 
scent  from  the  Macedonian  hero,  Alexander  the  Great.  The  following  account  is  talcen  from 
theSejam  Maldyu,  or  Malay  annals,  a  work  written  in  the  year  1021  of  Hejlrat: 

"  It  happened  that  Ao/a  &it<iiii/«r,  the  aoaot  Raja  DanbofRum,  of  the  r&ce  of  Maiaduniah, 
«  the  name  ef  whose  empire  was  Zulkameini,  wished  to  see  the  ristog  of  the  sua,  and  for  this 
"  purpose  came  to  the  confines  of  the  land  of  Hind.  There  was  a  Raja  in  Hindustan,  named 
"  Raja  Kideh  Hindi,  who  was  very  powerful,  and  whose  empire  extended  over  the  half  of  Hin' 
"  dustan.  Immediately  on  the  approach  of  Raja  Stkander,  Raja  Kideh  Hindi  sent  his  prime 
"  minister  to  collect  his  forces,  and  marched  out  to  meet  him.  The  armies' engaged,  and  a, 
"  battle  ensued,  as  is  fully  recorded  in  the  history  of  &^a  Sekander.  Raja  KiJeA  Hindi  was 
"  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  after  which  he  was  sent  back  to  his  own  country.  This 
<<  Aor'a  A'ufeA  had  a  daughter  :  after  sending  his  minister,  Perdaita  Matdri,  to  consult  with  Ihe* 
"  minister  of  Raja  Sekander,  he  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Raja  Sekander,  on  condition  of  receiv- 
'■  ing  three  hundred  thousand  dinars  of  gold. 

"  Ri^a  Sekander,  after  tarrying  ten  days  la  honour  of  the  ceremony,  pursued  his  journey 
"  towards  the  rising  sun,  attended  by  his  bride.  On  their  return,  however,  her  father  rt- 
"  quested  her  to  remain  some  time  with  him:  Raja  Sekander  consented  and  took  his  leave.        ' 

"  The  princess  was  already  pregnant  by  Riya  Sekander,  but  he  was  unacquainted  with  thi» 
"  circumstance ;  nor  was  the  princess  herself  aware  of  it,  till  a  month  after  her  return  to  her 
"  father.  At  the  expiration  of  ber  time,  the  princess  was  safely  delivered  of  a  son,  whom 
"  R^a  Kideh  Hindi  named  Ariston  Shah. 

"  Rt^a  Aritlan  Shah  was  in  course  of  time  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  R/ya  of  TurkisUn,' 
"  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  named  Raja  Afliu. 

"  After  an  absen'ce  of  forty-five  years,  Raja  Sekander  letmaed  to  Makaduniah,  andRoja 
"  Kideh  Hiiidi  died,  leaving  as  his  successor  Raja  Aristan  Shah,  who  (or  rather  whose  dynasty)^ 
"  reigned  three  hundred  and  fifty  years.  After  him  reigned  the  following  princes  in  succeseioD  ; 
"  Raja  Afbu,  who  reigned  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
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..do.  ., 

.  . .  three  years. 

"  R^a  Kasidtu, 

..do.  .. 

. .  twelve  years. 

..do.  . 

...thirteen  years. 

•I  Raja  Zamzaui,- 

..do.  . 

. . .  seven  years. 

"  Raja  Kburas  Khainat, 

..do,  .. 

;.  thirty  years. 

«  Riga'Ahat  Sakaginat. 

" 
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Under  the  second  prince  of  Mqjapdhii,  called  Brokamdra  or  Bnm'ydya  the     M^apihii. 
secoifd,  the  manufacture  of  arms  of  various  descriptions  was  brought  to  the     *•  •*•  ^^'' 

highest    B«>''""'™- 

"  Rqja  Kuda  Zuguhan,  son  of  Amailubum. 
"  Rqja  Nikabut,  who  reigned  forty  years. 
*■ .  Itaja  Ardiisir  Migan,-  who  married  the  daughl«r  of  Jittja  Ntuhiman  Adel,  aorereign  of  the 

"  west,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  named  Rqja  Dtrm  Ntu, 
"  Raja  Tartia  Sardarat,  son  of  Raja  Zarnantt. 

"  The  last  of  these  princes  married  the  daughter  of  Riga  Sulan  of  Amdan  Nagara.     Tida  Rt^a- 
"  Sulan  iras  the  mijjhtiest  prince  of  the  land  of  Hind,  and  of  all  the  Rajas  under  the  wind. 
"  By  the  princess,  his  daughter.  Raja  Narta,  had  three  sons  : 
"  Jlq/a  f/eiriin,  who  reigned  in  the  country  of  Hindustan ;  ' 

"  Rqja  Suren,  whom  Jto/a  Ailnnappointedin  his  ownplace;  and 
"  Rt^'a  Panden,  who  reigned  in  Twkeitan. 

"  After  a  short  time  Ao/a  Sulon  died,  and  his  grandson,  Rt^a  Surert,  reigned  in  his  place  in 
<*  Amdan  Nagara,  with  still  greater  authority  than  his  predecessors,  and  all  the  lands  of  the 
<*  East  and  West,  except  China,  acknowledged  him. 

"  Then  Raja  Suren  fonned  the  design  of  subjugating  China,  and  for  this  purpose  marched 
"  towards  that  country.  Two  months  he  marched  on  without  any  obstruction,  and  erery' 
"  coimtry  submitted,  till  he  approached  the  country  of  Gang'ga  Nagara,  the  Raja  of  which ' 
"  was  named  Gang'gi  Shah  Jaana.  Here  an  engagement  took  place,  in  which  Rqja  Suren 
"  smote  off  the  head  of  R(ga  Gang'gi  Shah  Juana,  whose  subjects  having  lost  their  chief 
**  submitted  to  Raja  Suren,  who  married  Putri  Gang'ga,  the  sister  of  the  deceased  Raja,' 
"  From  Gang'ga  Nagara,  Raja  Suren  advanced  to  the  country  of  Klang  Kint,  which  in  former 
'<  times  was  a  great  country,  possessing  a  fort  of  black  stone  (supposed  to  be  up  the  river 
"  JoAor).  The  name  of  the  Raja  of  this  country  was  Chulen,  who  was  superior  to  all  the  Rajaa 
"  of  the  country  lying  under  the  wind.  Here  another  desperate  engt^ement  took  place,  in' 
"  which  Rtya  Chulen  also  was  killed,  and  the  country  submitted  to  Suren.  Then  Raja  Surea' 
"■  married  the  daughter  of  the  deceased  monarch,  and  advanced  to  FamoTak.  He  returned, 
"  however,  to  the  land  of  Kl'mg  without  proceeding  on  to  China.  On  the  return  of  Rdja' 
'*  Suren  he  founded  a  city  of  great  uze,  the  fiune  of  which  became  renowned,  and  the  name' 
'•  of  which  was  Bimagir  (a  well  known  and  celebrated  city  of  the  south  of  India),  which  emt 
"  at  the  present  time  is  a  great  city  in  the  land  of  KUng. 

'  "  Xaja  Suren  had  by  the  daughter  of  Raja  Chuien  a  daughter,  named  €hsndu  Wini  tfasiat,' 
"  and  by  Putri  Gang'ga  he  hnii  three. unus,  one  of  them  luuuod  BUhilram  Shah,  another' 
"  PaliduUmi,  and  the  third  NUununarn. 

"  Pali^tani  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Amden  Nagara,  wad  Nihimanam  was  ap^' 
"  pointed  to  the  government  of  Chandukani :  but  on  the  eldest  son,  Bkhitram  Shah,  was  only* 
"-  conferred  a  territory  of  small  extent,  which  so  displeased  the  young  prince,  that  he  re- 
"  solved  to  abandon  the  country.  He  acctwdingty  embalmed  with  twenty  vessels,  fitted  out* 
"  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  war,  determining  to  conquer  all  the  maritime  countries  ;  butf 
'*  his  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  part  of  them  returned  to  their  country. 

**  Biehilram  Shah  is  then  represented  as  arriving  in  the  country  now  called  PalemiaMg,' 
<«  wbem  Dmmug  Leiar  Daon,  great  grandson  of  Raja  Chulen,  was  chief.     Here  BMUrying  th(f 

,  "  daof^tte^ 
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Majspihit.    highest  perfection  ;  and  the  first  damaked  krises  were  now  made  by  Hiepdndi 

'  - —   '    (gmiths)  from  Pqj^drant  who  became  so  distinguished  that  they  were  fq>- 

""        pointed  to  the  charge  of  districts  with  a  thousand  chdcka  each.     The  kris, 

-which  was  afleiwards  placed  on  the  tomb  of  Susdnan  Grri,  is  said  to  have 

been  manufactured  at  this  time  from  a  piece  of  old  iron  found  by  the  prince. 

The 
"  daughter  of  the  Raja,  he  auumed  the  government,  uoder  the  title  of  Sang  Sapuria  TrimHrii 
"  Tribuana,  and  had  by  her  four  children  ;  two  dsughten,  named  Chandra  Afwi  and  Pulr» 
"  Sri  Dttoi,  and  tw«  soni,  named  Saiig  Miiti^a  and  Sang  NUa  Uiama. 
.  "  Aft»  Boma  yean  Sang  Sapuria  waa  seised  mth  a  desire  to  view  the  ocean,  and  wont  ia 
«  search  of  a  good  situation  for  a  new  settlement,  leaving  the  youoger  brother  of  Dtmang 
"  Lebar  Daon  in  the  government  of  PaUmhang ;  and  the  fieet  being  prepaied,  they  set  sail 
"  from  the  river  of  Palemiang,  and  after  steering  six  days  and  nights  towarda  the  south,  arrireA 
"  at  TanfuHg  pvra,  where  Sang  Sapvrla  iras  very  honorably  received  by  the  Raja,  and  a  thoa- 
*'  sand  chiefs  introduced  him  into  the  country,  seated  hin  on  the  thrcuie,  aad  honoured  him  Uke 
"  a  pffiuce.  As  soon  as  the  netra  of  his  anjval  had  reached  Majap&Kii,  the  BUara,  who  was 
"  very  powerful,  came  to  make  him  a  visit.  Sang  Sapuria  received  him  very  graciously,  and 
"  ga*«  him  in  marriage  his  daughbn  Chandra  Dtwi.  After  this  ceremony  the  BUara  of  Jfofo- 
"  p6hil  iftumed  to  his  capital ;  and  it  is  from  this  marriage  (say  the  Malayan  traditioDs)  that 
"  the  Aajas  of  3bijap&hit  are  descended. 

"  After  a  long  reaidence  at  Tmj'ung  pura,  Sang  Stipurla  set  out  again  in  search  o/  some 
"  other  country ;  but  he  first  married  his  scm.  Sang  Muiiaga,  te  the  daughter  of  the  Raja 
"  Taiiftmg  pura,  and  established  him  on  the  throne  of  that  country,  giving  him  a  superb  crowib 
*•  After  leaving  Tai^'ang  pura,  he  trarorsed  the  sea  until  he  arrived  in  the  strut  of  iSnt^, 
"  in  view  of  the  hijls  of  lAng'ga  (Lingen).  The  news  quidcly  reached  Seafaw,  at  this  time 
"  underdie sway ofaqueen, named i'rainiHMn'i&&«MferSAaA.  Sia/ JVi/a  t/tomo,  theyounger 
*■  son  <tf  Sang  Sapurta,  was  married  to  ber  daughter,  named  Vm  Sri  Bini,  and  afterwards 
"  became  Raja  of  the  country. 

•'  Smg  Sapurba  then  left  Benton,  and  having  sailed  fi>r  a  day  and  a  ni^t  arrived  at  fiato, 
"  wheace  he  proceeded  to  the  point  of  Balang,  and  ascendad  the  river  Buantan,  where  it  waa 
"  reported  the  countty  was  extremely  populous.  When  he  had  ascended  far  up  the  river  he- 
"  arrived  at  Memmgtaiau.  All  the  Jt/numAaioM  were  surprised  at  bis  ^pearaoce  and  (ha 
"  splendour  of  his  diadem,  and  they  all  came  to  inquire  whence  he  came.  As  soon  as  Ibey 
"  heard  of  bis  adventures,  and  that  he  was  a  descendant  (rf  Sultan  Sekander  ZuliammU,  aU 
«  the  chief  men  of  Menangtaiiat  consulted  about  appointlnit  him  Raja,  since  they  had  none ; 
"  and  after  he  bad,  as  a  condition,  succeeded  in  destroying  an  immense  snake  which  harraSKd 
'.'  the  country,  he  waa  usanimouBly  elected  Raja  by  the  people  of  BuantoM,  and  of  him  ve 
"  descended  all  the  generations  of  the  VLtijaB  o(  Pagarwfang. 

"  Sang  NUa  Utama  afterwards  quitted  BaUan,  and  founded  the  city  of  Singapura^  situated 
«  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malayan  penlnBuls.  This  event  is  supposed  to  luve  taken 
"  pUce,  A.D.  1160. 

<>  The  successesors  of  Smg  NUa  Utama  were  P^duka  Sri  Wikrtma,  Sri  Bama  WOtrama, 
"  and  Sekander  Shah,  who  being  driven  out  of  jSiM^a  pwv  by  the  Majapdtit  forces,  after- 
"  wards  establidied  the  city  of  Maiaca.  His  successor,  Mahomed  Shah,  first  embraced 
,  in  the  year  1276." — Malayan  Annak. 
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The  Fftign  of  the  third  prince  of  M^^afidMit  was  of  very  shwt  duration,  and  ^^^^ 
b«  was  succeeded  by  Ardi  Wjfmfa,  who  putting  to  death  the  prime  minister,  Ariiwlfh*. 
ereDtoally  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  jiist  revenge  of  the  minister's  son. 

This  prince,  however,  is  distinguished  by  the  extent  of  his  conquests, 
and  for  the  victory  he  obtfuned  over  Sri  Sin  D^gOj  King  of  Sin^f^puiH 
on  the  Malayan  peninsula,  whose  subjects  lived  by  piracy,  but  by  this  event 
became  tributary  to  Ma/ap^t. 

To  him  succeeded  the  fifth  prince  of  Mtyapdkit,  named  M^ta  W^dOfOt  MfmWijira. 
whose  minister,  G&ja  Mada,  became  celebrated  for  his  virtues  and  abilities, 
and  for  the  code  of  regulations  which  at  this  day  exists  under  his  name.    In 
his  reign  the  conquest  of  Indraglri,  or  Sumatra,  which  had  been  begun  by 
his  predecessor,  was  successfully  completed. 

Accounts  differ  regarding  the  successor  of  his  prince,  some  considering 
Rdden  Alitt  his  brother,  to  have  succeed^  at  an  eariy  age,  and  others  that 
Jtdden  AUt  is  the  same  with  Angka  W^aya,  the  last  sovereign  of  MqjapdMt. 
According  to  the  latter  accounts,  many  of  the  principal  events  reported  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  AUt  are  brought  under   that  of  MSria 

One  of  the  sovereigns  of  M^apdktt,  according  to  the  Malayan  annals,  had 
two  sons  by  the  daughter  of  the  Raja  of  the  mountain  Sa  Guntattg ;  the 
eldest  named  ttddeii  Ino  Mirta  Wtingta,  and  the  younger  Rdden  Mas  PamSri. 
The  eldest  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Mafapdhit,  the  authority  of 
which  then  extended  over  the  whole  of  Java,  and  all  the  Rajas  of  NAsa 
Tamdra  (probably  BdU)  likewise  paid  allegiance  for  half  their  lands.  THie 
sovereign  of  Mqjapdhit  heard  of  the  extensive  country  of  MaJaca  which  did 
not  owe  him  allegiance,  and  sent  a  large  fleet  against  it,  under  the  command 
cS  Derndng  Wtr^a,  The  Javans,  however,  did  not  succeed  :  they  were 
foreed  to  retreat  to  their  prdhus  and  to  return  to  M^apaJdt, 

Through  the  wisdom  of  the  minister,  G^a  Mdda,  who  was  continued  in 
oflSce,  and  the  prudent  direction  of  AUt  fVydya,  the  kingdom  of  Mt^apdhit 
rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of  wealth  and  glory.  Several  nations  on  Sumatra, 
and  among  them  the  people  of  PaUmhang,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  states  of  Borneo,  who  had  no  regular  government  at  that  period, 
obtained  from  him  protection  against  the  people  of  Ldmpung,  and  in  return 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Mqjapdhit.  The  authority  of  this  empire 
now  extended  eastward  over  Balambdngan  and  BdU,  and  westward  over 
what  was  then  termed  the    kingdom  of  Swida,   which    included    the 

western 
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I  western  districts  of  Java,  part  of  Sumatra,  and  all  the  islands  situated  in 
the  straits.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  situated  in  the  straits  of 
Sunda  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  the  dregs  of  all  nations,  who  having 
fled  from  the  wars,  or  having  been  otherwise  obliged  to  desert  their  own 
country,  had  elected  a  chief,  under  whom  they  committed  exten- 
sive depredations  by  sea  and  land. 

During  the  reign  of  AUl  Wijdya,  the  pusdka  kris,  named  Jala  s^ltmg 
jdndring,  was  carried  off  by  stealth,  by  emissaries  employed  by  Minak  DdU 
P^,  prince  of  Balambdngan  ;  but  was  recovered  by  the  dexterity  of  a  pdndi 
(or  smith)  named  S^pa,  who  in  reward  for  his  services  was  made  chief  of 
Madirdngin  (now  called  Sidcb/u),  and  was  the  first  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  Adipdti.  This  chief  aflerwards  proceeded  with  a  force  to  Btiambdngaitt 
and  an  engagement  took  place  near  the  river  K6U  Tihts :  Minak  DdU  PiiH 
was  defeated  and  put  to  death,  and  his  family  obliged  to  seek  refuge  with 
the  chief  of  BdU  KUmkong,  The  enemy  was  pursued  as  far  as  his  capital, 
Mdchang  pultf  and  the  whole  coast  was  divided  into  districts,  under  the 
sovereignty  oi  Mqjapdhit, 

The  c\i\eSoiBdU  KUmgkong  sent  an  embassy  to  Mc^apdhit,  and  concluded 
a  treaty  acknowledging  its  authority. 

During  this  reign,  a  violent  volcanic  eruption  took  place  from  one  of  the 
mountains  in  the  western  districts  of  Baiambdngan. 
»■  M6rta,  or  according  to  others,  AUt  Wijdya,  left  two  children,  a  daugh- 
ter named  Kanchdna  fVhiga,  and  a  son  named  Angka  W^dya^  who  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  administered  the  government  jointly.  The  prin- 
cess, however,  is  better  known  as  an  independent  sovereign,  under  the 
title  of  Prdbu  Kdnya  Kanchdna  fVuag'u.  It  is  related,  that  during  this 
reign  the  chief  of  BalembdngoTi,  named  Minak  Jing'gd,  made  a  successful 
attack  on  Frobolmg'go,  and  reduced  under  his  authority  all  the  countries 
which  had  been  dependent  on  M^apdfiit,  as  far  west  as  Tuban,  so  that 
t  the  capital  was  nearly  surrounded  by  enemies.  In  this  state  of  afl&irs, 
M6ndk  Jhx^go  offered  terms,  on  condition  of  obtaining  the  hand  of  the 
princess  in  marriage ;  but  she,  disgusted  by  the  deformity  of  his  person,. 
and  a  stench  that  exhaled  from  his  body,  not  only  rejected  his  suit,  but 
declared  she  would  give  her  hand  to  the  man  who  would  destroy  him. 
Ddmar  Wdlattt  the  son  of  a  tdpa  or  devotee,  named  Uddra,  and  a  descen- 
dant of  Aria  Babdng^a,  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  rebels  at  Probo* 
^g'go,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  MSTiak  Jdng'ga :  -he  was  rewarded  by  ik^ 
band  of  the  princess,  and  all  the  provinces  again  fell  under  the  authority  of 

M^apdhit 
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M^apdhit    According  to  some  accounts,  Ddmar  W^lan  had  also  been     M^apahit. 
successful  in  repelling  an  invasion  from  Kamh^a.  .    *'^[Jf**- 

Angka  ff^dya  having  by  this  time  attained  a  sufficient  age,  assumed  the  ^''^  wiiiy*. 
chief  authority ;  the  princess  retiring  with  Ddmar  Wukm^  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  charge  of  Proboling'go  with  the  more  eastern  districts,  and 
of  Sumenap  and  Sdmpang  on  Madiira. 

The  first  attempts  to  introduce  the  Mahometan  religion  in  the  eastern  incn>dacti<m  »f 
provinces  of  Java,  appear  to  have  been  made  at  Gristk^  about  the  close  of  ^i^on  id  um 
the  thirteenth  century  of  the  Javan  era.  In  the  origin  and  rise  of  Gr^sik,  ST*"  '^  "^ 
they  are  thus  related  by  the  native  writers : 

**  Muldna  Ibrahim,  a  celebrated  Pandita  from  Arabia,  descended  from 
**  Jenal  Abidin,  and  cousin  to  the  Raja  of  ChSrmen  (a  country  of  Sdbrang')^ 
"  had  established  himself  with  other  Mahometans  at  Ddsa  IJrtm  in  Jan^- 
"  gdla,  when  the  Raja  of  Ch^rmen  arrived  at  Java.  This  prince,  who  was 
**  a  Mahometan,  perceiving  with  r^^et  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  lai^e 
"  and  populous  island  of  Java  were  still  heathens,  resolved  to  attempt  the 
"  conversion  of  the  King  of  Majapdhit,  Prdbu  Angka  wydyay  and  with 
*'  this  view  to  present  to  him  his  maiden  daughter  in  marriage.  Embark- 
"  ing  with  his  daughter,  and  all  his  relatives  and  followers  of  every  des- 
*'  cription,  he  reached  Jang'gdia  in  safe^,  and  landing  at  the  D^sa  lArait 
**  he  immediately  built  a  mosque  there,  and  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in 
'*  obtaining  many  converts. 

"  The  Raja  of  Oiirmen  having  consulted  with  his  rdations  whom  he 
<'  found  at  Liran,  deputed  his  son,  Sidek  Mahdmed,  to  proceed  to  Migapd. 
**  hit,  and  apprize  the  king  of  his  intended  visit.  He  afterwards  set  out 
*'  himself  with  all  his  party,  among  whom  were  forty  holy  men,  his  rela- 
"  rions,  who  had  come  with  him  from  Sdbrang. 

"  The  King  of  Majapdhit  came  forth,  and  met  Raja  Chirmen  at  the  cod- 
**  fines,  where  they  both  remained  under  apasdng'grahan,  erected  for  their 
"  accommodation.  Angka  W^dya  evinced  the  greatest  respect  for  Raja 
**  Ct^nnfft,  and  treated  him  with  every  mark  of  hospitality. 

"  The  Raja  of  Ck^men  now  presented  to  the  King  of  M^c^pdJut  a  porae- 
'<  granate  in  a  basket,  in  order  that,  by  his  acceptance  or  rejection  of  it,  he 
**  might  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  would  become  a  convert  The  king 
"  accepted  of  the  present,  but  not  without  wondering  how  a  Raja  from 
"  Tdna  Sdbrang  could  think  of  presenting  him  with  such  a  fruit,  as  if  it 
"  had  been  unknown  on  Java.    His  thoughts,  however,  he  kept  to  himself; 
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Majainut.  **  but  Roju  Ckinnen  knew  what  vns  working  in  his  mindr  and  soon  after 
A,  j^M.  „  j^^j^  jjjg  leave,  and  returned  with  his  people  to  Uran.  His  nephew, 
Angk«  wijira.  «  ji^ifina  Mdhfiir  (son  of  MiOdna  Ibrahim)  alone  remained  with  Angka 
"  W^d^a.  Some  time  after  this»  the  king  having  contraetad  a  kind  of  gid- 
**  diness  in  the  head,  opened  the  pomegranate ;  when,  instead  of  the  usual 
"  seeds,  he  found  it  filled  with  precious  atones  (rubies)^  Surprised  at  thi^ 
"  he  observed  to  his  ministerj  that  Ryd  Ch^rmen  must  indeed  be  a  very 
**  superior  kind  of  person,  and  sent  MtMna  Md^/br  to  request  the  Raja 
**  to  return ;  but  the  Raja  refiised  to  do  ao,  and  proceeded  on. 

**  When  R^a  Chirmen  had  be6n  four  nights  at  Xct*iw,  his  people  fell  sick 
**  and  many  died.  Among  them  ttuPe  were  three  out  of  ftve  cousins^  wha 
**  bkl  accompanied  hxmttom  Sdbrangt  named  S^edJdfltr,  Sdged  Kdsetrt, 
**  and  Sdyed  Ghdt%  whose  tombs  are  known  by  the  name  (^  K&iur  PA^ang.* 
*  The  princess  ako  fell  sick,  when  her  father  attended  upoa  her  himself,. 
"  and  besou^  the  Almighty  to  spare  her  and  restore  her  to  health,  that  his 
**  intention  of  giving  her  to  the  Raja  of  Maj<^dkit  might  be  fulfilled :  he 
**  prayed,  however,  at  Uie  same  time*,  that  if  it  was  ordained  that  A7tgk» 
f  fVifdpa  was  not  to  be  converted,  her  days  might  be  shortened.  The 
"  princess  shortly  afterwards  died,  and  was  interred  near  the  graves  of  her 
•*  relations.t  ' 

**  The  usual  tribute  hwing  beei»  paid  to  the  meinoty  of  the  deceased,  oft 
**  the  different  days  appointed  for  the  performance  of  the  ceremony,  and. 
**  MnUna  Ibrahim  having  been  appointed  to  look  after  and  take  care  of  the 
**  gttLVes,  the\Rn;aof  QUrmen,  with  all  his  people,  sec  out'to  return  home- 
«  On  his  way  Sdyed  J&far  died.  He  was  sent  on  shore  at  Madura,  and  hfa 
••  remains  were  interred  to  the  west  of  ^e  village  JP/oXuro.  Sc^d  Rt^in^ 
**  the  only  remaining  cousin  of  the  Rajckt  died  near  Botaan,  and  was  buried 
**  on  that  island. 

*'  Angka  Wijdif<tt  desirous  of  meeting  again  with  B(ga  Chimten,  arrived 
**  at  Leran  three  days  afler  his  departure,  and  hearing  of  the  death  of  the- 
**  princess,  observed,  that  he  thought  the  religion  of  Raja  Chirmen  would 
"  have  prevented  such  a  calamity  as  the  premature  death  of  the  p^tri 
**  (princess),  that  it  would  have  enabled  her  to  hold  out  against  the  uckoess 
"  of  Java,  and  that  be  must  now  think  meanly  (^  it :  to  which  il/itJtiRftrepIiedr. 
**  that  such  ignorance  was  only  the  consequence  of  worshipping  D&was 

*'  instep di 

•  The  long  gfans  which  ate  ctill  poiatsd  out  near  Linn.. 
f  Hestomb  ii  atill  greserved.. 
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*  instead  of  the  true  God.    Ang&a  Wifdya  became  highly  enraged  at  this    M4japaiut. 
'  retort ;  hut  being  pacified  by  his  followers,  returned  to  M^apdhii,  without        J_ 
'  taking  any  further  notice  of  it.     Tliis  happened  in  the  year  1313.  ^'^  "''''''* 


M^lana  Ibrahim,  -who  remained  in  charge  of  the  tombs  of  the  deceased, 
**  afterwards  removed  fi-om  IJran  to  Gr6dk,  which  however  had  not  become 
(■  a  separate  state.  Here  he  died,  twenty-one  years  after  tlte  departure  of 
"  the  Raja  of  Ch^rmen-f  and  here  his  tomb,  which  is  known  by  the  naine 
*<  of  Gaptcra  fV^ian,  is  still  to  be  seen.  He  died  oo  Monday,  the  twelfth 
*'  of  RaHttlawalf  in  dw  Javan  year  1334. 

'*  It  is  related,  that  about  this  peaiod  there  was  a  woman  of  Kaah^a, 
**  named  NiS  GitH  Findteky  the  wife  of  the  pai^  or  miniflter  of  tfaat 
'(  country,  who  on  account  of  her  being  a  ^eot  aorceress  was  banithed 
"  to  Java,  where  on  her  arrival  Ae  went  to  the  kuig  of  M^MpdJiit  end 
**  implored  protection.  The  king  taking  pity  upon  her»  the  more  soasedbe 
'*  was  a  woman  of  advanced  age  without  any  children,  and  had  been 
"  removed  from  a  situation  where  she  had  once  been  comfortable  and  happy, 
**  proWded  for  her  by  making  her  a  kind  of  skabdndar  (chief  of  the  port) 
'*  at  Gridky  where  there  was  dready  a  moiqiie  and  a  considendrfe  populatiffl). 
*'  Nuii  Gidi  afterwards  became  very  wligious  and  charitable,  aad  was 
**  revered  for  becomii^  the  foster  mothra-  of  Sutuaan  OH.  Her  death  took 
"  place  forty-five  years  after  that  of  Muitma  Ibrahim  \  being  a  ihort  tiwe 
"  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Mqfapdhit,  and  her  tomb  is  stilt  to  be  eeep 
«  &tGresik." 

To  return,  however,  to  the  proceedings  of  t^  Kingrf  Af^/d^idAi^  it  appears 
diat  early  in  his  reign,  Angka  Wydya,  hearing  from  the  merchants  who 
resorted  to  Java  of  the  beauty  and '  accomplishments  of  a  princess  of 
Chdmpa,  sent  an  embassy  to  that  country  to  demand  her  in  marriage; 
and  on  her  j^riv^  at  Gr^Hk,  received  her  diere  in  person,  with  great 
attention  and  state.  The  princess,  neveithdess,  fi»  a  long  time  reAiaed 
ba  cohabit  with  him,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  his  concubines, 
and  particutariy  on  account  of  the  powerful  hold  obtained  over  his  affec- 
tions by  a  Chinese  of  great  beaidy,  who  had  been  *eot  to  him  as  a  present 
from  one  of  the  cJiiefe  of  China,  at  the  request  of  the  merchants  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  with  a  view  to  obtain  greater  privileges 
for  their  tcade  with  Java. 

This  princess  is  repte»ated  ai  the  second  daughter  of  the  Raja  of 
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Maj^MAit.  Otdmpa.  Her  name  was  Ddra  Tfdti,  and  her  eldest  sister  bad  been  mar- 
■  j^334.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Arab,  by  whom  she  bad  a  son,  named  Rdckmat. 
^  w(j4]r».  ft^vioug^  however,  to  this  marriage,  Angka  fVffdya  is  said  to  have 
had  an  intrigue  with  a  woman  of  whom  there  are  various  accounts,  some 
describing  her  as  a  witch,  residing  on  the  mountain  Ldvm,  and  others  as 
a  rasdksa.  The  fruit  of  this  illicit  connection  was  a  son,  called  Jria  Ddmar. 
Unknown  to  his  father,  this  youth  distinguished  himself  at  an  early  age, 
by  bringing  together  all  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest,  as  an  amusement  foe 
the  prince  and  his  family.  In  consequence  of  an  exploit  so  hazardous,  he 
was  first  appointed  chief  of  a  province,  and  afVerwards  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  proceeding  against  Bdli^  during  a  war  in  which  the  forces 
of  Mtgapdhit  suifered  great  loss,  but  were  ultimately  successful.*  The  capital, 
called  KlSnfikong,  was  surprised  and  carried,  and  the  chief  himself,  with  the 
whole  of  his  family,  except  one  sister,  put  to  the  sword.  She  being  very 
beautiful,  was  sent  to  Mqjapdhit.  The  island  of  SdU  became  tributary  to 
Mqjapdkit. 

Aria  Ddmar,  on  his  return,  presented  the  various  arms  which  had  been 
taken  as  tokens  of  his  success ;  and  his  conduct  being  highly  approved  of, 
he  was  appointed  Adipdti,  or  chief,  of  PalSmiang  on  Sumatra. 

The  discontent  of  the  Princess  of  Chdmpa  still  continuing,  the  Prince 
came  to  the  resolution  of  parting  with  his  Chinese  consort,  and  gave  her 
to  Aria  Ddmar,  on  condition  thft  he  would  not  cohabit  with  her  until  she 

was 

*  The  occa«OD  of  the  war  with  Sdii  is  thua  related : — "  At  this  period  the  royal  fmily  of 
"  £4b' conaiated  of  three  hrathere ;  the  eldest  of  whom  was  named  Mi^a  Dindwi}  the  second, 
"  Dena  Machumet,  who  was  the  chief;  and  the  youngest,  Kabu  Wihaha.  Kabti  WiHaka  is 
"  said  to  have  been  of  extraordinary  size,  and  to  have  had  a  head  like  a  hog.  devouring  the 
"  flesh  of  that  anhnal  in  great  quantity.  He  was  moreover  very  wicked  and  destnicdve^ 
"  r^ardless  of  the  rights  or  property  of  any  one.  On  this  account  the  people  became  dissa- 
"  tiafied  with  hia  sway,  and  his  brothers,  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  him,  advised  him  to 
"  proceed  to  Majapahit,  in  order  to  obtain  in  marriage  Loro  Jongrang,  of  the  family  of 
"  Brtmijaya,  a  lady  whom  they  represented  as  of  a  stature  similar  to  hia  own.  The  Raja 
"  of  B&li,  as  a  further  inducement  to  him  to  go,  sent  an  embassy  to  make  the  request ;  but 
"  Broaiyaya,  considering  it  as  the  forerunner  of  war,  made  hia  preparations  accordingly. 
"  He  sent  for  a  celebrated  paitUer,  named  Sung'mg  adi  ffama,  and  putting  down  the  dimen- 
"  vqns  of  a  large  woman,  such  as  had  been  requested,  desired  him  to  paint  the  figure  of  « 
"  most  beautiful  woman  of  the  same  size,  and  when  it  was  done  dismissed  the  ambassadors, 
"  accompanied  by  Aria  Damar,  who  had  especial  instrucdoDS  to  make  observationB  of  every 
"  tlung  in  BSU,  so  that  the  way  might  be  clear  for  hoftiliti«fl,  shguld  ^e  same  be<;oi>M 
"  neccMary," 
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vaa  delivered  of  the  child,  of  which  she  wa?  then  pregnant,  and  that  he  Mif^^iii. 
would  afterwards  rear  up  the  child  as  his  own.  Aria  Ddmar  then  accompa-  *■  '■^^^- 
nied  by  the  princess  and  about  three  hundred  choi^en  troops,  given  to  him  *■**"  wij*y». 
by  the  prince  of  Mi^apdhit,  embarked  for  Palembang,  where  he  was  well 
received  and  immediately  acknowledged  as  chi^f.  He  soon,  however,  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  Ldmpimg  states  and  the  neighbouring  isles  of 
S^nda,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  continually  committing  depredations 
in  the  territories  of  PalSmbang.  He  proceeded  into  the  Ldmpimg  country, 
but  before  he  could  reduce  it  to  subjection,  internal  commotions  obliged  faim 
to  return  to  PaUtttbang,  where  the  Chinese  princess  was  now  delivered  of  a 
son,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Rdden  Pdlah.  He  bad  afterwards  a  son 
by  this  princess,  whom  he  named  Rdden  Husen  ;  but  observing  that  the 
people  o(  Palembang  disliked  the  princess,  on  account  of  her  Chinese  extrac- 
tion, he  took  from  one  of  the  first  families  of  the  place  another  wife,  whose 
son  might  become  his  successor,  and  resolved  to  send  Rdden  Pdtak  and  Rdden 
HUsen  to  Majapdhit    . 

After  Aria  Ddmar  had  resided  about  three  years  at  PaUmbang,  Rdden 
Rdckmat,  son  of  the  Arab  priest  who  had  married  one  of  the  daughters  of 
the  Raja  of  Chdmpa,  arrived  there,  being  the  bearer  of  letters  and  presents 
for  Mq;apdkit.  Rdckmat  was  then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  carefully 
educated,  and  well  instructed  in  the  Mahometan  religion.  In  a  short  time 
■Aria  Ddmar  felt  inclined  to  embrace  the  faith,  but  on  account  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people  of  PoZemiang' to  their  ancient  worship,  he  dared  not  openly 
profess  it  Rackmal  remained  two  months  at  PaUmbang,  and  then  proceeded 
on  his  voyage  to  MajapdJdtt  touching  at  Grhik  on  the  way,  where  he  visited 
Sheik  Muidna  Jomadil  Kobra,  a  devotee  who  had  established  himself  on 
Gimtmg  JdU,  and  who  declared  to  him  that  his  arrival  at  that  particular 
period  had  been  predicted  by  the  prophet ;  that  the  fall  of  paganism  was  at 
hand,  and  that  he  was  elected  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  Mahomet  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Java,  where  a  rich  harvest  of  conversion  awaited  his  apoa> 
tolic  labours. 

Arriving  at  Grisik  he  proceeded  to  MqjapdMt,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  the  prince,  and  by  his  relative,  the  princess  of  Chdmpa-  Angka 
Wffdya,  notwithstanding  he  disapproved  of  his  religious  principles,  and  him- 
self refused  to  become  a  convert  to  them,  conceived  such  an  attachment  for 
his  person  and  such  a  respect  for  his  character,  that  he  assigned  to  him  three 
thousand  families,  an,d  formed  an  establishment  for  him  at  Aii^lt  situ^t^  Ux 
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MnjkiMdiit.  the  vicinity  oTSwabdyut  where  he  allowed  him  the  free  exercise  of  his  reli- 
A.  j^4.  ^^^^  ^^1^  permission  to  make  converts  of  those  who  were  inclined.  Id  a 
Angfca  wi)tra.  g|jQf|.  ^„,e  j^^Janat  giuned  the  auction  of  all  those  placed  under  him,  and 
most  of  them  were  by  degrees  converted  to  the  faith,  whence  he  acquired 
the  title  of  S&nan,  meaning,  according  to  some,  "  messenger  from  God,'* 
or  he  of  whom  requests  are  made,  and  which  title,  indi&rently  termed  Stman 
or  Swsuhtmdn,  the  sovereigns  of  Java  have  since  continued  to  assume.*  As 
a  further  testimony  rf  his  regard  for  Rdcbmet,  the  prince  of  MqjapdJiit 
gave  to  him  in  miu-riage  the  daughter  of  His  first  KUwoUt  whose  brother, 
IVila  TVcta,  he  had  appointed  chief  of  Tuban.  By  this  wife  R&:hnai  had 
three  children,  a  daughter  and  two  bods,  who  were  aflerwards  appointed 
Adipdtis  of  BSnang  and  Dr^at,  now  called  Ldsetn  aud  Sedayu. 

The  next  Arab  missionary  who  arrived  at  Gr^sik  was  Muidna  Jskak,  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  Stinan  GirL  The  circumstances  attending  his 
arrival,  and  the  establishment  of  his  son,  are  thus  related. 

"  Muidna  Ishak,  otherwise  called  Muidna  Alul  Islam  of  Pdsi  MdiaeOt 
**  a  celebrated  Pandlta,  who  had  given  himself  up  to  penance  and  mortifica- 
**  tioTi,  having  heard  that  there  was  at  Ampel^  on  Java,  a  prince  who  waa 
**  busily  employed  in  propagating  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  that  many 
**  persons,  through  his  means,  had  embraced  the  faith,  went  over  and 
**  assisted  Sunan  M^kdum  in  the  work  of  conversion ;  and  having  received 
"  his  sanction  to  go  to  Balamb&ngan,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Maho- 
*<  metan  religion,  there  embarked  in  a  jvn£Au,  and  set  out  on  the  sacred 
**  mission. 

"  tt  happened  that  at  this  time  the  chief  of  Balambdngan  was  greatly 
**  distressed  on  account  of  his  daughter,  who  was  very  sick,  and  whose 
^  malady  would  not  yield  to  the  power  of  medicine.  One  night  a  voice 
■(  from  heaven  told  him,  that  if  he  would  have  his  daughter  speedily 
•*  recover,  he  must  send  her  to  Gnntmg  Patukdng'an,  where  there  would 
'<  be  found  a  Ptmdita  from  Sabrtrng,  who  would  cute  her,  and  aflerwards 
«  become  her  husband. 

"  A  storm  arising,  the  jff-dAu  in  which  JVfo&fna /sAoi  had  emborkied  was 
"  driven  close  to  the  foot  of  Ouming  Patuktin^an,  and  he  bnded  Uier^ 
'■  when  the  chief  Imvii^  sent  his  daugher  to  Uie  mountain,-  directed  that 

"  the 

*  S&nan  in  Uie  Javan  language  nteans  the  ridge  pde  of  tlie  roof;  and  ttaitg  Ote  pillsn«r 
vnpporti  of  a  hove.  Tlie  ftmer  ii  the  tena  ad^rtecl  hj  ths  lontdgn ;  tfae  iMer  i*  ap{iUe<l  t» 
Hht  commoD  people  or  raea  in  geoeraL 
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*'  the  Fani&tt  mi^i  be  conveyed  tbHhcr,  in  order  that  the  prophecy    M^tpabm 
**  might  be  fulfilled.     Maldna  Iskak  first  objected  to  w^idert&ke  the  cure,     ^"'•'^^ 
**  on  the  plea  that  he  was  not  skilled  in  medicine,  biit  at  last  i^reed  to  *^'  ^^^''' 
**  comply,  on   condition  that  the  chief  wonld  embrace  the   Mahometan 
**  religion  if  he  were  successful.     To  this  the  latter  coaseilted,  ob  which 
**  /shak  addressing  the  chief  said,  *'  I  am  not  a  person  skilled  in  medicine^ 
**  '  neither  do  I  know  how  to  administer  it,  but  if  your  daughter  wouh)  be 
<*  *  veil  she  has  now  <mly  to  wish  hersdf  so.*    The  princess  immediately 
*'  recovered. 

**  The  prince  afberwards  bestowed  upon  the  Pan^ta  his-  daughter  in 
**  marriage,  and  she  30<m  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  tenets  o£ 
**  Mabotnetamsm. 

'*  On  one  occasion,  when  the  prince  was  sitting  in  the  hall  <^  atidieqce 
"  before  ail  his  peopte,  the  PtmdSta  went  up  to  him  and  remuided  him  of 
**  his  promise  to  become  a  Mahometan,  adding  that  he  was  ready  to  instruct 
**  him  in  the  doctrine  of  that  system.  On  this  the  prince  became  angry^ 
**  and  told  him  in  haughty  terms  that  he  never  would  change  his  rel^on. 
«  No  sooner  had  he  ^oken,  than  his  mouth  was  distorted.  At  this,  how> 
**  ever,  he  only  became  more  exasperated,  and  approaching  the  PatiSila  was 
**  going  to  strike  him,  when  his  legs  gave  way  under  him  and  he  feU  to  th» 
•*  ground. 

"  llie  PtmdiU,  returning  to  his  wife,  took  leave  of  her,  exhorting  her  to 
**  adliere  to  the  religion  he  had  taught  her,  and  telling  her  that  he  must  now^ 
**  proceed  upon  the  mission  on  which  he  had  originaHy  embarked.  Though- 
**  denrons  of  acoM^^oyiog  him  he  would  not  permit  her.  After  be  was 
"  gone,  the  land  was  afflicted  with  a  peaUlence  which  carried  off  great  num- 
**  bers  of  the  people. 

«*  The  prmce,  greatly  vexed,  and  enraged  at  the  havock  thus  made  among. 
*'  his  subjects,  told  his  minister,  diat  it  must  be  in  consequence  af  hts- 
"  daughter  being  pregnant  by  the  Pandtta ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  diild. 
<*  should  be  bwn,  he  was  determined  to  make  away  with  it. 

**  Tbe  Afanighly,  however,  took  the  ehild  nnder  his.  especiaf  protecdoo, 
**  and  it  was  safely  conveyed  to  Grdsik  in  a  trading  vessel,  where  it  was 
•*  bronght  up  by  Nidi  GeiU  Pmdtek,  until  it  was  twelve  years  of  age  f  when, 
**  turning  out  a  promising  boy,  she  rcagned  him  to  Rdden  BdcJaiuU,  tben 
*'  odled  S^an  Ampely  for  the  purpose  of  las  receiving  rdigioos  instmotion. 

"  The 
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"  The  Si&nm  soon  discovered  the  boy  was  of  Arab  descent,  and  gave  him 
"  the  name  of  Bdden  Pdku,  observing,  that  he  would  one  day  become  the- 
-  "  pepaku  (that  is,  the  support-nail,  or  axle)   o€  Java ;    he  subsequently 
"  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

«  Rdden  Pdku  afterwards,  accompanied  by  Mdkdtan  Ibrahim,  son  of  the 
'*  SOnan,  proceeded  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  but  touching  at  Pdsi  Ma- 
**  laca,  they  were  there  presented  to  the  great  and  holy  teacher,  Mut^ia 
"  AMU  Islam,  who  persuaded  them,  instead  of  prosecuting  their  voyage,- 
"  to  return  to  their  own  country,  in  order  to  make  converts  and  become 
*<  great  and  glorious;  and  giving  to  each  of  them  an  Arab  turban  and  a 
**  long  gown,  at  the  same  time  conferred  upon  them  the  names  of  Prdbu 
«*  Suswdta  and  Prdbu  Anyak  KramdH.  He  moreover  told  them,  on  theur 
"  return  to  Grhik,  to  erect  a  mosque  at  Girt. 

"  On  reaching  Ampel,  after  their  return  to  Java,  the  Sinan  informed 
«  Rdden  Pdku,  that  the  holy  man,  to  whom  he  had  been  presented  at  Pdsi 
**  Maldca,  was  his  own  lather,  and  that  by  obeying  his  instructions  in  build- 
<*  ing  a  mosque  at  G(ri,  he  would  fulfil  a  prophecy,  and  he  andhis  compa- 
"  nioD  become  great  princes  in  Java. 

"  Bdden  Pdku  then  went  to  G&i,  and  having  deared  a  spot,  a  mosque 
'<  and  dwelling  were  soon  erected.  Numerous  proselytes  being  attracted 
**  thither,  he  was  called  Prdbu  Satmdta,  and  sometimes  Sus&ncai  Rdtu  Ainul 
"  Ydkm,  but  more  commonly  SUtian  Girt,  He  was  afterwards  appointed  by 
**  the  King  of  Mt^apdkit  to  be  chief  of  the  province  of  Grisik,  in  the  sanie 
*'  manner  as  Susiisan  Ampel  had  been  previously  appointed.  He  was  bora 
**  A.  J.  1355.    Prdbu  Anydk  Krasu-dti,  his  companion,  afterwards  assumed 

<'  the  title  of  Susiman  B6nang,  under  which  name  he  was  s  distinguished 
'*  character  in  subsequent  transactions." 

In  the  western  provinces  the  work  of  conversion  was  also  advancing, 
under  the  influence  of  Sheik  Ibn'  Mtddna,  who  in  A.  J.  1S34  had  established 

himself  in  Chiribon,  where  he  is  better  known  as  Susiman  G^nimg  Jaii,  b. 

name  given  him  on  account  of  his  fixing  his  abode  on  the  hills  so  named. 

A  woman  afflicted  with  the  leprosy  (a  complaint  which  has  been  declared  incu- 
'  rable)  was  recovered  by  him,  and  thus  procured  for  him  the  character  of  bei^ 

able  to  perform  miracles.    The  number  of  people  who  in  consequence  of  the 

cure  resorted  to  Gunung  JdH  was  so  great,  that  the  chiefs,  in  the  first  instanoe, 

thought  themselves  bound  to  interfere,  and  did  so  with  the  hopes  of  succesa  i 

but 
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but  finding  afterwards  tiiat  they  couM  bot  resist  the  tid^  many  of  them, 
among  whom  were  the  chiefs  of  GtUu,  Sukap&ra,  and  Lhnbmgant  became 
themselves  converts  to  the  faith,  ^"^^  ""^J"- 

When  L^mbu  Pdtang,  son  of  Aftgka  Wijdya  by  the  Princess  of  Chdmpa, 
was  i4ipointed  to  the  charge  of  the  isdaad  of  MaMra,  ddder  the  title  o^ 
PanambeUian,  the  Sunan  Ofri  deputed  Sheik  Sdrif,  commonly  daBed  KaUpha 
K^Xfif  to  accompany  him«  in  order  to  make  converts  on  that  island.  This 
miwionaiy  was  buried  at  Aros  B^a,  where  he  had  buih  a  mosi;[u6,  add  is 
generally  known  on  Mad&ra  by  the  name  t^Pattg^an  Sdr^ 

In  the  meantime  the  name  of  M^apdMt  stood  high  among  suiToutidiDg 
natioiH ;  and  at  no  Ume  was  the  authority  of  that  state  more  exten^vely 
acknowledged.  Some  disturbances,  however,  had  taken  place  on  BdU, 
promoted  by  chie&  of  district^  who  oj^essed  their  subjects,  and  interfered 
with  the  authority  of  each  other.  These  commotions  were  so  exasperatecf  by 
the  difiSculties  which  arose  in  collecting  the  tr%ut^  that  the  prince  was 
obliged  to  send  an  army  thither,  under  the  command  of  Addya  Nmgtaty  the 
Ad^dH  of  P^ang  Pai^^ttgt  who  soon  restwed  order  and  tranquilfity.  In 
return  fn-  this  and  otiier  eminent  services,  be  obtained  in  marrii^e  Rdtu 
Timpo,  the  legitimate  daughter  of  Angka  fVffdya.  D^wa  Agreng  KdttO,  a 
mdural  ton  of  the  Plrince  by  the  Priocess  t^  BSS,  being  then  appoi:ated  chief 
of  that  island>  proceeded  thither  vHh  a  eoltiet  force,  and  continued  tribu- 
tary to  Mqjeyadhi.  until  its  downfdl. 

[He  following  account  is  given  of  the  further  success  of  the  Mt^pdhit 
arms  in  tife  Eastern  Seas,  under  Anddtfa  Ifingraty  commonly  known:  by  the 
title  oilUtu  Pit^ging,  and  of  the  motives  which  induced  the  Prince  of 
MtgapdAU  first  to  give  him  las  dat^hter  in  marriage,  mid  afterwMth  to  admit 
him  to  a  share  in  the  government.^ 

"  Every  time  that  the  Prince  of  MiffopdAit  received  accounts  of  tlie  sac- 
"  cess  of  lUUu  PAi^gmg,  his  riarm  and  uneasiness  increased ;  for  hi  these 
"  accounts  it  was  stated,  that  he  wanted  no  further  assistance,  as  he  met 
"  with  but  'little  opposition ;  all  the  rajas  of  Sdbrang  submitting  to  him, 
"  among  whom  were  those  of  Makdsar,  06a,  Bdnda,  Sembdwa,  End£,  Timor, 
**  Ternda,  Svki,  Siram,  Manila,  and  B&rru,  in  short,  he  and  his  followers 
**  conquered  wherever  he  went,  being  themselves  invulnerable. 

'*  At  length  the  I^nce  of  itf^'op^V  recollected  that  PaUmhang  had  not 
'*  yet  submitted,  and  in  consequence  sent  ahandsome  present  to  Ratu  Pin^- 
"  f*^'  accompanied  by  a  request  to  subdue  PaJ^mbatig  without  delay. 
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Higttnut.         "  The  PriDce  of  MqjapdMt  then  calling  his  minister^  Q^a  Mdda,  in* 

'1 '    <*  quired  of  him  how  it  was  that  Rdiu  P^ng'gmg  met  with   such  success, 

ADjtovri]<j».  ^^  ^^j  ^^  becoming  so  great  that  no  country  could  withsUnd  him,  and 
"  told  him,  that  his  alarm  was  excited  even  for  his  own  safety,  least  on 
**  his  return  to  Pen^ging,  the  island  of  Java  should  become  subject  to  two, 
«  chiefs.  To  which  G^a  Mdda  replied,  '  he  knew  not  how  to  account  for 
*'  'it,  or  to  remove  the  uneasiness  of  the  prince,  but  tliat  he  was  always 
**  '  ready  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  prince  :  in  the  present  case  Sdtu  PSng- 
"  *  '^rtg  had  been  thrown  into  the  greatest  danger  possible,  and  yet  his  life, 
**  *  was  preserved ;  what  more  could  be  done  ?*  The  prince  then  said,  '  let 
"  *  let  us  both  perform  penance,  and  inquire  of  the  Deity  how  to  remove 
«  *  this  uneasiness.*  G^a  Mdda  assenting  to  this  proposal,  they  both  kept 
'*  themselves  apart  from  the  people  of  the  court,  and  fasted  fur  forty  days 
'*  and  forty  nights,  at  the  expiration  of  which  Batdra  Nardda  appeared  to 
«  G^a  Mdda,  saying,  *  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  destroy  or  kill  BMa 
"  '  Phi^^ng,  for  he  is  a  good  man  and  favoured  by  the  gods  j  but  if  the 
«  •  Prince  of  M^apdhit  wishes  to  get  rid  of  his  uneasiness,  he  had  better 
**  *  make  him  his  son-in-law,  by  giving  him  his  eldest  daughter,  Bdiu. 
**  '  Pamhdjfvn,  in  marriage/ 

"  The  prince  on  hearing  this  became  much  astonished,  adding  that  he . 
'*  had  received  a  similar  communication  from  Sangyang  T6ng'gal  (the  great 
<'  and  only  one),  and  it  was  agreed  to  send  for  Sdiu  Ping'ging  without. 
"  delay. 

'*  In  a  short  time  Rdtu  Pht^ging  reached  Mqjapdhit,  with  numerous 
**  princes  in  his  suite,  in  proof  of  what  he  had  written,  that  all  the  Rajas 
'*  of  Sdbrang  had  submitted,  and  were  willing  to  obey  the  will  of  M^a- , 
"  pdhit.  Rdtu  Ping'ging  then  informed  the  prince,  that  in  the  conquest . 
<*  of  PaUmbangy  the  Raja  of  that  country  had  been  killed,  and  that  he 
<*  had  himself  appointed  a  person  to  administer  the  government  pro- 
'<  visionally,  until  the  Prince  of  M^apdMt  should  nominate  a  new 
"  Raja. 

"  The  prince  received  him  with  great  distinction,  saying  he  knew  not 
"  how  to  reward  such  eminent  service,  and  offering  to  him  his  daughter  in 
"  marriage. 

«  After  the  marriage  had  taken  place,  the  prince  assembled  all,  his 
"  chiefs,  and  placing  Rdtu  Peng'gir^,  now  his  aon-in-Iaw,  on  the  seUngek 
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*'  appointed  him  in  their  presence*  under  the  title  of  Prdhu  Ammi,  tQ  a    H^afwut. 
"  joint  administration  of  the  country  with  himself.  -^ 

**  The  prince,  however,  some  time  after,  became  jealous  of  the  authority  ^^. 

**  of  this  chief,  and  removed  him  to  P^ng'gingt  afterwards  called  P^ang. 

**  During  the  administration  ofUmht  Pitang  on  Madiira,  S^ma?iap  with 
**  the  subordinate  islands,  became  a  separate  province  under  Jdran  Pimk- 
**  Ian,  a  native  of  Pamakdsan,  who  by  his  skill  and  courage  had  raised  him- 
**  self  to  the  rank  of  commander  of  the  M^apd/dt  cavalry,  and  was  mar- 
*'  ried  to  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  the  prince. 

«  About  the  year  I860  ambassadors  arrived  from  .B(%'or  Mdsm,  when    a,j.i«8. 
"  the  prince  sent  one  of  his  sons,  K^ida  Banjdran  Sdrif  also  called  Ckdkra 
"  Nagdra,  to  be   the  chief  of  that  country.     He  proceeded  with  many 
**  vessels  and  numerous  followers  and  troops. 

"  The  prinice  afterwards  gave  one  of  his  daughters,  the  sister  of  Chi^a 
"  Nagarot  m  marriage  to  a  celebrated  commander,  named  Jdran  Linau, 
"  who  was  appointed  Adipdti  of  Lokdno,  and  appointed  Pdt^i  IHwirio  chief 
•*  of  Pranardga,  with  the  title  of  Batdra  Kdtong. 

"  The  prince  falling  ill  of  a  complaint,  declared  by  the  physicians  to  be 
"  incurable,  was  advised,  as  the  only  means  of  recovery,  to  cohabit  with 
"  one  of  his  female  slaves,  a  woolly-haired  girl.  The  fruit  of  this  inter- 
**  course  was  a  sod,  who  on  account  of  his  buth  was  called  B^ndan  Keffdwan. 
*'  This  child,  shortly  after  its  birth,  was  delivered  over  to  Kidi  Gide  Tdrwp 
*<  SisiUtt  chief  of  the  prince's  idma  or  rice  lands,  with  directions  to  bring  it 
"  up  as  a  foundling." 

Returning,  however,  to  the  progress  of  Mahometan  conversion,  which 
was  now  more  rapidly  advancing,  the  history  goes  on  to  state,  'that  the 
sons  of  Aria  Ddmar  of  PaUmboTtg,  who  were  destined  to  take  a  most  con- 
spicuous part  in  succeeding  events,  came  to  GriiVc,  the  former  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  and  the  latter  of  eighteen.  Rdden  Pdtah,  aware  of  his  extrac- 
tion and  of  the  treatment  which  his  mother  had  received,  would  not  pro- 
ceed to  M(0apdhit,  but  remained  with  the  Sus^inan  at  Atnpel  for  some 
time.  Hiuen,  however,  went  to  Mqjapdhit,  with  injunctions  not  to  say 
anything  of  Rdden  Pdtah.  He  was  well  received  there,  and  soon  after 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  tro<^  and  to  administer  the  district 
of  TVongt 

Rdden  Pdtah  afterwards  marrying  the  grand-daughter  of  Shum  Ampet, 

and  leaving  her  during  her  pr^nancy,    proceeded  to  the  westward,   in 
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Htjanhii.    ord^r  tp  form  ftfi  esf^bUihtnent,  which  h«  ww  directed  to  fix  at  a  pbctt 

.^ —  '     where  be  should  find  the  Bwflet*«q«nted  gnw,  called  binku^    Tbii  he  dis- 

'*■  covered  in  ^  place  where  there  wert  but  few  dry  tpots  to  be  found,  in  an 

exteosiv?  swampi  termed  in  Javaq  IhmaWcttitj   whence  the  contractian 

Pemdk,  first  called  Bmtdr<i. 

As  aooD  as  the  Prince  of  M^apdhif  heard  6f  this  new  establishment  at 
Iti^tarfft  he  directed  H^ifen  to  proceed  thither  and  destroy  it,  unless  the 
C^ief  was  willing  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Majapdhtt.  Hiisen  in 
consequence  prevailed  on  Rddfn  P4tah  to  accompany  him  to  Mijjepahi^ 
where  he  was  recognised  by  his  lil^eness  to  the  prince,  and  permitted  to 
return  to  Bintora  with  the  title  of  Adipdti. 

When  RMen  Pdtah  quitted  M^apdhit,  instead  of  returning  to  BmUirti  he 
went  to  Ampel,  and  communicated  to  him  the  shame  and  rage  which  h« 
felt  on  the  discovery  of  his  birth  and  a  determinatifm  which  b0  bad  made 
tp  destroy  Mi^apdhtt.  The  S^nan^  however,  moderated  hi9  anger,  by 
^iqg  |iim  that  while  the  pringe  was  just  and  b^ied*  sund  he  himself  re< 
ceived  such  benefits  from  him.  his  religion  did  not  admit  of  bis  making 
w^r  against  him)  or  in  any  way  injuring  him> 

BM^  ^dtah  then  returned  to  Biittdrot  Xtking  whh  him  his  wife,  buk 
leaving  with  the  S^rvm  his  son,  R4^  4bd«ia,  BifO^a  aow  ro^  in  cod* 
sequence  mi  prosperity,  proselytes  becai^e  numerous  and  the  pi^ulatio» 
diMly  increased. 

Shortly  ^(tei  the  mosque  bad  been  commenced,  intelligence  was  received 
of  the  severe  illness  of  the  Swum  Ampel,  in  consequence  of  which  Bddm 
Pdtflht  togetlier  with  all  the  chiefs  and  people  who  had  embraced  Maho- 
ipetanian),  proceeded  to  Ampel^  where,  after  they  bad  attended  him  for  a  &w 
dfiySf  he  diedi  previously  delivering  into  the  bands  of  the  Shum  Giri  tk 
pusdka  kriSi  whipb  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  Prince  of  M^^pdhit,  and 
which  he  required  of  him  never  1;q  transfer  into  unhallowed  bands. 

'fhe  I^ince  of  Mt^opdbit  is  represented  as  paying  every  honour  to  the- 
4ecea?ed,  and  as  having  provided  the  usual  feast  on  the  occasion.  After 
ttus  event,  Rc^w  ?al(ih  returned  to  Binfdrot  whither  eight  missionariesit 
who  hf^d  assumed  the  title  of  Siinanf  viz.  5^nan  B^nang  of  T^6an  (son  of 
Sihwn  Ampel),  Siaum  Undang  of  K^dua^  Slinm  Ghi  of  Qresik^  S4nm 
Jgum  (Muidna  JonuuUl  Kobra  of  Chhibon)^  Sunan  Kdli  Jenar,  Swum  Jidft 
Ji^Ot  Sunan  Tatiggimg  (of  Tegal)^  and  S^xuin  Dr^<f  of'  St^tt,  now  pro- 
ceeded to  assist  in  the  completion  of  the  moH^^'    '^^  mosque  is  stiU 
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stu(Uag>    ftnd  1a  of  a  shape  different  from  those  coMtiljM«cl  At  h  Uiat    Mi^4>kR. 
period,  having,  as  it  is  asserted,  eight  pillars,  to  oomtuefaorate  the  circtiai'.      '  ^1^ 
itance  of  the  eight  religious  men  engaged  in  its  construction.    This  event  ***** 
occurred  in  the  year  1890. 

Ic  was  now  that  Edden  Pdtah,  fiDding  advisers  who  were  perhaps  lesi 
scrupulous  than  the  revered  S^tan  Ampel,  gave  vent  to  his  deep-rooted 
uiimosity  against  his  father,  and  formed  a  lei^e  with  the  assembled  mis* 
sionaries  to  make  war  upon  the  pagan  empire  of  Mqjapdhit.  In  cottse-' 
quence  of  this  confederacy,  which  was  joined  by  all  those  who  had  em- 
braced the  Mahometan  faith,  with  the  exception  of  H&ien  and  his  fbln 
lowers^  who  remained  true  to  the  prince,  a  numerous  army  was  sooA 
ediected  at  Demdk,  where  Rdden  Pdtah  openly  declared  war. 

Sunan  Undang  of  Kidus  was  appointed  to  tfao  chief  command,  and  undef 
lum  the  Mahometan  army  marched  towards  Me^apdhit;  but  owing  to  thd 
dexterity  of  fftisen,  who  commanded  the  Mt^apdhit  forces,  a  general 
ei^agement  was  avoided,  and  for  four  years  the  hostile  army  was  kept  at 
bay.  The  troops  of  M^e^pdkH  at  last  dissatis6ed  widi  this  uncertain  state  of 
^birs  and  constant  harassing  called  loudly  for  action,  and  in  com|diaQce  wiih 
Aeir  wishes  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  near  the  Sidayn  river,  in  which  fhft 
Mahometans  were  completely  routed,  and  their  chief,  Si&nan  Undang,  killed. 
H&sen  is  accused  of  not  having  followed  up  this  victory  to  the  utmost  of 
hts  power,  on  account  of  his  firaternal  affection  for  Rdden  Pdtak.  The  rereaina 
of  Sunan  Undemg  were  interred  in  the  north  side  of  the  temple  at  Demdk.    . 

The  Prince  of  Majapdhit,  after  this  success,  again  endeavoured  to  redttoft' 
Rdden  Pdtak  to  obedience  by  amicable  means,  and  for  that  purpose  invited 
him  to  Mi^apdittt.  Pdtak  promised  to  comply  as  soon  as  he  should  recover 
from  a  distemper  which  then  confined  him.  By  thi^  and  other  excuses, 
which  were  only  urged  to  gain  time,  be  contrived  to  deceive  the  prince  ; 
and  Bmtdra,  with  the  other  provinces,  eotttinuing  to  pay  the  usual  tribute, 
his  vengeance  was  disarmed. 

Considerable  depredationi  were  now  made  by  the  SAnda  peo^,  who 
landing  on  the  north  coast  proceeded  by  the  river  Losdri  into  the  int^ior  of 
ihe  country,  as  far  as  Bdrofu  maa  and  Ihigu  lAhar^  whidi  probably  f^traeted 
the  attention  of  Angka  ffffdya^  more  t^n  the  immediate  danger  wllich 
threatened  his  empire  ^m  the  members  of  his  own  family. 

Rdden  Pdtak,  in  the  meantime,  was  very  actrre  in  makii^  preparatMOtt 
for  a  fresh  tAiackx  and  sent  to  Ptdimbcs^t,  for  the  double  purpose  of  asking 
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Hijapahit.  assistance  fltim  that  state  and  of  recoDciling  Aria  D^autr  to  the  part  vhich 
—  he  was  now  taking  against  Husen. 
Augta  wui7«.  ^^  jjj^  i^jj^j.  p^rtof  the  message  ^n"a  i)(fnwr  replied,  "  that  it  was  the 
*'  will  of  God  to  extirpate  paganism,  and  to  establish  the  doctrine  of 
•*  Mahomet ;  that  therefore,  if  Hiisen,  who  was  a  Mahometan,  still  conti- 
**  nued  to  assist  the  infidels,  he  must  abide  by  the  consequences,  and  that 
"  he»  as  his  father,  would  in  such  case  take  no  vengeance  for  the  death  of 
"  his  son,  should  it  ensue/ 

The  confederates  gaining  courage  from  this  support,  the  several  chiefs 
sent  numerous  troops  to  Demdk,  and  a  second  army  was  soon  assembled. 
Tbe^  overthrow  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Javans, 
was  not  to  be  effected  by  human  means  alone,  and  supernatural  expedients 
were  resorted  to.  Aria  TiSmar  is  said  to  have  sent  to  Rdden  Pdtah  the  box 
which  had  been  given  him  by  his  mother  before  he  quitted  Java,  directing- 
him  to  carry  It  to  the  wars.  S^man  Ghamg  JdH  sent  him  a  h^u  rdnt^,  or 
chtun  jacket,  with  an  injunction  not  to  open  it  until  the  en^^tgement  was  at  its 
height,  when  thousands  of  rats  would  issue  from  it,  and  assist  inputting 
an  ,end  to  the  struj^le.  Sitnan  Girt  contributed  with  the  same  iostructioDs 
the  sacred  kris,  from  which  a  swarm  of  hornets  was  to  issue ;  and  S^fum 
Bimang  sent  a  magical  wand  or  cane,  which  in  cases  of  extremity  possessed 
the  power  of  producing  allies  and  warriors  on  all  sides. 

Thus  provided,  the  Mahometan  army  took  the  field  under  Pangdran 
KAduSt  son  of  the  deceased  Sitnan.  The  progress  of  the  confederates  is- 
thus  described. 

**  The  army  of  the  faithful,  highly  elated  and  determined  upon  the 
"  downfall  of  paganism,  were  met  by  the  united  forces  of  Mtgapdfutf  under 
"  H&sen,  and. a  severe  anddesperate  battle  took  place,  which  lasted  for-' 
"  seven  successive  days.  In  this  protracted  engagement  the  former  were  ■ 
**  at  first  worsted  ;  but  the  commander,  Pang&an  K&dus,  availing  himself 
"  of  tbe  enchanted  box  and  miraculous  weapons,  at  last  succeeded  in  driving 
**  tbe  enemy  before  him,  and  the  cit^  of  Mqjapdkit,  surrounded  on  all 
**  sides,  submitted  to  the  hostile  forces,  the  prince  and  bis  immediate  followers  - 
"  having  previously  quitted  it  in  disorder  and  fled  to  tbe  eastward." 
Hius  in  the  year  liOO  fell  the  great  capital  of  Java,  the  boast  and  pride 
.  of  the  Eastern  Islands :  thus  did  the  sacred  city  of  Mtgapdhitt  so  long  - 
celebrated  for  tbe  splendour  of  its  court  and  the  glory  of  its  arms,  become  a 
wilderness.     **  Lost  and  gone  is  the  pride  of  the  land." 

The 
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Hie  main  force  of  the  allies  remained  at  M^apdhit ;  but  Pang&an  K^diu  >ii4*p«ut. 
proceeded  to  Trong,  whither  H&sen  had  retreated,  raising  combatants,  by' 
means  of  the  magical  wand  of  S&nan  B6iumg,  as  he  advanced.  Here  be 
attacked  Hisen,  who  had  entrenched  himself  in  a  strong  position,  and 
soon  carried  his  lines:  That  chief  immediately  acknowledging  his  defeat, 
entered  into  terms,  and  accompanied  the  Pangiran  to  Demdk^  taking  with 
bim  his  principal  foUowers  and  daughter,  whom  B4iden  Pdiah  was  allowed  to 
dispose  of.  He  was  well  received,  and  his  daughter  given  in  marriage  to 
Pang^ran  Aria  of  T&ban. 

Oi  their  way  Pang6rdn  Kidus  and  Hitsen  went  to  Mf^ixpdhitt  whence 
the  regalia  had  already  been  removed  to  Demdk,  and  assisted  in  the  further 
removal  of  all  property,  public  and  private,  of  every  description :  so  Uiat 
in  the  course  of  two  years  the  country  was  entirely  laid  waste,  140S. 
Kedikmg      sima    warrubii      nagdra 

2  0  4  1' 

To  be  seen   nought      form        city.* 

Nothing 

*  The  folltfiriiig  account  of  this  great  capital,  and  of  the  counby  in  general,  U  given  by  the 
OtineK  ;  it  wo*  AiniiBhed  by  Hm-CKant-pit,  a  Chinese,  whose  fiunily  have  for  many  generationa 
been  settled  on  Java,  and  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Crawfiird,  when  Resident  of  Sunbaya. 
■■   Extraetjnm  a  CAtnew  book  culled  Bun-kyan-tong>ko,  printed  at  Pekin  one  hundred  and /lot 

"  geartago,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Baag-he.  and  ampUed  under  the  tHretiion  of  hit  miiiii- 

"  fara  Tyn-eng,  Ong-un-Chin,  Ong  Tam,  Tyn-yong-twan,  and  other*. 

"  Hiere  is  a  country  called  Jata-ma,  ftirmerly  called  Cha-po  ;  on  the  sea  coast  of  it  there  is  a 
"  country  called  Po-kya-lwng,  by  which  is  the  entrance  into  the  country, 

"In  the  reign  of  the  Em^exor  Hnt-^U-U/at,  of  the  family  of  Ghmm  Jatpira,  it  was  described 
«  ai  being  bounded  in  the  following  manner :  to  the  east  by  Ko-U-gin,  to  the  west  by  Sam-itH 
"  che,  to  the  north  by  Ko'ta-rit,  and  to  the  south  by  Cham-Sga. 

"  Subject  to  this  country  of  Cha-po  are  Sokit-tan,  Ta-p<m,  7a-Jl:oiig,  Te-lad,  and  other 
"  countries. 

"  Id  coming  from  Chuan-eha  (Emtri)  by  sea  one  6nt  makes  Cham-Stfa, 

"  The  people  of  that  country  are  of  a  strange  appearance,  and  exceedingly  ugly. 

"  In  genius,  habits,  and  language,  they  are  entirely  different  trom  the  Chinese. 

"  Jaw-wa  became  first  known  to  the  sovereigns  of  China  in  the  reign  of  Saom-BU-yang,  of 
"  the  dynasty  Song.*    The  intercourse  was,  however,  afterwards  interrupted. 

"  After  this,  m  the  reign  of  Tyo-kong-in,  of  the  family  of  TV^.f  ^^  '""g  o*"  Jmo-wa,  whose 
"  name  was  Bak-lo-cha,  sent  an  embassy  with  gifts  to  the  Emperor  of  China. 

"  The  intercourse  was  again  renewed  in  the  reign  of  Tgo-kyat,  of  the  aame  ftmily,  when  the 
"  Jayans  Bentamisaionwith  gifts  to  CJuna. 

"  Afterwarda, 
•  «  Ttihrteen  hosdnd  sad  ^nttj-bm  jtnrt  s(o."  t  "  Elglit  baaditd  sad  flflr-ine  jean  igD." 
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M^mtkit.        Nolbing  certain  ia  known  of  the  fate  of  the  Prince  of  M^i^fdMi.    Ac- 
cftfdiag  to  Bome  accounts,  he,  hia  family^  and  hnmediate  adberents,  were 

put 

"  Afiannvdi,  in  ihe  reign  o{  the'Emfettt  But^-fyaf,  and  ia  tbe  tUiteeoth  jrttr  oFliisrcigD, 
"  B»Idien  were  mqI  ftwn  CAtno,  but  U)«  Jarui  nbjecto  were  very  numeroui,  and  they  could 
"  Dot  Bucoeed.* 

"  The  water  of  that  countiy  u  called  pa-chak-an.  Here  is  the  mouth  of  a  rirer.  ThU  is 
*'  the  place  to  invade  the  country.  It  waa  here  that  Su-j»i  and  Rohin,  the  generals  of  Hmt' 
"  jnt-^t,  fonght  the  pec^e  of  tlie  covmtry. 

"  The  country  ofJavmi  ia  divided  between  two  kings,  one  to  the  west  and  one  to  tke  eaat.  fo 
"  tliei4i^  efthe  Bnperor  CAm-T«  of  the  dynitsty  of  .Soij-,  when  that  prince  had  cat  fire  yean 
"  on  the  throne,  the  weatem  prince,  whose  same  was  Fo^nan-pan,  made  war  on  the  prince  of 
"  the  eastern  half  of  the  island,  and  overthrew  hia  kingdom. 

"Id  the  reign  of  the  same  Chinette  prince,  and  in  thenxteenth  year  of  his  reigO)  the  westera 
"  kingofJKW-w«,wbo8e  name  now  was  Yonf-wi-iff-fa,  sent  a  mtssioa  to  China,  widi  a  pteaeat  if 
"  a  white  parrot. 

"  Half  a  day's  journey  to  the  south-weat  of  the  river  is  the  king's  palace,  close  to  a  tank. 
"  Withb  this  are  two  ot  three  hundnd  houses.  Seven  or  eight  peraons  wait  on  the  king, 
"  clothed  in  silk  of  various  colours. 

"  The  king's  palace  is  built  of  bricks.  In  height,  the  wall  is  thirty  feet.  Its  circumference 
"  m  abool  SO^DQ  paoea,  The  hair  m  the  king's  head  k  in  apyearanrp  like  growiag 
"  gniih  He  weara  a  c^  anMaeatad  at  top  with  gold  OuhiMed  like  leavea.  A  piece  tf 
"  atb ia  wrappad  owi  Ua  bgaom;  roand  his  waist  he  has  a  piece  of  enAraidered  silk;  he 
"wean  asboit  weapon  I  bis  feet  are  bare.  Sometimes  he  rides  on  an  elephant,  and  sometimeaon 
"  a  huUock. 

'■  With  respect  to  the  people,,  the  hair  of  the  men  has  the  appearance  of  growing  grass.  The 
"  women  tie  it  in  a  knot  at  the  top  of  the  head ;  they  wear  a  coat  and  a  long  cloth.  The  men 
"  invariably  wear  a  short  weapon  at  the  waist,  which  is  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

"  Their  laws  never  punish  by  corporal  infliction.  They  take  no  account  of  the  measure  of  ft 
«  man's  offences ;  the  criminal,  in  all  cases,  is  secured  with  rattans,  and  then  put  to  death  by 
"  stabbing  him. 

*'  In  their  tra^c  they  use  the  money  of  China,  but  of  a  coinage  older  than  the  present  dmet. 
"  These  coins  bear  a  value  double  of  what  they  do  m  China. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  have  names,  but  no  surnames.  They  are  of  a  quarrelsome 
"  disposition.  In  their  persons  they  are  ill-favored  and  lUthy.  Their  color  is  a  blueish  black. 
"  Their  beads  are  like  those  of  large  monkies,  and  they  go  bare-legged.  They  believe  in  evil 
"  spirits.  In  sitting  and  sleeping  they  neither  use  chairs  nor  beds :  in  eating  ihey  use  neither 
"  spoons  nor  chop-iticks.  With  respect  to  food,  they  do  not  reject  snakes,  caterpillan,  worms 
"  and  insects.     They  do  not  scruple  to  eat  and  sleep  with  their  dogs.  ' 

"  In  their  marriage  ceremonies  it  is  the  practice  for  the  man  to  goto  the  house  of  the  woman 
"  where  be  stays  five  days ;  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  bride  is  received  with  music  and  noise  at 
"  the  house  of  the  bridegroom.    The  bride  wears  no  coat,  her  hau  is  loose,  her  feet  are  bar^ 

-aai 
•  "  Four  buBdied  aodfowteeD  jesrsaso. 
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pat  to  death  cm  the  assadt  of  the  city }  accordhig  to  othen^  be  fled  to 
Mdlang  and  vithnatdy  to  Bdti,  Bat  the  temporary  estabKshment  formed  at 
Mdlang,  after  the  &U  of  MajapdMt^  is  ascribed  by  the  tradition  of  that 
district^  not  to  the  sovereigB,  bat  only  to  the  Jdipdti  of  MqjapdMt,  probably 
one  of  the  sons  of  At^ka  Wydya,  vho  had  remaioed  wiUi  his  father^  and 
▼as  tDdifierendy  termed  Depdti  G^gttr  or  Depdti  Mqjapdhit.  The  date  at 
which  Angka  W^dya  ascended  the  throne  scarcely  allows  us  to  believe  that 
he  was  living  at  the  period  of  its  final  overthrow.  ,  This  date  may  be  deter- 
tnined  from  the  inscriptions  on  several  tombs  still  in  a  state  of  preservation. 
The  year  marked  on  the  tomb  of  the  princess  of  Chdmpa  (which  is  witliilt 
the  ruins  of  Ma/opoAi^  is  13^ ;  ^t  on  the  tomb  of  MvJitintf /^a/^jm,  who 
died  twenty-one  years  after  the  arrival  ctS  the  R(0a  Chirmen  in  IdlS,  is 
1334 ;  and  as  the  princess  of  Chdmpa  must  have  been  living  at  the  period 
of  Aria  Ddmar's  being  sent  to  PaUmbang,  when  that  prince  had  at  least 
attained  the  age  of  puberty,  the  accession  of  Angka  Wyfhfa  to  the  throne 
of  Mqjapdhit  must  Iiave  been  anterior  to  the  year  13S0,  and  a  reign  of 
eighty  years  more  than  exceeds  the  limits  of  probability.  All  the  accounts 
which  are  given  of  the  fate  of  this  prince  and  his  family,  :^ree  in  stating 
that  the  princess  of  Chdmpa,  who  must,  if  living,  have  been  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  cf  age,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  found  an 
asylum  with  the  S^an  BSnmng  of  Tiiban :  but  this  stateroeDent  is  disproved  by 
the  recent  discovery  at  M^opdhit  of  the  tomb  of  this  princess,  who  appears 
to  have  been  buried  according  to  the  Mahometan  custom,  and  on  whose 
tombstone  the  date  1320  is  found,  in  the  old  Javan  characters,  in  the  higbest 
state  of  preservation. 

In  those  accounts  which  represent  the  prince  as  having  retreated  from 
Jtfo/apifAilthe  following  particulars  are  related. 

**  About  twelve  months  after  the  establisbment  of  the  supreme  authority 
'*  at  Bmtdra  or  Demdk,  the  people  of  the  more  eastern  provinces  again 
**  reverted  to  the  standard  of  Brrmydya,  who  had  received  assistance  lirom 

VOL.  II.  S  "  his 

"  and  sbe  wean  m  piece  of  atlk  round  her  bMom.  Soinetiraeg  she  wean  ornanaeDts  of  gold, 
"  pearla,  and  predoiu  stones. 

"  With  respect  to  the  dead,  some  are  thrown  into  the  water,  some  burnt,  and  some  buried ; 
"  all  this  according  to  the  will  of  the  person  expressed  before  his  death.  The  exports  of  the 
**  caaaoy  are  gold,  silver,  pearls,  rhinoceros'  horns,  elephants'  teeth,  tortoiie-sbell,  beetle- 
"  nut,  black  pepper,  s^an  wood,  garu  wood,  kaoglong,  cotton,  Sundit  birds,  green  pigeons 
**  and  doves  of  various  edooii,  pmnta  of  various  coloun,  red,  gre«n,  and  whit^  with  iidute 
**  deoF  and  white  monkeys." 
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"  his  son  established  on  BdU ;  upon  which  Pmg^an  Aria  of  Kiidta  and 
"  HUsen  were  directed  to  proceed  agaiiut  them  with  a  powerful  army.  A 
"  desperate  engagement  took  place  near  Mdlang,  in  which  the  Pepdti  Skdu 
**  Ji(^a  was  killed.  The  Mahometan  forces  were  however  victorious,  and 
'*  following  up  their  success  they  pursued  the  MqfapdJtit  people  to  Grofdgan 
*'  (Baiambdngan),  whence  Brow^dya  and  those  of  his  followers  who  still 
"  adhered  to  his  fortune  took  refuge  in  boats,  and  fled  to  BdU.  This  event 
*<  happened  in  the  Javan  year  1403." 

.  The  following,  however,  is  the  traditionary  account  given  by  the  people 
of  Mdlang,  of  the  party  who  retreated  thither  from  Mq^apdhit. 

"  When  the  people  of  Mtgapdhit  were  defeated  and  obliged  to  fly  their 
"  capital,  the  Pdkk  of  M^apdhit  took  refuge  at  a  place  now  called  Smg- 
**  gdra,  to  the  south-west  of  Mdlang,  where  be  met  with  protection  from 
"  a  devotee,  named  Kii^  Gidi  Seng'gdrOj  who  becoming  attached  to  him 
"  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

«  After  the  death  of  the  Pdleh  of  Mqji^dhit  and  of  Kidi  G^dS  Seng*- 
"  gdraj  the  son  of  the  former  disagreeing  with  his  wife,  quitted  Seng'gdrot 
"  and  built  a  small  village  at  Gedddang,  where  afterwards  he  constructed  a 
."  fort  and  assumed  the  name  of  Rdng'ga  Permdrui. 

"  In  a  ^ort  time  this  new  country  was  known  by  the  name  of  Supit- 
'*  ^ang.  Its  inhabitants  commenced  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  of  which 
*<  ihe  walls  of  the  town  and  ramparts  were  completed ;  they  then  dug  a 
*'  moat  or  ditch  round  the  whole,  and  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  strength. 

"  The  &me  of  this  new  establishment  had  no  sooner  reached  the  ears  of 
*•  the  Mahometan  chief  of  Demdk,  who  had  now  assumed  all  the  authority 
**  formerly  possessed  by  Mt^apdhit,  than  he  sent  his  forces  against  it.  The 
"  people  of  Sdjnt  itrang  remaining  however  within  their  fortification,  the 
**  besiegers  continued  a  long  time  before  the  place  without  being  able  to 
,  "  make  any  impression  upon  it,  and  were  about  to  retire,  when  it  occurred 
"  to  them  that  a  stratagem  might  be  successful.  This  was  to  catch  ten 
"  doves  or  pigeons,  which  in  the  course  of  the  da;^  might  come  from  wKh- 
"  out  the  forti6cation  in  search  of  food,  and  after  fastening  to  their  tails 
*'  lighted  brands,  to  let  them  loose  into  the  city.  The  project  succeeded, 
**  for  the  birds  flying  towards  their  homes  set  fire  to  the  buildings  within 
*'  Svpit  i.r<xng  (which  were  constructed  of  light  materials)  and  all  was 
''  confusion.  The  conflagration  becoming  general,  alarmed  the  people, 
*'  who  fled  in  every  direction }   the  prince  proceeding  eastward  as  Ar  as 

*•  Gunung 
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"  G£mmg  Bur^  (a  rising  ground  within  sight  of  the  town),  where  he  is 
♦•  supposed  to  have  perished,  as  nothing  was  afterwards  heard  of  him.  The 
**  besiegers  then  took  possession  of  the  place,  which  since  that  period  has 
f*  teen  called  K6ta  Bedak  (the  deserted  fort)."  ^ 

AU  the  chiefs  and  priests  went  to  Qiri  on  their  return  from  Seng'gdra, 
to  oflfer  up  thanks  for  their  victory.  The  Stinan  was  much  indisposed  when 
they  Mrived,  and  soon  after  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  The  tomb 
of  tile  Shum  Girt  is  still  kept  in  a  state  of  preservation,  and  highly 
revered.  It  is  remarkable  for  still  containing  the  pusdka  kris,  which  he 
desired  should  be  placed  near  his  grave,  and  to  which  superstition  has 
attached  many  virtues.* 

To  return,  however,  to  Rdden  Pdiah.  No  sooner  had  this  chief  caused  < 
the  removed  of  the  regalia  from  Mtgapdhit  to  Demdk,  than  the  Scrums,  Giri, 
B&nang,  and  Kdli  Jdga,  formally  invested  him  with  the  government, 
under  the  title  of  Panambdtum  Jimbun,  and  declared  him  the  deliverer  from 
paganism  and  the  head  of  the  faithful.  The  manner  in  which  Rdden  Pdlah 
obtained  the  sovereignty  is  otherwise  related  in  other  accounts. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  the  eastern  and  more  populous  districts 
of  Java,  the  missionaries  were  not  idle  in  the  western  districts.  Sheik 
Muldna,  of  Chirihont  after  effecting  the  conversion  of  the  chiefs  and 
people  in  his  neighbourhood,  sent  his  son,  Muidna  Hdsen-u-dm,  to  Ban- 
tam, where,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain  Ptdasdri,  a  body  of  eight 
hundred  recluses  at  once  embraced  the  faith,  and  his  disciples  soon  became  ' 
numerous. 

Hdsen-u-dm  went  afterwards  with  his  father  to  Mecca.  On  their  return  they 
visited  the  court  of  Menangkdbau  on  Sumatra,  where  they  were  received 
with  great  distinction  by  the  Raja,  who  at  their  departure  presented  the 
fitther  with  a  celebrated  kris.  From  Merumgkdbau  they  proceeded  to  the 
mountain  Pubtsdri  in  Bantam,  whence  the  father  returned  to  (Mribon, 
leaving  the  Merumgkdbau  kris  with  his  son.  Hdsen-u-din  shortly  after  went 
to  ChSribon,  to  be  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  SAnan  Demdk  (^Rdden 
PdtaX),  and  from  thence  to  Demdk,  where  he  found  Rdden  Pdtak  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Prince  of  M(0apdhit.  He  there  obtained  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  assisted  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  favourable  conclusion,  after 
vhich  he  returned  with  his  wife  to  Bantam.  Bantam  at  this  period  was  a 
province  dependent  on  Pty^dran. 

S  «  About 

*  Varioiu  storie«  are  related  of  this  Icrii. 
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About  twelve  months  after  hia  return  to  Bantam,  vhere  hfi  assumed  the 
chief  authority,  Hdsen-u-din  went  over  to  the  Lat^ntng  country  in 
Sumatra,  accompanied  by  Pangfy-an  Bdht,  a  chief  of  Tuiangbdwang,  and 
proceeded  as  far  as  Indrapiera,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Raja  as  his  second  wife.  On  this  occasion  it  is  said  that  the  Bencoolen 
river  was  fixed  upon  aa  the  boundary  of  his  possessions  in  that  direction ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  whether,  by  this  new  boundary,  his  possessions 
became  more  extended  or  more  circumscribed  than  before. 

During  the  whole  of  his  progress  from  Ttdanghdxoang  to  Indrapiira,  it  is 
said  that  the  sword  was  never  out  of  the  scabbard.  It  is  therefore  probable, 
that  his  title  to  these  more  distant  regions  was  founded  upon  some  previous 
claim,  and  either  that  the  I^ampimg  country  was  transferred  to  his  father. 
Sheik  Muldha,  along  with  the  Menangkdbau  kris,*  or  that  Falembang  and  the 
southern  part  of  Sumatra  might  have  devolved  to  Bantam,  in  consequence 
of  Hdsm-tt-dm's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Rdden  Pdtak,  who  had  then 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Java  and  its  dependencies. 

On  Hdsen-it-din's  return  from  IndrapHrOt  he  assembled  a  large  body  of 
men,  principally  from  tlie  southern  districts  of  Sumatra,  and  marched 
against  Pdkuan  Pqjq^drant  the  chief  of  which,  with  his  fdlcwers,  still 
adhered  to  the  ancient  faith,  and  attacking  that  capital  at  midnight  com- 
pletely annihilated  its  authority.  On  this  occasion  Krdwang  is  said  to  have 
been  fixed  as  the  boundvy  between  the  possessions  of  Sheik  Mtddna  of 
ChSriiHm  and  those  of  Bantam,  t^^^  being  at  that  time  no  intermediate 
power. 

The  manner  in  which  this  ancient  capital  was  annihilated,  is  described 
with  great  minuteness  in  the  different  traditions  of  the  Sunda  people,  and 
the  descendants  of  those  who  escaped  and  continued  to  adhere  to  their 
ancient  faith,  are  to  be  traced  in  the  districts  of  Bantam,  where  they  still 
continue  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  population  under  the  designation 
of  Bedm.\ 

Among 

*  Kaoini  \^y  the  name  of  Kemdadmtg. 

\  The  Bedui  arc  to  be  found  at  three  different  places  in  Bantam.  At  Guniuig  Perahiang, 
where  the  chief  ii  called  Girtmg  Pohon,  there  are  twelve  familiea ;  at  Gunung  Paranglnyang, 
iriiere  the  chiefs  name  is  IVarJclong,  there  are  forty  men  and  women ;  and  at  Gunuitg  Bung- 
bang,  where  the  chief  is  called  Kiang,  there  are  twelve  families.  In  the  Jttnuayant,  the  name 
given  to  the  place  in  which  they  respectively  reside,  this  exact  number  is  constantly  preserved,. 
hj  the  removal  of  any  increase  that  may  occur,  and  by  supplying  any  deficiency  from  those 
without  who  have  not  embraced  the  Mahometiua  faith. 

The 
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AnoDg  the  articles  removed  from  MegapdJut,  and  still  preserved  with 
superstitious  veneration,   was  the  paseban,   or  ball  of  audience,  a  large 

building, 

.  Tbe  history  or  these  people,  who  consider  themselTea  *s  descenduiU  of  Prabu  Seda,  the 
last  chief  of  Pajajaran,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating, 
and  with  the  establishment  of  Mahometism  in  the  western  districts.  The  origin  of  the  Bedia 
is  thus  related. 

"  Dnnng  the  rdgn  of  Prabu  Seda,  the  htst  prince  of  Paji^anim,  he  was  informed  that  a 
"  certain  recluse,  named  Seda  Soldi,  had  an  iocestnons  intercouTse  whh  his  sisteT)  and 
"  determined  to  punish  him  for  thus  bringing  disgrace  upon  the  country ;  the  man  pleaded  his 
"  innocence  to  no  purpose,  and  was  put  to  death  by  being  pressed  between  two  large  logs  of 
"  wood,  previously  making  a  stipultiion,  which  was  deemed  reasonable  enough,  and  which 
*'  obtained  the  concurrence  of  all  present,  vh.  that  if  he  had  actually  been  guilty  of  the 
"  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  his  descendants  might  lose  their  rdigion  and  live  in  the  low  lands; 
"  if  not,  that  Prabu  Seda,  with  his  nobles  and  court,  might  lose  their  religion  and  [dace  of 
"  resMence,  and  become  for  ever  slaves :  and  as  a  sign  that  this  stipulation  was  approved  and 
"  ratified  ftom  on  high,  immediately  the  sun  was  eclipsed,  the  rain  descended  in  torrents, 
*<  the  thunder  roared,  the  earth  shook,  and  under  the  mountains  were  heard  sounds  like  the 
"  discharge  of  great  guns. 

"  PatAukttmMi,  son  of  Prabu  Seda,  who  resided  with  his  people  at  GMnvng  FtUuiari,  at  the 
'*  period  when  the  Mahometan  religion  was  about  to  be  introduced,  apprdiended  the  rnnso 
"  quences  of  the  stipulation  made  with  Seda  Satti,  and  determining  not  to  change  his  ancient 
"  faith  on  any  account,  he  quitted  the  place  in  secret,  leaving  his  people,  of  wbiun  eight 
"  hundred,  who  were  holy  men,  went  in  search  of  him  in  vain,  and  only  returned  to  deplore 
"his  loss." 

Ha*en-it-din  subsequently  fell  in  with  these  eight  hundred  redoMtt  and  converted  them.  He 
aflerwards  invaded  Pajajaran,  Un  his  return  to  Pidatari,  he  was  accustomed  to  come  down  to 
Sirang  twice  in  seven  days  to  sell  fruit,  and  in  the  course  of  time  he  became  acquainted  with 
every  thing  relative  to  the  people  of  Bantam.  He  afterwards  subdued  Girang,  the  ancient  o^i- 
tal,  situated  a  few  miles  inland  of  Sirang,  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  visible,  more  by  meang 
of  conversion  than  by  aims,  and  when  firmly  established,  Prabu  Seda  and  his  children,  who 
refused  to  become  converts,  were  there  put  to  the  sword. 

The  Bedui  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  on  the  fall  of  Pajajaran  etcaped  into  the  woods, 
and  who  refused  to  change  their  religion,  remaining  firmly  attached  to  that  of  PrabuSeda.  There 
is  a  tomb  of  one  of  them  which  they  hold  sacred,  and  which  they  wilt  not  allow  any  one  but  them* 
selves  to  approach,  even  to  this  day.  In  alter  times,  when  the  Bedui  submitted  to  the  Sultan  of 
Bantam,  and  shewed  no  disposition  to  oppose  the  Mahometans,  they  were  exempted  from  tbe 
necessity  of  becoming  converts,  upon  the  condition,  at  the  time  they  yielded,  that  the  number 
in  each  JtoKayatt  allowed  to  profess  the  ancient  worship  should4>e  limited." 

When  the  Mahonletan  religion  became  more  generally  established,  it  was  declared  that  all 
those  people  who  should  not  have  embraced  the  faith  before  a  cenaiu  day,  should,  with  their 
descendants,  be  considered  as  outcasts  or  slaves.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  people  termed  Abdi, 
and  who  are  quite  distinct  fVom  the  Bedui.  ■ 

Tlie  name,  however,  given  in  the  Sunda  traditions  to  the  last  chief  of  Ptgajaran,  is  Sila 
Wanpi  tod  it  is  from  some  of  his  original  adherenu,  who  became  converts  to  Mafaometanism, 

that 
•  Fur  a  furtlwr  Mcmnt  of  tb««e  people,  ice  toL  I,  psge  333. 
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builiUng,  supported  by  a  double  row  of  lofty  pillars.  This  was  placed*  in 
front  of  the  mosque  at  Demdk,  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen.  At  K'&dus  there' 
ia  a  carved  door  belonging  to  the  place  of  worship  which  Browydya  used 
to  attend ;  and  in  the  burial  places  at  Tuban,  and  several  of  the  eastern  dis* 
tricts,  are  still  to  be  found  relics  of  a  similar  kind,  which  are  reverenced  as 
sacred. 

On  the  destruction  of  ^o/aptiAiV,  the  numerous  pdndi,  or  workers  in 
iron  and  steel,  who  were  considered  the  strength  of  the  empire,  and  who 
in  consequence  enjoyed  many  privileges,  were  dispersed  over  the  eastern 
districts  of  Java,  Mad6ra,  and  Bdli,  forming  separate  establishments  under 
their  respective  chiefs.  At  this  period  the  custom  of  wearing  the  kris  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  among  the  common  people. 

that  the  present  regents  of  the  Smida  districts  are  descended,  -  One  of  them,  Gtirv  Ganfang'oH, 
with  raaay  followem,  is  said  to  have  retired  to  the  forests  on  the  mountain  Ged4,  since  called 
Recha  Domas  (eight  hundred  images),  where  many  rude  idols  are  still  to  be  found.  There 
it  is  said  they  afterwards  became  extinct,  and  according  to  the  notion  of  the  Sundat,  the 
term  Pn-luang'an,  still  retained  by  the  desceadants  from  Nga-fuang,  Bignifying  aimihilated,  is 
derived  from  the  fate  of  this  people. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

History  of  Java,  Jrom  the  Establishment  qf  Mahometanism  (A.J.  1400),  tiU 
the  ArrixxU  qf  the  British  Forces  in  A.D.  1811.    (A.J.  I7S8). 

About  a  year  after  the  estabtishtneot  of  the  chief  authority  at  Demdkf  the 
Sultan,  accompanied  by  the  difibrent  heads  of  the  Mdiometan  worship, 
visited  Sheik  Muldna  Ibrahim  at  Chdribon.  Od  tliis  occasioD,  the  chic;ij 
w«re  distributed  over  diflfereut  quarters  appropriated  for  them,  in  the  vicinity 
of  PaUmdnan,  and  the  places  where  they  resided  still  bear  their  respective 
names. 

KdJm  KatiigdrOf  the  chief  of  Pdjtmgf  second  son  of  Andthfa  Nlngrat 
by  one  of  the  daughters  of  Braw^dya  and  the  princess  of  Chdrnpa^  was 
put  to  death,  although  he  had  embraced  the  M^ometan  religion,  for 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Sultan  Demdk,  by  presenting 
himself  at  court  when  required.  The  following  is  the  account  of  this 
transaction,  as  given  by  the  native  writers. 

"  The  Pangeran  Kudus  then  departed  alone,  and  having  entered  the 
*'  ddlam  was  observed  by  a  female  attendant  of  the  chief,  who  demanded 
"  his  name  and  errand ;  to  which  he  -  replied,  that  he  should  have  the 
*'  honour  to  make  himself  known  to  her  master.  The  female  observed 
"  that  the  prince  was  ill,  and  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  one  of  his  best 
**  friends.  Kids  GSdi  Tingkir.  Pangiran  K^dus  then  desired  her  to  tell  her 
*'  master  that  he  was  a  messenger  from  the  Almighty,  who  brought  good 
*'  tidings.  Having  thus  obtained  admittance  to  the  chief,  he  informed  bun 
*'  that  he  was  commissioned  to  require  his  immediate  attendance  at  Derndk^ 
."  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  put  him  to  death.  But  KdJnt  Kamgdra  still 
"  persisted  in  his  refusal,  and  delivered  his  )tm  into  the  hands  of  the  P«>- 
**  geran,  who  immediately  wounded  him  in  the  arm,  of  which  he  shortly 
**  expired.  He  had  however  previously  stipulated,  that  as  his  wife  was 
(«  pregnant,  the  circumstances  of  his  death  should  be  kept  secret  from 

"  hu- 
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DMMk.  "her,  and  that  her  Kfe  should  be  preserved.  The  widow  shortly  after 
'  •'  quitted  the  ddhm,  and  found  an  asylum  with  the  widow  of  Kidi  Gidi 
"  lingkir^  where  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  destined  to  perform  a 
"  conspicuous  part  in  the  transactions  of  those  days." 

Paruimbdhan  Jhnbun  reigned  according  to  some  twelve,  and  according  to 

others  nine  years  after  the  fiiU  of  Mi^apdhit.     He  had  several  children,  one 

Pu«eraB  s«-    of  whom,  named  Pangiran  SdJirang  Lor,  succeeded  him  as  sultan  of  Demdk : 

a.j.'h'o9.    another,  named  Nidi  Bintdray  was  married  to  Muldna  Ibrahim  of  Cheribon, 

who  was  in  consequence  honoured  with  the  title  of  Panambdhan  Makdvm 

JdM. 

PancanbdJum  Jhnbun  is  represented  as  having  resided  in  a  small  unadorned 
dwelHog,  while  the  principal  buildings  at  Demdk  were  constructed  by 
Pangiran  KUdus,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Husen,  and  beii^ 
entrusted  with  the  highest  offices^  was  considered  as  the  second  person  in  the 
lUte. 

Pof^iran  Sdhrang  Lor,  who  succeeded  his  lather  in  1409i  after  a  reign 
of  less  than  two  years,  died  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  1412,  by  his  brother^  named  Pangiran  Tranggdna,  the  third 
stUtan  of  Dtmdic. 

On  the  inauguration  of  Pangiran  TranggdAo,  he  received  the  benediction 
of  PaTiatnbd/uin  Mdkdum  JdH,  and  Pangiran  K&dm  was  appointed  high 
priest.  Two  krises  and  a  bd^  bddi  were  made  by  the  celebrated  smith 
named  S^ra^  from  the  iron  wand  which  was  supposed  to  have  wrought 
miracles  in  the  Mqjapdhit  war.  One  <^  them  was  presented  to  the  new 
sultan,  and  became  a  royal  ^tMd^n;  the  other  was  delivered  to  the  Pangiran 
of  KMus,  with  the  appointment  of  Susunan  Pang^hu,  or  high  priest.  The 
bddi  bddi  was  sent  to  S&nan  Banang, 

Before  the  year  1421,  the  whole  island  of  Java  had  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  Pangiran  Tranggdna,  the  chiefs  of  the  several  provinces,  from 
Bantam  to  Balambdngan,  presenting  themselves  at  his  court,  and  universd 
tranquillity  was  restored.  The  Mahometan  religion  was  now  firmly  esta- 
blished throughout  the  island  :  the  mosque  was  completed,  and  treaties  of 
aiuity  and  peace  were  concluded  with  the  princes  of  Borneo,  Paiimbangt 
BdH,  Singap&ra,  Indragiri,  and  other  states  of  the  Archipelago,  which 
had  become  independent  of  Javan  authority  after  the  fall  of  M^apdhit. 

This  prkice  is  represented  to  have  been  an  intelligent,  good«  and  virtuous 
man,  and  to  have  enforced  the  strictest  obedience  to  the  laws.    Under  his 

superintendence 
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luperirttendence  was  composed  a  work,  entitled  JSya  Langkdra^  in  which  the 
piinciples  of  the  Mahometan  law  and  precepts  were  blended  with  the  ancient 
instractions  of  the  country,  and  thus  rendered  agreeable  to  the  people. 

It  is  related,  that  on  the  occasbn  of  the  assemblage  of  the  different  chiefi 
at  the  funeral  of  the  dei^eased  Sultan  and  the  inauguration  of  Pangirtm 
TratiggdnOf  a  dreadful  storm  arose,  with  much  thunder  and  lightning,  when 
a  youth,  named  Jdka  Sis4la  (the  son  of  Br<m^dafa  by  B^dan  K<^dswan,  who 
had  been  delivered  oyer  to  the  superintendent  of  bis  sdmah  or  rice  fields) 
going  out  of  the  mosque  to  observe  Uie  weather,  saw  a  meteoric  stone  faU 
on  the  ground  beside  him,  without  doing  him  harm.  This  stone  he  carried 
to  the  S^nan  KaU  Jdga,  who  declared  it  to  be  an  omen  prophetic  of  much 
good  to  the  youth.  After  thanks  were  returned  to  the  Almighty  for  having 
averted  the  danger  from  the  moaqucj  a  sketch  was  made  of  the  stone, 
which  is  still  exhibited  on  the  door  facing  the  north.  This  youth  Sis^kt 
failing  in  an  endeavour  to  become  chief  of  the  sultan's  guards,  and  after- 
wards in  an  attempt  upon  the  prince's  life,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
eacpitai. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  advert  to  Jdka  Ttngkhr,  the  offiipring  of  KdJm 
KamgdrOy  a  chief  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  first  sultan  of 
Demdk.  It  having  been  foretold  that  he  would  one  day  become  sovereign 
of  Java,  he  was  taken  by  his  mother  to  Demdk  in  his  eleventh  year,  where 
he  soon  found  means  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Sultan,  who  gave  him 
the  name  of  Pda^i  Mas,  and  caused  him  to  be  instructed  in  the  Mahometan 
reUgion  and  in  the  precepts  of  Jdya  LangkdrOf  appointed  him  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  body  guard  consisting  of  ei^t  hundred  men,  and  afterwards, 
in  the  year  144i9i  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  province  of  PdjoTig,  where,  with  the  permission  of  the  Sultan, 
he  built  a  krdton  ,■  but  afterwards  having  put  to  death  a  person  who  had 
arrived  fttim  the  KeM,  applying  for  an  appointment  in  the  body  guard,  he 
was  banished  to  the  forests.  During  his  exile  he  visited  a  village  named 
Bdia/ti-birUj  near  the  8oU>  river,  where  he  was  instructed  by  a  Pandita  how 
to  conduct  himsdf  for  the  future,  the  holy  man  predicting,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  would  become  sovereign  of  Java  and  hold  his  court  at  Pdjang. 

Several  exploits  i^iunst  alligators  are  recorded  of  him ;  and  the  opinion 
that  no  descendant  of  the  princes  of  Pd^ang  need  fear  injury  ftom  these 
animals  is  so  prevalent,  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  Javan  of  the  present 
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da^,  seeing  himself  in  danger  from  one  of  them,  to  exClaim  alood  tiiat  he 
belongs  to  th^  fiMaily. 
e  Not  long  after  the  return  of  P^i  Mas,  tbe  island  of  Java  was  again 
formed  into  two  separate  and  independent  governments,  corresponding  vnth 
the  fonn«  limits  of  Mi0ap6Mt  and  Fqfiffaran.  Tlie  eastern  provinces 
remained  subject  to  tbe  Sultan  of  Demdk,  and  the  western  were  ceded  in 
pefpetuily  to  MuUma  IbraMmt  with  the  title  of  Sultan.  To  both  sultans 
was  reserved  the  right  of  dividing  their  lands  on  their  demise  among  their 
^Sdren,  as  they  might  think  proper.  Hie  S^nan  K6H  Jdga  obtained  as  an 
hereditary  property,  free  from  all  kinds  c^  requisitions,  the  small  district  of 
AdibSngu,  in  the  province  of  Demdkf  where  he  was  afterwards  buried. 

From  tiiis  period  until  the  death  of  the  Sultan  of  Demdk,  the  eastern 
provinces  enjoyed  the  most  undisturbed  tranquillity ;  but  the  Sultan  cf 
ChSribon  found  some  difficulty  in  establishing  his  authority  over  the  west- 
tern  people,  and  in  converting  them,  particularly  those  of  Bantam,  to  the 
Mahometan  faith. 

The  Sultan  of  Demdk,  besides  several  natural  children,  had  two  sons  and 
fiwr  daughters.  Of  these  daughters  one  was  married  to  a  Madurese  prince, 
who  resided  at  Lampung  ;  another,  BaUga,  to  a  son  of  the  Sultan  of  Chi^ 
ribon,  who  was  the  chief  of  Bantam  ;  a  third  to  Rdden  Pdtyi,  who  after  the 
return  of  the  Sultan  from  ChSribon  was  appointed  chief  afP^ang  p^Tig*ging  ; 
and  the  fourth  to  the  son  of  Pang&an  Kediri,  who  was  chief  of  Japdra. 

PoTigiran  Tranggdna,  the  third  Sultan  of  Demdk,  died  in  the  year  1461, 
having  previously  made  a  division  of  his  dominions  among  his  children. 

His  eldest  son,  Jria  Rdng'ga,  was  appointed  Sultan  of  PrawdUt,  to 
wbkh  was  annexed  all  the  land  to  the  eastward  along  the  Soh  river,  as  fai^ 
as  Svrabtkfa,  together  with  Demdk  and  Semdrang.  His  son-in-law,  Ptmg- 
Srmt  Hadiri,  was  made  Sdnan  of  the  KaU  Nidmat,  and  possessed  all  the  du- 
tricta  of  Japdray  Pdtt,  Rimbang,  and  Jawdna.  The  AdipdH  of  P^ang 
Pirtg'gmg  {Rdden  Pdryt)  received  the  title  of  Br^bo  Pdti  of  Pt^ang  and  of 
Matdrem,  with  the  lands  attached  to  it  His  son,  Mas  Timor,  was  ap- 
pointed Ad^tdti,  with  the  lands  of  Kedii  and  BdgaJen.  His  son-in-law,  the 
prinCe  6f  Madura,  was  made  chief  of  Mad&rd,  SumSnap,  Seddyu,  Gr^sik, 
Sttf-abdya,  and  Pasuruan.  His  youngest  son,  Rdden  Pandngsang,  was  ap- 
pointed ch  ietof Jipang. 

The  -  Sultan  of  ChSrihon,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Sinem  Giinmg 
Jdti,  died  in  1438,  at  an  advanced  age,  leaving  three  sons  by  his  wife,  the 

princess 
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princess  of  Demdkt  and  one  son  and  a  daughter  by  a  concubine.  This  ^■'*  **^- 
eldest  SOD,  Hdsetit  succeeded  him  as  Sultan  of  (Mribon  and  of  the  provinces 
lying  between  the  C^t-Aifruin  river  and  T^gu^  and  stretching  in  a  southern 
direction  to  the  Kindang  hills,  so  as  to  include  all  the  PriSng'en  districts 
and  lands  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Chi-tdnm.  Frofll  this  prince  ait 
descended  the  present  Sultans  of  Chdribon,  To  his  second  son,  Borodin,  be  left 
the  kingdom  of  Bontam,  which  ex.ieuded  westward  from  the  river  of  Td^- 
ran,  to  the  south-east  part  of  Sumatra,  including  all  the  islands  in  the 
straits  of  S^nda.  From  him  are  descended  the  present  kings  of  Bantam, 
His  third  son,  named  Chendmpid,  died  when  young,  and  was  buried  at 
Mdndu  in  (Mribon,  To  his  natural  son,  KdM  JdUtn,  he  assigned  the  lands 
lying  betwe^i  the  Odtdram  and  T^tnf^ran  rivers,  which  had  formerly 
formed  part  of  OiMbon  and  Bantam.  This  prince  assumed  the  title  of 
Ri0a  ofjokdrta  or  Jdkatra,  fixing  his  capital  near  the  kdmpUHg  of  that  name^ 
where  he  and  his  descendants  continued  to  reign,  until  they  were  e]q)!Gdled, 
in  the  year  1619  of  the  Christian  era,  by  the  Dutch,  who  established  on  its 
ruins  the  modem  Batavia,  the  capital  of  their  possessions  in  the  East- 
IncUes.  * 

The  tomb  of  the  Sus^um  G^mmg  JdH,  situated  on  the  mount  so  called,  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  present  town  of  Chertbon,  is  atill  an  <d>ject  of  the 
highest  veneration  and  respect. 

Thus  was  the  ancient  empire  of  Java  divided  under  no  l^  than  eight 
s^arate  and  independent  governments.  Bontam,  Johirta,  ChSribon,  Prawd^ 
tOt  KdSnidmat,  P<0ang  Ked^  and  Mad^a  ;  the  several  chiefs  o£  which,  in 
general,  either  assumed  the  title  of  Kidi  Gid6  or  Sultan,  or  the  more  religious 
distinction  of  Swum. 

In  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  Sultan  Tranggdna,  the  country  <^ 
Pdjang  rose  to  considerable  importance }  its  chie^  on  account  of  his  poa- 
sesiing  the  regalia  of  state,  being  c»nsidered  as  the  first  in  rank  of  th^ 
several  princes  in  the  eastern  districts.  Hatred,  envy,  and  ambition,  how- 
ever, soon  inflamed  the  breasts  of  the  different  princes  of  Java.  The  mpsjt 
ambitious  among  them,  and  the  first  who  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  couii>= 
try,  was  the  Ad^dU  of  J^ang,  Bdden  Pandngang.  The  history  proceeds 
thus : 

*■  The  Adipdti  of  Jipang,  by  the  advice  of  &inan  K&duSy  dispatched  one 

<*  of  his  body-guard,  named  B6kttt,   to  Sultan  Ptaadta,  with  orders  to 

**  watch  an  opportunity  and  assassinate  him.    On  the  arrival  of  Bdkuty  it 

T  8  "  happened 
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"  happened  that  the  Sultan  was  labouring  under  an  indisposition  ;  but 
'*  when  he  was  sufficiently  recovered,  he  went  one  evening  after  prayer^ 
**  and  sat  down  at  the  second  gate  of  the  ddlam,  his  wife  standing  behind 
**  and  holding  his  head,  accompanied  only  by  some  female  attendants.  At 
**  that  moment,  Rdkut  went  up  to  bim,  and  declared  his  commission ;  to 
"  which  the  Sultan  replied,  *  I  am  aware  that  my  time  is  come ;  execute 
"  <  your  orders,  but  do  not  hurt  any  one  but  me.*  Upon  this,  Rdkut  drew 
"  his  kris  and  stabbed  him  :  after  which,  retreating  a  few  »tep^  it  occur- 
"  red  to  him  that  the  chief  might  not  be  actually  dead ;  and  returning 
"  with  an  intention  of  completing  his  purpose,  he  missed  his  aim,  and 
"  struck  the  wife.  The  prince  observing  this,  immediately  threw  his  kru 
"  at  the  assassin,  which,  striking  him  in  the  leg,  threw  him  to  the  ground, 
«  where  he  was  soon  dispatched  by  ^e  people,  who  were  assembled  by  the 
"  cries  of  the  women." 

The  prince  and  his  wife  soon  after  died  of  their  wounds,  and  left  their 
dominions  and  property  to  their  brother,  the  Stman  Kd&  Nidmai,  with 
authority  to  administer  the  same  until  their  son.  Aria  Pangiri,  should  come 
of  age.  Both  the  prince  and  his  wife  were  interred  in  the  burial  place  of 
their  ancestors  at  Demdk  i  and  the  provinces  of  Prawdta  thus  became  in- 
corporated with  those  of  Kdli  Nidmat. 

The  5t0um  Kt^  Nidmat  immediately  went  to  K^diOy  and  demanded  that 
justice  and  condign  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  the  persons  concerned 
in  this  murder}  and  the  Stmojt  KMus,  expressing  great  indignation  at 
the  act,  promised  compliance ;  hut  the  Sunan,  while  returning  to  KdS 
Nidmat,  was  murdered  on  the  road  by  persons  in  the  pay  of  the  Adipdti  of 
Jipang.  This  prince,  having  thus  far  succeeded  in  his  designs,  tlien  plotted 
the  death  of  the  chief  of  Pqjatig,  hoping  by  that  means  to  remove  the 
only  obstacle  to  his  obtaining  the  supreme  authority  in  the  eastern  districts 
<^  Java.  The  assassins,  howeyer,  whom  he  employed  for  this  latter  pur- 
pose were  not  equally  successful.  Tbey  found  the  prince  at  midnight  in 
an  inner  apartment,  sleeping  among  his  wives ;  but  while  approaching  him 
to  execute  their  design,  one  of  them  happened  to  tread  upon  a  woman, 
4ho9e  shriek  awoke  the  prince.  He  demanded  the  reason  of  their  visit, 
and  promised  them  pardon,  on  their  confessing  by  whom  they  were  em- 
ployed :  they  disclosed  the  whole,  and  (Stained  pardon  with  their  dismissaL 
Thus  disappointed  in  his  scheme,  the  S^nan  K^tts  invited  the  chief  Patih 
«f  Pt^atig  to  visit  K&dua,  and  assembled  as  many  religious  people  as  po^ 
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sibte,  in  the  hope  that  an  opportunity  might  be  afibrded  of  assassinating  him  t 
when  off  hia  guard  ;  but  a  letter  arriving  at  this  period  from  the  Sultan  of 
Chhibon^  upon  whose  protection  the  widow  of  the  Sunan  KdH  Nidmat  had 
thrown  herself,  in  which  the  Sultan  declared  that  he  should  hold  the  S^nan 
K{idus  responsible  for  the  discovery  of  the  murderers,  the  intended  assassina- 
tion was  deferred. 

The  chief  of  P^tmg  having  communicated  with  his  sister,  the  widow  of 
S&nan  Kdli  Nidmat,  who  had  made  a  vow  never  to  rest  or  to  leave  her  home 
until  the  death  of  her  husband,  brother,  and  sister,  should  be  avenged, 
informed  his  Panambdhan,  that  if  they  could  find  a  suitable  opportunity  to 
take  revenge  on  Rdden  Peruinsang  tbey  had  his  full  consent.  Tlie  meeting 
which  took  place  between  the  parUeti  is  thus  described. 

'*  Ailer  having  kid  the  troops  in  ambush,  the  chie&  of  P^ang  crossed 
"  the  river,  and  seizing  one  of  Uie  grass-cutters  belonging  to  Rdden  Pendn- 
"  sang  they  cut  00*  a  piece  of  his  right  ear,  and  told  him  to  go  to  his  master 
<*  with  a  letter,  which  they  bung  about  his  neck,  containing  a  challenge 
"  from  the  prince  of  P^ang :  they  then  returned  to  their  own  camp. 
"  In  the  meanwhile  the  grass-cutter  running  with  a  great  noise  to  the 
"  quarters  oS Rdden  Pendnsang,  who  happened  to  be  at  dinner,  delivered  the 
.*'  message. 

*<At  this  summons  the  Rdden  came  forth  in  a  great  rage,  and  ordering 
**  his  horse  and  spear,  galloped  down  to  the  river  side,  and  called  upon 
"  the  prince  to  come  over  to  him  ;  but  the  chief  of  Pi^attg  answered, 
«<  that  if  he  was  tile  man  of  courage  he  pretended  to  be,  he  woiild  himself 
M  cross  to  the  side  he  occupied.  The  Rdden,  accompanied  by  two  PooiakS- 
*'  •wans  only,  then  crossed  the  river,  and  inquiring  for  his  opponent,  was  in- 
"  formed  that  he  remtuned  in  his  pdndak,  and  had  sent  hisson  to  fight  in  his 
'*  room,  and  would  only  appear  in  the  event  of  his  being  conquered.  Rdden 
**  Pendnsang  then  said  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  '  Is  the  Br4bo  Patih 
**  '  afraid,  that  he  sends  me  a  child  with  whom  he  knows  I  will  not  fight  ? 
*'  '  I  will  teach  him  something.  Go,  child,  and  call  your  father.'  He  then 
**  amused  himself  galloping  about,  until  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Pi^ang  let 
"  loose  a  number  of  marea,  on  which  bis  horse  became  unmanageable,  and 
"  he  was  thrown  and  killed  on  the  spot.  Tum&n^gung  Matdok,  bis  princU 
•*  pal  chief,  now  crossed  the  river  with  all  his  followers  ;  but  they  were  soon 
**  overpowered,  and  the  Ttmung'gimg  being  slain,  his  head  was  stuck  upon 
'*  A  pole  by  the  river  side." 

From 
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From  this  period  the  provinces  of  Jipang  became  sut^ect  to  the  chief  <^ 
Pdgang  ;  and  his  sister  at  Kaii  Nidmat,  being  informed  of  this  success  by 
Panambdhan  expressed  her  readiness  to  fulfil  a  promise  which  she  had  made* 
of  conferring  upon  him  all  her  lands  and  property,  Panambdhan  declined 
accepting  this  offer,  alleging  that  he  had  only  obeyed  the  orders  of  his 
sovereign.  He  however  received  from  her,  on  this  occasion,  two  pusdJca 
rings,  in  one  of  which  was  set  a  large  diamond,  in  the  other  a  ruby* 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  house  of  M(gapdMt, 
.  The  spoil  taken  in  the  war  was  theA  divided  according  to  usage,  and  to 
Pcma$nbdJum  was  assigned  a  population  of  eighteen  hundred  working  men 
m  the  district  of  Meniduk,  afterwards  called  Matdrem.  The  lands  of  KdU 
Nuimat  were  left  in  tiie  possession  of  his  sister,  and  those  of  Demdk 
restored  to  his  nephew.  Aria  Panghi  recraved  the  title  of  Sultan  of 
Demdk. 

The  province  of  Mentduk  or  Matdrem,  at  that  period  did  not  contain 
more  than  three  hundred  villages,  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  On  the  arrival  of  Panambdhan  near  Brambdnany  he  was  received 
by  the  Shum  Adi  J&ga^  who  would  not  allow  him  to  perform  the  usual 
ceremony  of  kissing  his  feet,  thus  by  implication  predicting  the  future 
greatness  of  liis  descendants.  At  P&ser  Gid^,  then  a  wilderness,  Panam- 
bdhan was  duly  installed,  under  the  title  of  Kidi  Ged^  Matdrem. 

When  the  government  of  Kidi  Gidi  Matdrem^  was  fully  established,  he 
was  desiroos  of  obtaining  his  son  from  the  prince  of  Pt^atig,  who  had 
retained  him  as  an  adopted  child,  and  feared  to  part  with  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prophecy  of  which  he  was  aware,  predicting  the  future 
greatness  of  the  descendants  of  Jdka  Sisila ;  but  on  the  entreaties  of  the 
JStmon  KdU  Jaga,  he  consented  to  part  with  him,  under  a  stipulation,  upon 
oath,  from  Pantmhdhan,  that  he  would  not  undertake  any  thing  prejudicial 
to  him  during  his  lifetime. 

In  the  year  1490,  the  chief  of  P^ang,  from  religious  motives,  paid  a 
visit  to  S^nan  Giri,  accompanied  by  Kidi  Gidi  Matdrem,  and  a  numerous 
retinueof  chiefs  and  priests.  He  was  mounted  on  an  elephant,  and  assumed 
all  the  pomp  which  had  been  customary  with  the  sultans  of  Bintdra.  On 
this  occasion  he  was  formally  installed  as  sultan,  in  the  presence  of  the 
chi^s  oi  the  eastern  provinces.  The  Sinan  Ghi,  at  the  same  time,  notidng 
Kidi  GidS  Matdrem,  and  being  informed  of  his  descent,  declared  that  his 
family  would  one  day  rule  all  Java,  and  urged  the  Sultan  of  Pdjang  to 
protect  and  beiriend  him. 

It 
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It  was  during  this  viut  that  the  Sultan  of  Pdjang  gave  raiders  &r  di^ng    a.  j.  uh. 
die  extensive  fish-ponds  which  are  now  preserved  at  Gridk  for  the  Ikon 


On  the  return  of  Kiai  GSdi  MatSrem  to  his  capital,  hie  called  together  his 
relations,  and  recommended  to  their  kindness  the  forty  friends  who  had 
accompanied  him  on  his  first  coming  to  Matdrem,  aiid  their  descendants* 
enjoining  them,  on  no  account  whatever,  to  shed  their  blood,  whatever 
crime  they  might  commit,  but  if  necessary,  to  punish  >them  in  some  other 
way.  To  this  they  most  solemnly  bound  thonselves ;  and  from  this  period, 
strangling  is  said  to  have'  been  introduced  las  a  coital  punishment  amon^ 
the  Javans. 

His  son,  now  called  Mas  Angheb&  SiUa  W^dya,  had  an  amour  with  the 
grand-daughter  of  Sheik  WdU  ben  Husen,  who  was  intended  to  become  one 
of  the  concubines  of  Sultan  Pd^ang.  Upon  her  becoming  pregnant,  he 
fled  first  to  Ch^rihon,  where  he  implored  protection  jQ-om  the  Sultan,  but  to 
no  purpose,  and  afterwards  towards  Ludnu,  where  collecting  the  rabble  of 
the  country,  he  commenced  hostilities  against  the  chief.  The  Sultan  of 
Fdjangt  however,  at  length  offering  him  a  pardon,  on  condition  of  his 
marrying  the  girl,  be  returned,  and  was  again  received  into  favour ;  but 
not  before  he  had  reduced  the  chief  of  Lu6nu  to  submission,  and  rendered 
that  province  tributary  to  Matdrem, 

The  chiefs  of  Surabdya,  Grisik,  Siddifu,  T6ban,  Wirasdia,  Pranardga, 
Kedirif  MddioTh  Bldra,  J^aang,  and  PasuriUm,  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  Prince  of  Mad^a,  and  elected  Pdf^i  ffiria  Krdnta,  the 
jidipdti  of  Swabtb/a,  who  acted  as  Widdna  to  Sultan  Pdfongt  to  be  their 
chief.  About  the  same  time,  Sdnta  G^nd,  the  chief  of  east  Balamidngatt, 
with  the  assistance  of  auxiliaries  from  BdU  and  Celebes,  again  reduced  the 
western  districts  of  that  province  under  his  authority,  subduing  the  princi- 
pality of  Panonikan  and  expelling  the  prince  and  his  followers. 

Kidi  GSdi  Matdran  died  .in  the  year  1497,  after  having,  by  his  mild  and 
equitable  administration,  converted  the  province  of  Matdremt  from  a 
wilderness  into  a  fertile  and  populous  country,  and  induced  many  of  the 
surrounding  districts  voluntarily  to  submit  to  his  authwity. 

Ihe  relations  of  the  deceased  appearing  at  the  court  of  the  Sultan  of 
P^ang,  he  appointed  his  son,  Anghebdi  Sita  IVifdya,  to  succeed  him  as  chief 
of  Matdrem,  conferring  upon  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  command  of  all 
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A.j.iw.  the  troops  of  the  empire,  under  the  title  o£  Kidi  Gid£  Agtmg  Senapdti 
Ingaldga,  cominonly  distinguished  by  the  single  tide  of  Senapdtiy  enjoining 
him  annually  to  present  himself  at  his  court  on  the  feast  of  Mdhtt. 

It  is  noticed,  that  at  this  period  the  island  was  frequented  by  Portuguese 
and  other  European  navigators,  who  had  established  factories  at  Bantam. 

The  ambition  of  the  court  of  Matdrem  being  kept  alive  by  various  pre- 
dictions, dreams,  and  enchantments,  by  which  Senapdti  was  promised  the 
as^stance  of  Kidi  Gide  Lout  Kid^l  (the  goddess  of  the  great  South  Sea), 
who  declared  herself  wedded  to  him,  he  was  instigated  to  build  an  extensive 
hraton  on  the  spot  where  his  ddlam  then  stood. 

He  now  placed  guards  at  the  limits  of  his  territories,  burnt  some  of  the 
adjacent  villages,  and  assumed  an  attitude  of  complete  independence, 
subjecting  by  d^rees  many  of  the  neighbouring  districts.  Ambassadors 
were  immediately  sent  from  P^cmg  to  demand  an  explanation.  They  were 
in  the  first  instance  duped  by  the  flattering  manner  in  whidi  they  were 
received;  but  afterwards  discovering  the  real  state  of  afibirs,  and  reporting 
it  to  the  Sultan  their  master,  he  is  represented  as  having  called  his  son  before 
him,  and  having  s^d,  "  the  will  of  Providence  rules  all  events.  Seaapdti 
"  will  not,  during  my  life,  commence  hostilities  against  me,  but  after  my 
"  death  he  will  render  you  subject  to  him.  Yldd  tobis  power,  on  whidt 
"  depends  your  happiness  and  that  of  your  descendants."  At  length, 
however,  the  chiefs  of  T&ban  and  Demdk,  apprehensive  of  the  growing 
power  of  Matdremt  prevailed  upon  him  first  to  banish  the  Tum&ng'gimg 
Pi^ang,  as  the  instigator  of  this  feud,  and  afterwards  to  send  a  consider- 
able force  against  Matdrem.  The  Ttmkng'gung,  however,  was  rescued  by 
forty  chosen  men  dispatched  by  Senapdti,  and  a  stratagem  induced  the  forces 
of  P^ang  to  retreat.  The  Pt^ang  forces  consisted  of  five  thousand  men, 
commanded  by  the  Sultan's  son :  those  of  Senapdti  did  not  exceed  eight 
hundred.  Tbe  latter  seeing  that  it  was  rash  to  risk  an  engagement  against 
such  a  superiority  of  numbers,  particularly  as  the  few  troops  he  bad  raised 
on  the  emergency  were  altogether  unexperienced  and  undiBcipUned,  while 
those  of  Pi^atig  were  in  the  highest  order,  halted  at  a  short  distance  from 
Brambdnan,  where  the  enemy's  forces  were  encamped.  During  the  night 
he  burned  all  the  villages  in  the  vicinity,  and  set  fire  to  the  reeds  and  long 
grass  at  some  distance,  from  Brambdnan,  and  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
camp,  by  which  means  he  persuaded  them  that  the  MaPirem  forces  had  taken 
their  departure,  in  order  to  obtain  P^ang  by  surprize. 

During 
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Durjng  the  succeeding  night  there  was  a  heavy  thunder  storm,  and  cm  the 
following  morning  the  mountain  Merbi^  burst  with  a  dreadful  explosion, 
throwing  out  ashes  and  lai^  stones }  the  rivers  overflowed  their  banlu  and 
inundated  tho  low  country,  occasioning  great  confusion  and  destruction  in 
the  Pt^tmg  camp,  and  inducing  the  commander  to  retreat  with  his  army 
forthwith  to  Pt^tmg.  Halting  at  the  village  TYonpdi^  utuated  near  Kdrht 
Sum,  he  visited  the  tomb  of  the  Pemg^an  of  that  name^  who  was  descended 
fimn  AhddJahy  the  eldest  son  of  Rdden  Pdtdh,  Here  the  sultan  is  said  to 
have  been  informed  of  a  prophecy  whidi  foretold  the  immediate  downfall  fit 
P^mgt  amd  to  bare  fainted  and  fallen  fiom  his  elq>luuit  in  consequence. 

SemgkUi  immediately  bent  his  course  to  Pt^ang,  where  the  sultan  was 
again  willing  to  receive  him  qs  his  adopted  son,  and  to  pardon  his  past  con- 
dnct;  but  a  youth  in  the  retinue  of  Sene^pdU,  afler  first  proposing  to  assaft- 
rinate  the  sultan,  a  proposition  to  which  SetiapdM  refused  to  listen,  at  but 
of  his  own  accord  succeeded  in  administering  poison  to  him,  of  which  he 
died.    This  happened,  however,  afler  the  return  of  Senapdti  to  MatSrmn, 

Being  suounoned  by  Rdden  Bendwa,  son  of  the  deceased,  Senapdti  imme- 
diately repaired  to  Pt^aag,  where  he  found  already  amembled  Pangiran 
Kudus  and  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  country,  who  afler  the  funeral  pro- 
ceeded to  the  electim  of  a  new  sultan.  Sent^dti  was  for  investing  the  son 
•f  the  .deceased  with  the  authority  enjoyed  by  his  father,  but  the  S6ndn 
KAdut,  who  though  he  had  been  the  cause  of  his  son's  deaths  stUI  breathed 
vei^^nce  against  the  Pt^ang  fiunity,  for  the  ignominious  manner  in  which 
the  punishment  was  carried  into  effect,  opposed  this  nomination,  and 
Atnniring  ^e  pretensions  of  Sultui  DimtUc^  that  chief  was  duly  proclaimed 
jUtan  of  P^engt  BSden  Bendwa  bemg  appoihted  chief  of  Jipang,  From 
^is.  period  the.  di&rent  states  which  had  acknowledged  die  supremacy  of 
Pt^aag  successively  Ivoke  off  from  their  all^pance. 

The  new  Sultan  of  P^aiig  commenced  his  career  by  removing  from 
jsffice  most  of  the  Pdjattg  chie&,  and  replacing  them  by  his  adherents  fix}m 
Dcmdk,  which  occasioned  a  general  discontent.  At  last  Bdden  BendmOt 
«ho,  was.  not  inclined  quietly  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  his  kingdom,  succeeded 
in  inducing  Sau^dH  openly  to  adopt  his  cause,  and  join  the  forces  which 
he  could  himself  send  from  Jipang  and  the  discontents  of  P^ang. 

Senapdti  accordingly  marched    against    Pt^ang,   and  an    engi^men^ 

idcing  place,   most  of  the  troops  deserted  the  sultan's  canse,   and  the 

mkaiader^wfaa  continued  fiutfafbl,  wece  soon  put  to  flight.    Rdden  Bendwof 
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alarmed  at  a  dream,  in  which  he  heard  a  voice  saying,  "  lEvery  thing  in  life 
«  has  a  beginning  and  an  end,  all  worldly  greatness  is  vanity,  and  no  man 
.**  can  call  himself  happy  until  his  death  ;  do  you  always  bear  this  in  mind :" 
withdrew,  and  having  followed  the  course  of  the  S6io  river  down  to  GrStik, 
proceeded  thence  to  Kenddl,  where  he  attracted  many  followers  by  his 
irreproachable  conduct.  At  last  he  settled  on  the  mountain  Parikan,  where 
he  was  buried. 

Senapdti,  afler  this  success,  proceeded  to  carry  the  krdton  by  assaidt,  and 
having  entered  the  friant  gateway,  the  wife  of  the  sultan  came  forth,  entreat- 
ing that  her  husband's  life  might  be  spared  \  biit  SetuqxiU  reminding  her 
that  he  was  the  friend  of  her  father,  and  had  nothing  to  fear,  desired  her 
instantly  to  produce  her  husband,  which  being  complied  witii,  he  informed 
the  sultan  that  the  people  of  P^ang  being  displeased  with  him  he  could  do 
longer  remain  sovereign,  but  that  he  and  his  followers  night  return  to 
Demdk  as  soon  as  they  pleased,  the  sovereignty  being  now  conferred  bn 
R4fktt  Bendwa. 
•  Search  was  mclde  for  Baden  Tiendma  without  effect,  but  that  chief  was 
duly  proclaimed  as  Sultan,  and  the  brother  of  SenapdH  appointed  to  admi- 
nistet- the  country  until  his  arrival. 

The  retreat  of  Rdden  Bendwa  being  at  length  discovered,  and  that  chief 
declining  to  accept  tlie  government  of  Pqjang,  his  brother,  Pangeran  G^a 
Bum,  ttas  appointed  sultan  in  his  room.  The  latter  shortly  afler  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  son  of  Bendwa,  Sdden  SidaxhtAt  on  whom  the  title  of 
Pangiran  P^ang  was  conferred. 

As  soon  as  order  was  af^in  restored,  Senapdti  returned  to  Matdran, 
carrying  with  him  the  saddle  called  gatdya,  the  head-dress  called  mdchang 
gUguh,  and  a  set  o£  gdmelan  called  sekar  dalima,  which  he  bad  taken  at 
the  assault  of  Pt^ang,  as  trophies  of  his  victory,  together  with  the  cannon 
called  nidi  stoati,  and  all  the  insignia  and  ornaments  of  royalty,  which  had 
descended  for  the  most  part  from  the  princes  of  Pt^qjdran  and  Mc^apdhi^ 
and  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  regialia  of  the  princes  of  Java. 

Senapdti,  in  consequence  ol  these  arrangements  and  the  possession  of  the 
regidia,  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  to  MaUirentj  and  lost  no  time  in 
raising  his  family  to  the  highest  dignities.  Assuming  himself  the  title  of 
Sultan,  he  elevated  his  nephews  to  the  rank  of  Pang6ran$. 

His  ambitious  views  being  now  so  far  realized,  he,  consulted  the  S^nan 
Qiri,  wishing  to  obtain  bis  opinion,  whether  the  time  for  the  complete 
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fulfilmeiit  c£  ihe  ^^ttufhecy  was  not  arrived.  Hie  S&nan  replied,  that  if  . 
the  Sultan  of  Matdrem  wished  to  be  sovereign  of  the  whole  island  of  Java,  ,j^. 
it  Was  essential  that  he  should,  in  the  first  inatance,  bring  the  eastern 
provinces  under  auligection.  In  consequence  of  this  reply,  the  Sulfan 
immediately  collected  his  troops,  trained  them  to  the  use  of  anna  and 
regular  discipline,  and  in  the  month  of  mohdrem  marched  eastward. 
-  The  Adipdti  .of  SttrabatfOt  who  bad  held  the  supreme,  authority  over  aQ 
the,  easteru  districts,  as  Wtddna  to  the  Sultan  of  Pt^tmg,  no  sooner  heard 
of  these  preparations,  than  he  directed  all  the  subordinate  chiefs  with  their 
forces  to  assemble  at  Jipang,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  army  from 
Matdrem ;  but  at  the  moment  when  a  general  engagement  was  about  to 
take  place  between  the  two  armies,  an  open  letter  was  delivered  to  both 
chiefs  from  the  Sunan  Ghi,  requestiog  them  to  desist,  and  proposing  an 
arrangement,  by  which  the  eastern  provinces  were  to  become  subject  to 
Matdrem,  but  to  continue  under  the  immediate  administration  of  the 
Ad^pdU.  This  arrangement  was  agreed  to  by  both  parties,  but  the  Ad^dH, 
soon  repented  of  it,  who  in  consequence  was  preparing  for  hostilities,  when 
an  open  rupture  was  again  averted  by  the  interference  of  the  Sikum  Giri  i 
but  soon  after  being  joined  by  the  forces  of  Pranardga  and  Madiotit  the 
Adipdti  assembled  his  troops  and  marched  to  invade  Matdrem, 

Senapdti  no  sooner  heard  of  ^ese  hostile  preparations,  and  that  the 
Adipd^  was  levying  the  revenue  of  P^ang,  tiian  accompanied  by  his  uncl^ 
£idi  Gidd  Pdti,  he  Aarched  towards  Madion,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
ddhm,  the  chief  having  previously  fled  witfi  his  son  to  SttrabdjfOt  leaving 
behind  him  a  daughter  whom  Senapati  married.  His  uncle,  displeased  at 
his  conduct,  returned  to  PdH  ;  but  Senapdti  prosecuted  his  march  towards 
Patlinum,  with  an  intention  to  render  himself  master  of  that  province. 

■The  chief  of  Pas^nutn  was  inclined  to  sarrender  at  discretion,  but  was 
dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  his  Pdteh.  One  day  when  SmapdH  accompa- 
nied by  only  forty  men  of  his  body  guard,  was  reconnoitering  the  enemy's 
camp,  be  met  the  Pdteh,  who  had  come  out  mih  a  similar  intention,  when 
a  skirmish  taking  place,  the  Pdteh  was  wounded  by  a  jance  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  Sultan  lifting  him  up  and  placing  him  on  a  mare,  sent  him 
back  to  the  chief,  with  a  letter  tied  round  his  neck.  The  chief  no  sooner 
saw  him  in  this  disgraceful  predicament,  than  he  repented  of  having  taken 
bis  advice,  and  ordering  his  head  to  be  immediately  severed  from  his  bo^ 
sent  it  to  Sem^kUi  in  token  of  submission. 
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.  AAer  this  Setug^  returned  to  Matdremt  where  he  mirried  one  of  his 
daughters  to  the  sod  of  the  Iste  chief  of  MatSen^  and  appmnted  hoa  cfaitf 

S^ra  ManggiUttt  a  chief  of  Kedhi,  was  now  willing  to  stdmit  to  the 
authoii^  of  MatdrttOt  but  -SaitqidH  returned  no  odier  answer  to  his  mea- 
senger,  than  that  it  Was  his  intention  to  march  at  the  next  mohdrem,  when 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  S^a  Manggdla  to  surrender  that  province.  Accwd- 
ioj^,  in  the  month  of  moh^rem,  an  army  proceeded  against  Ked&i :  the 
Mdtdrem  fordes  were  successful,  and  the  chief  and  his  three  brothen  sub- 
mitted. Sent^ti  was  so  pleased  vith  the  conduct  of  S6ra  ManggdJa  on 
tibis  occasion,  that  he  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  the  Matdrem  troops. 

lliis  chief,  better  known  by  the  name  of  SeaapM  Bdlek,  served  the 
Saltan  of  MaiHrem  with  great  ability  and  fidelity.  He  gained  numerous 
Ttctories,  brou^t  all  the  western  provinces,  as  far  as  Chdr^>on,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  siqireinacy  of  Matdsrem,  limiting  the  uithori^  of  that  chief 
Within  the  Tivers  of  Los&ri  and  Indramd^.  He  is  said  to  have  removed 
tiie  mud  wall  which  surrounded  the  krtUon  of  Makiremf  and  built  in  its 
atieadA  strong  wall  of  stone.  He  was  at  last  killed  in  a  desperate  engi^- 
m&n(  with  ^e  eastern  people,  which  took  place  In  F^mtg,  in  wfaidi  how- 
ever the  Matdrem  troops  Were  successful. 

iShortty  after  tiie  d^th  of  this  chief,  Setu^dH  received  intelligence  of  hostile 
preparations  against  Matdrem  being  made  by  his  unde,  KiS  G4di  PdH. 
He  accordingly  proceeded  to  meethim,  accompanied  by  all  his  sons  and  a 
muner6us  army.  After  a  long  and  desperate  action,  the  Matdrem  forces 
were  again  successful,  and  £he  sultan  returned  to  Matdrem^  with  ^e  wives, 
diildren,  and  all  the  v^uables  of  his  uncle. 

His  son,  Pttng^an  S^da  Krc^nak,  being  wounded  on  diis  occasion,  die 
Buhan  published  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  prince  to  be  his  successor 
after  his  death,  by  the  title  of  Panatnbdhdn  SenapdtL 
■  lite  continued  opposition  of  the  eastern  people,  however,  and  the  revolt 
of  Kedhi  and  Pas&ruan,  obliged  him  again  to  take  the  field,  when  finding 
the  numbers  and  strength  of  the  enemy  far  superior  to  his  own,  be  con- 
ducted an  able  but  slow  retreat  to  his  capital,  and  during  the  whole  course 
of  his:  reign  found  it  impracticable  to  subject  these  provinces  to  his  autho- 
rity. To  the  provinces,  however,  of  Matdrem,  Bdgelen,  Bdmfvmas,  Pt^ang 
and  J^pangy  which  descended  to  him  from  his  father,  he  added  those  of 
Pd^  Ki&dus^  Semdrang,  Kenddit  -and  Kaiiadmg'u. 
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The  di^  of  SenapaUf  the  founder  of  the  Matdttm  empire,  and  of  the  fMtnm. 
iynmty  vhioh  stiU  retdns  a  nominal  rule  on  Java,  were  now  brought  -^ 
to  A  dose,  afiier  a  reign  of  continued  warfare.  As  the  founder  of  thela^t 
natire  empise  on  Java,  hia  memorj  ia  naturally  held  in  high  estimatioD ; 
bat  be  ii  bIbo  req>ecbed  Sot  the  discipline  he  introduced  into  his  anny,  and 
the  valoor,  ability,  and  nt^le-mindednesa  which  he  displayed  diroughout. 
With  tbe  Javans  he  is  cQondered  as  another  Alexander,  and  he  is  the  first 
in  their  modem  history  who  is  considered  to  have  understood  the  art  of  war. 

He  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  1524,  by  his  son,  since  called  S^da  Krd-  ^'^^^ 
^ak,  from  the  place  of  his  interment,  but  who  during  his  reign  bore  the 
title  of  PcmantidJuBi  Sauq)dti.  The  succession  was,  however,  opposed  by 
his  elder  brother,  Pai^irm  Piiger,  who  did  not  attend  to  kisa  the 
sovereign's  feet,  as  customary,  on  the  day  following  his  installatimi.  This 
chief  proceeding  to  hostilities,  was  soon  taken  |His(H>er  near  Vngdraag. 
He  was '  banished  to  Kddus,  and  his  mimster  was  put  to  death,  i^oh 
offbnded  one  of  his  youi^;er  brothers,  J^ardga,  so  much,  that  he  instantly 
quitted  Matdrem  and  proceeded  to  PraTiardga,  of  wliich  province  he  had 
formerly  been  ^pointed  chief,  with  an. intention  of  stirring  up  a  rebaUion 
in  the  distant  provinces;  but  the  Sultan  obtaining  information  of  it. 
Secured  hrs  person  and  banished  him  also.  He  was  idiortly  afterwards 
pardoned  and  permitted  to  return. 

It  was  during  this  reign  that  the  Dutch  and  English  first  visited  Java. 
This  prince  rednced  the  provinces  of  JliauAon  and  ^tmardga^  and  buflt  a 
ft^ace,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  standing  at  KrS^iak,  a  place  at  the  foot 
of  a  range  of  hilts  lying  atong  the  South  Sea,  a  short  distance  from  Mat^em. 
Ite  died  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  esteemed  on  account  oi  the  general 
tranquillity  which  prevailed  after  the  firm  establishment  of  his  government. 

He  was  sncceeded  by  bis  eldest  son,  named  PanambShan  MertaPira,    Pwuunbahui 
in  the  year  1540 ;  bnt  this  prince  not  beii^  idde  to  conduct  the  government,     A??^uM^ 
on  account  of  his  infirm  state  of  health,  or  more  probably  removed  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  family  who  declared  bim  to  be  insane,  made  way  for  his 
younger  brother,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  the  following  year. 

This  prince,   distinguished  by  the  title  of  ^img,  or  the  great,  com*  ^■■■■•»  Agnng. 
menced  a  flourishing  reign  by  a  signal  victory  over  the  Surab^on  and 
Madurese  forces,  by  which  he  brought  tbe  eastern  provinces  of  Afdiang, 
Vntmgt  Jdpan,   Wkuadba,   Pat^mm,  and  fiuraAcf^  under  subjection  j 
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and  following  up  ^is  success,  subdued  all  the  eastern  prorlnces,  as  far 
as  Balamhdngan.  Dissensions  arising  at  this  period  between  the  people 
of  Bantam  and  those  of  the  Simda  districts,  the  chief  of  Simedang 
applied  to  Matarem  for  assistance  -,  and  being  invested  by  the  saltan  widt 
the  chief  authority  over  those  districts,  soon  brought  the  whole  of  the 
western  chiefs,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  Matdrgm  arms,  to  acknowledge 
his  supremacy.  A  force  was  now  sent  to  Maditra,  and  that  island  being 
conquered  was  united  to  his  dominion,  which  then  extended  through  aH 
Java  and  Mad6ra.  An  enemy,  more  powerful  than  any  with  whom  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  contend,  and  destined  to  strip  his  posterity  of  all  but  the 
semblance  of  sovereignty,  now  appeared.  The  Dutch,  availing  themselves 
of  the  divisions  and  convulsions  by  which  the  empire  bad  been  previously 
distracted,  had  established  themselves  at  Jdkaira. 

On  their  first  arrival  at  Bantam,  the  prince  of  that  country  was  absent  on 
an  expedition  against  PaJdmbang,  which  country,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of 
the  north  and  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  was  then  subject  to  his  sway.  They 
found  the  influence  of  the  Port.iiguese,  who  had  previously  established  a 
factory  th«e,  on  the  decline,  and  with  little  difficulty  entered  into  a  treaQr 
with  the  chief,  on  whom  the  administration  of  the  country  was  provisionally 
conferred  during  the  absence  of  the  prince.  By  this  treaty,  the  contracting 
parties  agreed  to  trade  honestly  and  fairly  with  each  other,  and  to  afibrd 
mutual  assistance  in  case  of  being  attacked  by  an  enen^. 

Complaints,  however,  were  soon  made  of  the  high  tone  which  the  Dutch 
assumed,  and  of  the  insolence  of  their  menaces.  Hostilities  ensued,  and 
according  to  the  Dutch  account,  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  the  natives  were 
killed  or  wounded.  The  consequence  was,  that  they  were  obliged  to  quit 
Bantam.  Touching  at  Jdkaira,  Japdroy  T^batiy  and  Sidd^u,  they  bad  an 
afiiur  with  the  Madurese,  but  ill  calculated  to  make  an  impression  in  their 
favour.  TTie  prince  of  that  country,  anxious  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Euro- 
peans, requested,  through  his  interpreter,  to  be  permitted  to  visit  the  principal 
person  among  them,  and  an  arrangement  was  accordingly  made  that  he 
should  be  received  on  board  a  particular  ship.  As  the  prince  left  the  shore 
with  his  suite,  accompanied  by  their  women  and  children,  the  Hollanders 
became  alarmed  at  ^e  appearance  of  so  numerous  an  assembli^e,  and 
observing  that  they  did  not  appear  to  be  proceeding  direct  to  the  ship 
j^ointed  out  for  tiieir  reception,  discharged  three  guns.  The  terror  occa- 
sioned by  the  report  threw  the  proceraion  into  the  utmost  CQofusion,  all  the 
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f>eo{^e  in  the  boats  falUog  as  if  killed.    The  crews  of  ^e.  other  European    "^  j*^: 

.ve^s^  taking  these  gur\s  as  a  signal  for  action,   threw  themselves  ■with       — 
such  impetuosity'  upon  the  native  boats,  that  out  of  this  numerous  assem- 
blage only  twenty-one  are  said  to  have  escaped.     Among  the  slain  was  the 

'prince  and  his.  interpreter  or  high  priest,  and  their  bodies,  as  soon  as 
discovered,  were  thrown  with  indignity  into  the' sea. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  leading  traits  which  distinguish- the  subsequent 
adminUtration  of  the  Dutch  on  Java  (a  haughty  assumption  of  superiority, 
for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  credulous  simplicity  ■  of  the  natives, 
and  a  most  extraordinary  timidity,  which  led  them  to  suspect  treacheiy 
and  danger,  in  quarters  where  they  were  least  to  be  apprehended)  were 
manifested  in  their  earliest  transactions  in  this  quarter.  On  their  first 
arrival  at  Bantam,  we  find  the  clerks  of  their  trading  vessels  styling  them- 

.  selves  captains ;  and  such  was  the  state  and  consequence  assumed  by 
Hotttman,  the.  chief  of  the  expedition,  who  took  the  title  of  Captain 
Major,  that  a  Portuguese,  who  had  known  him  before,  asked  him  signifi- 
cantly if  he  had  been  created  a  duke  since  he  last  saw  him.     The  murder 

'  o£  the  unfortunate  prince  of  Mad^a  and  his  followers  (for  it  can  be 
called  by  no  other  term)  was  as  detestable  and  unjustifiable,  as  the  subse- 

,  quent  massacre  of  the  unfortunate  and  unoffending  Chinese  in  the  streets  of 
Batavia.     In  neither  case  was  there  a  plea  to  palliate  the  crying  guih, 

.  but  such  a  decree  of  danger,  as  the  basest  cowardice  could  alone  be  sen- 
sible of. 

This  aggression  did  not  pass  unpunished,  for  the  Dutch  Admiral  having 
allowed  some  of  his  men  to  land  near  Arosbdt/a,  then  the  coital  of  the 

-  idand,  they  were  seized  by  the  Madurese,  and  their  enlai^meot  was  oot 

.efiected  without  the  loss  of  many  lives  and  the  payment  of  a  liberal 
ransom. 

Bantam  was  already  a  place  of  consideraUe  trade :  Chinese,  Arabs,  Per-  Bitauiihnmt 
sians.  Moors,  Turks,  Malabars,  Fegium,  and  in  a  word,  merdiants  from  suunu 
all:  nations,  were  established  there.  The  principal  produce  for  the  European 
market  was  pepper.  With  this  province  the  Dutch  renewed  their  com- 
merce in  the  year  1^98  A.  D.,  and  four  years  afterwards  they  obtained  permts- 
lion  to  establish  a  factory  there.  In  the  following  year,  accordingly,  they 
«rected  a  permanent  building,  and  formed   a  commercial  establishment. 

At  this  time  they  bad  granted  passes  to  the  veraels  beloi^ing  to  the  chief 
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of  T^iimi  and,  in  1609,  they  left  sn  agent  at  QritUc,  A  lecond  treaty 
was  now  entered  into  with  the  king  of  BftDtam,  in  which  the  States  Gre- 
nenU  stipulated  to  assist  him  against  foceign  invaders,  particularly  ^anianb 
and  Portuguese-,  and  the  king  on  his  side  agreed  to  mtdce  over  to  the 
Dutdi  a  good  and  strong  fort,  a  &ee  trade,  and  security  for  their  persons 
and  property,  mtiumt  pm^mg  amf  duties  or  taxesj  and  to  idlow  no  other 
EtffC^ttan  nation  to  trade  or  reside  in  his  territories.  The  Dutch  obserriog 
the  serious  differences  which  occurred  among  the  chiefs  of  Bantam  during 
tiie  minority  vf  the  sovereign,  made  overtures,  in  the  same  year,  to  the 
-prince  of  Jd^atra,  and  removed  to  that  province  soon  after. 

In  161s,  a  omvention  was  entered  into  between  them  and  the  prinee  of 
Jd&atra^  by  which  a  free  trade  vas  allowed  to  them,  together  wiUi  an 
eligible  place  to  reside  at ;  both  parties  contracting  to  assist  each  other 
in  war  on  the  territory  of  Jdkaira.  It  was  moreover  stipulated,  that  tdl 
goods  should  pay  duty,  except  such  as  were  imported  in  Dutch  ships, 
or  Chinese  junks ;  and  that  the  prince  ^uld  prohibit  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  from  trading  with  his  dominions. 

On  t^e  19th  January,  1619,  a  further  treaty  was  made  with  the  same 
prince,  confirming  the  former  contracts,  and  stipulating  that  the  fort 
should  remain  in  its  present  state  until  the  arrival  of  the  GovenKW  General* 
-and  diat  ^e  English  should  be  <^ltged  to  build  their  factory,  and  the 
-other  nations  their  houses,  at  a  certain  distance  from '  the  fort  i  but  on 
the  1st  of  February  following,  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  the 
Bnj^sh,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  native  chie^  we  find  a  con- 
Tmlion  entered  into  by  the  prince  of  Jdkatra,  the  commanding  officer  of 
t^  Englhb,  and  the  commandant  of  the  Dutch  fort,  by  which  the  latter 
promised  to  deliver  over  the  fort  to  the  Engli^,  and  the  treasure,  mer- 
chandize, &c.  to  the  prince ;  the  English  agreeing  to  furnish  the  Dutch 
garrison  with  a  ship  and  a  safe  conduct  for  six  mohths. 

On  the  11th  March,  a  contract  was  entered  into  between  the  king  of 
Bantam  and  the  ccHnmi^ioners  of  the  Dutch  Company,  still  in  ^e  fort  of 
J&eatrd,  whereby  the  former  promised  to  protect  the  Dutch  against  all 
hostile  attempts,  «id  to  permit  the  re-establishment  of  a  free  tra<k  on  its 
fenner  footing.  The  Dutch,  on  their  part,  agreed  to  keep  the  fort  in 
good  order,  and  to  abandon  the  same  on  the  airival  of  Uieir  ships,  when 
they  would  also  deliver  to  the  kii^  (in  return  for  the  protection  he 
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afibrded  them)   one-fourth  of  the  Company'a  proper^,    and  one-hiQf  of 
theoidnance,  &c.  a-j^mi. 

In  consequeDce,  however,  of  the  arriTal  of  reinforremeats  from  Europe,  *""*"*«»"«* 
under  Koen,  and  of  the  political  understanding  which  then  existed  between 
the  English  and  Dutch  nations,  the  Dutch  still  maintained  their  ground, 
and  in  the  month  of  August  following  laid  the  foundation  of  their  esta^  E«ubUiiuiMait 
blishraent  at  Jdkatra  on  an  extensive  scale.    They  had  previously,  in  the  **  ^'**^ 
years  1618  and  l6l9t  plundered  and  laid  in  ashes  the  town  of  Japdra, 
because  the  chief  pf  that  province  had,  in  the  former  year,  taken  posses- 
rion  of  the  fitctory,  made  prisoners  of  the  Dutch,  and  sent  them  into  the 
interior. 

The  Javan  historians  considering  the  Dutch  in  the  light  of  other  foreign 
natifHis,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  trading  to  the  sea  coasts,  do  not  furnish 
us  with  any  information  concerning  the  disputes  which  took  place  at 
Bantam,  or  in  the  first  instance  at  Jdkatra.  Even  in  their  accounts  of  the 
occasion  of  the  first  hostilities  which  took  place  with  the  Sultan  of  Matdremf 
they  convey  rather  a  notion  of  what  is  the  general  impression  regarding 
the  first  establishment  of  the  Dutch,  than  any  particulars  calculated  to 
throw  light  on  the  history  of  that  period.  *<  The  Dutch,"  say  they,  "  before 
they  arrived  at  JdAatrOy  had  formed  an  alliance  wi^  the  Sultan  of  Bantam, 
They  subsequently  treated  with  the  English,  and  with  Pang^an  Jokdrta ; 
but  in  a  short  tium  they  found  the  way  to  play  off  a  foul  stratagem  on  the 
latter.  In  the  first  place,  when  they  wished  to  ascertain  the  strength  and 
resources  of  Jdkatra,  they  landed  like  mdta-^mdias  (peons  or  messengers), 
the  caption  of  the  ship  disguising  himself  with  a  turban,  and  accompanying 
several  Kk^at  (a  term  by  which  the  natives  of  the  Coromandel  coast  are 
distinguished).  When  he  had  made  his  observations,  he  entered  upon 
trade,  oflfering  however  much  better  terms  than  were  just,  and  making 
more  presents  than  were  necessary.  A  friendship  thus  took  place  between 
him  and  the  prince :  when  this  friendship  was  established,  the  captain 
informed  the  prince  that  his  ship  wanted  repair;  and  the  prince,  at  his 
request,  allowed  the  vessel  to  be  brou^t  up  the  river.  There  the  captain 
knocked-  out  the  planks  of  the  bottom  and  sunk  the  vessel,  to  obtain  a 
pretence  for  farther  deUy,  and  then  requested  a  very  small  piece  of  ground, 
on  which  he  might  build  a  shed,  to  store  the  sails  and  other  property,, 
while  endeavours  should  be  made  to  raise  the  vessel.  This  request  was 
ako  complied  with.    The  captain  then  made  a  wall  or  moqnd  of  mud,  so 
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that  nobody  oonld  know  what  he  was  ddng,  and  m  the  meaa  time  courted 
the  friendship  of  the  prince.  He  afterwards  waited  on  the  prince,  and 
lequested  as  much  more  land  as  could  be  covered  by  a  boffido's  hide,  on 
whidi  he  might  build  a  small  piiaiok.  This  being  complied  with,  be  cut 
the  hide  into  atrqis.  and  claimed  all  the  land  he  could  endose  with  than. 
To  thia  also  the  prince,  after  some  hesitation,  consented.  The  captain 
then  went  on  widi  his  buildings,  engaging  that  be  would  pay  all  expenses. 
WheQ  the  fort  was  Bnished,  the  mud  wall  was  removed ;  batteries  were 
unexpeotedly  di^layed,  and  under  thar  protection  the  Dutch  refused  bo 
pay  a  dfsiU  War  then  commenced,  in  which  the  Dutdb  were  reduced  to 
such  an  extremity,  as  to  be  obliged  to  use  stones  in  lieu  of  balls  wfaidi 
were  expended.  Even  this  resource  failed ;  and,  as  a  last  expedient,  bags 
of  the  filthiest  ordure  were  fired  upon  the  Javans,  whence  th»  &rt  has 
ever  since  borne  the  name  <£K6ta  tdi" 

Such  is  the  aversion  of  the  Javans  for  the  Kk^as,  as  well  on  account  of 
then  general  character  as  of  their  conduct  on  this  occasion,  that  it  is-  a 
proverb  among  them,  "  If  you  meet  a  snake  and  a  Kh^a  in  the  same  read, 
«  kDl  the  £h(gtt  firsts  and  afterwards  the  snake." 

Another  account  is  as  folbws.  "  The  Dutch  having  obtahwd  the  desirad 
qmt  built  tm  it  a  store-house,  and  formed  a  garden  for  v^etables.  When 
I^mgAwi  JokArIa  inquired  n^y  they  did  thin,  they  replied,  they  must  have 
Ibeireonvenieoiceqi,  and  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Dutch  to  live  and 
eaft  like  the  Javans.  The  Pangirtm  was  satisfied  witb  the  reason  given, 
andalkwed  the  woric  to  proceed ;  but  they  bad  no  sooner  completed  several 
buildings  by  means  d  the  people  landed  from  their  ships,  than  they  began 
to  surround  them  with  a  battery.  The  Paagirem  again  was  roused,  and 
inquired  the  reason  of  this,  to  which  they  replied,  that  there  were  a  great 
many  traders  about  to  arrive,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  protect  their 
{H«perty  f^om  thieves.  When  the  batteries  w^e  completed  th^  jdanted 
oaanon  in  them  :  the  PangSran  inquired  the  reason  of  this  pr^uration,  to 
which  they  <HUy  replied,  it  was  to  keep  o£f  bad  people. 

"  Jn  a  short  time^  however,  when  the  Dutch  had  increased  in  numbers, 
they  fired  one  of  the  guns,  and  tbe  ball  discfauged  from  it  fell  in  front  of 
the  PaagSrax^s  palace.  The  Pang&an  inquired  why  they  did  so,  to  which 
they  replied,  they  were  only  trying  how  far  the  gun  would  carry,  in  ocdev 
tiuit  they  might  be  able  to  assist  the  Pangirm,  should  he  be  attaekiid  by  ka 
MKiny.    The  PmigSnm,  howevH',  was  not  satisfied  with  diis  reaM>n>  and 
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dennided  a  fine  of  t*o  thoiosDd  ddlan  tor  the  inMilt,  which  tbe  Dntoh 
immediate^  paid.  But  it  wai  wit  long  before  tiidj  fired  anothar  gun,  the  ^ 
ball  of  which  went  over  the  {Mdace*  on  which  the  Pangiran  beouae  fai^hljr 
iacensed,  and  demanded  a  fine  <^  four  thousand  dollars,  threatening  if  it 
was  not  paid  forthwith,  to  write  to  the  Sultan  of  Mc^drem^  who  would 
order  them  immediately  to  be  driven  from  the  island.  To  this  menace  the 
Dutch  sud  nothing,  but  piUd  the  money,  which  ihe  Pangiran  received  with 
delight  Tlie  Dutch,  at  hut,  fired  a  gim,  the  ball  (^  which  fell  within  the 
palace,  on  which  the  Pimgiran  conceiving  it  to  be  their  intention  to  attack 
him,  immediately  considered  them  as  enemies,  and  collected  his  peo^e,  in 
order  to  fall  upoD  them  and  destroy  them  without  delay.  As  soon  as  the 
Dutch  saw  the  people  thus  assembUJ,  the^  &o<l  from  thdr  batteries 
deaUng  slaughter  all  uound,  and  obliged  the  Pangiran  and  his  people  to 
retreat  out  aS  the  reach  of  Ihe  shot" 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  in  the  western  provinces,  a  s«lous 
revolt  took  place  in  the  central  and  eastern  districts,  in  consequence  of  tftte 
intrigues  oS  Aria  Mand&rOf  the  fitvourite  and  chief  minister  of  the  Sultan, 
yAm  by  means  of  his  treacherous  conduct  to  the  chief  of  P^ang,  had 
dBtained  the  administration  (^  that  province  for  himself.  Hie  chiefs  Of 
Mae^a  and  Surabd^a  availing  themselves  of  the  disturbance  thus  occa- 
sioned  at  P^ang,  declared  their  independence  of  Matdrentj  and  were  not 
reduced  to  subjection  till  two  armies  had  been  seat  to  the  eastward  aganst 

tlMOl. 

Not  kmg  afterwards,  the  chief  (^  Surabt^a,  Tvmh^gung  8apdi0angt 
having  refused  to  give  up  two  beeutiflil  horses  which  the  Sultan  demanded 
cf  him,  an  army  was  sent  to  taut^  bis  obedience  ;  bat  the  chief  betiq; 
neinfoiced  irom  Madhit,  repulsed  the  Matdran  forces,  oMiging  them  to 
return  to  their  c^itaL 

The  Sultan,  who  had  hitherto  shewn  himself  anxious  to  tnaintain  a  good 
uUdeiBtaDdibg  with  the  Dutch,  and  consented  to  their  enjoying  a  free  trade 
to  the  different  parts  of  Java,  with  permission  to  establish  a  factory  atJe^dra, 
ia  represented  as  havii^  acted  upon  their  advice  in  the  present  juncture, 
in  Oarohing  to  the  eastward  in  person  with  his  whole  forces ;  but  they  no 
sooner  saw  him  undertake  the  expedition,  than  availing  themselves  of  the 
(^ip«rtniii^,  they  took  possession  of  J&kaira. 

He  immediately  sent  two  armies  against  them,  under  the  command  of 

Timimggmg  Wira  Kus&ma^  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  Which  the  Javan 
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HMben.     chief,  vtith  about  ten  thousand  of  his  fdlowers,  were  either  slain  or  drowned 

**jif"'  in  the  river  QdBang.  TumAiggwtg  Ndta  Jaadna  coming  up  afterwards, 
SidtanAgnDg.  j,Q||gj.jgjj  ^^^  fugitives,  and  joining  them  with  his  forces  surrounded  the 
town.  He  posted  troops  on  all  the  roads  towards  the  south  and  west,-, 
at  the  distance  of  cannon-shot  from  the  town,  at  the  same  time  cutting 
channels  to  lead  off  the  streams  by  which  the  Dutch  were  supplied.  After 
au  unsuccessful  attack  made  by  the  chiefs  Mandiira  B^ja  and  Wila  TiktOf 
for  which  they  were  put  to  death  by  their  commander,  a  sally  was  made  on 
the  part  of  the  besieged  with  so  much  success,  that  Tionunggwig  Jacvma 
determined  to  bre^  up  with  his  army,  and  no  furdier  attempt  agunst  the 
Dutch  was  made  until  the  year  l6S9  A.  D. 

A.D.1699.  *■  Id  this  ye&r  a  Afirnnd  army  fmm  il/uAjrem,  composed  of  Javans 
and  Madurese,  appeared  before  Batavia.  The  siege  lasted  for  a  coosiderable 
lime,  and  the  assaults  on  the  town  and  fort,  as  well  as  the  sallies  of  the 
besieged,  were  very  bloody.  Anxious  to  know  the  fate  of  his  army,  the 
Sidtan  dispatched  his  uncle,  Pangdran  Pttrbdyot  to  Batavia,  to  obtain 
information.  This  chief  having  destroyed  the  Dutch  factory  at  Japdrot 
embarked  in  a  swifi  sailing  proAu  of  the  size  of  the  trunk  of  the  laigest  teak 
tree,  which  when  seen  at  a  distance  looked  like  a  serpent  on  the  sea.  On 
reaching  the  bay  of  Batavia,  Purb&ya  perceived  three  ships  at  anchor. 
Two  of  them,  afler  firing  upon  him,  were  sunk,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fire  from  the  third  he  brought  \usprdku  safe  up  to  Jdkatroj  when  he  was  fired 
upon  from  the  fort.  On  this  Pttrbdya  with  three  followers  landed  from  the 
prdhut  and  passing  like  a  shadow  to  the  Dutch  fort,  which  he  touched  with 
his  hands,  proceeded  on  to  the  Javan  lines,  where  he  informed  them  that  he 
'  had  come  by  the  order  of  the  Sultan,  to  give  them  a  proof  how  near  they 
might  approach  the  Dutch  fort.  He  then  hastened  back  to  Makbvm  and 
reported  the  disastrous  state  of  the  war,  on  which  the  Sultan  withdrew  hia 
forces  to  KaUwimgH" 

The  Dutch  sent  an  ambassador  with  rich  presents,  and  the  w&r  ended  in 

Aj.t55i.     the  Javan  year  \55\. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  prince's  reign  the  country  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  tranquillity,  the  only  two  occasions  in  which  it  was  disturbed  being 
the  revolt  of  the  chiefs  of  Balambdngan  and  Sthntdang,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  extreme  points  of  the  Matdrem  domioion,  Jdkah-a  and 
Bdntam  having  been  effectually  separated  iirom  them. 

Sultan 
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Sultiui  Agung  is  r^resented,  even  by  ^e  Dutch,  as  a  well  infornied  and    ^f^g 
ealightened  prince.    He  extended  his  dominion  not  only  over  all  Java  and       — ' ' 
Mad^a,  but  carried  his  conquests  to  Ldndak  and  other  states  on  Borneo.       Anm. 
He  died  in  the  Javan  year  1568,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Pangirtm 
Aria  Priibur  or  Aria  Matdirem,  then  twenty-six  years  of  age. 

This  prince,  on  account  of  his  modier  being  a  princess  of  OiMbon, 
succeeded,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  elder  brother :  he  held  his  court  at 
PUrett  and  is  represented  as  the  most  severe  and  tyrannical  of  Javan  sove- 
reigns. During  a  visit  made  by  the  chief  of  Chdribon  to  Matdrem,  he 
received  the  disUnction  of  Abdul  Rdchman  Sakiden,  in  addition  to  the  title 
of  Sus^man  AmangkHrat  Senapdti  TngiMga,  which  he  had  assumed  on  bis 
accession.  On  this  occasion  it  is  stated,  that  he  again  conferred  on  the 
Sultan  of  Qidribon  all  the  eastern  districts  of  the  isdand  to  the  westward  of 
T^gUy  the  supposed  limit  of  the  Mq^apd/iit  empire,  that  is  to  say  the  dis- 
tricts of  BrcAe^,  Tegdi,  Panuilang,  Uhgdmi,  Wirad^sa,  PakaUm^an,  BdUmg, 
Kenddl,  and  Kaliwtatgu.  The  Dutch  had  already  firmly  established  their 
capital  at  Batavia,  and  secured  an  influence  in  many  of  the  former  depen- 
dencies of  Java,  particularly  at  Sti&addnq  on  Borneo  and  PalenUidtig  on 
Sumatra. 

During  the  troubled  reign  of  this  prince,  the  Dutch  appear  first  to  have 
entered  into  a  written  agreement  with  the  acknowledged  sovereigns  of  Java. 
A  treaty  was  ratified  at  Batavia  in  the  second  year  after  his  accession,  on 
the  S4tb  September  1646,  the  conditions  of  which  were  that  the  SwuMnan  a.d.  iHi. 
should  be  informed  annually,  by  an  ambassador,  of  the  nature  of  the  curio- 
sities which  had  arrived  from  Europe ;  that  all  priests,  or  other  persons, 
whom  he  mi^t  be  desirous  of  sending  to  foreign  countries,  should  be  con- 
veyed thither  in  the  Company's  ships ;  that  all  persons  who  should  desert  to 
either  country,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  their  debts,  should  be  given  tq) ; 
that  the  Company  and  the  Susuh^man  should  assist  each  other  against  their 
common  enemies ;  that  the  vessels  of  the  Sustihiinan's  sul^ects  should  be 
allowed  to  trade  to  all  places  under  the  Company's  authority,  except  Am- 
bon, Bdnda,  and  Temdti,  and  that  those  bound  to  MaldcOt  or  places 
situated  to  the  northward  of  that  settlement,  should  be  obliged  to  touch  at 
Batavia  and  to  apply  for  passes. 

A  treaty  was  also  entered  into  on  the  10th  July  1659,  between  the    ak.i«59. 
Outch  and  the  Sultan  of  Bantam,  through  the  mediation  of  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Pangirm  of  Jdml»i  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  all  pri- 
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wsers  of  war  and  deserten  should  be  nHituilly  ttBtondt  with  the  exoep- 
tioD*  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan,  of  those  who  had  embraced  the  Mshometan 
faith  more  than  three  months  previous  to  that  date»  thoae  who  had  submit- 
ted to  circumcision  since  that  date  to  be  sent  back,  or  if  slaves  and  unwiU 
ling  to  return,  the  Sultan  to  paj  the  valuie  o£  them  to  their  masters :  that 
the  Dutch  should,  as  heretofore,  have  a  permanent  residence  it  Bantam, 
for  which  purpose  the  same  building  was  to  be  given  which  they  bad  ooon- 
pied  before  the  war,  free  of  rent,  and  this  building  to  be  secured,  at  Ae 
Sultan's  expense,  against  any  hostile  attempts :  that  tiie  river  of  Vh^p^ 
Jdtoa  should  form  the  boundary  of  the  Bantam  territory. 

Certain  provisions  were  made  also  to  prevent  illicit  trading. 

Shortly  after  his  accession,  the  chief  of  Baiambdngartt  aided  by  forcea 
from  BdU,  again  revolted,  and  an  army  was  sent  against  him.  The  troc^ 
however,  were  no  sooner  set  in  motion,  thui  a  plot  was  concerted  against 
the  prince's  life,  with  the  knowledge  of  his  younger  tuother,  ABti  but 
intelligence  of  it  being  communicated  to  the  prince.  Aria  Saliagsaigt  who 
had  been  the  instigator  of  the  plot,  was  with  his  son  bdie&ded,  on  the  spat 
where  a  new  krdton  was  erecting.  On  the  intercession  of  PangerSn  Pur- 
hdya,  the  prince  was  disposed  to  be  lenient  to  bis  brother,  as  well  on 
account  of  hb  age  as  a  strong  aflfectimi  which  he  bore  towards  him.  As- 
cmding  the  royal  eminence,  the  prince  ordered  the  heads  of  the  partiea  io 
be  brought,  and  summoning  hb  brotba  AUt  into  hn  presence  ^aced  the 
beads  before  him,  saying,  **  behold  the  reward  of  those  who  have  attempted 
*<  to  overthrow  my  authority.  Bring  b^ore  me,  without  delay,  all  youi 
"  foUoweifl."  The  PangSrm  immediately  retired,  and  not  knowing  what 
was  to  be  the  result,  imisediately  asaemhied  all  hb  adhn^nts  and  attend- 
ants, and  informed  them  of  what  bad  passed,  when  they  unanimous^ 
agreed  to  amAk  the  Stts^mm's  party,  urging  that,  as  soon  as  the  Maiirem 
people  saw  them  commence  to  om^,  tl:^  would  join  them.  Tihs Paag^rm, 
who  was  quite  a  youth,  gave  into  the  plan,  and  they  forthwith  proceeded  to 
the  aJim  olun,  where  they  were  not  joined  by  a  single  man  o£  the  Makirtm 
people.  They  however  oom|nenced  arndk^  and  the  people  fled  in  eveiy 
direction,  until  Pmg^ax  Ckdkra  Ningrat  of  Mot/ifm  approached  AUt,  kissed 
his  feet,  telling  him  it  was  the  order  of  the  prince,  who  was  awars  of  thtt 
proceeding,  that  hb  persm  should  be  seized,  but  on  no  account  woonded 
<»*  bnrl^  and  implored  him  to  surrender ;  but  A&t,  disr^ardir^  hb  proposd, 
drsw  fab  kri&  and  stabbed  the  P^mgcrartt  who  died  on  the  spot.    Hie 
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Madnrese,  frbo  witoMsed  this  scene,  imoiediately  fell  npon  JU^  wbo  was 
aooa  dlf^tdwd.  The  Stis6nan  was  deeply  aftcted  at  the  lots  of  hb  hny 
^r,  and  in  the  vidence  of  his  agitation,  on  receiving  the  account  of  what 
had  passed,  wounded  himself  in  the  left  arm  j  and  from  this  period,  the 
Jaran  historians  state,  **  that  he  never  foi^ve  an  ofibnce  however  trifling. 
**  When  be  was  unhappy,  'he  always  put  to  death  those  who  were  the  cause 
**  of  his  unhappiness,  and  on  the  lightest  occasions  was  subject  to  the 
*•  most  violent  gusts  of  anger.*' 

It  is  related,  that  the  prince  evinced  great  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  this 
brother,  and  that  when  the  time  of  mourning  bad  expired,  he  wreaked  his 
vengeance  on  the  supposed  authors  of  this  calamity,  by  a  massacre  unparal- 
Med  in  the  annals  of  the  country.  A  rigorous  investigation  was  instituted 
to  ascertain  the  abettors  and  accomplices  in  this  attack  gainst  the  prince's 
life,  and  for  tbis  purpose  a  commission  was  appointed  under  the  direction  ci 
his  favourites.  The  chiefs  c^  the  four  quarters  of  the  capital  were  directed 
to  inscribe  the  names  of  all  the  priests  within  their  respective  divisions, 
onder  pretext  that  the  prince  intended  to  confer  certain  marks  of  dtsttno- 
tion  upon  tliose  who  resided  at  MatSrem,  but  in  fitct  to  prevent  their 
esct^ }  for  no  sooner  were  the  registers  made,  than  a  cannon  was  fired 
finm  the  palace,  as  a  signal  to  comm«»ce  the  slaughter,  and  within  less 
than  half  an  hour  all  the  priests,  whether  guilty  or  innocent,  wHh  their 
wires  and  children,  amounting  to  upwards  of  six  thousand  souls,  wen 
inhumanly  and  indiscriminately  butchered. 

On  the  following  morning,  when  the  Statinan  appeared  in  public,  Iw 
seemed  much  agitatec^  and  remained  without  saluting  his  courtiers  or  utter- 
ing »  word  for  the  space  <^  an  hour.  He  then  addressed  himself  to  his 
unde  Purbdya,  saying  that  the  priests,  who  ought  to  have  set  an  exaaqite 
to  others,  trad  conspired  against  his  life ;  and  to  cover  the  atrocity  of  Hke 
massacre,  he  brought  forward  three  or  four  priests,  who  Jiad  been  purposely 
ssved  from  the  general  slaughter,  and  from  whom  it  was  easy  to  obtain 
-whatever  evidence  best  suited  his  purpose. 

la  the  war  ^^inst  Balambdngan,  although  the  MatSrem  forces  were  sne- 
cesaful  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  capital,  the  chief  and  his  prindpd 
adherents  fled  to  BdU.  fffra  Qima  was  anxious  to  follow  them ;  but  a 
■erioos  illness  breaking  out  amoi^  the  troops,  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
them,  and  retreat  wi&  the  fbw  who  had  enrvived,  ia  number  not  exceeding 
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MaUrtm.  f^  thousaod.  On  reaching  Kedhi,  intelligence  was  sent  to  Maiarem  of  the 
- —  failure  of  the  expedition,  when  the  SusHnan  immediately  ordered  the  chie£ 
Anini.  Wira  G^ina,  with  all  his  family,  to  be  put  to  death,  under  the  pretext  of 
punishing  his  want  of  success,  but  in  reali^  to  satisfy  a  revenge,  which  he 
had  long  been  anxious  to  gratify,  against  this  chief,  on  account  of  his 
having,  during  the  Ufe-time  of  his  father,  preferred  a  complaint  against 
him  for  carrying  off  one  of  his  concubines. 

It  is  said,  that  the  father  of  his  first  rdtu  (queen)  having  a  pet  fowl, 
which  had  been  produced  from  a  jungle  hen  and  a  domestic  cock,  brought 
it  as  a  curiosity  into  the  krdton  and  gave  it  to  the  Sushum.  The  Susihan  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  an  omen,  that  as  soon  as  the  Pangiran  AdipdU  became  of 
age  he  would  quickly  obtain  the  throne,  assembled  his  pengdwa  and  in- 
formed them  of  his  apprehensions.  The  Pangiran  on  hearing  of  it,  imme- 
diately called  all  his  family  t<^tber,  tu  the  number  of  sixty  persons,  who 
on  the  first  day  that  the  Sttsiman  appeared  in  pubhc  sat  themselves  down  in 
tears  under  the  waringen  tree.  The  Sus^inan  inquiring  their  object,  they 
called  God  and  the  Prophet  to  witness,  that  they  were  innocent  of  the  bare 
thought  of  any  thing  which  should  alarm  the  mind  of  the  Stts&mm,  and 
intreated  that,  if  he  anticipated  sorrow  or  misfortune  from  them,  he  would 
put  them  to  death  immediately,  and  avert  the  apprehended  calamity.  The 
Su&Hnan  desired  them  not  to  listen  to  people  who  told  them  such  stories, 
and  retired.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  Pang&an  Adipdti  fell  desperately 
in  love  with  a  young  woman,  who  from  her  infancy  had  been  brought  up 
under  an  aged  nubitri  for  the  royal  embrace.  Becoming  dangerously  ill  on 
her  account,  he  at  length  communicated  the  cause  to  hia  grandfather, 
Pangiran  Pdkik,  who  prevailed  on  the  mdn^  to  part  with  her  for  two  thou- 
sand rings,  one  thousand  dollars,  and  a  kdti  of  gold.  The  young  pair  were 
immediately  married.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Susunan  became  apprized 
of  the  transaction,  he  caused  his  son,  the  Pangiran  Adipdti,  to  appear 
before  him  with  his  young  bride,  and  then  directed  him,  in  his  presence, 
to  stab  her  to  death.  He  afterwards  banished  his  son,  and  sentenced  the 
P^tgiran  Pdkik,  with  all  his  family,  to  capital  punishment ;  and  this  aged 
chief,  with  his  wife,  Rdtu  Pdndan,  and  his  relations,  to  the  number  of 
forty,  were  accordingly  put  to  death  on  the  aiun  alun. 

It  is  even  related,  among  the  atrocities  committed  by  this  prince,  that  he 
violated  his  own  daughter,  Rdtu  BrdvoOf  who  was  affianced  to  the  son  of 
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Pmambdhan  Qiri  Ldga  of  ChMhon^  and  th»t,  on  the  death  of  one  of  his  "'•^ 
wiveSt  Rdtu  PamdUmg,  he  confined  sixty  of  her  attendants  in  a  dark  room,  a.d.i669.'. 
iand  deprived  them  of  food  until  they  all  died.  s«]t»Tts«i 

The  injuBtice  and  severity  of  the  Sus^rum  became  still  greater  as  he 
advanced  in  years.  His  fits  of  anger  became  more  frequent,  and  the  day 
and  night  were  employed  in  barbarous  executions.  Life  enjoyed  no  secu- 
rity :  every  one  was  upon  his  guard,  and  fears  and  apprehensions  wrought 
among  people  of  the  highest  and  the  lowest  rank.  At  length:  the  attention 
of  the  chiefs  having  been  directed  to  the  Pemg^an  Adtpdti,  who  had 
evinced  a  kind  disposition  in  the  presents  he  was  continually  making  to  the 
poor,  they  implored  him  to  assume  the  government ;  and  the  young  prince 
entering  into  their  views,  formed  an  agreement  with  the  celebrated  chief, 
THina  Jdya,  who  was  the  nephew  of  ^e  Bopdti  of  Madura,  Qt6kra 
N4ngrat.  It  was  by  these  means  arranged,  that  while  Chdhra  Ningrat  was  at 
Matdrem,  Tr^na  Jdofa  should  forthwith  proceed  to  Mad&ra,  and  there 
heading  the  Madurese  and  the  people  of  the  eastern  provinces,  first  rear 
the  standard  of  rebellion,  while  the  young  prince  himself,  to  preserve 
appearances,  should  remain  at  the  court  of  his  father,  in  seeming  ignorance 
of  what  was  going  on.  No  sooner  had  Tritna  36ydt  in  prosecution  of  this 
plan,  declared  the  independence  of  Madiera^  than  there  arrived  at  Paa&- 
ruan  a  considerable  force  from  Makdsar,  headed  by  Ddin  Galdngsong  and 
Ddm  Mandpok.  An  army  sent  against  them  from  Matdrem  was  repulsed, 
and  the  provinces  of  Pashnan,  ProboUngo,  Wtrasdba,  and  J^fan^  sub- 
mitted to  their  arms. 

The  first  establishment  of  the  Mak^sars  in  Java  appears  to  have  taken 
place  A.  D.  167^,  when  a  chief  from  Celebes,  named  Krdin  Monte-mardniy     aJ>>  f  s- 
with  numerous  followers,  left  his  country  in  discontent  and  settled  in  Java, 
to  the  eastward  of  StarabdyOy  near  Bes&Hy  where  he  collected  all  the  vaga- 
bonds of  the  countiy,  and  committed  great  depredations  by  sea  and  land. 

In  this  dilemma,  and   finding  himself  unequal  either  to  dislodge  the 
Makdsar  establishment  or  to  reduce    the  Madurese  to  submission,    the 
SusHnan  dispatehed  his  son,  Ptmg^an  Piigar,  to  the  Dutch,  A.  D.  Iff76,    a.d.i«w. 
mth  various  presents,  soliciting  Uieir  aid. 

A  second  army  was  immediately  assembled,  and  directed  to  proceed  by 
the  route  of  Japdra,  where,  according  to  the  Javan  accounts,  the  chiefs 
had  instructions  to  ask  the  assistance  of  all  the  white  people  who  had  fac- 
tories there,  Dutch,    French,   and  Portuguese,  and  in  case  of  refusal,  to 
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drive  then  firDin  tbe  countiy.  On  tbia  occasion  the  Dutch  commandant  at 
Japdra  it  represented  aa  having  said,  "  that  this  applicatitm  on  the  part  o£ 
"  the  Sus^noTi,  was  what  the  Dutch  had  been  long  anxious  for,  and  that  he 
**  was  readj^  to  obey  Iiis  ordera  and  sacrifice  his  life  in  his  service." 

Tfaii  army  was  not  more  successful  than  the  former  in  reducing  the 
revested  provinces  to  submission  ;  but  by  the  aid  of  the  Dutch,  who  had 
Cnborked  a  coansiderable  force  from  Jc^dra,  the  Makiear  chief  was  driven 
flron  his  poet  t  all  the  wounded  w«e  brot^t  to  Jap^a.  They  also  saved 
tbe body  <^  Uieir  cMeC  iVa  W'tra  Tn&na,  who  was  killed  on  the  occasioni 
and  sent  it  to  Matdran. 

It  appean  that  the  assistance  sent  by  the  Dutch  on  this  oecauon, 
coosisted  of  four  ships  and  senral  smaller  vcssds  with  troc^w,  which  were 
zeinfbrced  at  Japdra  by  the  Stisinanfa  troops  and  vessels.  "  Having  arrived 
to  the  northward  of  Mad&rOy  thqr  landed  tbe  troops,  durti^  the  night* 
in  the  ligrest,  and  in  the  morning  sent  a  present  to  the  Mak4sar  ^^^^ 
ftqnestii^  his  permission  to  take  in  fresh  water,  <^  which  th^  stood  ta 
aeed,  aUcging  it  to  be  their  intention  to  depart  immediately.  This  request 
being  gnnted,  the  guns  were  landed,  and  batteries  thrown  up  behind  the 
water-casks.  An  attack  was  then  made  upon  the  enemy's  works,  and  in  a 
ftv  days  the  wbol*  were  dem<4isbcd,  the  db^  Kram  Mtmte-marimt  killedi 
and  Bomerom  prisoners  taken." 

Os  this  inteltigenctt  reaching  Matdretttf  the  8us6nan  assembled  all  fas 
finsUy  md  cbkft,  aod  directed  another  attack  to  be  made  upon  tbe  hostile 
forces.  A  third  army  was  soon  assembled  at  Japdra^  where  tbe  Dutch 
trere  ready  to  jean  tbem:  in  the  meantime,  however,  Triana  Jaya  foraud  an 
fllKanv*  with  tbe  Mak^swb 

The  Pem^hrtat  A^atit  who  was  appointed  to  a  command  in  this  army, 
totd  charge  of  tbe  rear  diviakm,  whidk  be  had  so  arranged  as  to  be  able  te 
act  as-  emergascy  mi^  require :  bat  he  was  soon  released  from  his  deubt% 
for  3V(lMr  Jii^a  forgetting  Uie  agreement  wbidi  he  had  entered  into  with  this 
pvmce,  n«  soMKr  saw  Iwnadf  thus  successful  m  the  easteru  provinces,  than 
he  aesnued  the  sovereignty  himself,  ajid  caused  himself  to  be  installed, 
under  the  title  of  Prdbu  Mddur6ia  Stttapdti  Ingakigth  >tnd  confirmed  his 
alliance  with  tbe  Mak^sars  by  grrir^  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  their  chief, 
DSn  GdkngaeHg^ 

The  conditions  of  tbia  alliance  are  said  to  bare  been,  that  Trdna  3S^ 
shoidd  be  placed  on  tbe  throne  of  MeOirtm,  Dm  GaUt^song  iq^x^ted 
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^i^  of  SwMfM  and  FatAruan,  Dam  Mandpoky  thkePoi  tbe  eastern  and 
v«fltem  difltricti  of  Baiambdngant  and  Sheik  K^ran,  a  crafty  Ar$b,  chief 
a£  MadOra. 

After  a  desperate  engagement,  the  forces  of  Tr^na  Jthfa  were  again 
successful.  As  a  last  effort,  therefore,  the  venerable  Tang^an  Purb^Of 
uncle  of  the  Sm&nan  and  nearly  eighty  years  of  ^e,  summoned  wSL  the 
chiefs  to  follow  him,  and  goh^  himself  into  the  field  of  battle  perfotmed 
extraordinaiy  feats  of  valour,  till  his  horse  having  been  Avat  under  him* 
and  having  himself  for  some  time  fought  on  foot,  he  was  overpowered,  and 
bis  scattered  forces  compelled  to  retreat  towards  MaUirem. 

Triim  J&ya  being  now  in  full  possession  of  Svrabd^a  and  the  eastern 
districts,  pursued  his  success  as  far  as  Ji^pdra.  Here,  however,  he  was 
eflectually  resisted  by  the  chief,  Angihdi  Wdngtfud^  and  the  Dutdi,  and 
obliged  to  retreat. 

As  another  division  of  his  army,  under  JRdden  JDdnOang  Wiehdna,  r^idly 
approached  Matdtem,  the  Susiinan  again  ^pUed  to  the  Dutch,  who  sent 
one  of  the  members  of  government,  Admiral  Spedman,  to  assist  htm  widi 
a  considerable  force  by  land  and  sea.  The  admiral  left;  Batavia  in  December 
1676  A.  D.,  and  shortly  t^peared  before  dUribon^  reducing  to  sulnnission 
the  coast  districts  from  thence  to  Jap&ra.  The  &uit  of  this  success,  on  the 
part  of  the  Dutch,  was  the  contract  of  February  l677»  of  which  the  chief 
stipulations  were : — that  the  l^a^nan  and  Dutch  should  assist  each  other 
against  their  common  enonies,  on  condition  that  the  expenses  of  the  war 
should  be  repaid  by  the  par^  assisted:  that  the  Dutch  jurisdiction  at 
Batavia  should  extend  to  the  JtnisDtrR^  river,  and  theJavuM  tivingtot^ 
westward  of  a  line  drawn  ft-om  that  river  to  the  80uth»n  shore  should  be 
considered  on  the  Dutch  territory :  that  the  Dutch  should  b«  allowed  to 
export  and  import  all  qsecies  of  goods  axtd  merchandize  duty  fi«e,  and  to 
establish  a  factory  on  any  ^lot  whidi  they  might  deem  ccmvenient :  that 
Makiisars,  Maliyus,  and  Moormen,  who  had  not  Dutch  passes,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  trade  or  settle  in  the  states  of  the  Sia^mwi :  that  the  Suaiman 
should  engage  to  reimburse  the  Dutdt  iot  the  expense  incurred  in  assisting 
him  against  the  Mak^re  and  Madurese,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and 
fi%  thousand  dollars,  and  three  tbonsand  lasts  of  rice,  deliverable  at  Bata- 
via :  that  in  the  event  of  a  peace  being  concluded  between  his  highness  mid 
his  enemies,  through  ^e  mediation  of  the  Dutch,  bis  highness  should  abide 
by  their  decision ;  but,  that  if  no  accommodation  was  efiected  by  the  dOth 
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a.'d.'  im'.    thousand  reals,  for  the  expenses  of  the  war :  that  the  Dutch  ^ould  etation 

Saltan  Tegri    ao  adequate  force  on  Japdra  hill,    in   order   to  preserve  that   place  for 

the  Sus6nan,  which  force  was  also  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  his 


Admiral  Speelman  was  invested  hy  the  Susdnan  with  full  powers  to  act 
against  the  Madurese  and  Mak^ars,  and  to  conclude  such  treaties  with 
them  as  he  should  deem  proper,  without  any  restriction  whatsoever,  and  all 
the  Susienan's  subjects  were  commanded  to  join  the  standard  of  the  admiral 
wherever  he  might  arrive. 

,.  In  May  following,  the  allied' fo;:ces  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Susdnan  gained 
a  victory  over  JViina  Jdya,  wlio'was  obliged  to  fly  to  Kediri,  leaving  behind 
him  upwards  of  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon. 

At  length  the  enemy  being  still  in  possession  of  all  the  f:entral.  provinces, 
and  the  trifling  force  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Susi&nan  to  raise  being 
defeated  in  every  skirmish,  fear  and  dismay  struck  the  remnant  of  the 
Matdrem  forces ;  and  the  invading  army  having  subdued  Pf^ang  were 
entering  Matdrem,  when  the  Susdnan,  seeing  no  hope  for  safety  except  in 
flight,  assembled  his  family  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  collecting  the 
regalia  quitted  his  capital  with  his  .four  sons,  tuid  mounted  on  an  elephant, 
took  a  westerly  direction.     This  was  in  the  Javan  year  1600. 

On  the  next  day  (June  I677),  the  hostile  troops  entered  Matdrem^  when  a 
force  was  immediately  detached  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  prince,  who  had 
pushed  on  to  the  KSndang  hills,  and  halted  at  K(^inar  with  an  intention  of 
making  a  stand.  Hearing  of  the  strength  of  the  pursuing  force,  how- 
ever, he  left  his  family  at  that  place,  and  proceeded  with  only  his  son,  the 
Pimgercm.  AdipdH,  to  the  village  Pasirdman,  where  being  seized  with  a 
mortal  complaint  he  soon  died.  On  his  death-bed  informing  his  son  that  he 
felt  bis  end  approaching,  he  thus  addressed  him,  "  You  must-  assume 
«  the  sovereignty  of  Java,  which  has  descended  to  you  from  your  fore- 
"  fathers.  Make  friends  with  the  Dutch,  and  by  their  assistance  you  may 
"  be  enabled  to  reduce  the  eastern  provinces  to  submission.  I  deliver  over 
"  to  you  part  of  the  sacred  pusdka  and  regalia  of  the  country  ;  and  now 
■'•  let  my  body  be  carried  to  a  spot  where  the.  earth  is  fragrant,  and  there 
"  let  it  be  buried." 

In  conformity  with  the  wish  of  the  deceased,  his  body  was  carried  across 
the  country  towards  Tegdlt  in  search  of  a  spot  where  the  earth  was  sweet- 
scented. 
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still .  held  in  high  veneration ;  and  it  is  from  this  circumstance  that  this 
priiice  is  distinguished  hy  the  appellation  of  Sus^nan  Tegdi-wdng'i,  or 
Tegdl-drum ;  drum  and  •wdng'i  signifying  fragrant. 

The  rebel  forces  bad,  in  the  mean  time,  taken  possession  of  Matdrem, 
and  found  among  the  articles  of  plunder  the  crown  of  Majapdhtt^  with 
several  other  parts  of  the  regalia,  which  had  been  left  behind  in  the  hasty 
departure  of  the  pnnce,  together  with  two  of  his  daughters,  named  Keleting 
Wiai^u  and  Keleting  Kunmg.  The  plunder  was  immediately  dispatched  to 
Kediri,  where  the  rebel  chiefs  had  established  their  head  quarters,  and 
equally  divided  between  TrUng  Jtfya  and  Krcdn  Gal^song,  with  the  excep- 
iibn  of  the  regalia  and  of  the  daughters  oPthe  Sushum  whom  Tirhui  Jdofa 
espoused. 

The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Modern  people  is  estimated  at  fifteen 
thousand  killed,  and  on  the  side  of  the  eastern  people  at  somewhat  lees. 

It  is  said  in  some  accounts,  that  the  late  Susiinan  having  failed  to  persuade 
his  son,  Pangeran  Adipdti,  to  assume  the  goverunient,' gave  to  another  of 
his  SODS,  Pangiran  Pugar,  the  pusdka  kris,  nutisa  n^lar,  and  the  spear 
kidi  paleret,  in  consequence,  of  which  Pangeran  Pugar,  with  his  brothers; 
returned  to  Bdgelen,  where  assuming  the  title  of  Susiinan  Senapdti  Inga- 
Idga  Abdul  Rdchmen  Sahidin  Panatagdma,  he  assembled  a  considerable  force, 
and  proceeding  to  Matdrem  regained  possession  of  it. 
.  Aft^r  the  interment  of  the  deceased  Susiinan  at  TegtU,  Mdrta  lAyOy  the 
chief  of  that  province,  urged  the  Pangeran  Adipdti  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment, and  first  to  establish  himself  at  TegtU,  until  he  had  collected  a 
6u£Bcient  force  to  attack  the  eastern  people,  offering  his  services  to  collect 
for  him  as  many  people  as  would  be  required ;  but  the  prince  still  declined, 
not  having  the  courage  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  authority  that 
belonged  to  his  family,  and  requested  Mdrta  lAya  to  procure  for  him  a 
vessel,  in  which  he  might  proceed  to  Mecca,  being  resolved  to  relinquish 
for  ever  the  cares  of  government  and  to  become  a  Hdji.  Mdrta  lAyOy 
although  he  had  vessels  at  his  disposal,  evaded  a  compliance  with  the 
prince's  request,  -  in  the  hope  that  he  might  alter  his  resolution,  and  still  be 
induced  to  assume  the  government.  The  prince  retired  to  Bdnywnas, 
and  performed  a  penance  in  one-  of  the  mosques.  He  is  said  on  the 
seventh  day  to  have  fallen  asleep,  land  to  have  dreamt  "  that  the  roof  of 
**  the  mosque  opened,  as  if  it  were  carried  up  in  the  air,  when  a  fuU  and 
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f  bri^t  moon  sppeancU  which  diffused  its  lustre  over  «11  Java,  after  which 
<*  it  i^roached  and  altered  his  breast."  Encouraged  bjr  thit  omen,  the 
prince  changed  his  determination,  and  recoUecttng  the  words  of  his  father, 
bethought  himself  of  obtaimng  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch.  He  in  canse- 
quenoe  dispatched  two  messengers  to  Batavia  for  ud. 

The  prince  then  sent  orders  to  Mdrta  Uyd  at  Te^  to  collect  as  many 
faeces  as  poesible ;  he  likewise  dispatched  trus^  people  to  the  Diia  DAum, 
in  search  of  the  flower  called  w^dya  mdia,  there  being  a  superstitious  notion 
among  the  Javans,  that  if  in  their  distress  thej  are  able  to  obtain  this 
flower,  whatever  thej  undertake  will  prosper. 

Maria  Ld^a  immediatelj  exerted  himself  with  great  zeal  and  e£^  to 
assemUe  bis  adherents,  in  the  hope  that,  by  shewing  a  la^e  force,  he 
might  induce  the  prince  to  relinquish  his  idea  of  receiving  succour  from 
th«  Dutch.  On  the  arrival  of  this  succour  at  Teg<U,  he  addressed  him 
pubUclj  as  follows ;— '*  Sire,  I  have  felt  excessive,  shame  in  bearing  that 
f  yom  ki|^oes0  is  desirous  of  soliciting  aid  from  the  Hdhnden,  as  if  jou 
**  were  yours^  in  waul  of  atea.  I  am  now  ready,  with  numerous  fol* 
«  lowen,  to  perform  whatever  you  please,  if  you  will  only  confer  upon 
'*  ne  the  nccessaiy  authority.  Give  me  but  your  orders,  and  I  will  my. 
^  self  extirpate  your  enemies."  lite  prince  r«[riied,  **  What  signifiea 
**  your  shame,  Mdrta  Ld^a?  I  have  requested  assistance  from  the 
**  Dutch,  because  it  is  always  agreeable  to  rely  on  one's  friends ;  and  it 
**  was  foretold  by  my  great  grandfather,  Su^m  Agung^  that  tbe  Dutch 
**  would  assist  his  descendants."  Mdrta  Ld^a  Was  silent.  The  messen* 
gers  now  returned  with  the  •w^aya  flowers,  on  which  the  prince  assumed 
tbe  title  of  Swunan  AmangHrat  SenapdH  Ingaldga,  Sec. ;  and  soon  after- 
wuds,  the  Dutdi  agreed  to  give  him  the  assistance  required. 

When  the  Dutch  force  was  landed,  the  Sttstinan  received  the  visit  of 
the  admiral  and  officers  in  state.  The  Dutch  officers  being  introduced 
stood  in  a  row  with  their  hats  in  their  bands ;  but  Mdrta  Ijdya,  considering 
it  disrespectful  that  any  one  should  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign, 
ordered  them  immediately  to  m  down  in  the  manner  of  the  Javans,  and 
was  proceeding  to  compel  the  admiral  to  do  so,  when  the  SusAnan  seeing 
the  confosion  in  which  all  were  thrown,  applied  to  his  late  ambassador  to 
the  Dutch  for  an  explanation.  When  he  learnt  that  they  shewed  respect 
1^  bowing  their  heads  only,  he  was  satined,  and  deaured  Mdrta  Ldya  not 
tomterfere  with  them. 
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**  The  8u»6nm  tliea  inqaired  the  name  of  llie  commaiidVf  who  irfUf  in- 
forming him  that  he  had  the  rank  of  admiral,  approached  hin,  saying, 
that  he  was  ordered  by  the  government  of  Bauvia  to  proceed  to  Tegdlt 
with  a  foKK  of  Europeans,  Mak&sars,  &c.,  and  to  aER>rd  him  every 
asuatance  he  might  require  in  the  eitablishmdnt  of  hia  aathority.  Hiere 
were  Undcd  valuable  presents  for  the  prince,  among  which  was  ve^  8[ded(Ud 
ai^arel  as  worn  by  the  Hollanders,  to  which  the  prince  todc  such  a  liking 
that  he  immediately  clothed  himself  in  it  The  Datoh  force  wad  then 
divided,  and  the  admiral  embarked  with  one  division  for  Japdta,  wt^ 
the  other  aocompsnlad  the  pridce,  who  proceeded  by  land  to  PahtldngOH, 
jmd  afterwards  with  bis  followers  by  sea  to  Japdarai* 

**  On  the  arrival  of  the  admiral  at  JapdfUj  he  inquired  of  Wdtigaa  Dipd^ 
the  chief  of  that  place,  who  had  rendered  assistance  iti  repelling  the  rebels 
«t  the  time  they  attacked  Japdra  t  To  which  the  latter  replied,  *'  The 
**  successful  renstanee  waa  principally  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  French, 
'*  English,  and  Dutch  factories."  Hie  admiral  then  consulted  with  hik 
officers,  and  observing  that  the  Engliih  and  French  seemed  to  be  pr^erred 
to  the  Dutch,  or  at  any  rate  considered  on  the  same  footing,  he  cdlecl 
^e  chiefs  of  the  French  and  English  Victories,  and  presenting  them  with 
twenty  thousand  df^an,  said  it  was  the  gift  of  the  £r«ninan,  who  directed 
that  they  would  quit  Japdra.  The  chiefs  of  the  two  factories  todc  the 
money,  but  did  not  widi  to  depart,  ailing  that  there  were  no  vessels  te 
convey  them  away }  to  whlcb  the  admiral  replied,  Uiat  in  that  case  he  had 
the  further  orders  of  the  Stuinan  to  provide  them  with  a  vessel.  Hie 
people  belonging  to  the  two  ftctories  were  then,  with  all  their  propoty, 
public  and  private,  embarked  on  board  a  Dutch  transport.  The  vessk 
saiied,  but  nothing  more  was  ever  beard  of  the  English  and  French  who 
were  embarked  in  her.  The  Dutch  then  repaired  tiieir  lastroments 
*f  war." 

Another  account  is  as  Icdlows :  **  When  the  admiral  arrived  at  Jap&ta^  bf 
fimnd  there  two  foreign  vessels,  «i  EagUsh  and  a  Frendi  ^p,  the  cheers 
of  which  said  they  had  put  in  there  in  disUesa,  and  could  not  proceed 
ItBTther  on  account  of  the  bad  state  of  their  idiips.  They  alio  represented 
that  they  had  assisted  the  Dutch  irtien  the  rebels  attacked  Japdra.  Tb» 
admiral  thanked  them  for  the  service  they  had  rendered,  and  presented 
them  with  ten  thousand  ddlar^  and  mdefod  theffl  to  procted  to  their 
own  cDODtry  in  one  of  his  veisels*" 
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**  On  the  arrival  of  the  Sus^rum  at  Japdra,  he  was  joined  by  a  considerable 
force  from  Tegdl  and  Demdk  ;  and  among  those  who  were  most  active  in 
the  support  of  the  Sus^inan's  authority  was  Merta  LdifO,  whose  aversion 
to  the  Dutch  still  continued.  The  admiral,  apprized  of  his  sentiments, 
applied  to  the  Sus^tum  for  his  destruction,  supporting  bis  application  by  a 
written  request  to  the  same  efiect  from  the  government  o£  the  capital,  and 
threatening  an  immediate  departure  to  Batavia  in  case  of  non-compliance. 

"  To  accomplish  this  end,  the  Susdnan  first  attempted  to  send  him  to  Kediri 
against  Triina  Jda^a  ;  but  Mdrta  lAya  obtaining  information  of  the  demand 
made  by  the  Dutch  for  his  life,  refused  to  attend  the  summons,  on  the 
pretence  of  sickness.  His  disobedience  so  enraged  the  Sux&nan^  that  he 
ordered  his  instant  death,  which  was  effected  in  the  following  manner. 
Mirta  Pdra  having  received  the  orders  of  the  prince  to  put  Mdrta  LSya  to 
death,  went  to  his  house,  accompanied  by  two  hundred  followers.  Mdrta 
lAya  having  been  apprized  of  the  Susunan's  anger,  he  collected  an  equal 
number  of  men. 

"  When  M^rtaP^fl  approached  him  he  was  seated  on  a  yellow  carpet  with 
a  drawn  kris  in  his  band,  and  being  informed  that  he  was  to  be  put  to  death 
by  order  of  the  Sus^noTit  Mdrta  Ldya  replied,  "  If  it  is  tfae  wish  of  the 
"  prince  that  it  should  be  so,  do  your  duty,  I  am  prepared."  Mertd  P^a 
then  drew  his  kris  and  stabbeil  Mdrta  Ldya  in  the  belly ;  but  while  he  did  so 
hjs  neck  received  in  return  the  his  of  Mdrta  Ltb/a,  which  separating  the 
throat  in  two,  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  two  chiefs  were  no  sooner 
wounded  than  the  followers  of  both  parlies  rushed  on  each  other,  and  a 
most  bloody  and  obstinate  engagement  ensued,  which  lasted  till  the  bodies 
of  nearly  the. whole  lay  weltering  round  those  of  the  chiefs." 

Measures  had  already  been  taken  for  the  diversion  of  the  rebel  forces  in 
Kediri.  A  Mak^ar  chief,  named  Krdin  Kadddrang,  in  the  service  of 
the  Dutch,  discovered  his  relationship  to  the  Mak^sar  chief  Galengiong,  and 
offered  to  bring  him  to  terms.  He  was  in  consequence  dispatched  secretly 
to  Kediri,  where  he  had  an  interview  witli  the  Mak^sar  chief,  who  was  his 
brother.  On  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  he  promised  that  tbey  would  assist 
him  on  Cel^es.  He  hesitated  to  come  over  immediately,  lest  he  should 
betray  Ti-hia  Jdya,  but  promised  to  join  the  allied  forces  when  they  should 
arrive  and  attack  Trdna  Jdya, 

Having  thus  secured  an  interest  with  the  Mak^sars,  one  division  of  the 
Dutch  forces,  under  the  admiral,  embarked  for  Surab4y<h  and  the  other* 
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with  Uie  Siu^naitf  commenced  their  march  by  land.  A  decisive  battle  took 
place  at  Kedirt ;  on  the  evening  previous  to  which*  it  is  asserted  the  Dutch 
bad  a  communication  with  Krain  Gidingsong,  to  know  his  intentions, 
when  the  latter  told  them,  "  attack  me  to-morrow,  and  I  will  make  arrange^- 
**  ments  for  the  flight  of  toy  forces."  Accordingly  the  next  mormng, 
before  daylight,  the  Dutch  troops  marched  to  the  hostile  camp,  where  they 
found  no  preparations  for  resistance.  Krain  GaUngstmg  immediately 
■ordered  a  retreat,  and  fled  himself  the  first,  leaving  behind  him  all  .the 
plunder  that  had  been  taken  at  Matdrem,  and  amoi^  other  things  the  crown 
of  M^aptUdt. 

The  siege  of  Kediri,  according  to  the  Dutch  accounts,  lasted  fifty  day^ 
and  it  was  at  last  taken  by  assault,  Tr^na  Jdya  making  his  escape.  Great 
liches'were  found  inthe  interior  of  the  palace,  and  many  cbestsof  Spanuh 
doUars,  ^besides  ingots  of  gold  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  regalia. 
The  S^ujlinan- claimed  nothing  but  the  crown  o{  Mtffapdiit,  leaving  the 
remainder  to  be  distributed-among  the  troops. 

When  the  crown  was  delivered  to  him,  it  appeared  that  its  most  ^lendid 
ornament,  the  large  centre  i  diamond,  was  missing.  This  the  Sifsiman  immft. 
diately  noticed,  and  inquiries  were  set  on  foot ;  but  to  the  great  afflictioii  of 
the  Sustm^  Mid  all  the  Javan  chiefi,  the  jewel  was  never  recovered.* 

Nine  Maliiaat  chiefe  afterwards  surrendered  to  the  Dutch  on  the  9th 
December,  when  they  received  pardon,  and  a  promise  that  they  should  be 
sent  to  Makisar. 

After  this  Trina  Jdya  collected  ail  his  forces,  and  marstudledthem  upon 
&e  plain,  as  if  to  receive  the  enemy  j  but  on  Uie  approach  of  the  Dutch 
troops  from  the  left  and  the  Javans  from  the  right,  his  army  was  panic  strudc 
and  fled  in  '  various  difections,  he.  himself  wiUi  bis  two  wives  escaping  to 
Atttang.  The  Sus^nan  allowed  the  Dutch  soldiers  to  plunder  md  possets 
themselves  of  every  Aing  left  by  the  rebels. 

Oidkra  Ningrat  having  quitted  hb  place  of  banishment  and  joined  the- 
Sus^nim,  was  sent  to  u^e  the  submission  a£  his  half-brother,-  IVimaJ^a, 
Cbdiara  Nhagrat  accordingly  went  in  seach  of  Trima  Jdya,  accompanied 
by  a  veiy.  few  followers,  and  having  found  him  at  Antang  he  addressed  him 
as  follows.  "  &other!  what  are  you  doing  and  whither  would  yon  fiy  ?. 
**  depend  upon  it,  if  you  persist  in  your  resistuice  to  the  will  of  tiie  Susiinant, 
"  he  will  disappoint  your  expectatimis,  and  if  you  compel  him  to  send.peo- 
*'  pie  to  arrest  you,  you  will  excite  his  implacable  displeasure.  I  have  come  to 
VOL.  II.  Z  "  you 

*  A  Dutch  officer  iiHcciued  of  twTii^  purloined  it. 
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**  you  as  qaicUy  as  possible;  for  my  heart  yearns  towaTds  you,  and  I  dread 
"  lest  you  should  come  to  any  misfortune.  If  you  wisk  it,  I  will  go  and 
*'  meet  the  Susdnan.  Bring  you  your  two  wives,  who  are  both  the  sisters  of 
*f  ibit  Susdtumt  throw  yourselves  together  at  hu  feet,  ask  forgiveness  for  any 
"  fifknce  you  have  committed,  and  perhaps  he  will  be  merciful  towards  you 
**  and  grant  you  pardon.  If  you  come  alone  in  that  way,  the  Sutibum 
-  cannot  act  against  you,  for  are  you  not  married  to  his  sisters  ?"  TfHoMi 
iS^a  Reflected  upon  what  C3i&hra.  Ningrat  said,  and  was  inclined  to  follow  hia 
advice,  saying,  "  IretunLabundanttbankstoyouioryour kindneastowaids 
"  me.  Your  advice  is  good  and  I  will  follow  it :  I  will  follow  you,  accom- 
**  panied  by  my  wives."  THbut  Jdya  with  bis  wives  afterwards  accompanied 
(Mkm  Ningrat  to  Ked^ri. 

*'  Chdkra  Ningrat  then  led  IHna  Jdxfa  witli  his  wives  to  the  ball  of  audi- 
ence, where  the  SusHnan  was  seated  with  the  admiral  and  numerous  Butdi 
officers.  Tr^tia  Ji^a  on  this  occasi<»i  did  not  wear  his  kris,  but  rolled  a 
chindi  cloth  round  his  body,  as  if  he  wne  a  prisoner. 
.  **  Tkey  fell  at  the  feet  xif  the  SiuArum,  imploring  fbrglveness  for  the  offence 
of  THma  J(^,  on  which  the  Stwinan  said,  «  It  is  well !  THma  JSya,  f(V 
*'  this  time  I  f<Hgive  you.  Gro  without  and  clothe  yourself  in  becoming 
"  apparel,  and  tiien  retura  to  ra^,  when  I  will  present  you  with  a  hnt^ 
'<'  and  instal  you  as  my  minister,  in  the  presenee  of  all  assembled.**  The 
jSustinon  then  gave  orders  tb^t  be  should  be  served  with.ai^arel.  The  heart 
of  Trwa  Jdya  became  highly  elated :  he  went  out  and  received  the  apparel 
firom  the  Su$iinan*s  people,,  and  then  returned  into  the  presence,  but  without 
wearing  a  km,  as  the  Suaiitum  had  intimated  his  intention  to  present  him 
with  one. 

<'  As  he  i4>proached,  the  Susman  desired  his  women  to  bring  him  the  krit 
named  Ki6i  bdihar^  which  was  still  unsheathed.  Az  soon  as  it  was  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  iSwt^ton,  he  said  to  TrmaJ^at  "  know,  THmaJda/a, 
"  that  I  have  given  my  word  that  I  would  never  sheathe  this  krU  exc^in 
<■  your  body:  receive  now  your  death  from  it  in  pnnishment  of  your 
"  o£fenoe."  Trfbu  J^a  was  nlcnt,  while  the  Sustman  standing  up  E4)proacb- 
ed  and  stabbed  him  with  his  hria  in  the  breast.  Returning  then  to  his 
throne  be  seated  himself,  and  ordered  his  people  who  were  assembled' to 
finish  the  vork  which  he  bad  be$;an,  whereupon  they  all  fdl  upon  THma 
Ji^fOf  the  unfortunate  wretch,  stabbing  him  in  a  thousand  places  and  cutting 
his  body  to  pieces.    They  then  severed  the  head  from  the  trunk,  rolled  it  in 
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>tbe  mud,  made  a  iii«t  of  it,  and  at  last  caBt  it  into  a  ditcii  fo;^  the  express 
order  of  the  Sus^man.  The  admiral  and  all.  the  Dutch  officere  aiid  pn^ 
.  were  present  at  this  execution  ;  but  though  they  appeared  asttmished  Bt  the 
conduct  of  the  Sus&nan,  they  remained  quiet  f^ctators  of  it."    - 

Such  is  the  account  given  bj  the  JaVans,  witJiout  reference  tothesbaw 
which  the  Dutch  had  in  the  transaction ;  but  from  tfaeDutch  aacomits  it 
appears,  that  THina  JAya  delivered  hifoself  up  under  a  stipubtion  widi  the 
Dutch  that  his  life  should  be  spared.  A  young  officei^  of  the  name  of 
Jet^kcTt  who  had  been  placed  by  the  General  (Cooper)  in  charge  of  the 
SutiiMan't  guart^  was  sent  by  the  Sutinqn  to  treat  with  jyiruL  Jda/a,  without 
any  communication  withor  authority  from  his  commaodtng  officer.  Valenfyn 
says  poaitivdly,  that  Jerigker  promised  himpardoo,  and  assured  him  of  his 
life )  but  Cooper,  annoyed  that  the  credit  of  taking  this  chief  should  thus 
have  been  wrested  from  him  by  a  junior  officer  acting  without  authority^ 
exasperated  the  Sus^inan  against  Tr^a  Jdofe,  and  threw  that  unferttmate 
chief  in  his  way  at  a  moment  when  his  passion  was  at  its  beigbt  lliis 
oatastR^e,  tays  Valentyi^  is  to  be  ascribed  to  no  one  but  the  jeak«s 
Cooper,  who  brought  it  about,  in  order  that  his  bad  cmldilct,  oppresstons, 
and  extortions,  which  were  well  known  to  Tr^ita  Jdya,  and  which  he  had 
intended  to  complain  of,  should  remain  concealed. 

THina  Jii^a,  at  the  time  of  his  surrender,  was  dressed  in  a  Fortngueae 
jacket,  and  wore  on  his  head  a  black  turbaa  edged  with  lace.  He  gave 
short  and  pertinrat  luiswers  to  the  questions  put  to  him.  On  his  coming 
before  Jengker  he  fell-  at  his  feet,  saying,  that  in  his  youth  it  bad  been 
predicted  that,  however  great  his  f<vtnne  mi^^  be,  still  he  riiould,  at  one 
time  of  his  life,  be  taken  prisoner,  and  that  since  this  was  his  destiny, 
he  r^oiced  in  baving  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  person  so  well  known  for 
his  humanity.  He  then  presented  to  him  his  km  with  a  golden  bow,  reqnett- 
ing  Jengker  to  keep  them  in  token  of  his  esteem.  Jenglur  lifted  him  up, 
promised  that  his  l^e  should  be  spared,  and  furthra-,  that  all  his  influence 
with  the  Dutch  government  and  the  SutAum  should  be  used  in  his  behalf. 
It  is  all^fed  in  the  Dutch  accounts,  that  the  immediate  canse  of  the  Sm^ 
narfs  conduct  on  this  occasion,  was  the  trreconcilable  hatred  which  7\iina 
J^gfa  still  evinced  towards  that  prince,  who,  he  said,  had  in  his  youth 
encouraged  bim  to  the  steps  he  bad  taken,  and  afterwards  abandoned 
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liUna  Jdya  surrendered  on  the  35tli  December  1679  A.D^  and  general 
tranquillity  ensued,  which  however  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  Panam- 
bdhan  Gin  having  in  his  possession  the  kris  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  the 
first  Surum,  it  was  demanded  of  him  by  the  Susiman  as  royal  property ;  but 
the  PemaTnbdhan  not  being  inclined  to  part  with  it,  and  disapproving  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Sus^man,  who  was  guided  by  Dutch  councils,  and  had  even 
adopted  their  dress,  replied,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  know  anything  of  the 
Stis^inatit  or  to  be  acquainted  with  him }  that  he  wished  to  wear  the  ib^, 
kdlam  mUnmgt  himself,  and  that  he  preferred  his  own  dignity  to  that  of 
such  a  chief.  The  Stisiinanj  enraged  at  this  answer,  proceeded  to  G4ri 
with  his  Dutch  allies,  where  an  engagement  took  place  and  the  Gin 
people  were  obliged  to  fly  :  the  Panambdkan  was  taken  and  put  to  death. 
In  this  affair,  a  cousin  of  the  Saturn  Kdli  J&ga  of  AdUdngOy  who  had 
followed  the  Sits&nan,  distinguished  himself  in  destroying  the  biotiier  of  tiw 
Ptmambdkan  Pangiran  Shiga  Sdri,  who  was  running  ambk  and  doing 
much  mischief ;  as  a  reward  for  which  service  the  Saturn,  in  the  presence  of 
■Ute  Dutch  commander,  declared  that,  for  ever  after,  the  descendants  of 
,that  chief  should  be  permitted  toreside  at  AdiMn^o,  and  not  be  called  upon 
ito.performanydutiesof  the  state. 

The  whole  of  the  eastern  provinces  having  now  submitted,  the  Swiinan 
returned  to  Semdirar^,  where  when  he  had  made  acknowledgementato  the 
.Di^ch  for  the  assistance  they  had  reodered  him,  the  commaeder  requested 
tbat.hewould'givethem  a  small  piece  of. ground  at  SerrUinmg  to  build  a  fort 
.upo'n,  which  wouldnot  only  be  convenient  for  the  protection  of  .their  trad«, 
.but  would  enable  them  to  come  to  the  assistance  ot  the  Susi&nant  if  neces- 
sary, at  a  shorter  notice. 

The  admiral  having  promised  that  he  would  station  a  suitable  force  at 
■  Semdrangt  which  the  5t«iiffan  might  at  any  time  employ  as  he  thought  proper* 
obtained  the  permission  he  applied  for. 

The  Javans  have  a  superstitious  belief,  that  when  once  ■misfortune  h^ 
.  fallen  on  a  place  so  generally-as  to  extend  to  the  common  people  (which  was 
the  case  at  MoAimn),  it  will  never  afterwards  prosper;  it  was  therefore 
determined  by  the  Sv^nan  to  change  the  seat  ot  empire  and  some  were 
for  fixing  it  at  Semdrang,  bat  at  last  it  was  determined  to  erect  it  in  the  wpod 
Wana  Kerta,  in  the  district  of  P^ang,  .which  was'good  land  but  uninha- 
bited. 
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The  new  capital  was  called  Kirta-ai^at  the  walls  of  which  Are  still  to  be    Kfrusw*. 
seen  on  the  road  to  S&ra-hSrta,  the  present  coital  of  the  Susdnan.  a.  J.  iah. 

During  all  these  transactions  Pangeran  Pugar  remained  at  Maltirem. 
The  Sus^nan  now,  for  the  first  time,  sent  him  information  <>f  his  establish- 
ment>  and  required  his  attendance  at  court.  The  Pangerattt  who  having 
heard  that  the  Sus6nan  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  dressing  afler  the  Dutch 
fashion,  had  been  strengthening  himself  as  much  as  possible,  under  an  impres- 
^ioD,  that  the  Susurum  supported  by  the  Dutch  was  not  bis  brother,  but  a 
foreigner,  .whom  they  had  raised,  to  answer  their  own  purposes,  received  " 
this  intimation  with  great  surprize,  and  sent  two  of  his  family  to  ascertain 
the  truth.  The  messengers,  who  were  interested  in  upholding  the  separate 
authority  of  their  master,  determined  to  encourage  his  mistake,  and  they 
represented  the  StaHnan  as  a  foreigner  from  Sdbrangt  elevated  by  tlie 
JOntch.  Upon  this  report  the  Pangeran  informed  the  Stts£man  that  he  could 
not  proceed  to  K^ta  Shv,  as  he  preferred  remaining  at  Matarem,  where 
he  was  established  as  the  legal  sovereign.  A  force,  consisting  of  Dutch  and 
Javan  troops,  was  in  consequeuce  marched  against  MaAircm  ;  at  first  the 
troops  of  Kirta~s{tra  were  .defeated*  but  in  a  second  attack  they  were  moite 
successful,  and  the  Pangeran  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight 

By  means  of  the  Ad^dti,  the  Paagdran  was  afterwards  assured  of  the 
Sustinan  being  his  brother,  when  be  agreed  to  go  to  Kerta-sArOt  provided 
the  Susinan  would  throw  off  his  Dutch  dress  and  iq>pear  in  his  native  cos- 
tume. To  this  the  sovereign  cotuented,  and  publicly  received  .his  brother 
wi^  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy  and  auction. 

The  authority  of  the  Stts&nan  was  now  firmly  established,  and  genend 
tranquillity  prevailed  for  some  years. 

A  new  cluracter  now  appears  on  the  stage,  under  the  title  of  SttrapdH, 
This  man,  whose  name  was  St  Untung,  had  been  the  slave  boy  of  a  Dutch- 
man at  Batavia,  of  the  name  of  Mor,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  of 
.low  origin,  but  to  have  been  advanced  to  the  highest  dignities,  even  a  seat 
.in  the  high  regency,  by  means  of  the  riches  and  in6ueoce  he  bad  acquired 
.through  the  services  of  this  slave,  to  whom  he  became,  in  consequence, 
.  much  Attached.  Mor,  however,  discovering  an  improper  intimacy  between 
Vatung  and  his  natural  daughter,  chastised  him  severely,  and  afterwards 
bad  him  confined  in  the  pubUc  block  or  stocks.  Untung  contrived  to  effect 
.his  escape  from  them  during  the  night,  and  to  release  bis  fellow  prisoners. 
They  then  fell  upon  the  guard  >trhich  came  to  mount  at  daylight,  and  taking 
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KeruSnn.  them  unawapesmassacred  the  whole.  B«Dg  thus  committed,  C^nfto^bent 
a.TTms.  his  courseto  the  high  lands,  and  afterwarda  to  Chhibon.  While  io  the  high 
Mu^kfinit.  laods  he  formed  a  coimection  vriih  a  fonnid^Ie  party  from  Bantam,  where 
a  civil  war  had  been  excited,  in  conseqaenceof  th6  Dutd>  haTing  elevated 
to  the  throne  a  son  of  the  deceasiHl  king,  contrary  to  the  express  directions 
of  the  father.  One  of  the' brothers,  PangSran  Purbd^Of  was  prevailed 
upon  to' joitl  a  certwn  AU^n,  a  fanatic  rebel,  who  had  raised  aboat  two 
thoasand  followers,  and  with  him  passed  through  Jo^^^d  and  the  JcLhi*v 
and'  Predngan  highlands,  increasing  their  tiumbeiB  as  they  went 

AUdm  having  proposed  to'  proceed  by  that  routa  to  Matdrem,  there  to 
stir  up  the  Sus&nan  against  the  Dutch,  the  Pangiran  being  tired  of  the 
journey  surrendered  to  the  Dutch  force  sent  against  tiiem ;  but  AH^ 
st6od  a  severe  engagenwnt,  and  ii^as  only  induced  to  surrender  by  means  of 
an  artifice  practised  upon  him.  Ah  European  officer  belonging  tothe  Dutch 
troc^s  disguised  himself  as  an  Arab,  and  being  wdl  versed  in  the  Arabic  and 
Malayu  languages,  obtained  an  interview  with  Abidm,  to  whom  he  repre- 
sented, that  having  himself  been  once  taken  prisoner  by  the  Dutch  he  had 
been  so  well  treated  that  he  would  advise  him  to  go  and  surrender  hims^. 
The  unfortunate  man  took  his  advice,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  commanding 
officer,  then  at  Chikdiong,  who  immediately  forwarded  him  to  Batavia, 
whence  he  was  sent  to  the  Cape  <^  Good  Hope  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  party  of  runaway  staves  under  Vntung,  who  had  now  assumed  tfae 
name  of  Santdna,  being  surprized  by  the  Dutch  force,  were  by  special 
orders  from  Batavia  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  ti»'  the  present.  The 
chief  appeu^  to  have  been  useful  to  the  Dutch,  and  to  have  been  employed, 
in  order  the  better  to  secure  the  surrender  of  Pang^an  Purbdya.  When  the 
Dutch  officer  went  with  a  small  party  to  receive  the  submission  of  this  chief, 
he  found  that  he  had  already  tied  his  spears  together  (the  sign  of  surrender) 
And  kept  no  arms  but  his  kris.  Ignorant  of  the  cuAoms  of  the  country, 
■  tbe  officer  demanded  that  the  Pangiran  should  also  deliver  this  we^mn  and 
his  personal  ornaments.  Tbe  demand  created  the  utmost  astonishment  in 
the  Pangiran,  who  instantly  asked  if  it  was  not  sufficient  humiliation  to  a 
prince  of  the  royal  blood  that  he  and  his  people  had  given  up  their  arms. 
Santdna  entreated  of  the  Dutch  officer  not  to  urge  tbe  deUvery  of  the  kris, 
and  to  consider  *'  that  the  bird,  although  caught,  was  not  yet  in  the  cage,'* 
but  to  no  purpose :  the  officer  persisted  in  his  demand,  and  insulted  Sant£$M 
in  presence  of  all  who  were  there  assembled.     The  Patigpran  seeing  that 
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nsutance  was  now  vain,  promised  compliance  next  morning;  but  during  Kcmsan. 
the  night,  to  the  inexpressible  mortification  of  the  officer,  be  effected  his  a.Tuu. 
escape.  ^  The  rage  of  the  officer  now  fell  so  violently  upon  Santdna,  that  a 
quarrel  ensued.  Santiina  and  his  followers  fell  upon  the  Dutch  party  and 
killed  many  of  tbem ;  the  officer  however  escaped.  Santdna  then  movt^ 
towards  Chiribon,  where  he  had  an  vSkk  with  a  chief,  named  Rdden  Surg^ 
pdti,  which  being  reported  to  the  Sultan,  that  chief  was  put  to  death  an4 
his  title  of  SurapdU  conferred  upon  Untwtg.  SttrapdU  then  proceeded 
towards  K£rta~s&ra  to  beg  assistance  agunst  the  Dutch,  leaving  several  <^ 
bis  followers  in  Bdnyumas,  under  the  direction  of  two  chiefs,  who  9PQp 
became  dreaded  as  noted  krdmam  or  rebels.  At  Kirta-slira  he  fpund  pro- 
tection from  the  prime  minister,  to  whom  he  related  all  the  particuUrs  o( 
the  story,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  which  related  to  the  establish- 
ment he  had  formed  in  Bdnywiaas,  This  district  being  now  declared  in  a 
state  of  revolt,  he  offered  to  bring  it  to  submission,  and  was  employed  by 
the  Susiaum  for  that  purpose :  he  accordin^y  proceeded  secretly  to  Bdi^yt^. 
mas,  where  aided  by  the  plan  he  had  before  laid,  he  caused  the  heads  of  tbft 
two  krdmau  to  be  secretly  cut  off  in  the  night,  and  the  r^ls  to  disperse, 
when  returning  to  KirtO'S&ra  and  producing  the  heads,  he  was  received 
ipto  the  highest  favour  by  the  Sus&nan* 

The  Dutch  hearing  of  his  fortune,  demanded  from  the  Susiitan  that  hi» 
p»«on  should  be  given  up  \  but  the  reply  of  the  Suaiman  vas,  *'  that  ^ira- 
<*  pdti  having  thrown  himsdf  on  his  protection  and  performed  a  signal 
"  service  to  the  empire,  he  could  not  give  him  up  ;  but  that  if  the  Dutch 
'*  wished  that  he  should  be  arrested,  they  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  arrest 
**  him  in  any. part  of  his  dominions." 

The  Dutch  accordingly  sent  a  force,  consisting  of  four  hundred  EurtK 
peans  and  si^  hundred  islanders,  under  the  orders  of  one  Tak,  an  officer 
who  had  incurred  the  suspicion  of  having  purloined  the  centre,  diamond 
from  the  M<9£^dhit  crown,  «)d  on  whom,  according  to  the  impression  which 
pervades  the  Dutch  accounts,  the  Sus&tum  had  determined  to  be  revenged. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Dutch  troops,  ^e  Sus&rum,  alarmed  ImX.  they  should 
succeed  in  arresting  Surapdti,  determined  to  afford  him  every  assistance, 
and  for  that  purixtse  directed,  that  when  they  arrived  the  B/tden  AdipdH 
(prime  minister),  who  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  SwapdU, 
sbonld  openly  espouse  his  cause,  and  pim^eed,  in  the  first  instance,,  to 
atudc  the  lines  of  the  Ad^dHs  of  Mad&ra  and  Svtah&ya^  who  after  a 
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KetttSni*.  skii-miah  should  retreat  to  the  abm  ahin  in  confusion,  exhibiting  all  the 
I'd!  is79'  appearance  of  a  defeat,  while  the  united  party  of  the  Rdden  Ad^ti,  aiid 
Mt»gk4ni.  Surapdti  should  appear  to  threaten  the  krdton.  The  Pangdran  Piigar  being 
strongly  attached  to  Surapdti,  received  orders,  that  if,  in  the  affiiir  with 
the  Dutch,  the  party  of  Surapdti  and  the  minister  should  be  worsted,  he 
should  render  them  assistance,  by  sending  his  people  to  them  clothed  in' 
white,  the  distinction  adopted  by  Surapdti, 

When  the  Dutch  arrived,  to  cover  appearances,  a  new  prime  minister 
was  appointed.  The  commander  requested  assistance  from  the  SusHrtati, 
who  pointed  out  to  him  the  apparent  state  of  affiiii^,  and  induced  him  to 
believe  that  he  was  himself  in  danger  from  the  attack  of  SurapdM.  Under 
this  impresnion,  Tnk  made  his  arrangements  %  and  the  Dutch  tr6ops  ap- 
peared on  the  iront  alun  akm  at  eight  o'clock  in  tlie  morning,  when  they 
were  immediately  attacked  by  Surapdti.  After  four  hours  of  hard  fighting, 
Surapdti  was  repulsed ;  but  reinforcements  being  sent  by  Pangiran  Piigar, 
and  by  th^  whole  population  of  the  city,  the  Dutch  were  completely  de- 
stroyed. Tak,  at  his  last  extremity,  ordered  out  from  the  fort  two  hundred 
soldiers  remaining  there ;  but  as  they  could  not  join  their  companions, 
they  were  immediately  surrounded  and  cut  up.  Of  the  two'thousand  men,' 
eleven  hundred  and  eighty-three  l(»t  their  lives ;  and  among  them  Tak, 
who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  neck  by  the  celebrated  ^nutUa  spear  of 
Pattgdran  Pugar.  The  weapon  was  found  blunted  at  the  point  by  die 
chain  jacket  which  Tak  is  said  to  have  worn  on  the  occasion. 

The  Stu^nan  now  directed  the  Rdden  ASpdti  and  SurapdH  to  take  r^tige 
in  the  province  of  Pasdruan,  and  assume  the  habit  of  devotees ;  while  to 
the  Adipdtis  of  Madiira  and  Surabdya  orders  were  given  to  follow  them 
at  a  cectain  distance,  burning  the  villages  and  laying  waste  the  country,  as 
if  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy.  When  Surc^ti  reached  Pasdruan,  he  took-tjic 
name  of  AdipdU  Wira  Nagdra. 

The  few  Dutch  who  had  survived  made  their  escape  to  the  fort  of  Ja- 
pdra,  which  was  then  more  extensive  than  that  at  Semdrang. 

After  this  the  Sus&naa  wrote  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Japdra, 
infonning  him  that  Tak  with  all  the  party'had  been  killed  by  the  iiotim 
Adipdti  and  Surapdii,  v/ho  had  also  attacked  him,  but  that  he  had  at  last 
driven  them  -to  the  eastward,  by  the  force  he  had  collected  under  the 
Adipdtis  of  Madura  and  SwabH^a,  He  also  isformed  him  that  he  had 
elected  a  new  prime  minister,  in  lieu  of  the  one  who  had  espoused  the 
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cause  of  Sim^dti.  The  SusAnan,  fearing  lest  this  stofy  might  not  be  ^^'*?'^^ 
believed,  and  that  he  might  be  suspected  of  having  assisted  Sura^xUif  sent  kd.wt. 
irith  this  letter  five  pikuls  of  biids'  nests,  forty  oxen,  and  other  articles  of 
value,  which  he  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  pridi  gdatdok  fa  messenger  of 
distinction)  named  Jdga  Rdga,  with  instructions  to  mark  well  the  tbon^ts 
of  the  commander  or  officer  who  was  the  chief  of  JapdrOf  and  if  he  shewed 
the  least  suq)icion  of  the  part  the  SusHnan  had  taken,  mainly  to  deny  if^ 
and  firmly  to  inust  that  the  5if«i!ttan  was  true-hearted  to  the  Hollanders.  He 
HKireorer  promised  to  his  ambassador,  that  if  he  succeeded  in  averting  the 
soger  of  the  Dutdi,  he  would  reward  him  on  his  return. 

This  messenger  accordingly  proceeded  to  Japdroy  when  tiie  chief  ofiicer, 
^fcer  reading  the  letter,  said  he  had  beard  the  Sus^tan  was  of  one  heart 
with  Sm-T^xiii}  to  which  Jdga  Rdga.  replied,  that  what  he  had  heard  was 
&be,  abd  that  periiips  the  story  might  faave  originated  in  the  part  taken  by 
tiie  Rdden  A^pd&,  whose  attadiment  to  Sttrapdii  was  well  known.  He 
tiien  raferral  to  the  circumstance  ol  the  countr3^s  being  laid  waste  by  Stara- 
jpdM  on  bis  fligfaf  to  the  eastward,  in  ^rooi  of  his  enmity.  The  commander 
beard  this  explanation  with  patience,  and  after  receiving  the  presents  wil^ 
which  he  was  oiuch  pleased,  rettmied  for  answer  to  the  Stts^nan^  diat  he 
had  first  heard  that  he  was  favourable  to  Swapdti,  but  was  now  convinced, 
from  the  explanatioa  afibrded,  that  these  reports  were  unfounded,  and  that 
k«  was  satisfied  of  the  lasting  attachment  of  his  highness  to  the  Dutch. 
He  th«i  tanked  him  for  Ihs  present,  iand  in  return  sent  one  thousand 
ducatoons,  with  wn  asscHtment  of  velvets  and  <Joth.  Hie  mtos«)ger  having 
thus  micceeded,  was  raised  to  the  rank  and  station  of  Tuntian^gung  of 
JapdrtL,  by  the  name  and  title  of  Kidi  Tttmia^gung  Mdria  Ph-a. 

The  next  indignity  offered  to  the  Dutch  was  by  this  man,  who  laid  hold 
of  a  bidf  cast  Datdi  soldier  at  JapdrOi  and  imisted  upon  his  sHtii^  on  the 
^ound  on  his  hams  and  dancing  the  tanddJc^  afler  the  iaahini  of  the  Javans^ 
fbr  his  amusement.  "Die  Dotch,  highly  incensed,  demanded  the  immediate 
rrieasfc  of  the  man ;  but  the  Tumiin^gimg  refusing,  an  appiicaljon  WW  etxA 
to  the  Susimant  requesting  that  Mdrta  F4ra  might  be  put  to  death.  The 
Sus^man  hnmediatiely  sent  for  Pangeran  PH^itr  and  his  minister,  add  desired 
tfaein  to  oomrounicate  with  Mdrta  P^rOj  and  if  they  found  he  had  the 
courage  to  oppose  the  Dtttdi  to  give  him  assistance  under  hand,  or  to 
promote  his  success  by  some  stratagem,  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been  done 
to  SurapdH^  bat  if  not,  telet  him  be  sacrificed,  as  a  punishment  fbr  bis 
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^Tim"  cowardice.  He  then  replied  to  the  commodore,  saying  that  he  had  sent  his 
A.  d'  1677.  own  people  to  abrest  Mdrta  Pura,  and  to  deliver  him  to  the  commander,  who 
M>ii«k>nt.  might  act  with  his  person  as  he  thought  proper.  When  the  minister  arrived 
at  Japdra,  it  was  agreed  that  Mdirta  Pura  should  be  invited  into  the 
Dutch  fort,  and  there  apprehended  early  next  morning ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  agents  of  the  Susiinan  had  a  secret  interview  with  the  chief,'  who 
declared  himself  ready  to  oppose  the  Dutch,  and  it  was  determined  that 
their  pretending  to  seize'him  should  be  a  signal  for  all  to  join  and  amok  the 
Hollanders :  but  in  the  raorniog  the  heart  of  Maria  P&ra  failed  him.  He 
twice  refused  to  quit  his  retreat,  and  when  at  last  he  came  into  the  presence 
of  the  party,  he  appeared  trembling  and  pale,  and  his  knees  tottered  under 
him,  so  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  stand.  They  then  gave  him  a  chair  to 
sit  down  upon,  and  plied  Him  with  wine.  An  officer  having  taken  his  ktis 
from  behind  him,  he  rose  from  his  chair  and  attempted  to  escape,  but  was 
bayoiietted  by  a  soldier  on  his  way.  The  agents.of  the  Sus&nan  enragedta 
see  him  so  thoroughly  frightened  gave  him  no  assistance,  but  ordered  the 
dogs  to  devour,  his.  carcase.  When  the  Stisunan  heard  of  the  cowardly  con- 
duct of  Mdrta  Pkra,  he  ordered  that  it  should  be  publicly  prohibited,  on 
pain  of  his  severest  punishment,  to  harbour  or  afford  assistance  \x>  his  rela- 
tions and  children. 

Afterwards  the  former  Tumiing'gtmg  of  Japdra,  Sicha  Nagdra,  was 
reid.aced,  and  a  •  communication  was  through  him  made  to  the  Dutch,  inti- 
mating the  willingness  of  the  SusAnan  to  co-operate  against  the  Swapdtif  in 
consequence  of  which  orders  were  given  for  the  Dutch  troops  to  proceed 
from  Batavia.  When  the  SusAnan  had  thus  drawn  the  Dutchinto  a  second 
attack  upon  this  chiefbun,  he  is  represented  **  as  being  most  delighted  at 
;'  ■  the  "prospect  which  it  afforded,  that  on  the  present  occasion  more  of  the 
f<  Dutch  troops  might  be  sacrificed,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  recent 
*'  afiair  at  Kirta  Sura.'* 

The  Adipdti  of  Surabdya  and  Madura  were  immediately  dispatched  :to 
Pasuruan  to  meet  the  Dutch,  but  having  waited  some  time  in  vain  for  the 
arrival,,  a  mock  battle  took  place  with  SttrapdU,  when  it  was  arranged  tiiat 
the  Kirta  Sdra  troops  should  take  to  flight,  burning  and  laying  waste  the 
country  as  they  retreated.  A  regular  communication  appears  to  have  been 
k^t  up  during  the  whole  time,  between  Swapdli  and  the  Sus6nan,  who 
allowed  him  quietly  to  possess  himself  of  the  adjoining  districts  of  Mdlang 
and  MdxUoru    The  Bdden  Adipdti  AUrimg  KatHma  died  about  this  time. 
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Tbe' Dutch  troops  now  arrived  in  the  eastern  districts,  and  the  domm^tn-    k'ttusan. 

'  A.J.KiOS. 

dant  of  Japdra  applied  for  the  assistance  of  the  Svsiittan ;    btit  the  latter   a.  d.  \6J7. 
allegingthat  his  chiefs  had  been  recently  beaten  and  obliged  to  retreat.from    Mugkuru. 
Pas^ruan,  urged  delay,  on  the  plea  of  waiting  a  more  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  attack. 

,  In  the  meantime  family  feuds  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Jcrdton.  The 
hereditary  prince,  Pangiran  Adtpdti  Amdnghi  Nagdra,  had  married  the 
daughter  of  his  cousin,  Pangeran  Piigar ;  but  after  the  expiration  of  the 
forty  days  he  disregarded  her,  and  she  returned  to  her  father's  protection. 
.One  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  at  the  court  was  the  son. of  the 
prime  minister.  The  hereditary  prince,  jealous  of  the  universal  admiration 
which  he  enjoyed,  determined  to  lower  him  by  the  infliction  of  the  greatest 
disgrace  which  could  be  endured.  Naturally  of  a  flery  disposition,  he 
became  excessively  enraged  at  an  accident  which  occurred  to  him  while 
hunting  in  the  forest  of  Rdnda  Wahdna,  and  which  occasioned  a  .lameness 
in  bis  legs.  As  soon  as  he  returned  home  he  sent  for  this  youth,  whom  he 
imijiediately  ordered  to  be  bound  and  severely  flogged  with  a  rattan :  he 
then  directed  him  to  be  tied  tp  a  tree  abounding  with  ants,  which  soon 
covered  his  body  \  a  favourite  mode  of  inflicting  cruel  punishment.  There 
the  young  man  suffered  dreadiuUy;  but  his  tortures  were; not, at  an  end. 
He  was  afterwards  flogged  till  he  nearly  expired,  and  then  sent  to  the  house 
of  his  father,  the  prime  minister,'  who  although  much  enraged  was  obliged 
to  suppress  his  resentment.  Determined  afterwards  to  revenge  himself,  he 
seduced  the  wife  of  the  Pa$igir<m  Adipdli,  who  had  returned  to  her  father's 
house  as  above  stated.  .  The  connection  was  discovered,  and  all  parties  were 
put  to  death. 

The  Sits&nan  becoming  now  dangerously  ill,  from  an  affection  of  the 
spleen  which  he  bad  contracted  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  the  Dutdi 
under  Tak,  called  into  his  presence  his.  eldest  son  the  Pangiran  Adtpdti, 
his  brother  Pangeran  Pugar,  and  his  two  Arm  adherents,  the  Adipdtis  of 
Mad&ra  and  Swabd^a,  and  thus  addressed  them :  "  The  time  which  is  allotted 
"  to  me  in  this  world  has  nearly  expired ;  but  before  I  depart,  let  me  im^ 
*■  press  upon  you  all,  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  your  mutually  sup- 
"  portiDg  each  other.  If  you  hold  together,  then  will  the  sovereignty  of 
*'  Java  become  pure  and  strong.  The  Adipdtis  of  Mad&ra  and  Surabdifa 
"  will  be  as  the  surface  of  the  tdmpa  (or  sifter)  on  which  rice  is  cleansed 
'•  from  the  husk ;  the  Pangiran  PUgar  as  the  wdngku  (or  rim  of  the  sifter) ; 
3  A  2  "  and 
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KerusoM.    "  and  the  PangSran  AdipdH  will  be  as  the  one  who  sifti  or  &xu  the  rice. 

a".i>.  U7J.  "  When  the  Pangiran  Adipdti  ascends  the  throne,  let  him  attach  himself  to 
**  the  other  three,  by  which  means  he  will  cleanse  and  strengthen  hia  govern- 
**  ment,  even  as  the  rice  is  cleansed  from  the  husk  in  the  t&mpa.  Let  him 
••  study  the  writings  Nitt  Pn^a,  Ntti  Sastrd,  Sr^ti,  Asia  Brdta  and  Jthfa 
**  Ldngkara ;  to  abandon  his  vicious  habits,  never  to  ill  use  his  wires, 
**  and  to  be  kind  and  constant  to  his  present  wife  (another  daughter  of  the 
•*  Pangiran  PAgary 

In  a  short  time  the  Susijum  died.  Tlie  Pangeran  Adipdti,  who  was  des- 
tined to  succeed  him,  excited  much  disapprobation  and  disgust  by  his 
ungrateful  neglect  of  the  customary  rites  due  to  the  body  of  the  deceased, 
and  his  indecent  eagerness  to  ascend  the  throne  before  it  was  even  vacated. 
The  practice  of  thfr  country  required  him  to  wash  and  purify  the  corpse 
with-ihis  own  hands ;  but  he  left  the  task  to  the  women,  while  he  shut  all 
the  gates  of  the  krdtoit  and  seated  himself  in  fnmt  on  Uie  sethtgeL  The 
deceased  was  buried  at  Megiri,  and  his  widow,  Rdiu  Kanckdna,  attended 
the  procession,  distributing  money  as  she  past  akmg,  to  the  amount  c^one 
thousand  dollars  and  more. 

Mwguim  As  soon  as  the  body  was  removed,  the  Pangiran  Adipdti  assembled  all 
**'  his  ebi^,  and  addressed  them  to  the  following  e^ct :  **  AU  ye  who  are 
**  jwesent  bear  witness,  that  the  Pangeran  At&pdU  Amdngku  NagSra  has 
**  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  his  late  fatiier,  Siisiistm  McmgHralf 
**  and  as  ye  acknowledged  and  respected  the  father,  now  do  the  same  to 
**  the  son  ; "  to  which  they  all  ejaculated  assent  To  tiiis  Rdden  SudnUot 
who  wished  to  shew  his  attachment  to  the  young  prince  by  raising  htm  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  added,  "  the  sovereignty  descends  to  you  by  tha 
«  will  of  the  Almighty  ;  it  has  not  been  assumed  by  yourself;"  but  no  one 
answered.  All  the  chiefs  present,  however,  i^roached  the  jHince  and 
kissed  his  feet,  in  proof  of  their  acknowledgment  of  his  authority.  The 
new  Susihian  then  declared  Rd^  Kanchdna  his  queen,  and  nominated  tiie 
principal  officers  of  state;  and  as  soon  as  be  returned  to  the  ddJam  addressed 
three  letters,  one  to  the  Governor  General  of  Batavia,  one  to  the  comman- 
dant at  Japdra,  and  one  to  the  cemmandant  at  Semdrang,  informing  them 
of  his  having  assumed  the  sovereignty  in  succession  to  liis  ancestors.  He 
likewise  entrusted  a  letter  for  Batavia,  and  anotJier  for  tlie  Crovemor  Gene- 
ral, to  the  care  of  Cafltain  Knol  at  Semdrang, 
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On  first  gnnting  their  support  to  the  deceaaed  prince,  the  Dutch  required 
that  he  should  enter  into  a  bond,  dated  10th  October  1677,  confirming  the 
treat/  of  the  ^th  February  [receding,  and  acknowledging  a  debt  to  the 
Dutch  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  together  with  three  thousand  k6yans  of 
rice,  as  a  security  for  whidi  he  was  required  to  mortgage  to  Uie  Dutch  a& 
the  seu-ports  from  the  river  Krdamig  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island. 
The  whole  revenues  of  these  places,  including  in  particular  all  the  ric* 
AellTerahte  to  the  state,  were  also  to  be  received  by  the  Dutch  in  diminution 
of  this  debt 

At  the  same  time,  dso,  the  8us6nan  was  called  upon  to  execute  a  deed  <^ 
ceasion,  confirming  the  act  of  the  28th  February  preceding,  and  settii^ 
Ibrth  that  his  father,  having  already  verbally  expressed  an  intention  to  make 
over  to  the  Dutch  his  ri^ts  oo  the  kingdom  of  Jdlcalre  (or  land  lying 
between  the  river  of  l/ntung  Jdwa  and  Krdwang  and  the  northern  and 
Sontheni  sea-coaists),  die  said  grant  was  further  confirmed,  and  the  whole 
of  die  province  of  Jdbttira  ceded  accordingly,  the  inhabitants  who  wished 
to  remain  being  ordered  to  acknowledge  the  Dutoh  as  their  lawful  sovft. 
reign,  but  all  being  at  liberty  to  place  diemselves  under  the  Sus^nan  and 
to  leave  tiic  Dutch  temtory,  till  the  exfuration  of  twelve  months  after  tlie 
pttUication  of  this  act. 

By  this  deed  of  cession,  the  Sui£iiutt  also  ceded  to  the  Dutch,  in  acknow 
ledgment  of  the  services  rendered  by  Admiral  Speelman  against  the  r^iels 
the  country  between  the  Krdwang  and  Pamartukan  rivers,  in  a  straight  Une 
to  the  South  Sea,  with  all  the  immunities  and  privileges  attached  to  it. 

This  document  further  prohibited  the  importation  o£  cloths  and  opium  1^ 
any  one  except  the  Dutch,  and  contained  the  appointment  of  AdipdM  Man- 
itardka  to  be  chief  of  Tegid  and  the  western,  and  Aria  UraoDan  to  be 
chief  of  Japdra  and  the  eastern  sea-coast 

On  the  Idth  January  I678,  a  charter  was  procured  from  the  SusOnan^ 
placing  the  sugar  trade  of  Japdra  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  A 
grant  was  made  them  of  the  management  of  the  town  and  jurisdiction  of 
Semdrang  and  the  village  <£  KaUgdm,  that  is  to  say,  the  right  of  ^point- 
ing governors  of  their  own  at  those  places,  without  the  least  interference  oa 
t4ie  part  of  the  Stisiittan ;  on  condition,  however,  that  the  revenues  should 
be  duly  accounted  for  and  pud  to  his  highnesses  officers  by  those  o(  the 
Dutch.  But  as  his  highness  was  still  in  debt  to  the  Dutch,  those  revenues 
were  provisionally  taken  in  diminution  of  the  debt 
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KetuRnri.        In  Bantam  the  Dutch  had  made  various  treaties  with  the  princes. 

A.D.iJoi.  On  the  17th  April  1684-  a  contract  was  signed  with  the  Sukan  of 
ibnnm.  Bantam,  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  among  other  articles,  that  the 
contract  of  the  10th  July  1639  should  be  renewed  and  confirmed  ;  that  the 
Sultan  should  give  no  kind  of  assistance  to  the  enemies  of.  the  Dutch, 
and  undertake  nothing  hostile  against  their  allies,  particularly  the  SitsHnan 
and  the  prince  of  Cheribon;  that  the  Tdng'ran  river,  from  its, mouth  to  its 
origin,  and  from  thence  a  line  drawn  from  south  until  it  meets  the  South 
Sea,  should  be  the  boundaries  fixed  upon  between  the  Dutch  jurisdiction  and 
the  Bantam  country,  it  being  understood  that  the  whole  of  the  Tdng'ran 
or  Untong  Jdwa  river,  with  its  mouths,  should  be  the  property  of  the 
Dutch,  together  with  six  hundred  rods  of  land  to  the  northward  from 
fort  Babdkan  to  the  sea,  with  liberty  to  erect  such  pdggars,  or  ,  forts, 
on  the  western  banks  of  the  river,  as  should  be  deemed  neces^ry  for  pur-  - 
poses  of  safety ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bantam  side  to .  be  permitted  to  fish 
in  the  river  and  to  appropriate  its  waters. to  purposes  of  cultivation,  but  no 
vessels  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  river  from  the  sea  without  Company's 
passes  ;  that  the  claims  of  the  Dutch  on  the  government  of  Bantam  should 
be  reduced  to  twelve  thousand  rix-doHars,  or  one-eighth  of  its  original 
'  amount;  that  his  highness  should  give  up  all  claims  to  the  principality  of 
Cbiriboni  that  the  fourth  article  of  the  contract  of  1659  .should  remain  in 
force,  and  consequently  that  no  ground  or  factory  rent  should  be  paid  by 
the  Dutch,  but  that  theSultan  should  give  as  much  ground  gratis,  as  the 
purposes  of  the  factory  might  require  }  that  his  highness  .should  conclude 
no  contracts  with  other  powers  contrary  to  the  present  treaty. ' 

On  the  same  day,  however,  a  bond  was  executed  by  the  Sultan,  in  fevor 
of  the  Dutch,  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  assisting  his 
highness  against  the  rebel  Sultan,  and  his  friend  the  British  resident, 
who  it  is  stated  in  this  document  would  have  recaved  the  punishment  due 
to  his  conduct  but  for  the  interference  of  the  Dutch,  to  whose  protec- 
tion he  was  indebted  for  the  moderation  ,with  which  his  highness  had 
restricted  liis  punishment  to  a  final  removal  from  Bantam.  This  obliga- 
tion states  tlie  Sultan's  debt  to  be  six  hundred  thousand  rix-doUars,  which  he 
promises  to  pay  either  in  specie  or  pepper,  or  by  remission  of  duties  j  and 
he  also  grants  therein  to  the  Dutch  the  sole  trade  in  pepper  and  cloths,  in 
the  countries  of  Bantam^  Lamptmgt  and  Silebar, 
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On  the  28th  April  1684,  a  deed  was  executed,  by  which  the  Suttaa  of    KeruSDnu 
Bantam's  debt  of  six  hundred  thousand  rix-dollars  was  remitted,  on  condi-     a!d!  itoi.' 
tion  that  the  Company  should  enjoy  the  privileges  mentioned  in  tlie  bond  of 
the  17th  instant  (  but  whenever  Ihe  above  privileges  were  violated  on  the 
Sultan's  part,  the  Dutch  held  themselves  justified; in  requiring  payment  of 
the  debt  in  question. 

On  the  15th  February  I686,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the 
Sultan  of  Bantam,  by  which,  among  other  stipulations,  the  Dutch  engaged 
to  assist  the  Sultan  against  his  rebellious. subjects,  with  men,  ammunition, 
and  vessels,  on  condition  that  he  would  pay  the  expense;  it  being  stipulated 
that  they  should  not  leave  their,  fiictory  during  the  night ;  that  they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  walk  .outside  the  town  without  the  Sultan's  and  -the 
Resident's  peunission ;  that  they  should  not  enter  the  houses  of  the  natives, 
much  less  stay  there  during  the  night ;  that  they  should  not  take  away  any 
articles  in  the  bazars  without  duly  paying  for  the  same;  that  they  should 
not  enter  any  gardens  or  premises  without  permissitHi  from  the  proprietors  j 
that  they  should  not  enter  any  temples. without  previous  leave;  that  they 
should  not  detain  any  females  in  their  houses,  nor  stop  them  in  the  streets; 
on  meeting  the  Sultan  in  the  streets,  that  they  should  shew  his  highness  the 
accustomed  honours ;  that  they  should  not  stop  whenever  the  Sultan  or  Sultana 
bathed  in  the  river,  but  pass  without  looking  at  their  highnesses ;  that  tbey 
should  not  interfere  with  the  disputes,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  na- 
tives. By  the  eighteenth  article  it  was  mutually  agreed,  that  offenders^  of 
either  party,  should  be  punished  according  to  their  respective  laws,  jind 
each  by  his  own  nation ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  black  and  white  pepper 
produced  at  Bantam  should  be  sold  to  the  Dutch  at  a  fixed  price. 

On  the  4th  December  I687,  on  the  occasion  of  the  acc^on  to  the 
throne  of  a  new  Sultan  of  Bantam,  an  act  of  renovation  of  all  ibroier  trear 
ties  was  passed,  together  with  a  renewal  of  the  bond  for  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  of  the  deed  remitting  the  same,  on  condition;  that  ^q 
privileges  heretofore  specified  were  granted  to  the  Dutch  at  Bantam. 

On  tbe  3d  March  1691^  on  occasion  of  the  elevation  to  the  throne  of 
another  Sultan,  an  act  of,  renewal  was  passed  of  the  contracts  concluded 
at  difierent  periods  between  the-.  Dutch  .and  the  Sultans  of  Bantam. 

On  the  6th  January  1681  an  agreement  was  signed  with  the  three  chiefs  CMribcn. 
o£  Ch^ribon,  setting  forth  the  gratitude  of  those  princes  for  the  signal  ser- 
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a!j'*i69^  Tices  rendored  them  by  the  Dutch,  and  their  detennitiati6n  t<J  fdlow  the 
A.  D.  im.  Datcb  Company's  advice  under  all  circumstaiicea,  and  to  assist  the  Dutch 
government  whenever  their  aid  might  be  required,  on  condition  that  they 
shouldt  in  like  manner,  be  assisted  by  the  Dutch  in  cases  of  emergency, 
each  par^  bearing  the  expense  of  all  armaments  undertaken  for  bis  bene&. 
The  three  princes  promised  to  live  upon  good  terms  with  the  Susfyum, 

In  the  event  of  one  of  the  three  princes,  or  other  personi,  commitfing 
any  acts  prohibited  by  the  present  articles,  or  derogatory  to  his  higbnew 
the  Sttsiinani  it  was  agreed,  that  such  conduct  should  be  punished  with  the 
utmost  severity. 

The  other  stipalalions  cf  importance  were,  that  no  fortifications  should 
be  erected  by  the  princes  without  the  consent  of  the  Governor  General,  who 
should  have  l^ve  to  build  a  factory  at  Ch^bon,  and  to  cause  all  species  of 
merchandize  td  be  imported  dvtgjr^,  l^at  all  pepper  growing  in  tbe  king- 
dom of  O^iiUm  should  be  dispoeed  of  to  the  Dutch  at  the  bazar  prices 
that  the  trade  in  sugar  and  lice  should  be  free  to  ^,  iqran  payment  tS  an 
export  duty  of  two  per  cent.* to  the  princes)  that  vessds  belonging  t* 
po^nrs  at  war  with  the  Dutch  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  ports  of 
Chiribon,  but  be  dealt  with  as  enemies. 

On  tbe  7th  September  1680,  another  contract  was  entered  into  with  the 
prmces  of  Chhibout  by  which  all  former  di^ences  were  declared  to  be  fi»r- 
gotteh,  and  Pandmbdhan^  ChMbotit  and  Sultan  Anom,  pronused  to  respect 
aadbOhdur  their  elder  brother,  Snltaa  SipUt  as  the  fint-bOTU  c^  their  iiitb^ 
Pota/i^dAdn  Ktdi  Giri  Ldyah.  ,  Saltan  Sipu  promised,  on  the  other  hand^ 
hot  to  flight  his  brothers  in  any  way,  but  on  the  contrary  to  Ireat  them^  on 
every  occasion,  with  th6  defbrence  due  to  their  rank.  It  was  agreed,  that 
there  shall  be  one  place  only  fot  hc^ng  touraaments,  ^ere  the  rdyal 
brothers  would  appear  every  Saturday  in  their  state  dresses,  attended  by 
their  mdntris,  and  that,  to  prevMt  disputes^  they  should  be  seated  to  the 
right  and  left  of  Sultan  S^pu,  and  tii  the  adntris  below ;  but  tiiat^  should 
indisposition  prevent  one  of  tiiem  «froip  attending  the  toulnament,  they 
should  send  due  notice  thereof  on  the  Saturday  morning.  At  the  touitai^ 
ment  the  Sultan  only  had  the  right  to  spe^ ;  but  Sultan  S^  not  being 
present,  that  right  was  to  devolve  on  die  Second,  and  in  bis  absence  on  the 
diird  chief.    In  the  ev^t  of  all  the  princes  bemg  prevented  from  atfiendibg, 
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the  eldest  sods  of  Sultan  Sepu  and  Anom  should  make  their  appearance,  and    KcnaSun. 
the  command  devolve  on  the  Pangdran.  That  in  consequence  of  frequent  dis-    A.D.1701! 
putes  having  arisen  among  the  princes,  vith  reference  to  the  appointment     MMgtMi 
and  supercession  of  prime  minister,  the  right  of  nominating  to  that  office 
was  vested  exclusively  in  tlie  governor-general  of  Batavia.     That   in  the 
event  of  any  difference  occurring  between  the  princes,  which  they  could  not 
adjust  themselves,  the  resident  of  C^Mbon  should  be  requested  to  act  as  arbi-        • 
trator  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch.     That  should  one  of  the  princes  refuse  to 
comply  with  this  article,  the  other  brothers  should  on  no  account  molest  him, 
but  simply  report  the  matter  to  the  Batavian  government,  through  their  am- 
bassadors.   The  dissenting  prince  should,  however,  in  that  case,  voluntarily 
pbce  himself  in  the  resident's  custody,  who  should  not  be  permitted  to 
convey  him  out  of  C^drihon. 

Mr.  Middlekoop  mentions,  that  during  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  prin*  MidOn. 
cipaltty  of  Maddra  was  conferred  by  the  Staiman  on  OuUcra  Dinhtgrat; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  SUmenap  being  discontented  with  this  choice,  they 
informed  the  SusHttan  that  they  would  rather  die  than  submit  to  that  autho- 
xi^ }  upon  which  the  SusHnan  thought  proper  to  divide  that  country  into  two 
parts,  giving  to  C^d&ra  Dinhtgrat  the  western  district,  and  the  eastern,  or 
AtfmAuip  district,  U>  MasT6ng  WiUan^  who  took  the  name  of  Yddha  Nagdra, 
Fn  the  year  1683,  the  whole  idzni  of  Madura  revolted,  and  became  subject 
to  the  Dutch  government. 

But  to  return  to  Pangdran  A^pdti  Amdngku  Nagdra,  usually  called  J«n- 
Mangk&rai  Mas.  The  authority  of  this  prince  seems  to  have  been  attacked 
almost  immediately  after  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  for  Rdden  SHria  Ka- 
*6ma,  a  son  of  the  PangSran  Pilgar,  having  accompanied  the  procession 
which  attended  the  body  of  the  late  5tMtinan  to  the  grave,  persuaded  many 
of  the  party  to  declare  him  sovereign  of  Java,  under  the  title  of  S^mm  Pana^ 
tagdma.  The  Sus^nan  MangHrat  Mds  no  sooner  heard  of  this,  than  he 
became  highly  enraged  with  his  uncle,  the  Pangdran  Pugar,  and  sent  back 
to  him  his  daughter,  the  queen  Bdtu  Kanchdna.  He  afUrwards  ordered  the 
Pmtgiran  widi  his  wives  and  children  into  his  presence,  and  commanding 
them  to  be  seized,  publicly  exposed  them  on  the  abm  aUm,  in  a  pen  or  railing 
made  for  that  purpose,  which  the  Javans  caU  beUk,  'Rdden  Suria  was  appre- 
beaded. 

On  the  one  hundredth  day  after  the  death  of  the  late  Sutimmt  liie 

wives  of  the  chiefs  being  assembled  to  pr^iare  a  customary  feast;  intended 
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5*j'ui^  "  to  give  a  blessing  to  thejourne;  of  the  deceased,"  the  SusCnan  conceived  a 
A.D.  iroi.  passion  for  Ayu  PaMewatt,  the  wife  of  the  Adipdti  of  MadirOj  and  availed 
MugknrMMM.  himself  of  his  power  over  her  to  gratify  it.  She  however  soon  made  her 
escape,  and  reported  the  particulars  to  her  husband,  who  in  revenge  con- 
curred witte  the  Adipdti  of  SetAdrang  in  urging  the  Pang^an  P6gar  to  as- 
<  sume  the  sovereignty.  "  So  large  a  party,"  said  these  chiefs,  "  being  in 
**  &vour  of  your  pretensions,  you  can  never  be  condemned  for  assuming  the 
**  government ;  for  as  with  men  who  drink  a  bottle  of  wine,  if  there  are  few 
**  of  them  they  must  necessarily  become  intoxicated,  bat  if  there  are  many, 
"  truly  it  is  nothing  at  all." 

Being  assured  by  the  Adipdti  of  Setndrang,  that  the  Dutch  were  not  cor- 
dial friends  of  the  present  Sus&nan,  the  Pangiran  was  at  last  prevailed  upon 
to  escape  with  his  family  and  a  chosen  band  to  Semdrang,  where  the  Dutch 
received  htm,  and  conditionally  proclaimed  him  sovereign  of  Java. 

As  soon  as  the  Susdnan  MangkHarat  Mas  was  informed  of  the  departure 
of  the  Pangdraiit  he  applied  to  the  commissioners  at  Semdrang  to  have  him 
delivered  up }  but  received  for  reply  an  intimation,  that  he  was  under  the 
protection  of  the  Dutch,  and  that  if  the  SusHnan  wanted  him  he  must  come 
for  him  himself.  Enraged  at  this  evasion,  he  ordered  that  Rdden  Suria 
KMt^ma,  the  son  of  the  Pangirany  should  immediately  be  put  to  death.  The 
young  prince  was  accordingly  brought  into  his  presence  for  the  purpose, 
when  a  great  eruption  suddenly  took  place  from  Merdpi,  the  mountain  emit- 
ting a  sound  louder  than  thunder,  and  flame  which  enlightened  all  KA-ta  Siira. 
The  Srts&nan  thinking  that  his  end  was  approaching,  sent  the  young  king 
back  into  confinement,  when  the  sounds  immediately  ceased,  and  the  moun- 
tain emitted  no  more  flame.  The  SttsdTian  conceiving  all  danger  at  an 
end,  once  more  ordered  the  execution  of  the  prince,  but  a  more  violent  erup- 
tion than  the  first  instantly  rent  the  mountain  asunder.  The  ^arm  of  the 
Sus6nan  was  increased,  and  considering  this  was  a  gdro-gdro,  or  sign,  that 
the  prince  was  favoured  by  the  Almighty,  he  altered  his  intentions,  received 
his  intended  victim  into  favour,  and  appointed  him  a  Pang^ran,  under  the 
title  of  Pangeran  Ang^ebdi  Scaring  Piken,  with  an  assignment  of  one  thou- 
sand chdchas  of  lam). 

He  appointed  the  Adipdti  of  Mad^a,  unda  the  name  of  Panambdhan 
(Mkra  Nhtgrat,  chief  over  all  the  coast  districts,  from  Bribes  to  Bar^u- 
todn^,  and  the  Tttm&n^gimg  of  Sttrdbai/a,   under  the  name  of  Ad^dti 
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Jaeng  S/hia,  to  be  his  Pdteh.    To  the  Thmt^ng'gtmg  of  Semdrang  he  also    Kertasara. 
gave  the  title  of  Adipdti  Sh-a  Adiman^gdla.  a.'d!  1701! 

Immediately  after  his  accession  he  bad  written  to  the  Dutch  ^vernment ;  MusknmMu. 
but  it  appears  that  the  letter  was  not  forwarded  from  Semdrang  to  Batavia 
until  after  the  Pangerang  Pikgar  had  taken  part  against  him.    According  to 
the  Dutch  accounts,  the  ambassadors  of  both  parties  arrived  nearly  at  the    / 
same  time  at  Batavia,  were  admitted  to  audience  the  next  day,  and  were 
received,  not  like  ambassadors,  but  rather  as  messengers. 

llie  objections  urged  by  the  Dutch  to  the  ackuowledgment  of  the  Susdman 
were  the  following :— 1st.  Because  he  was  a  great  tyrant*  and  welt  known 
to  have  instigated  his  father  to  a  rupture  with  the  Dutchy  and  to  have  him- 
self menaced  hostilities  against  them,  as  soon  as  he  sheuld  have  mounted 
the  throne.  3d.  Because  his  embassy  did  not  consist  of  princes  of  his 
fiunily,  and  the  prime  minister,  as  usual,  but  of  two  common  regents  only. 
3d.  Because  the  letter  which  communicated  his  father's  death,  and  an- 
nounced his  own  accession,  although  it  contained  a  request  for  protection 
against  his  enemies,  did  not  apply  for  their  sanction  or  confirmaUon,  nor 
declare  his  readiness  to  renew  the  contracts,  to  acknowledge  the  debts,  and 
to  fulfil  the  engagements  formerly  stipulated,  though  he  ought  to  have 
known  that  this  was  the  basis  upon  which  alone  the  Dutch  could  have 
recognized  his  tide  as  sovereign  of  Java.  4th.  Because  letters  had  been 
intercepted,  in  which  he  invited  the  prince  of  Madura  to  join  him  against 
the  Dutch,  calling  them  his  mortal  enemies*  whom  he  intended  to  expel 
from  the  island  of  Java. 

These  combined  circumstances  induced  the  Dutch  government  not  to 
acknowledge  him  as  successor  to  his  father,  although  they,  with  a  view  to 
gain  time  until  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  expected  from  Holland  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  troops,  wrote  to  him,  merely  declining  to  receive  bis  ambassa. 
dors  as  such,  and  requiring  him  to  send  others,  whose  family  connections 
and  rank  might  entiUe  them  to  more  consideration,  and  with  whom  they 
might  treat. 

After  it  was  arranged  that  Pangiran  PiStgar  should  become  sovereign, 
the  three  chief  Dutch  authorities  then  at  Semdrang  waited  upon  him,  to 
inform  him  thereof,  at  the  same  time  requiring  that,  in  return  for  the  assistance 
intended  to  be  afforded  him,  he  should,  on  assuming  the  authority,  cede  to 
the  Dutch  the  provinces  of  Demdk,  Je^dra,  and  TegtU,  in  compensation 
for  the  expenses  they  might  incur  on  his  account  Pangiran  Piigar  feeling 
3  B  S  -       no 
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K«rit  Rnr*. ,  qq  incUiutioi)  to  compIy  with  these  coodittoos,  though  anxions  to  avoid  a 
A^a.uoi.  rupture  with  the  Dutch,  proposed,  instead  of  a  cession  of  territory,  that 
he  should  become  generally  responsible  for  all  the  expenses  of  the  war ; 
«  for,"  said  he,  '*  if  it  is  through  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch  that  I  am 
"  placed  upon  the  throne,  of  course  it  would  not  be  becoming  in  me  to 
•'  refuse  them  any  thing  they  require :  but  with  respect  to  tbh  request,  is  it 
"  not  better  that,  at  present,  we  attend  to  what  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
"  throne,  and  afterwards  talk  of  minor  matters  }  I  am  willing  to  pay  all 
"  the  expenses  which  it  may  occasion  to  the  Dutch/*  .  With  this  the  com- 
missioners were  satisfied ;  and  the  troops  having  arrived  from  Europe,  it 
was  resolved,  on  the  18th  of  March,  1704,  to  place  Pang^ran  Pugar  upon 
the  throne,  and  to  maintain  him  on  it. 

llie  Dutch  ships  and  troops  having  reached  Semdrang  in  April,  and  the 
part  they  intended  to  take  being  now  for  the  first  time  manifest  to  StaAnan 
Mangk&rat  Mas,  he  dispatched  three  messengers  to  the  Dutch  represen- 
tative at  Semdrang,  with  the  sum  of  seventy-thousand  dollars  in  specie, 
and  authority  to  renew  former  contracts,  and  comply  with  every  requisition 
which  the  Dutch  might  make,  provided  they  would  acknowledge  his  suc- 
cession to  the  throne ;  but  these  messengers  had  only  reached  T^-er  when 
they  fell  in  with  the  Dutch  troops,  and  were  obliged  to  secure  their  safety 
by  flight,  leaving  the  money  behind. 
pangtrMpAgw  The  Poftgdron  Pugar  was  publicly  installed  by  the  Dutch  at  Semdrmig* 
■aDai)  bi  the  on  the  19tb  of  June. 

"■'*■  The  districts  of  Demdk,  GrobSgan,  Stsila,  and  all  the  lands  beyond  Se- 

marang  as  far  as  Un'gdrang,  were  immediately  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Dutch,  and  the  troops  of  the  Sus&nan  Mangk^at  Mas,  which  had  moved 
towards  Semdrang,  were  forced  to  retreat  on  K^ta  S^a. 

".  Before  the  departure  of  the  Pangdran,  the  Dutch  had  again  pressed 
him  to  cede  the  provinces  of  Semdrang,  Tegdl,  and  Japdra,  but  by  the 
ailvice  of  the  Panttmbdhan  of  Madtira  and  his  principal  chiefs,  he  still  re- 
fused compliance,  and  they  were  not  able  to  obtain  any  decided  promise  from 
liim,  beyond  reimbursement  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  When  they  were 
arrived,  however,  at  Ung'drang,  the  prince  happening  to  be-  alone,  unat- 
tended by  any  of  the  Bopdti,  the  Dutch  commander  seized  the  opportunity 
which  he  had  been  so  long  watching  for,   to  assure  him  how  truly  and- 

sincerely 

*  From  tlie  ciroumttance  «f  this  instctllBtioii  having  taken  place  At  Semiirang,  two  tedrfh^en' 
trwi  HC  allowed  to  distinguish  the  a^un  alun  of  the  regeut. 
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tiocerely  the  Dutch  were  inclined  to  anist  him,  not  only  on  the  present   Kcmsiin. 
occasion,  but  hereafter,  whenever  he  might  require  their  aid.  *'  The  Dutch,"    a.'d.  i70i. 
added  he,  *'  are  in  great  want  of  rice,  and  request  youi'  highness  will  have 
**  the  kindoe^  to  f^rant  them  a  thousand  kcyans  (two  thousand  tons)  a  year 
**  without  payment." 

"  The  Pang^an  made  no  reply :  he  wished  for  time  to  think  upon  it ;  but 
tbechiel^  of  the  Dutch  came  up  to  him,  and  returned  him  m&ny  thanks  and 
compliments  for  his  having  thus,  as  they  said,  agreed  to  their  request  The 
prince,  though  he  wished  to  say  he  had  not  given  his  promise,  yet  felt 
ashamed,  after  the  thanks  and  compliments  he  had  received,  to  express 
what  he  thought.  He  therefore  bowed  his  head  and  was  silent.  Th^  then 
entreated  him  to  draw  out  his  assent  in  writing,  and  to  affix  his  seal  to  it,  as 
a  proof  of  his  voluntifry  surrender  of  the  present.  With  this  he  complied. 
/*  The  paper  was  no  sooner  obtained,  than  the  Dutch  officers  again  return* 
^d  their  thanks.  They  then  withdrew,  and  the  troops  being  under  arms,  a 
salute  was  fired  on  the  occasion.  When  this  circumstance  came  to  the  ears 
of  the  Adipdd  of  Semdrang,  he  hastened  to  the  Pang^an,  and  thus  address- 
ed him,  "  Be  not  offended,  my  prince,  if  I  presume  to  open  your  eyes  to 
**  the  proceedings  of  these  Hollanders,  who  are  so  rapacious  in  their  de- 
"  mands.  They  had  already  consulted  with  me  on  the  subject  of  this 
"  rice,  and  they  knew  the  opinion  of  your  advisers  to  be  against  it,  they 
<*  therefore  watched  for  their  opportunity  to  find  you  alone.  I  little 
"  thought  you  would  have  taken  upon  yourself  to  act  thus,  without  con- 
**  suiting  your  chiefs.  I  imagined  the  Dutch  were  satisfied  with  the  answer 
"  I  had  given  them  and  would  not  have  thought  of  going  to  you  about  it." 
The  SiisHnan  gave  him  in  return  the  history  of  the  grant,  and  promised 
fwthfully  that,  if  ever  they  made  another  request  of  the  kind,  he  would 
send  for  his  advisers  immediately." 

Before  the  Dutch  moved  towards  the  interior,  they  contrived  to  bribe 
Jdga  Dinmgrat,  the  chief  who  commanded  the  Kirta  SHra  troops,  and 
with  his  assistance  possessed  themselves  without  difficulty  of  the  fortified 
stations  of  Pedakpdyangy  Ung'drang,  and  SelaHga.  The  main  force  of  the 
Kertas&ra  troops,  consisting  of  d)out  forty  thousand  men,  was  encamped  in 
a  strong  position,  not  far  from  the  latter  place.  After  making  consider- 
able resistance,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  in  confusion,  and  the  com- 
bined army  prosecuting  its  march  towards  the  capital,  carried  Asem  by  as- 
sault,  and  reached  Kerta  Siira  shortly  after  Su$^nan  Mangkh-at  Mas  had 
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Kerta  Sara,    quitted  it.     All  the  chieis  who  remaiDed  submitted  to  the   new  authority* 

A,  d!  1704.     and  were  received  under  its  protection,  with  the  exception  of  the  son  of 

PRkDbiuiu.    Pangh-an  Piigar',  who   was  strangled.     SusHrum  MangHrat  Mat,  called 

also  Sus&nan  Unchang,  on  account  of  his  lameness,  was  at  this  time  about 

thirty-four  years  of  age.  His  reign  was  short,  but  remarkable  for  severity  and 

cruelty, 

Ptmg^an  PUgetr  was  fifty-six  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne. 
He  had  seven  legitimate  children,  Pangeran  Matdrem,  Atig'ebdi  Lireng 
Poser  (who  had  remained  with  the  deposed  Sttshum),  Jdga  R^iga,  Manght 
Nagdra,  Mdngku  B^mi  (who  was  declared  hereditary  prince,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father),  Blitar,  and  Tepa  Sdna. 

The  title  assumed  by  Pangdran  Piigar,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Dutch,  was  Susuh^ium  Pakab^ia  Senapdti  Ingaldga  Abdul  Rdchman  Pana- 
tagdma,  which  may  be  rendered  "  The  saint  who  is  the  nail  of  the  empire^ 
*'  the  chief  commander  in  war,  the  slave  of  God,  and  propagator  of  the 
"  true  faith." 

An  occurrence  which  took  place  shortly  after  the  assumption  of  the  go* 
vernment  by  this  prince  is  noticed  by  the  Javan  writers,  and  argued  highly 
in  favour  of  the  justice  and  impartiality  of  this  prince. 

The  wife  of  M^ta  Yudha,  writer  to  the  SusHnan,  and  nephew  of  the 
Adipdti  of  Semdrojig,  presented  herself  before  him,  alleging  that  her 
life  was  endangered  by  the  cruel  treatment  of  her  husband,  and  imploring 
that  she  might  be  divorced  from  him,  or  protected  against  his  ill  usage. 
The  SusHnan  inquiring  into  the  particulars,  ascertained,  from  the  tes- 
timony of  the  woman  herself,  that  she  was  attached  to  Pangeran  Adipdti, 
the  son  of  the  SusAnan,  who  had  frequently  visited  at  her  house  iu  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  and  that  the  severities  she  had  suffered  were  the 
consequence  of  the  rage  which  a  discovery  of  that  fact  had  occasioned. 
He  called  upon  the  Pangeran  Adipdti  to  uay  if  this  was  correct ;  and  the 
prince,  being  ashamed  to  tell  a  falsehood,  acknowledged  the  fact :  where- 
upon his  father  reproved  him  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  cautioned  him  ■ 
not  to  be  guilty  of  a  like  transgression  a  second  time.  Then  calling  for 
M6rta  Yudha,  he  thus  addressed  him  ;  "  Mirta  Y^idha,  your  wife 
"  has  come  to  me  requesting  my  interference  to  procure  her  a  divorce 
"  from  you,  or  that  I  should  prohibit  you  from  again  ill-treating  her,  in 
*'  the  same  severe  manner  you  have  before  done,  on  account  of  her  at* 
«  tachment  to  my  son,  the  Pang&an  Adipdti.'*  To  which  MSrta  YHdha 
replied,  **  Respecting  this  affiiir,  allow  me  to  explain.    She  committed  an 
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*'  o^nce  towards  me,   and  she  now  comes  to  you  to  complain  of  me,    5*^,^ 

*'  saying  I  bad  beaten  her  until  sbe  was  nearly  dead.     That  I  did  beat  her    a.  d.  iros. 

"  is  true,  but  that  I  did  so  until  she  was  nearly  dead  is  utterly  false.     I 

"  beat  her  when  I  was  enraged ;  but,  as  my  anger  subsided,  I  quickly 

"  became  kind  to  her  again ;  and  yet  sbe  has  the  audacity  to  request  a 

"  divorce.     This  completes  three  offences :  in  the  first  place,  she  committed 

"  the  fault ;  in  the  second,  she  has  told  a  falsehood ;  and  in  the  third, 

"  she  has  requested  a  divorce.     These  points  1  submit  to  the  justice  of 

**  your  majesty."    The  Susdnan  then  reflected,  that  as  the  Pangiran  Adi- 

pdffs  conduct  had  been  the  cause  of  this  woman's  offence,  it  would  not  be 

just  to  punish  her,  without  also  punishing  his  son ;  and  being  disinclined  to 

be  severe  with  him  on  account  of  his  youth,  he  felt  at  a  loss  how  to  decide 

with  justice.     At  length,  seeing  but  one  way  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty, 

he  thus  addressed   M&ta    YMha:  "  Enough,  M^ta   YMka ;  the  fault 

"  rests  with  my  son  the  Pangeran  Adipdti,  and  your  wife  cannot  be  con- 

"  demned  to  punishment,  unless  my  son  be  also  condemned.    Now  I  have 

"  not  the  power  to  condemn  my  son,  on  account  of  his  youth  ;  therefore, 

"  I  publicly  request  your  pardon  for  my  son's  offence.    If  you  wish  to  be 

"  divorced,  the  permission  is  granted,  and  I  will  provide  you  with  another 

"  wife.     You  want  her  immediately — It  is  well ; — but  I  have  no  women 

"  at  present  except  my  own,  none  but  the  Rdtu  and  my  own  daughters. 

*•  Make  your  choice,  and  whichever  you  prefer  of  them,  I  will  present  to 

**  you  in  marriage.     Place  your  confidence  in  what  I  say,  and  believe  that 

*'  I  say  no  more  than  what  I  will  do." 

M^ta  Yiidhoj  struck  with  astonishment,  knew  not  how  to  reply.  At 
last,  afler  bowing  his  head  several  times  to  the  ground,  he  declared  that  he 
was  overcome  by  this  act  of  magnanimity ;  that  he  forgave  the  young  prince 
from  bis  heart,  and  would  willingly  receive  his  wife  back  again,  and  treat 
her  with  kindness.  The  Sva^man  then  dismissed  the  parties,  giving  them 
advice  as  to  their  future  conduct,  and  presenting  them  with  a  sum  of 
money  and  several  rich  presents.  M^rta  Yddha  and  his  wife,  say  the 
Javan  writers,  afterwards  lived  most  happily  together,  and  never  ceased  to 
praise  the  justice  and  magnanimity  of  the  prince. 

In  the  spring  of  1705,  the  Dutch  government  again  sent  a  force  to  Se* 
mSratig,  which  was  joined  by  seven  thousand  Madurese,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Panambdhan  Chdkra  Dmingrat. 

At 
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!S!j:iei?:        ■**  *^^  ''■"^  SurapeUi,  who  after  his  first  arrival  at  Matdrem  had  offered 
A.  Da705.    tg  surrender^  again  made  an  application  to  the  Dutch  for  protection,  and 
PikobBtaaiM-  o&red  to  send  six  thousand  auxiliaries,   promising  at  the  same  time  to 
conduct  himself  as  a  faithful  subject ;  but  his  offer  was  rejected. 

On  the  5th  October,  1705,  a  contract  was  entered  into  by  the  new 
sovereign  with  the  Dutch,  by  which,  1st,  the  contracts  of  the  24th  Sep- 
tember, 1640,  and  SOth  October,  I677,  and  all  privileges  and  immunities 
granted  by  Susiinan  Mangki&rat  Mas  to  Messrs.  Speelman  and  Cooper,  were 
confirmed.  3d.  His  highness  ceded  to  the  Dutch  the  district  of  Gebthtg 
as  situated  within  the  following  boundaries ;  viz.  "  From  the  mouth  of  the 
**  river  Ddnan  on  the  southern  shore,  in  a  westerly  direction  along  its 
**  banks  as  &r  as  Pas^rtumy  where  there  is  an  inland  lake }  thence  along 
"  the  north-eastern  seashore  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Che-bromt  and 
"  further  on  along  the  north-eastern  side  of  an  accessible  swamp  to  Oie- 
"  sattOt  near  the  village  Madh-a,  thence  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
"  over  the  mountains  of  Dd^u-bihw  to  mount  SumSnta  or  Subdng,  apd  then 
*'  south-east  over  the  mountains  of  Bonkak,  where  a  northerly  direcUon  h 
**  taken,  and  continued  to  the  river  Losdri,  and  further  on  along  the 
»  banks  of  that  river  to  its  mouth  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island." 
9d.  The  Susi&nan  acknowledged  ChMbon  as  an  independent  state,  in  con. 
sequence  of  that  country  having,  in  168O,  been  saved  by  the  Dutch  from 
the  ravages  of  a  banditti.  4th.  The  Sus4nan  resigned  to  the  protection  of 
the  Dutch  the  countries  of  Shnenap  and  Pamakdsan,  stated  to  have  been 
forced  on  them  during  the  reign  of  Sus&nan  TegtU-arom,  by  the  chief 
Yiidha  Nagdra.  5th.  The  Sus^nan  renewed  and  confirmed  the  cession 
oi  Semdrang  and  KaUgawi,  as  stated  in  the  transfer  of  15th  January,  I678. 
He  further  ceded  to  the  Dutch  the  ports  of  Torhdxfii  and  Gum&ak,  on  con- 
dition that  the  tolls  continued  to  be  collected  for  his  own  benefit,  as  at 
Stmdrmg.  The  Dutch,  on  the  other  hand,  agreed  to  restore  about  fiAy 
Tillages  which  belonged  to  X)emdk  and  KaSgdmt. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  tolls  on  goods  imported  into,  or  exported  from  the 
Sta6nan*t  dominions  by  the  Dutch,  should  be  levied  according  to  the  above* 
mentioned  contract  of  35th  February  I677,  and  that  the  Sushum  should  in 
future  require  a  duty  of  three  instead  of  two  per  cent,  from  individuals 
trading  with  Dutch  passes,  it  being  lefl  to  bis  highness  to  fix  the  duties  to 
be  levied  on  goods  belonging  to  persons  who  were  not  furnished  with  licences 

from 
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every  part  of  the  8us6nan's  dominions,  for  which  suflicient  lots  of  vacant  a.  d.  170s. 
ground  were  to  be  given  them,  to  answer  every  purpose  of  safety  and  conve-  t 
nience*  and  also  to  estahlish  yards  for  building  vessels.  The  Javan  chiefs 
were  bound  to  supply  the  Dutch  at  all  times,  payment  being  made  for  the 
aame*  with  timber,  labourers,  &c.  but  they  were  to  pay  no  capitatioD,  and  only 
to  be  considered  as  Company's  subjects,  as  long  as  diey  should  be  employed 
by  the  Company.  8th.  His  highness  promised  to  supply  the  Dutch  with  as 
much  rice  as  should  be  required,  at  the  market  price,  the  Dutch  being  also 
at  liberty  to  purchase  that  article  from  his  bighness's  subjects,  who  were  ^so 
allowed  to  export  rice  to  Batavta,  and  all  countries  at  peace  with  the  Dutch. 
Otb.  Pursuant  to  the  contract  of  l677>  the  Sus&nan  agreed  to  continue  to 
shut  his  ports  against  Makdsars^  B^s,  MaUyus,  BdlUms,  and  other 
foreigners,  exc^t  such  as  should  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Dutch.  10th. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  Dutch,  and  all  persons  duly  authorized  by  them, 
should  continue  to  enjoy  the  exclusive  privilege  of  importing  and  selling 
opmm  and  cloths,  as  granted  to  them  by  Sta^nan  Mangkh^  on  the  30th 
October  1677 :  that  the  native  chiefs  should  carefully  prevent  all  encroach- 
ments on  this  monopoly,  and  that  all  seizures  of  prohibited  goods  made  by 
them  and  by  the  Company's  servants,  should  be  for  the  profit  of  his  high>' 
ness,  to  whose  discretion  it  was  left  to  remunerate  the  officers  making  the 
seizure,  lltfa.  That  all  seizures  made  at  sea  by  the  Company's  cruizera 
diould  be  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  capt(U8,  although  afterwards  brought 
into  his  bighness's  ports.  13th.  The  Siisdnatft  subjects  were  to  be  prohi- 
bited ftom  trading  otherwise  than  widi  Company's  passes,  and  their  trade 
eastward  was  restricted  to  BdU  and  Ldmbokf  northward  to  Borneo  and  Ban- 

jarmdmtf  and  westward  to  Bdntamt  Ldtnptmgt  Jdn^  Indragirit  Johir  and 
JUaldtv.  They  were  prohibited  from  visiting  the  eastern  governments,  or 
BUtoitt  TtmoTf  Bima,  &c.,  on  pain  of  confiscation  of  vessels,  cargo,  &c. 
It  was  declared,  that  whenever  his  highness  should  be  desirous  of  sending 

'  vessels  to  these  quarters  on  his  own  account,  the  Dutch  should  attend  ta 
his  wishes,  as  far  as  might  be  consistent  with  their  regulations.  13th.  The 
balance  remaining  due  to  the  Dutch  of  the  debts  of  liis  highness,  adverted 
to  in  the  contracts  of  25th  February  and  15th  October  I677,  was  remittedt 
together  with  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  Captain  Jonker  for  the  delivery  of  the 
rebel  Tr6na  J^a,  and  all  other  claims  of  the  Dutoh  on  his  highness,  for 
expenses  incurred  in  re-establishing  him  on  the  throne,  &c.  on  the  exprest 
2  C  cwidition 
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A.  D.  uoe.  said  claims  and  pretensions  to  retain  their  former  validity.  Id  consideratioD 
(•atEdbaina  i*t.  of  tt]iti  important  remission,  his  highness  promised  to  supply  the  Company* 
during  twenty-five  years,  commencing  in  I706,  with  eight  hundred  lasts  of 
good  rice  annually,  deliverable  at  Batavia  by  his  highness's  owa  vessels. 
An  article  was  afterwards  added  to  this  treaty,  by  which  it  wias  stipulated 
that  no  other  European  nation  than  the  Dutch  should  ever  be  permitted  to 
trade  or  build  factories  on  Java. 

On  the  Ilth  October  1705,*  a  further  agreement  was  entered  intobyhii 
highness,  by  which  be  promisied  to  bear  the  expense  of  keeping  a  detach* 
ment  of  two  hundred  men  of  the  Dutch  troops  at  K^rta-sura,  for  his  high- 
ness's  protection  and  security,  amounting  to  thirteen  hundred  Spanish 
dollars  per  month. 

On  the  1 2th  July  1706,  a  treaty  for  determining  the  boundaries  between 
the  territories  of  the  Sus6nan  and  those  of  the  Dutch  was  entered  into. 

The  deposed  prince,  Susdnan  MangHrat  Mas,  after  flying  from  his 
capital,  proceeded  to  the  eastern  districts,  and  joining  SuraptUi,  reduced 
the  eastern  provinces  under  their  authority,  and  appeared  confident  of 
success,  being  possessed  of  immense  treasures  in  specie  and  jewels,  which 
he  had  carried  off  with  him. 

In  1706,  however,  the  army  of  5iin][pa/f  was  defeated  by  the  allied  Dutch 
and  Javan  forces,  and  Kedhi  was  taken.  Subsequently,  the  large  com- 
bined army  of  Mangkurat  Mas  and  Surapdti  was  put  to  the  rout  and  dis 
persed.  Surapdti  shortly  after  died  in  the  mountains  of  Bdngil, '  according 
to  some  accounts,  of  the  effect  of  his  wounds.  He  was  succeeded  in  6£Bce 
by  his  son,  Paiigdtitig,  who  took  the  name  of  Adipdti  fVtra  Nagdra^  and 
being  allied  by  marriage  to  the  chiefs  of  Kediri,  Balambdng'an,  and  Grisik, 
brought  many  of  the  eastern  districts  again  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
■Mangkurat  Mas.  Additional  forces  were,  in  consequence,  sent  from 
A.D.  1707.  Batavia  by  the  Dutch,  whi^h  arrived  at  Semdrang  in  17(*7»  and  immediately 
proceeded  first  to  K^ia-s&ra,  and  then  to  the  eastward.  Falling  in  with 
the  enemy  in  Mddion,  they  put  him  to  flight,  attd  continued  their  march  to 
.Swabdya,  where  the  disturbances  which  had  broken  out  on  the  island  of 
Mad&ra  obliged  Uiem  to  halt. 

On  the  death  of  the  native  chief  of  Mad&ra,  his  eldest  natural  son,  Sdstiv 
Nagdra,  bad  declared  himself  his  succesor,  and  placed  troops  round  the 
*  ■     ■  island, 

*  Contnct  with'M.  De  Wildb 
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iituid,  to  Oppose  the  landing  of  his  uncle,  Rdden  S&ria  Nagdra,  who  had  Kma  ftvt*. 
been  appointed  to  the  succession  by  the  Dutch.  The  Dutch,  however,  a1  d.  uoi. 
found  means  to  satisfy  both  parties,  by  conferring  the  separate  charge  o  f  PakaUH  in. 
Sdn^ang  on  Sdstra  Nagdra, 

At  SiHmenap  they  met  with  greater  difficulty.  The  native  chief,  N<iga 
SidSrma,  bad  been  stabbed  by  his  secretary  :  the  secretary  was  afterwards 
killed  by  the  slave  of  the  chief.  A  tumult  was  thus  excited,  and  the  Dutch 
'Oommanding  officer  having  given  offence  to  the  prinicipal  inhabitants,  they 
proceeded  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  to  the  northern  part  of 
the  island.  The  Dutch  at  length  succeeded  in  establishing  the  infant  son 
of  the  deceased  as  chief  of  S&meTiap,  with  the  title  of  R&den  Twm&ng'gung 
Prin^ga  Kas&ma,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  RdOu  Siddofu. 
Witli  these  proceedings  the  campaign  closed  for  that  year.* 

In  the  following  year,  1708,  the  Dutch  sent  further  reinforcements  to  the 
.eastward,  and  preparations  were  making  for  opening  the  campaign,  when 
the  fugitive  Sus&nan  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  eX.Surabdjfa,  sent 
ambassadors  to  their  representative  (Knol),  soliciting  his  pardon  and  an 
assignment  of  some  lands,  independent  of  any  other  authority  than  that  of 
the  Dutch  government.  No  sooner  had  he  been  promised  this  than  be 
came  to  Surabdya,  where  he  was  received  on  the  17th  July  by  Knol,  who 
delivered  to  him  a  letter  of  pardon  written  in  the  Dutch  and  Javan  lan- 
guages, promising  to  him  the  independent  possession  of  a  district  as  a  prin- 
cipality, subordinate  only  to  the  Dutch  government.  But,,  alas !  these  con- 
cessions were  soon  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  stratagem  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  prince's  person.  The  unfortunate  Susimaiiy  unsuspicious  of  the 
treachery,  was  quietly  embarked  at  Surabdya  on  the  34th  August,  and  with 
his  three  sons,  his  wife,  concubines,  and  attendants,  conveyed  to  Batavia. 

The  Dutch  accounts  relate,  that  as  soon  as  the  prince  arrived  at  Batavia, 

the  commissioners,  who  had  received  him  on  board  and  accompanied  him  to 

3  C  2  the 

•  Tbe  utire  wrilen  relate  a  luange  proceeding  of  the  Dutch  commattdant  in  thu  war.  . 

"  At  •oon  a*  the  Dutch  commandEr  arrived  at  Paikruan,  he  aiiembled  the  people,  and 
"  offered  a  reward  of  ooe  thouiand  dollan  to  any  one  who  would  bring  him  the  body  of  tbs 
*<  dec«ued  chief  SuraptUi.  The  body  waa  accordingly  brought  in  a  perfect  state  of  preaerra- 
**  tion,  on  which  the  commandant  ordered  it  to  be  plaeed  upright  in  a  chair,  aa  if  itilt  living. 
*'.  He  then  approached  it,  took  it  by  the  hand,  and  iqade  hi*  obeisance  to  it  as  to  a  linng 
"  peraoD :  all  the  officen  and  men  followed  the  example.  After  this  they  burnt  the  body,  and 
"  having  mixed  ilie  ashes  with  gunpowder,  fired  a  salute  with  it  in  honour  of  the  victory. 
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A.'j'mT'  ^^  castle,  demanded  that  be  should  deliYcr  up  his  kri*  b^ore  being  admit- 
A.  D^oB.  ted  to  an  audience,  which  he  refused  to  do.  When,  however,  uitrodaced 
Pkknbfliu  lit.  to  the  high  regency,  who  had  been  especially  assembled  for  his  reception, 
he  prostrated  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  governor-general,  surrendered  his 
kriSf  and  implored  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  on  which  he  surrendered. 
The  govemor-general  replied,  that  Mr.  Knol  had  not  been  authorized  either 
to  grant  him  a  pardon  or  to  make  promises,  yet  that  govemment  would 
take  the  matter  into  consideration  :  his  his  was  then  returned  to  him.  He 
was  lodged  in  the  castle  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  soon  afterwards  trans- 
ported to  Ceylon. 

The  account  of  this  transaction  by  the  Javan  writers  is  as  follows : 
**  The  Sm&rum  MangkHrat  Mas  and  the  Adipdti  Wira  Nagdra  (son  of ' 
Surapdti)  had  not  been  long  at  Mdiang  before  they  were  attacked  by  Ptm- 
g^an  Blitar,  and  forced  to  seek  safety  in  the  forests  with  only  a  few  follow- 
ers. There  they  suffered  severely  from  disease ;  and  most  of  them  dying, 
the  rest  removed  to  the  land  of  Blitar,  whence  the  Sus^nan  sent  a  letter  to 
the  chief  Dutch  authority  at  Swabdya,  asking  him  why  the  Dutch  had  thus 
assisted  the  Pangh-an  P^ar  against  him,  and  deprived  bim  of  the  sceptre 
Which  had  descended  to  him  from  his  ancestors,  adding  that  lie  was  himself 
equally  the  friend  of  the  Dutch,  that  he  had  never  harboured  a  thought 
injurious  to  them,  and  that  if  they  still  believed  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
a  fault  against  them,  it  would  be  well  if  they  would  point  it  out  that  be 
might  exert  his  utmost  to  make  amends:  ibr  this  they  might  fully  depend 
on  him  ',  "  therefore,"  said  he,  "  let  the  Dutch  place  confidence  in  m^ 
'*  let  them  consider  my  youth,  and  that  it  is  yet  but  a  short  time  that  I 
*<  have  been  a  sovereign."  To  this  the  Dutch  authority  replied,  "  If  the 
*'  Sus&nan  wishes  to  act  thus,  and  his  intentions  are  good,  let  bim  coma  to 
"  Surabd^a."  Susiinan  MangHrat  then  requested,  that  if  the  Dutch  would 
not  again  place  him  on  the  throne,  they  would  assign  him  a  province,  in 
which  he  and  his  family  might  reside  in  peace.  A  promise  being  given  to 
that  effect,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  Surabdya,  where  hie  was  received 
with  all  honours  and  the  customary  salutes,  and  afterwards  entertained  with 
the  Dutch  officers  in  the  Passangrdkan  of  the  Adipdti  of  Surab^a.  The 
.  Dutch  authority  at  last  said  to  him  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  softness  of 
speech,  **  If  the  Siis&nan  has  no  objection,  I  am  anxious  that  we  should  go 
"  to  Semdratig  to  see  the  commissary ;  from  thence  the  SusAnan  can  at 
**  ence  proceed  to  KirlOfSura,  and  request  the  Dutch  again  to  acknowledge 
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**  him  as  sovereign  of  Java."    The  SiuAnan  immediately  assented  to  this     Kwutoa. 
arrangement.     He  was  then,  with  his  tarnily  and  followers,  embarked  on    a.d.  1713. 
board  a  ship  ;  but  instead  of  being  conveyed  to  Semdrang,  he  was  taken  to  Pakabotnkin. 
Batavia,  and  afterwards  banished  to  Ceylon." 

It  appears  that  after  the  arrival  o(  Mattgk^ai  Mas  it  Ceylon,  he  found 
means  to  dispatch  letters  of  complaint  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
Court  of  Directors  in  Holland.  Two  Mahometan  priests  were  charged  with 
the  mission,  but  the  letters  being  intercepted,  the  messengers  were  subjected 
to  severe  punishment. 

With  Mangk&rat  Mas  was  lost  the  celebrated  makbta  or  crown  of  Mtgo' 
pdhit.  The  r^alia  of  the  sovereigns  of  Java,  with  the  exception  of  this 
important  article,  were  duly  delivered  over,  by  order  of  the  Dutch,  to  the 
acknowledged  sovereign  Pakabiiana,  but  nothing  more  was  ev^r  heard  of 
the  crown,  and  since  that  time  the  princes  have  worn  a  cap,  as  described  in 
smother  place.  As  the  Dutch  were  now  become  supreme  on  Java,  a  crown 
vras  perhaps  but  an  empty  pageant.  It  cannot,  however,  escape  notice* 
that  this  proud  ornament  of  state  should  firtit  have  been  deprived  of  its 
l>rightest  jewel,  and  afterwards,  as  there  is  too  much  room  to  suspect, 
filched  by  the  Dutch,  who  probably  stripped  it  of  its  remaining  jewels,  and 
melted  down  the  gold  for  its  value ! 

The  removal  of  Maitgkiirat  Mas  did  not,  however,  extinguish  the  flame 
of  internal  discord,  which  still  blazed  forth  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Java, 
and  which  increased  till  the  year  1713-lS.  The  Susiaian  sent  several  em- 
bassies to  Batavia,  requesting  assistance  against  the  chiefs  of  BaUtmbdngan 
and  of  the  island  of  Mad4ra,  as  well  as  against  the  sons  of  SurapdU,  who 
had  their  hiding  places  in  the  mountains.  On  this  occasion  the  Dutch 
sanctioned  the  nominatiiHi  of  the  PangSran  MAtgku  Nagdra,  as  the  heredi- 
tary  prince,  and  promised  the  required  succours  against  the  rebels,  but  took 
care  to  point  out  the  value  which  they  put  upon  their  assistance  :  a  piece  of 
pc^icy  which,  on  no  occasion,  they  seem  to  have  foi^tten.  They  adverted 
to  the  immense  sums  they  had  at  different  times  advanced,  and  the  extent 
of  the  obligations  which  the  Sus^nan  lay  under  to  them,  admonishing  him 
to  act  with  greater  circumspection  in  future,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
might  put  a  stop  to  the  civil  wars  and  commotions  which  desolated  the 
country.  « 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  various  circumstances  concurred  to 
■render  the  rebels  still  more  forraidaUe.  The  chiefs  of  Surab^a,  Probo^n^o, 
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itort*  Sara,    and  Kedhiy  as  well  as  those  of  MadHra  and  Balambdng'anf  uaiied  at  the 

A.  b.  insl    instigation  of  the  chief  of  Windng'un  (whose  life  had  been  unjustly  at- 

paimbuiaa  lit.  tacked),  in  a  league  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Sushuait  and  at  the  saihe 

time  to  rid  themselves  of  the  Dutch,  whose  aim  they  conceived  to  have 

been  eventually  to  depose  the  Sus^nan,  and  to  render  themselves  sovereigns 

of  the  whole  island. 

A  circumstance  is  related  by  the  native  writers,  which  is  said  to  have 
contributed  essentially  to  tlie  distractions  which  at  thdt  time  existed  in  the 
country. 

"  The  Dutch  requested  that  the  Sustinan  would  immediately  put  the 
Adipdti  Jaing  Edna  of  Svrah&ya  to  death,  alleging  that  he  was  attached  to 
.the  cause  of  the  rebels,  and  that  if  an  example  were  made  of  this  chief,  it 
would  strike  fear  into  the  others.  On  this  the  Susdnan  became  excessively 
grieved  at  heart,  for  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  Adipdti ;  and  now  that 
the  Panambdhan  of  Madura,  who  had  been  as  his  right  hand,  was  dead,  if  he 
were  to  lose  the  Adipdti  of  Surabaya  also,  who  had  been  as  his  left  hand,  he 
would  in  truth  find  that  he  had  lost  both  hands.  He  wished,  therefore,  to 
refuse  compliance  with  this  request  i  but  at  the  same  time  feared  that, 
if  he  disappointed  the  Dutch,  there  would  be  an  end  of  his  friendship  with 
them.  On  these  two  accounts  he  gave  the  subject  his  deepest  consideration. 
At  length  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Adipdti,  informing  him  of  the  request 
made  by  the  Dutch  ;  and  to  the  Dutch  at  Batavia  he  wrote  in  reply,  that 
he  wished  to  reflect  upon  the  a£^r,  until  the  time  appointed  for  the  chief 
to  pay  his  usual  visit  to  the  capital  should  arrive. 

'  **  As  soon  as  the  Adipdti  of  Surabdfya  received  these  tidings,  he  assembled 
his  brothers  and  his  Pdteh,  named  Wtra  Tantdha,  and  showed  them  the 
letter.  His  brothers  immeiltately  advised  that  they  should  unite  and  oppose 
any  one,  whoever  it  might  be,  who  should  attempt  the  life  of  tlie  Adipdti; 
for,  said  they,  "  Is  it  not  better  to  die  nobly  in  war,  and  to  let  one's  enemies 
"  know  how  dearly  the  death  of  our  brother  is  to  be  purchased,  than  to 
**  be  quietly  killed  in  one's  bed  ?  they  will  only  know  of  the  death  and  not 
"  of  its  value."  But  the  Patch  replied  to  them,  "  What  you  say  is  correct, 
<*  -and  in  the  service  of  the  state  we  are  bound  to  act  as  you  advise  t  but  this 
"  is  a  request  made  by  the  general,  that  the  AiUpdti  should  be  put  to  death. 
"  Is  it  not  better  that  he  should  deliver  himself  up  ?  for  if  he  does  not, 
*<  there  will  be  a  rupture  betweea  the  general  and  the  Susunan,  and  then 
*<  (which  God  f(»bid)  the  land  of  Jtbva  will  be  destroyed,  and  universal 
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-   •*  misery  wUI  fttllow.    You  have  now,  for  a  long  time,  enjoyed  liappiness    5!j'iot1' 
**  and  a  good  na!me,  and  now  that  you  have  grown  old  in  honour,  it  would .    *'  ^-  ''"• 
*•  not  be  fitting  in  you  to  do  any  thing  that  could  bring  sorrow  or  cuin  on  P«koiw4o«  la. 
.     *'  your  sovereign,  or  that  would  disgrace  your  foHowers  or  descendants, 
"  which  would  be  the  case,  if  you  now  got  a  bad  name."    The  Adipdti  was 
well  pleased  with  the  advice  of  his  Pdtehy  and  after  considering  for  a  short 
time  then  addressed  him..    *^  What  you  say  is'true,  oh  Pdteh!  I  am  old  and 
*'  have  not  long  to  live.     It  is  indeed  right  that  I  should  deliver  up  my  life 
"  for  the  benefit  of  my  sovereign  and  the  character  of  my.  family." 

This  resolution  being  taken,  the  Adipdti  shortly  after  set  out  for  Kirta- 
s&roy  accompanied  by  his  brother  and  about  two  thousand  followers.  Wh^ 
he  arrived,  the  Siisunan  inquired  how  he  wished  to  act ;  to  which  he  replied, 
that  he  preferred  to.  die  rather  than  to  be  the  cause  of  misfortune  to.  his 
sovereign  or  to  the  people  of  Java  ;  thai  he  was  now  old ;  that  if  his  life  was 
spared  on  this  occasion  he  could  not  expect  to  live  many  years,  and  that  be 
was  already  satisfied  with  this  world.  The  Susurum  then  said,  if  such  waA  . 
his  determination  and  wish,  he  must  of  course  follow  it,  but  urged  him  to 
speak  his  mind  freely,  adding  that  he  would  think  of  it,  and  do  what  would 
turn  out  best  for  him  :  but  the  Adipdii  replied,  that  he  had  no  other  wish 
tlian  what  he  had  already  expressed  ;  that  It  was  much  better  that  he  should 
die  than  become  the  cause  of  misfortune  to  others.  All  he  requested  w.^ 
that  after  his  death  the  Sustomn  would  not  be  forgetful  of  his  family  and 
children,  and  that  until  bis  son  was  of  a  proper  age,  his  brother,  Rdden  J6ya 
PtupitOj  might  succeed  him  in  bis  public  administration.  The  Susdium 
then  said,  ".It  is  well.  If  the  Dutch  again  make  the  demand  you  must 
"  prepare  for  your  fate ;  and  I  promise  you  that,  in  that  case,  your  request 
*'  shuU  be  complied  with."  At  the  expiration  of  about  a  month, -during 
which  period  the  Adipdti  clothed  himself  in  white  and  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  his  devotions,  another  letter  arrived  from  the  Governor  General, 
making  a  peremptory  demand  that  the  Adipdti  should  be  immediately  execu- 
ted. The  SusAnan  then  sent  for  the  Adipdti,  and  directed  that  he  should  be 
brought  into,  the  t/o/am.  Dressed  in  white,  he  immediately  attended  the 
summons.  When  he  reached  the  entrance  sri  meng'dnti,  he  quitted  his 
followers,  who  were  not  allowed  to  come  further  but  remained  without ;  and 
the  people  who  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  krdtortt  having  received  the 
<M-ders  of  the  SutHtiim  to  that  effect,  seized  him,  and  plunging  their  wea- 
pons into  his  body,  iipmedlately  dispatched  him.  They  then  carried  out 
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a!j'im?  *^®  corpse  and  gave  it  to  his  foUowere,  charging  them  to  give  it  proper 
*P-  ^f"-  burial.  They  were  all  struck  with  deep  grief  at  the  sight,  for  the  AdipdH 
Ik  In.  was  much  beloved.  They  interred  the  body  at  Laaian  ;  but  immediately 
afterwards  the  brother,  with  about  two  thousand  followers,  assembled  in  the 
ahm  tUun,  determined  upon  vengeance,  and  the  disturbance  was  not  quelled 
until  the  Sus6nan  entered  into  an  explanation.  He  then  a[^inted  J^m 
Puspita  to  succeed  provisionally  to  the  administration  of  his  deceased 
brother,  and  otherwise  conciliated  the  parties,  who  were  at  last  induced 
quietly  to  return  to  Surabdofa  \  not,  however,  without  a  determination  of  one 
day  being  revenged  on  the  authors  of  this  calamity.  On  receiving  the 
ifipointment  from  the  Susinarij  while  Jd^a  Pu^ita  returned  tbeir  grateful 
•ckowledgements  §ot  this  mark  of  kindness,  they  as  openly  avowed  that  they 
would  never  rest  in  peaee,  until  they  bad  given  a  due  return  to  whoever  was 
the  cause  of  their  brother's  death. 

"  Id  pursuance  of  this  determination,  Jdya  Pusfita  took  an  early  occasion 
to  league  with  other  discontented  chiefs,  and  soon  became  the  most  fmmt- 
dable  enemy  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country. 

**  The  forces  of  the  Susunan  were  completely  defeated  in  a  pitched 
battle,  and  the  rebels  made  themselves  masters  of  several  important  pro- 
vinces to  the  eastward  of  Pas&ruant  which  place  they  also  besieged  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  auxiliaries.  They  were  then  driven  beyond  PanM^ 
Htkan ;  but  being  reinforced  from  Bd&,  soon  forced  the  combined  Dutch 
and  Javan  troops  to  retreat  again  to  Pas&ruan." 

Tlie  effect  of  this  civU  war  was  now  severely  felt  at  Batavia.  The  country 
was  laid  waste,  cultivation  was  neglected,  and  a  great  scarcity  of  rice  was 
felt  at  Batavia.  This  induced  the  Dutch  to  march  a  more  considerable  force 
in  1717*  and  again  to  take  an  active  part  in  re-estaUi^ing  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country. 

On  the  arrival  of  this  force  at  Mad^Ot  it  was  found  that  the  chief  of 
that  island  had  made  two  unsuccessful  attacks  on  the  troops  of  Pmnakdsan 
and  Sumetiap,  and  been  forced  at  last  to  leave  his  capital  with  bis  son, 
brother,  wives,  and  relations,  and  seek  safety  with  the  Dutch. 

"  When  Pang6~an  ChtUera  Der^ngrat,"  say  the  Javan  authors,  "  saw 
that  nothing  more  was  to  be  done  against  his  enemies,  he  resolved  to 
throw  himself  on  the  protection  <^  the  Dutch ;  and  a  Dutch  ship  arriving 
at  Mad&rot  he  dispatched  a  letter,  soliciting  their  assistance.  This  letter 
the  captain  forwarded  to  Swabd^  and  received  the  instructiMis  of  the 
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cspital.  The  captain  immediately  sent  a  messenger  on  shore  to  the  Pan-  a1d!i717.' 
g^roM,  infonniDg  him  of  the .  wishes  of  the  admiral,  and  inviting  him  to'  Piiubvtu  in. 
come  on  board  with  bis  family.  FangSran  Chd&ra  Dmingrat,  who  was 
unconscious  of  treachery  or  duplicity,  and  conse4^cntIy  void  of  suspicioD,' 
with  a  joy  Jul  heart  accepted  the  invitation,'  and,  accompanied  by -his 
family,  immediately  went  off  in  a  small  fishing-boat.  When  arrived  along- 
side of  the  ship,  the  followers  who  carried  the  i^achdra  (emblems  of  state) 
were  ordered  to  go  on  board :  after  them  the  Pang^ait  himself  ascend^, 
^hd  then  hie  wife,  Bdden  Ayu  Chdkra  Dmingrat.  When  the  Pangiran 
came  upon  deck,  Captain  Curtis  took  him  by  the  hiwd,  and  deUvered  him 
oyer  to  one  of  his  ofBcers,  who. immediately  led  him  into  the  cabin. '  The 
captain  remained  till  the  BAden  Ayu  had  ascended,  and  as  soon' as  she 
came  on  deck  he  likewise  took  her  by  the  hand,  &nd  after  the  European 
IqaI^ler  kissed  her  cheek.  Not.  understanding  the  custom  she  became  alarmed 
and  thinking  that  Captain  Curtis  was.  offering  an  insult  to  her,  screamed  out,' 
and  called  aloud  upon  her  husband,  saying  "  the  Captain  had  evil  inteo^ 
**  tions.**  The  Pafig^rm  heafing  the  ^es  of  bis  wife  became  furious,  and 
drawing  his  £ru  rushed  out,  and  without  further  inquiry  stabbed' the  Captain. 
The  attendants  of  the  chief,  who  had  come  on  board  with  the  st^te  orna- 
ments, following  the  example  of  their  master,  raised  the  cry  of-  am6k  and 
immediately  fell  on  the  crew  of  the  vessel.  The  latter,  however,  were  too 
powerful  for  them,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  of  the  Madurese'  party 
were  killed,  together  with  the  chief  and  his  wife. 

.When  a  question  arises  respecting  the  chastity  of  the  Javan  women,  this 
story  is  usually  referred  to.  < 

The  rebels,  both  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Java  and  on  MadirOy  were 
joined  by  auxiliaries  from  Bdii,  Those,  however,  on  Madiara  were  soon 
overmatched  by  the  Dutch  troops,  and  obliged  to  fly  again  to  B6U.  '  J^ti  ^ 
Puspita  was  more  succeuful.  Moving  ftom  Surabaya  through  the  central 
districts  towards  Kirta-s&ra,  he  subjected  the  provinces  of  Jdfctri,  WttasdbOf 
Ked(ri,  Mddion  SukawdU,  and  the  neighbouring  districts.  While  his  head 
quarters  were  at  Kediri,  he  was  joined  by  Ptrageran  Dipa  Nagdra, '  one  of 
.ihe  sons  of  the  Sus&nan,  who  setting  himself  up  as  sovereign  of  Java,  under 
the  title  of  Pasutmbdhan  Hiru  Chdkra.  Smapdti  Panatagdmoy  appointed  /<^a 
P^^ta  to  be  his  Pdtek,  with  the  title  of  Rdden  Ad^H  ParuOagdnui,  and 
commenced  the  establishment  of  a  government  at  Mddion. 
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KMuSora.  An  unty  wto  sent  firran  KMa-t^tra  against  Mdt&ont  under  die  cominanil 
A.  IT.  1793.  of  Tangiran  BWarj  anothersoa  of  the  Susiaian  ;  but  before  they  reacb^ 
that  pUce  the  Pahgiran  was  BOfflmoned  to  retiun,  in  consequence  of  the 
Mvere  iodi^oeition  of  fais'fiither.  Ilus  prince  died  in  the  Javan  year  1648, 
and  was  buried  at  Meghri.  He  had  previously  written  to  the  Dutch  authtt* 
rities,  requesting  them  to  selcftt  one  of  bis  three  sons,  Pangiran  AdtptUi 
AtndaghMu^dtOt  Pangirm  FurUh/a^  or  Fang^an  Blitar,  to  succeed  him 
nt  the  goTemihent;.  -  ' 

Thos  ended  the  reign  of  a  prince  which  had  been  one  constant  scene  of 
CMnmofeion  and  rebellion,  directed  perhaps  not  so  much  against  the  authority 
of  the  princft  himself,  as  agahiit  the  Dutch,  who  now  took  ko  active  a  part 
in  the  affldrs  of  Java,  that  the  power  of  the  native  ^vereign  was  merely 
nominal. 

-  The  Javan  writers,,  whether  from  a  desire  to  exclude  from  the  regal  line  s 
ponce  who  thus  became  the  mere  puppet  of  the  £ur(q>ean8,  or  from  a  Con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  the  chY;amstance,  seem  anxious  to  prove  that  he  was 
not  the  real  son  i^  SusitatH  Tegdi  Aromtos  related,  but  a  son  of  the  Pan- 
g4ranK^A-tmy  ivther-in-law  of  TrAna  Jdya,  and  who  afterwards,  when  he 
CBtidilished  himsdf  in  the  loathem  hills,  took  the  name  of  Panaoibdhan 
Bdami'^  The  stay  runs,  that  ik&Rdtwof  MaAgHrat^^^  delivered  of  a 
de&irmed  and  imperfect  offipring,  the  SusAium  sedretly  stot  the  child  to 
KqjUrani  who  was  sDj^KMed  to  deal  in  witchcraft,  and  that  the  Pangirm 
took  the  opportunity  of  destroying  it,  and  substituted  his  own  child  in  iti 
place.  This  child,  however,  was  born  of  a  daoghter  Of  Pangiran  Purbd^Of 
the  younger  brother  of  Sultan  Agang  ;'  so  th^t  on  the  mother's  side  it  was 
(rf*  royal  extraction<  **  But,"  say  the  Javan  writers,  "  as  the  present  princes 
*'  of  Java  are  d^cendants  from  PaJcubadnOj  this  story  is  not  talked  of  in 
**  public  ;  althoi^h  :in  private  societies  there  are  many  who  put  faith  in 

"it."    ■.,■         .■  ..',-•    r 

BMtim,  On  the  ISth  of  December,  1705,  articles  were  agreed  upon  with  the 
Sultanof  Bantam,  to  ensure  tiie  weight'  and  quality  of  the  pepper  to  be 
ddiver6d.'     -■ 

On  the  9th  of  October,  17O8,  a  further  contract  was  entered  into  with 
the  Sultan,  with  {h&Tiewprinapally  of  renewing  and  confirming  the  con- 
tracts, bonds,  deeds  of  remissioti,  &e.  ratered  into  and  concluded  with  bis 
predosossrars*  ' 

In 
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'    bi  August  1731,  another  contract  was  entered  into  intbtheSuHab,  of 
iriiich  the  following  were  the  most  interesting  articles.  aId! 

Tliat  all  fi^gis,  Mal&yus,  Javans,  and  other  native  traders,  shall  be  allowed  Fn 
freely  to  diq>ose  of  their  wares  at  Bantam,  without  any  interference  tm  the 
part  of  the  Dutch  Resident,  provided  they  do  not  trade  in  articles  whit^ 
constitute  the  Company's  monopoly.  The  sulgects  of  Bantam  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  Ixade  to  Java  on  condition  that  they  do  not  abuse  the  confidonce 
tfaiis  placed  In  them  by  engaging  in  illicit  commerce.  The  SuUan  promised 
to  adopt  inunediate  measures  for  increasing  the  annual  deliveries  of  pepper 
to  the  Company,  and  engaged  to  hold  out  every  possible  inducement  to  the 
Ldmpung  people  to  extend  the  cultivation  c^  the  article,  instead  of  depress- 
iog  them  by  unnecessary  acts  of  severity.  A  deed  was  also  executed  about 
tiiis  time  ceding  PtUo  P^atig  to  the  Dutch,  for  the  purpose  of  kee^ng 
an  estaUishment  on  it  for  assisting  vessds  in  distress. 
-  On  the  9th  December  1733,  a  further  contract  was  entered  into  with  the 
Saltan  of  Bantam>  by  which  many  regulations  were  made  respecting  th« 
pepper  monopoly. 

Being  called  upon  to  renew  the  bond  fi}r  the  mm  of  six  hundred  thousand 
^nnish  dollars  in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  the  Sultan,  after  previously  stating 
whence  this  Jotv/W  debt  originated,,  bound  bis  kingdom  and  revenues  for  the 
same,  and  at  the  same  time  conferred  on  the  Dutch  the  exclusive  trade  in 
pepper  and  other  privileges.  The  deed  of  remission,  bearing  date  28th 
April  l6ft4,  was  further  renewed,  by  which  a  conditional  remission  a£  the 
above-menti<»ied  bond  was  granted.  An  act  of  donation  from  the  price  a( 
ground,  called  kdn^mg  bdU,  was  at  the  same  time  granted. 

Of  the  three  sons  of  the  deceased  Sui^ntatf  the  Dutdi  government  made  J'^. 
fiMica  o£  1^  Pimg4ran  A^ati  Amdngku  Nagdra,  as  his  successor ;  he  was 
accordingly  publicly  installed,  under  the  title  of  Susithinan  Prdbu  Senap&ti 
Ingaidga  Abdui  Rdchman  Sahidin  Panatagdma. 

t  The  ^nt  «id  principal  event  in  this  reign  was  the  rd>eUion  of  the  yoi^;er 
brothers  of  the  prince,  PangAvn  Purbtl^a  and  JBUiart  Oiccasioned  princi- 
pally by  their  being  deprived  of  the  lands  and  honours  which  they  bad  en- 
joyed during  the  life-time  of  their  father.  They  first  raised  a  party  in  the 
Capital,  and  made  an  attempt,  during  the  night,  to  enter  the  krdton  and  put 
the  SusAium  to  death,  but  bemg  repulsed,  they  fled  to  Matdrem,  and  collecting 
their  followers,  the  youngest  (BUtarJ  assumed  the  title  of  SiiUan  Ibni 
MufU^  PakuMma  SenapdH  Ingaldga  Abdul  Rdchmm  Patagdma.  His 
«  D  S  brother. 
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K<rtt  Hun.    brother,  PurMya,  was  satisfied  with  a  secondaiy  authort^,  under  the  title 

aId.  i722.    of  Panambdhan  Smapdti  Ittgaldga. 

Pnbn.       .    In  a  short  time  the  provinces  of  BAiyumas,  MaUtrem,  .and  Kedi,   aob- 

mittedto  these  chieti,  and  a  union  taking  place  with  the  party  under  Potum- 

Bdhan  Hint  Chdkra,  the  authority  of  the  newly  elected  SttsHtum   became 

endangered.  -  >, 

Pang&an  Aria  MatdreMf-  uncle  oi  the  Sus^nan,  at  the  same  time:  quitted 

K6rta  S^Urm,  and  reared  the  standard   ofrebellion  .io.GrobigaB  and  Bl^a. 

This  chief  was,  however,  soon  afler  decoyed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 

in  .the  following  manner. 

-  ."  The. Pang^an  was  induced  to  go  to  Pdti,  and  afterwards  to  Jt^thra, 
on  an  understanding  that  the.Dutch  would  raise  him  to  the  throne,  where 
troops  were  immediately  assembled,  apparently  for  tiiat  ot^ect,  but  in  reality 
to  secure  his  person.  On  bis  arrival  at  the  fort  with  his  fiunily,  he  was 
received  with  salutes  of  cannon  and  small  arms,  and  separated  fnmi  his  f(^ 
lowers,  who  were  excluded.  Atler  he  had  been  seated  a  short  time,  the 
gates  of  the  fort  were  »hut,  and  the  Pangtfran  and  hin  sons  were  disarmed, 
and  placed  in  close  rontineTneut.  He  died  in  a  few  days.  When  the  gates 
of  the  forts  were. closed,  the  followers  of , the,  Pon^^on  suspecting  thq 
treachery,  would  not  disperse,  until  many  were  destroyed  and  the  rest  fired 
upon.".  . 

.  Hie  Dutch  force  uniting  with  those  of  the  Suithian,  the  rebels,  who  were 
now  united  under  the  Sultan  Ibni  Mustdpha,  were  defeated,  and  obliged 
to  retreat  to  Kedhi.  Here  they  were  pursued,  again  beaten,  and  driven  in 
disorder  to  Mdidng.  The  sultan  fled  to  G^inwig  Daa^Um  with  only  a  few 
followers,  while  Panambdhan  SenapdH  and  Panambdhan  H&u  CKdjira  rallied 
their  remuning  forces. at  Lam^ang.  The  DutcK  army  now  returned  to 
Kh-ta  Sara,  and  the  tranquilli^  of  the  country  was  once  more  for  a  short 
time  restored. 

Svitan  Ibni  Must^ha  having  returned  to  the  village  of  KdUGdngsat  was 
seized  with  a  violent  illness,  and  died,  and  his  fantily  and  followers,  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  conveyed  the  body  to  Kirta  Siira,  and  threw  themselves 
on  the  mercy  of  the  Susiman.  Notwithstanding  this  unconditional  submis* 
sion,  their  chief,  Jdya  Brdta^  was  immediately  put  to  death,  and  his  body 
thrown  into  the  river :  the  body  of  the  deceased  sultan,  however,  received 
honourable  interment. 

The 
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The  reb^  ea^lieHed  at  Ijatm^ang' ntiW  heiA- tmt^  taai  it  wasnot'iintit  KcrasoM. 
'die  arrival  of  a  considerable  Dutch  force  at  Swabdofa'that  they  were  in-  a.'d!  1799. 
duced  to  submit.  According  to  the  native  writers,  "Hie  Dutch  com-  n^ 
mander  wrote  from  Surabdga  to  the- rebel -chiefs  at  X<Bii4^aRg,  informing 
them  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  the  eastward  with  a  formidable  force 
purposely  to  destroy  them,  and  that  if  they  did  'DOt^qidetly  siibmi^  he 
would  force  tbem  to  do  so,  in  which  case  no  quarter  should  be  given^ 
adding  at  the  same  time,  that  if  they  were  willing  to  submit  qiiietly,  they 
should  be  received  with  favour,  treated  with  kindnes^  and  want  for  nothing 
during  their  lives.  The  chief*  seeiag  no  prospect  of  success  from  Author 
opposition,  were  induced  to  close  with  these  tenos. .  Accordingly  Pananf>- 
hdhan  Senapdti  and  H&u  C%<ttra,  with  Ad^dH  Ndta  PHra;  attended  by 
only  a  few  followers,  surrendered  theoiselves  at  SurabdgfOf  where  theywere  . 
received  with  great  honour,  the  firing  of  cannon  and  muaketry,and  by  ihe' 
sound  of  the  gdmelan,  which  struck  up  on  their  approach.'  It  was  Dot  long; 
however,  before  their  persons  were  placed' in  confinAinent,  and  they  were 
"embarked  on  board  a  ship  for  BatJiviH,  frum  whpnre  PrntamMlum  Hiru 
Chdkra  and  AdipdU  Ndta  P&ra  were  afla*wards  banished  to  the  Cape.'* 

The  only  circumstance  from  which  the  peace  of  the  country  appears  to 
have  been  subsequently  disturbed  during  the  reign  of  this  prince,  was  by  a 
krdtnan,  or  rebel,  named  Sdden  Ibr^tim,  who  gave  himself  out'  as  a  de- 
scendant of  Sttrapdti ;  but  Uiis  movement  was  instantly  suppressed,  and  all 
that  arose  out  of  it  appears  to  liave  been  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the\Sruni- 
nan,  made  by  a  woman,  who  with  a  small  party  endeavoured  to  force  her 
way  into  the  krdion,  but  with  several  of  her  followers  was  killed  in  the 
attempt  The  authority  of  the  prinqe  was  now  fully  established ;  and 
in  return  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  Dutch  in  the  late  war,  he  was 
required  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  containing  the  followin^^, 
among  other  less  interesting  stipulations. 

In  acknowledgmant  of  the  services  lately  rendered,  and  also  to  his 
highness's  forefathers,  and  in  consideraticm  of  the  considerable  quantity 
of  rice  still  owing  by  him  to  the  Dutch,  on  the  deliveries  stipulated  by  the 
contract  c^  1705,  bis  highness  now  promised  to  deliver  to  the  Company 
annually  at  Batavia,  with  his  own  vessels,  for '  a  period  of  fifty  years,  to 
commence  from  the  year  1^34l,  a  quantity  of  one  thousand  koyans  of'  good 
rice,  or  its  equivalent  in  money,  it  being  at  the  same  time  understood  that 
the  Dutch  are  not  bound  to  take  money  for  any  proportion  of  the  said  ^n- 
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KM*  ftM.  umI  ^tlirarf^  etfcdptvbcn  t<  inb  sbffidently  proted  tibat  a  filflute  of  the  crop 
*>i^i«i  of  rice  lendeted  id  imfkiteiUd  to  nip[dy  the  i^hole  quantity, 
pniw.  .  That  wifh  tiie  view  td  oicoii^^  tXib  cultivation  of  pepper,  the  Dutdi 
khould*  in  fufeulet  pay  &re  rix-dollars  for  each  pikid  of  that  article ;  while* 
OB  the  dt&et  hand,  the  Susimm  engaged  to  issue  an  edict,  directing  the 
totol  aattifaitatHni  of  ihe  coffee  culture,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  planta* 
lions  near  the  houses  of  the  regents,  for  ^eir  own  antusement  and  con- 
•uAption,  but  by  DO  means  for  t»d^  on  severe  penalties.  The  Susibtan 
nioreorer  authoriled  the  Dutch  to  cause  all  plantations,  without  distinctioii; 
in  the  low  coimtriei^  on  the  coast,  or  in  the  mountains,  to  be  destn^ed; 
«ttd  to  c(«ifiacate»  for  their  jomt  profit,  any  quantity  of  coffee  which  might 
be  found,  for  puiposes  of  traide,  in  the  hands  of  any  ef  his  highness's  sub- 
ject^  at  the  expiration  of  ax  mofrths  from  the  date  thereof.  That  his 
highness  should  diiwt  the  coast  regents  to  deliver,  in  the  year  1734,  the 
jumual  quantity  of  timber  for  repairing  and  extetuUi^  tha  forts  of  Semdrang 
VoA  Japib-a^  the  othm*  materials  being  fiirniahed  by  the  Company.  The 
aeventb  article  fltipuhi«Ml  for  th»  rielivering  annually  about  ten  thousand 
beams  of  teak  timber  (specified)  at  JapdrOt  Demdk,  Jfaliri,  and  Brebes, 
the  same  to  be  duly  paid  for  on  delivery ;  and  the  Dutch  engaged  to  assure 
themselves  that  the  reguUtion  shbuld  be  complied  with,  by  causing  the  reul 
dents  06  the  timber  pUcea  to  transmit  the  receipts  aiid  other  vouchers  rela- 
tive thereto,  whUe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Sm^fum  promised  to  take  care 
that  the  timber  should  be  of  good  quality  and  rf  the  stipulated  dimensions. 
The  Dutch  remitted  to  the  SuaHnan  the  arreans  on  account  of  the  quan- 
tity of  rice  (the  delivety  of  which  was  stipulated  by  the  contract  of  Octo- 
ber, 1705),  couHBting  of  no  less  than  6,5S7  i!vy<»u ;  and  also  the  sums 
advanced  by  them  in  the  wars  and  during  his  minority,  on  condition  that, 
im  the  part  of  the  Sus^nan,  all  previous  treaties,  deeds,  and  charter^ 
contracted  and  granted  by  his  highness's  predecefflors,  should  be  fulfilled  by 
hhn }  in  default  whereof  the  above  pretensions  were  to  regtun  their  fWl  force 
«nd  value.  It  wasfurther  agreed  that  theDutch  should  remain  in  possession 
of  their  former  commercial  privileges  at  Java,  his  highness  promising  to  ren- 
der the  Dutch  trade  still  mdre  flourishing  and  considerable,  and  to  increase 
the  deliveries  of  cotton  thread.  His  highness  further  bound  himself  to  supply 
every  day  two  hundred  and  forty  bdttff-s,  or  Javan  labourew,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  £oit,  free  of  expense  to  the  Dutch. 
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The  act  vrfiicb  closed  the  ceign  c^  tbiS:  prinoe,  ancb  vUch  aflbetb  g»od    ^  is5>^ 
evidence  of  the  undi&tiiri>ed  state  of  public  afikics^  at  the  period,  hm  a    *"^-  ^'^ 
visit  to  the  buriaL>place  at  B^tahf  where '  Kitii  Ag<mg.  Mtuh^  and  Sulttn  > 
F^aitg  had  been  interred.    The  Javans  have  such  a  superstitious  venera^ 
tion  for  this  spot,  that  they  declare  it  is  never  overflowed,  Dotwitbstandm^ 
the  waters  rise  to  a  considerable  height  round  it,  and  that  it  is  lower  than 
the  adjoining  ground.    Here  the  prince  was  taken  ill,  and  after  a.  hxag 
ccmfinementdied,  in  the  Javan  year  1657. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  under  the  title  of  Susinan  Pakuiu&na  S^  i 
napd^  Ingaldga-  AbAd  B4chmm.  Sd^dm  BaruUagSma,  who  asceadeditha 
throne  when  he  was  only  about  fourteen   yean    tAA,   and  ms  yet  un* 
married. 

The  young  prince  was'entlrdy  under  the  superintendance  of  DAm  R^a; 
his  father's  prime  minister,  until,  as  he  attained  maturity,  h«  by  repeated 
acts  shewed  a  disposition  to  shake  off  the  controul  of  that  c^tef.  He  was 
desirous  of  appointing  Chdkra  Nhtgrat  to  be  Wtddna  of  the  eastern  dn- 
tricts  of  Pasttruatij  Sdngiij  and  ProboUng*o;  but  that  chief  being  m-batl 
terms  with  the  minister  D^u  R^a^  the  Sus^nm  privately,  and  witliout 
the  knowledge  of  the  minister,  wrote  to  the  Govemor^eneral  at  Bataviai 
requesting  his  sanction  to  the  measure.  l%ortly  after  this  the  JSm^nan 
made  a  further  application  to  the  Dutch,  that  Uiey  would  remove-  from 
Java  the  person  of  Pangiran  Ria  MdngkuNagdra,  on  a  plea  that  he  had 
been  discovered  in  an  imprc^r  intimacy  with  one  of 'his  concubines.-  On 
this  occa^on  the  minister,  Ddim  B^a,  was  despatched  to  Batavia  j  and 
the  interview  he  had  with  the  Governor-general  is  thus  r^ted  by  th* 
native  writers  : — "  Tbe  General  was  displeased  with  Ddsm  R0a,  because 
he  had  not  adjusted  these  two  nt^m  -,  and  afterwards^  when  he  went  to 
Batavia  with  presents  from  the  Sut^nan^  the  Gen»^  asked  him  if  he 
was  willing  that  Chdkra  Ntngrat  should  be  fVidAna  of  the  ihr«e- districts  7 
Ddnu  R^Oj  not  aware  of  the  application  made  by  the  SusArum,  repli^, 
that  if  that  chief  was  entrusted  with  so  extensive  an  aul^rity  he  should 
trraible,  as  the  heart  of  C^d&ra  N(ngrat  would  thereupon  become  great } 
ftir  he  had  already  been  married  to  the  Susthtan*^  sister.  The  General 
observed,  that  it  was  easy  to  remove  this  uneasiness  from  his  mind.  '*-Let,^ 
said  he,  *'  this  chief  be  under  tbe  authority  of  tbe  Dutch  only^  Let  lutn 
**  pay  the  money  tribute  to  the  Susman,  but  in  other  respects  let  not-tfaid 
**  SUs^man  trouble  himself  about  him.    Let  him  look  to  the  Dutch  only 
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Keruftan.  «  f<^  keeping  him  under  due  restraint/*  To  this  Ddnu  R^a  replied^  "  If 
A^'irsi!  **  such  is  the  wish  of  the  General,  I  cannot  follow  it,  because  I  fear  that 
>t  3d.  **  hereafter  the  Sufinan  would  object  to  such  an  arrangement,  and,  repent: 
**  ing  of  having  followed  the  General's  advice,  would  be  justly  enraged 
<*  against  me  and  my  successors,  for  having  in  any. way  consented  that 
^.  Chdkra  Ningratj  or.  these  lands,  should  be  placed  under  the  immedifite 
**  authority  of  the  Dutch."  A  pause  then  ensued.  At  length  the  General 
resumed,  and  in  a  peremptory  and  angry  manner  demanded  of  the  minister, 
why  he  had  not  prevented  the  Stts^nan  from  applying  for  the  banishment 
of  fais  brother,,  Bta  Mdngku  Nagdra,  observing  that  it  had  not  yet  been 
proved,  that  he  was  guilty  of  any  offence  ag^nst  the  Sus^nan.  Ddftu  B4ja 
replied,  "  The  offence  of  the  Pang4ran  is  clear  and  decided ;  it  is  known 
«  to  many  that  he  had  an  attachment  for  the  Siuftnon'j  concubine."  He 
therefore  requested  he  might  be  banished  the  island,  adding,  that  he  would 
request  the  Sus&nan  to  m^ke  a  proper  provision  for  his  maintenance.  The 
General  conceiving  that  Danu  S4ja  was  not  inclined  to  follow  his  wiahes,^ 
became  enraged,  and  desired  him  not  to  trouble  himself  further  about  the 
Fpng^an,  saying  that,  whether  he  was  banished  or  not,  was  not  his  busi- 
ness ;  it  depended  entirely  on  the  government.  He  then  dismissed  htm  ta 
his  p(mdok,  where  the  minister  was  allowed  to  remain  upwards  of  a  year, 
until  the  death  of  the  General,  when,  on  the  elevation  of  his  successor,  he 
was  directed  to  return  to  Kirta-s^a.  While  thus  detained  at  Batavia,. 
he  was  repeatedly  visited  by  some  of  the  counsellors,  urging  him  to  ac- 
cede to  the  wish  of  the  General  respecting  the  lands ;  but  he  continued  to 
use  to  them  the  same  arguments  he  had  before  used  to  the  General." 

After  the  return  of  Ddnu  R^a  to  Kerta.s&ra,  he  is  represented  as  having 
had  an  interview  .with  Wangsarthui,  a  /•(■Uhrated  devotee,  who  resided  in 
the  first  Kaldnghritt  and  who  foretold  the  misfortunes  which  wtjru  to  ensue. 

On  demanding  of  this  tdpa  what  would  be  the  future  fate  of  Kertd-sHra, 
he  replied,  "  that  it  was  destined  to  misfortune,  destruction,  and  sorrow : 
Bdden  Mds  Stffdnii  and  Rdden  Mas  Sdyed  will  however  profit  by  it."  .  This 
Rdden  Sttjdtta  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  Sus^tnan  by  a  concubine,  and 
^l^rwards  took  the  name  of  PangSran  MarigkvbiimL  Bdtden  Mas  Sdyed 
was  a  CQUsin  to  the  Susunatiy  soii  of  his  elder  brother,  Panginm  Mang- 
hunagda^  who  had  been  soit  to  BatiO'ia  with  a  request  that  he  might  be 
baoiihed.    They  were  Iwth  at  this  time  youngest  children  (thmtr). 

-  ,  Tbm 
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This  prophecy  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  mimster ;  and  KcMSaw. 
his  uneasiness  became  still  greater,  when  one  day  a  woman,  named  a.d'.iju. 
NuU  Sitka  WdU,  came  to  him  from  her  mistress,  Bdtu  Agong,  the  mother 
of  the  Susiinan,  saying  that  the  Rdtu  had  just  dreamt  that  she  beheld  the 
moon  descend  from  the  heavens  and  rest  on  the  top  of  the  large  diiku  tree. 
in  the  krdton  ;  and  that  this  had  no  sooner  occurred,  than  diat  Bdden  Mat 
Stffdna  immediately  came,  and  seizing  hold  of  the  moon  swallowed  one 
half  of  it,  the  other  half  slipping  from  his  grasp,  and  resuming  its  place 
on  the  top  of  the  tree :  the  Rdtu  then  awoke  and  found  it  daylight.  These 
were  the  first  signs  of  what  was  soon  to  befal  KSrta-^&ra. 

The  fate  of  the  minister  was,  however,  to  be  first  decided ;  for  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Sus&nan  raising  a  chief,  TiameA.  SHra-Dmingrat,  to  be 
Bopdti  of  Pafcabtngan,  with  a  thousand  ck^kasj  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  minister,  the  latter  refused  to  acknowledge  him  in  that  capacity} 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Stts&Tum  requested  the  Dutch  to  arrest  him« 
and  banish  him  from  the  island.  As  soon  as  the  Dutch  had  consented'  to 
do  so,  the  unfortunate  minister  was  dispatched  to  Semdrang  on  a  special 
embassy  from  his  master,  where  he  was  decoyed  into  the  Dutch  fort  and 
confined.  He  was  soon  after  embarked  for  Ceylon,  in  the  same  vessel 
which  conveyed  Pangiran  Ria  Mdngku  Nagdra,  at  whose  feet  he  fell* 
acknowledging  the  justice  of  his  own  punishment,  for  having  assisted  ia 
the  banishment  of  that  chief,  who  had  in  fact  committed  no  fault.  The 
8its6nan  then  appointed  ^lito  Kas6ma  to  be  his  minister. 
-  Accounts  were  now  received  from  Ceylon  of  the  death  of  the  ex- 
SitsHnmi  MangMrat  Mas,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Susdnan,  the  ^mil/ 
of  the  deceased  were  permitted  to  return  to  Kirta-sura.  On  these  were 
conferred  distinguished  titles  and  considerable  assignments  of  land. 
To  Mdngku  Nagdra  the  Susunan  gave  the  name  of  IVira  Mengdloj  with, 
one  thousand  chdchas  of  land ;  to  Mdngku  Ntngrat  he  gave  the  name  of 
Pangiraa  TSpa  Sdna,  with  nine  hundred  chdchas  ;  and  to  Raden  Jdjfa  Ka- 
r&ma  he  gave  the  title  of  Pang^ran,  with  three  hundred  chdchas.  PangSran 
Pttrhdifa,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  Panambdhan  SinaptUi  IngaUga, 
shortly  after  died  at  Batavia,  and  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Megiri. 
The  eldest  son  of  this  chief  married  a  younger  sister  of  the  Sus&tian,  and 
recreived  the  title  of  Pangiran  Pttrbdya,  with  an  as^gnment  of  *fe»fl. 
The  SusHnan  became  much  attached  to  him,  and  at  length  followed  his 
vol-,  n.  2  E  counsel 
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Xtfia'San.    cbuBsel  iu  all  things.    **  What  waa  tight  was  declared  wrong,  and  wbat 
a.dI  1731.    vaB  wrong,  right,  just  as  he  pleased,  and  the  Susman  believed  it." 

1.  This  increasing  influence  of  the  Pang^an  Purb^a  alarmed  the  minister, 
who  secretly  acquainted  the  Dutch  with  it,  and  by  their  interference  the 
Pang^aa  Pte-be^a  was  removed  from  the  councils  of  the  prince^  and 
obliged  to  fix  his  residence  at  a  distance  from  the  capital 

Various  signs  now  foreboded  approaching  war  and  misfortune,  and  led 
the  people  to  expect  that  Pangeran  Tepa  Sdna  would  attempt  to  regain 
tbe  throne  of  his  ancestors.  The  Sus{tnan  and  his  ministers  entirely  dls- 
r^arded  these  signs ;  but  Pangiran  Wira  Mengdla  sought  the  friendship 
of  the  Dutch  commandant,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  assistance. 

At  this  time  occurred  the  rebellion  of  the  Chinese  at  Batavia ;  and  as 
the  Dutch  accounts  oS  the  transaction  are  far  from  complete  or  satisfactory, 
I  shall  quote  two  Javan  records  without  variation.  One  of  them  is  as 
follows : 

**  Hie  city  (kT  Batavia  was  now  in  the  highest  state  of  prosperity  :  traders 
came  from  all  quarters,  merchandiise  was  in  abundance,  and  the  slaves  were 
numerous.  The  latter  becoming  arrogant,  in  consequence  of  the  wealth 
and  power  of  their  masters,  committed  outrages  on  the  Chinese,  in  the  first 
instance  by  beating  them,  and  afterwards  by  attempting  their  lives.  At 
first  there  were  but  few  who  committed  these  outrages,  but  at  last  Uiey 
formed  themselves  into  parties  and  committed  more  public  acts  of  hostility. 
The  Chinese  applied  to  the  European  officers  in  authority,  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  outrages,  or  to  punish  those  who  committed  them :  they  could, 
however,  ohbun  no  redress,  the  slaves  testifying  with  one  accord  that  the 
Chinese  were  the  aggressors.  The  Chinese  finding  they  could  not  obtain 
justice  from  the  great  people,  assembled  near  the  sugar  mills  at  GanAfno," 
to  the  number  of  more  than  a  thousand,  and  chose  a  chief,  with  the  deter- 
mination to  oppose  the  Dutch  and  the  slaves  ;  hut  as  yet  they  thought  it 
advisable  not  to  do  so  openly,  and  therefore  committed  their  depredations  in 
small  parties  during  the  night.  The  Dutch,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  this, 
empowered  several  natives  from  Sdbrang  (of  the  opposite  coasts  and  islands) 
to  take  up  the  Chinese  who  were  at  Ganddria ;  these  people  succeeded  in 
apprehending  the  Chinese  one  by  one,  and  as  soon  as  they  gave  them  over 
to  punishment  they  received  a  reward  of  six  ducatoons  for  each.    In  this 

way 
*  A  village  in  tbe  Ticioity  of  Batavia. 
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waj  th^  secured  about  tvo  hundred.  These  were  immediatdy  embarked  KertaSim. 
ou  a  vessel  to  be  banished  to  another  country,  but  when  tliey  had  got  oat  a!  d.  irsi*. 
to  sea  they  were  all  thrown  overboard.  Many  of  them  who  could  not  swtm  i 
perished ;  but  a  few  having  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore,  found  their 
way  to  Ganddria,  and  related  to  their  companions  how  they  had  been 
treated.  The  Chinese,  upon  this,  concluding  that  the  Dutch  had  resolved 
to  extirpate  their  race,  now  openly  prepared  their  warlike  instruments^ 
gave  notice  to  their  countrymen  at  Batavia  of  the  manner  in  which  Uie 
Dutch  had  determined  to  destroy  them,  and  requested  that  those  who  were 

willing  to  join  them  would  immAdiAtaly  rapair  to  G/mJtMa.    Tha  Chinese  IQ 

other  quarters,  equally  harassed  by  the  slaves,  agiunst  whom  they  could 
gain  no  redress,  became  of  one  mind,  when  they  received  the  intelligence 
of  their  countrymen  having  been  thrown  overboard  by  the  Dutch,  and 
when  they  reflected  that  the  destruction  of  their  race  was  determined ; 
they  tlterefore  collected  quietly  at  Ganddria^  until  their  numbers  amounted 
to  upwards  of  five  thousand.  Here  the  whole  placed  themselves  under  the 
orders  of  a  chief,  named  Stpajgang'* 
The  other  account  is  as  follows. 

**  It  is  related  of  Batavia,  that  General  Valkenier  was  excessively  liberal 
in  his  favours  to  the  Chinese.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  of  aU  the 
races  then  resident  at  Batavia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dutch,  none  were 
so  wealthy  as  they.  Whatever  was  profitable  fell  into  their  hands,  while 
the  other  races,  the  natives  of  the  country  and  the  adjacent  islands  esta- 
blished there,  found  it  difiScult  to  discharge  the  duties  and  demands  made 
upon  them.  On  this  account  all  these  races  became  discontented  with  the 
Chinese ;  and  as  it  is  usual  with  the  latter  for  their  hearts  to  swell  as  they 
grow  richer,  quarrds  ensued,  and  disputes  continually  took  place  between 
the  parties.  These  increased,  until  complaints  were  carried  before  masters 
of  slaves,  where  staves  were  concerned,  and  before  the  regular  courts, 
where  free  people  were  concerned.  But  the  Chinese  being  always  defeated 
in  these  suits,  and  fined  for  their  conduct,  they  assembled  in  bands,  for  the 
purpose  of  revenging  themselves,  and  began  to  plunder  the  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town.  This  happened  in  the  Javan  year  1663 
(g^na-rdsa-mdbakjahia),* 

"  It  is  related,  that  at  this  time  there  was  at  Batavia  a  certain  Edel 
Heer,  the  Baron  Van  Imho^  who  had  arrived  from  Ceylon.    On  his  arrival  at 
3  E  S  Jakarta 

*  Meaning,  "  ability  wat  now  inclined  (o  moTe  «t  shake  mankind." 
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KttteSm.  Jokdrta  he  learned  from  General  Valkenier  the  particulars  of  the  conduct 
a.'d.  i73i'.  of  the  Chinese,  who  were  thus  committing  depredations  in  the  villages ;  he 
,  said  there  were  too  many  Chinese  at  Batavia,  and  proposed  that  a  propor- 
tion should  be  sent  to  Ceylon.  Tliis  was  accordingly  agreed  to  by  the  high 
council,  and  a  search  was  in  consequence  made  to  take  up  the  poorest  k£ 
these,  that  they  might  be  transported  to  Ceylon.  The  expenses,  in  the  first 
instance,  were  to  be  advanced  by  the  Dutch,  who  were  afterwards  to  be 
reimbursed  when  the  Chinese  should  have  acquired  the  means  at  Ceylon. 
The  Chinese  capUun  was  accordingly  directed  to  beat  the  gong,  and  give 
public  notine  nf  thU  nrdcr;  hut  tiinrp  wua  nnt  nnp.  Chinese  inclined  to 
follow  it :  and  in  order  to  carry  the  proposition  of  Van  Imhoff  into  eflfect, 
it  was  agreed  to  arrest  all  the  poor  Chinese.  This  order  was  given  to  the 
captain  Chinese,  but  he  declined  to  arrest  his  countrymen.  Van  Imfaofi 
then  inquired  by  what  distinction  of  dress  he  might  know  the  rich  from  the 
poor  7  The  captain  replied,  "  the  clothing  of  the  Chinese  which  may  be 
f  considered  a  proof  of  their  being  poor  is  black  (blue)."  Upon  this  the 
governor  directed  the  BailUeu  to  arrest  all  Chinese  so  dressed ;  and  the 
JBtalUeu  again  entrusting  the  execution  of  this  order  to  his  Mata  Mdta,  who 
belonged  to  the  races  inimical  to  the  Chinese,  the  latter,  to  gratify  parti- 
cular enmities,  arrested  many  who  did  not  wear  blue,  some  of  them  of  the 
most  respectable  families.  The  Chinese,  in  general,  were  much  offended, 
when  shortly  the  whole  of  those  who  were  arrested,  were  embarked  on 
board  ship  apparently  for  Ceylon }  but  tbey  had  been  only  a  few  days  at  sea 
when  they  were  tcmbh^d.  Most  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  rest  were  thrown 
overboard.  Of  these  some  escaped  to  land,  and  arriving  secretly  at  Batavia, 
communicated  to  their  countrymen  the  particulars  of  the  cruel  treatment  of 
the  Company  towards  them.  Un  this  nil  th(>  chif^rs  of  the  Chinese  entered 
into  an  i^reement  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the  Dutch,  and 
to  endeavour  to  carry  the  fort  of  Batavia.  There  were,  however,  one  or 
two  who  did  not  chuse  to  become  the  enemies  of  the  Dutch. 
-  *<  A  Chinese,  named  Liu  Chu,  informed  the  government  of  what  was  going 
on  among  his  countrymen,  for  which  he  received  a  reward  of  eighty  ducats, 
and  other  valuable  presents,  with  a  promise  of  future  patronage.  Tliis 
man  went  as  a  spy  to  the  Chinese  at  Ganddria,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  chief  to  submit  to  the  Dutch,  promising  him  free  pardon  j  hut  Si-pdnjang 
suspecting  that,  however  fair  might  be  the  promises  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
first  instance,  they  would  not  fail  to  revenge  themselves  upon  him,  by 

seeking 
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seeking  out  some  <^nce  of  vhich  to  accuse  him,  "Anould  not  listen  to  these  t^  ^  ^^^ 
overtures.  The  Dutch  then  ondered,  that  of  the  Chinese  who  were  at  a.  p.  it31. 
Batavia,  such  as  wished  to  join  their  countrymen  at  Ganddria  might  do  so,  i 
but  that  such  as  wished  to  follow  the  Dutch,  must  shave  their  mustaches  as 
a  ngn,  and  deliver  up  all  their  sharp  instruments  of  every  description,  even 
to  the  smallest  knife,  and  neither  bum  a  lamp  nor  make  a  fire  at  night.  AU 
the  Chinese  within  the  city  were  inclined  rather  to  remain  in  their  houses, 
and  to  conform  to  the  wish  of  the  Dutch  according  to  this  order,  than  to 
quit  their  houses  and  join  their  companions  at  Ganddria.  The  Dutch  troop* 
were  now  making  preparations  in  the  fort,  and  shut  the  gates  of  the  city,  hear- 
ing that  the  Chinese  from  Ganddria  were  approaching.  Iliese  came  towards 
Batavia  in  three  parties,  burning  and  laying  waste  every  thing  in  their  way, 
until  they  arrived  dose  under  the  walls,  in  numbers  not  less  than  ten  tbousuid. 
Some  of  the  guns  being  ine£Bcient,  the  Chinese  became  bolder,  and  made  a 
furious  attack  in  which  they  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  In  this 
affiiir  the  Chinese  are  estimated  to  have  lost  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty^nine  lives.  They  retreated  in  confusion,  but  assembled  again  at 
G&^MeUUi. 

■  **  The  next  moraiog  the  Dutch  landed  all  the  sailors  from  the  shipping  -in 
the  roads,  and  having  confined  the  Chinese  to  their  houses  according  to  the 
regulation,  the  Dutch  government  gave  orders  for  their  own  people,  the 
free  black  inhabitants,  and  the  native  Christians  belonging  to  the  fort,  to 
slay  all  the  male  Chinese,  old  and  young,  who  were  within  the  city.  Of 
these,  amounting  to  nearly  nine  thousand  souls,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
escaped  to  join  their  countrymen  iX  Kdmpung  MeUiU.  The  property  of  all  the 
Chinese  was  seized  by  those  who  committed  the  slaughter,  not  one  of  whom 
was  killed,  the  Chinese  having  previously,  as  before  related,  delivered  up 
tiieir  weapons  to  the  Dutch. 

**  After  this  the  Dutch  troops,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred  Kuiopeans 
and  two  thousand  natives,  under  the  orders  of  the  Baron  Van  Imho^  pro- 
ceeded to  Kdmpttng  Gdding  Meldti,  where  the  Chinese  under  Si-Parijang 
had  entrenched  themselves  in  considerable  numbers,  and  soon  drove  them 
&om  this  positioD.  The  Chinese  then  retreated  to  Paning'gdran,  where  also 
they  were  defeated.  The  loss  of  the  latter  a&ir  was  on  the  part  of  the 
IXitch  four  hundred  and  fifty,  on  that  of  the  Chinese  eight  hundred." 
-  While  these  transactions  were  going  on  at  Bataivia,  many  of  the  Bopdfii  of 
the  coast  provinces  had  arrived  at  K^ta  Slira,  to  present  themselves  at 

court. 
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"SlTik^  court,  according  to  custom,  at  the  eiuuii^  m&buL  Jhe  BopdH  of  Derhdk 
A.D^if3i.  informed  the  oainister,  Ndta  KasAmth  that  before  he  quitted  bis  district, 
Pskboau  H.  the  ChiDese,  ia  considerable  numbers,  had  assembled  in  aims  and  elected  a 
chief  of  their  own  nation^  named  Singteh.  The  BopdU  of  Grobdgm  also 
Imported,  that  the  same  thing  had  taken  place  in  his  district,  in  consequence 
of  their  having  heard  thai;  the  Dutch  at  Batavia  were  determined  to  destror 
eveiy  Chinese  on  the  island.  On  this  the  minister  waited  upon  the  Sus^mm, 
and  informed  him' of  these  conunotions.  The  StuHnan  replied,  that  he  had 
already  heard  of  what  was  going  on  at  Batavia,  and  was  much  surprised  that 
the  general  had  not  sent  him  any  intimation  of  the  insurrection.  The  Rdden 
Adipdti  observed,  Uiat  perhaps  it  would  not  come  to  anything,  and  that  very 
probably  the  disturbance  would  subside  of  itself.  To  this  the  Susunan 
rej^ed}  "  i.f  so,  it  was  well;  but  if  the  war  was  brought  into  his  country 
**  what  Was  he  to  do  ?  He  feared  this  was  to  be  appr^ended,  or  why 
'*  Aould  the  Chinese  on  his  lands  be  thus  preparing  to  defend  themselves 
'*  i^ainst  the  Dutch.  It  is  proper  at  any  rate,"  added  the  Susunan,  «  that 
"  we  should  agree  with  all  the  Bopdiis  who  are  assembled,  whether  it  would 
"  be  most  advisable  to  assist  the  Dutch  or  the  Chinese,  for  if  the  war  is  to 
"  be  brought  into  my  country,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  point  must  soon  be 
"  determined.  In  the  mean  time  should  tliis  event  happen,  let  them  6gfat 
"  between  themselves,  don't  let  us'  interfere  or  assist :  don't  drive  the 
"  Chinese  away."  On  this  the  Rdden  Adipdti  observed,  "  that  if  the  gene- 
"  ral  requested  their  assistance,  they  were  bound,  according  to  treaty,  to 
"  afford  it"  llie  Sus&tum  replied,  *■  if  the  general  requests  assistance  from 
**  me  in  men,  it  is  an  easy  matter,  and  we  can  readily  chuse  the  right 
"  course,  but  be  must  not  force  me  to  render  assistance."  The  Bdden 
Adipdti  then  said,  "  as  this  was  the  wish  of  the  prince,  he  would  assemble 
**  the  chiefs  and  be  ready  to  give  assistance  to  the,  Dutch,  should  they 
"request  it."  The  Stls^Ttan  r^^ed,  "  very  well,  let  them  agree  how  to 
«  act." 

Tlie  Rdden  Adipdti  then  proceeded  to  his  house,  where  assembling  the 
ehieffa  the  point  was  discussed  as  follows.  The  Rdden  Adipdti  having  in- 
fin-med  them  of  the  desire  of  the  Sus^tpan,  that  they  ^ould  agree  how  to  act, 
ID  the  event  of  the  war  between  the  Chinese  and  Dutch  being  brought  into 
the  SusAnan's  country,  whether  they  should  assist  the  Dutch  or  tiie  Chinese. 
The  Adipdti  of  Pakai6ng*an,  Jdya  Ningrat,  first  delivered  his  sentiments. 
*'  I  iJiink  it  is  best,"  said  he,  «  that  the  SuaAton  should  assist  the  Dutch, 

"  but 
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*'  but  on  condition  they  should  release  him  from  all  the  burthens  vfaich  have  j^,»?' 
«  been  imposed  upon  his  ancestors."  The  Rdden  J^pdHssaA,  "  Tliat  is  *p-'»'- 
**  good ;  but  I  most  remun  of  opinion,  that  the  Chinese  who  are  on  Java  do  ■ 
"  not  concern  our  afiairs  as  do  the  Dutch :  thej  are  not  under  my  orders ; 
**  they  are  only  engaged  in  trade }  they  have  done  good,  and  brought  profit 
"  to  Java :  Why  must  we  assist  the  Dutch,  and  destroy  the  Chinese  ?" 
DepdH  Jdofa  Nhtgrat  replied,  '*  It  is  true  the  Chinese  do  not  interfere  with 
**  our  business,  and  it  is  our  own  fault  that  we  havo  any  Aing  to  do  wil^  the 
'*  Dutch.  Is  it  not  better  to  take  this  opportunity  of  ridding  ^e  Sua^nan  of 
"  the  exacUons  he  is  under  to  the  Dutch  ?  Let  us  assist  &em ;  they  are 
*'  strongest.  The  Dutch  are  as  iron,  the  Chinese  as  tin ;  therefore  it  is 
*t  better  to  assist  the  party  most  likely  to  be  victorious.**  The  Rdden  Adi- 
pdti  observed,  **  that  it  was  on  account  <^  the  Dutch  being  so  strong,  diat 
"  he  thought  it  wrong  to  assist  them ;  for,**  added  he,  "  if  we  do,  they  will 
"  only  become  more  powerful  and  great,  when  perhaps  we  shall  not  be  able 
*'  to  oppose  them,  and  must  remain  entirely  at  their  menc^.  Is  it  not  bet- 
*'  ter,  therefore,  to  destroy  their  strength  while  they  are  not  too  powerful 
"  for  us?"  The  DepdH  Jdya  Ningrat  then  said,  "  If  on  this  account  we 
«  do  not  like  to  assist  the  Dutch,  let  us  not  assist  the  Chinese,  but  remain 
"  neutral,  and  leave  them  to  fight  it  out  among  themselves."  The  Bdden 
Adipdti  said,  "  That  would  not  be  according  to  die  will  of  the  Sus^ndn :  he 
"  wishes  to  take  part  with  one  or  the  odier,  and  he  only  asks  which."  The 
other  Bopdtis  inclined  to  the  advice  of  Jdya  Ningrat ;  but  observing  the 
desire  of  the  Rdden  Adipdti  to  assist  the  Chinese,  were  silent,  concluding 
that  the  part  he  took  was  in  conformity  with  the  wish  of  the  SusHnan.  The 
Tum6ng*gung  of  Grohogdtt,  Rdden  Merta  P^a,  then  said,  *'  We  are  as  the 
*'  people  who  hear  two  burthens :  the  Dutch  are  on  the  right  shoulder,  the 
"  Chinese  on  the  left ;  if  we  throw  off  one,  the  other  still  remains.  If  we 
"  can  accomplish  it,  why  should  we  not  get  rid  of  both  ?  In  the  first  in> 
"  stance,  let  us  assist  the  Chinese,  uid  get  rid  of  the  Dutch ;  when  that  is 
"  done,  we  can  easily  get  rid  of  the  Chinese  also."  Depdti  Jdya  Ningrat 
replied,  "  It  is  veiy  well  for  you  to  wish  this,  but  perhaps  you  are  not  suffi- 
"  ciendy  strong  tx>  effect  it.  In  an  affiiir  of  this  importance  we  should  con- 
'*  sider  the  consequences.  If  we  succeed,  it  is  well ;  but  if  we  destroy  one 
**  party,  we  commit  an  o^nce  against  the  Almighty :  what  then  if  we  de- 
**  stroy  both  parties  who  have  done  us  no  harm  f  You  must  have  read  in 
"  history,  what  has  happened  in  the  land  of  Java,  and  what  occurred  to 

"  diose 
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KeM  Son.  «  those  wfao  injured  others  who  did  not  of&nd  them.  Recollect,  for  in- 
A.  D.  1731.  M  stance,  the  case  of  J^ng  Rdna  of  Surabaya,  who  was  put  to  death  un- 
u  **  justly  :  was  his  death  not  avenged,  and  for  this  one  innocent  life  was  there 
**  not  afterwards  a  retribution  of  sixteen  lives?"  Mirta  PHra  was  embar- 
rassed, and  knew  not  what  answer  to  make.  The  R&den  Adipdti  laughed, 
and  was  followed  by  all  the  chiefs ;  he  afterwards  said,  "  Tlits  is  tlie  effect 
**  of  experience.  MSrla  Piira  is  a  young  man,  and  not  able  to  contend  in 
'*  argument  with  Adipdti  Jdya  Ningrat,  his  elder."  However,  Raden 
Mirta  Pura  taking  a  cup  of  tea,  recollf>cted  himself,  and  prepared  to  reply. 
After  drinking  the  tea,  and  replacing  the  cup,  he  immediately  addressed 
Adipdti  Jdya  N'mgrat:  "  How  can  you  talk  thus  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  finish 
"  the  business  at  once,  and  not  by  halves  ?  Of  what  use  is  it  to  talk  of  pre- 
*'  cedents  ?  What  was  the  case  formerly  is  one  thing ;  the  present  affiiir 
<*  is  altogether  dilKrent :  they  cannot  be  compared  together.  We  have  now 
*'  our  own  master,  whose  wishes  we  must  follow.  We  must  make  a  new 
**  example,  and  leave  others  to  act  up  to  it."  The  Rdden  Adipdti  then 
demanded  of  all  the  other  Bopdtis  their  opinion  in  this  affiiir,  to  which  they 
replied,  *'  Let  us  advise  the  Sustinan  to  follow  his  own  inclination,  either  to 
'*  assist  the  Dutch  according  to  treaty,  on  condition  that  they  cancel  all  obli- 
f  gations,  &c.  on  the  part  of  the  Susunan  to  the  Dutch,  or  to  assist  the 
<'  Chinese  in  destroying  the  Dutch,  and  after  that  to  get  rid  of  the  Chi. 
*'  nese  altogether,  or  allow  them  to  remain,  as  the  Su^tum  may  think 
"  proper," 

.  This  opinion  was  on  the  next  day  carried  to  the  Sus&tum  by  the  Pdden 
Adipdti,  who  further  suggested,  that  it  would  be  well  to  encourage  the 
Chinese  to  act  against  the  Dutch  ;  that  when  the  war  took  place  it  would 
be  easy  to  perceive  which  was  the  best  side  to  assist,  and  that  the  Sushum 
ihould  appear  to  remain  neutral  for  the  present.  The  Stuiimm  having 
Ustened  to  this  advice  approved  of  it.  He  in  consequence  directed  that 
M4rta  P^a  should  quietly  return  to  his  province,  and  should  encourage  the 
Chinese  to  act  against  the  Dutch,  and  promise  them,  that  in  the  event  of 
their  success  the  Susdnan  would  join  them.  He  also  directed  that  the  other 
Bopdiis  should  make  preparations  for  collecting  their  forces. 

In  pursuance  of  these  orders,  MSrta  Pura  secretly  proceeded  to  Grobdgart, 
and  communicated  with  the  chiefs  who  had  been  elected  by  the  Chtnesfy 
named  Inchi  Mdckan  and  M^da  Tik.  The  Chinese  of  Grobogan  imme-^ 
diately  wrote  to  Bingseh,  the  chief  at  Tdr^ui^  JVelahoRt  who  was  equity 

pleased 
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pleased  with  this  promise  of  support.  The  Chinese  from  Grobdgan  then  Kemsur*.- 
went  and  joined  those  at  Tmgwig  WaidJum,  it  being  arranged  that  M4rta  a,'d.'  1745I 
P&ra  should  make  a  ^ham  attack  upon  them*  from  which  they  should  i 
appear  to  fly. 

Merta  Pura  then  wrote  to  the  Dutch  commaader  at  Sem4rang,  telling  him 
that  he  had  orders  from  the  minister  to  attack  the  Chinese,  and  requesting  to 
be  supplied  with  ammunition,  which  was  immediately  sent.  The  Dutch 
were  completely  deceived.  They  furnished  Merta  Piira  with  twenty 
muskets,  eight  carbines  and  eight  pistols,  and  eight  barrels  of  powder : 
they  also  sent  thirty  Dutch  soldiers.  Mirta  Piera  commenced  the  attack 
before  they  came,  and  thus  secured  the  retreat  of  the  Chinese.  On  ^s 
occasion  he  ^ot  three  horses  with  hall,  and  showed  them  to  the  Dutch  a# 
having  been  wounded  under  him. 

.  In  the  mean  time  the  commandant  at  i^lmufr^ti^.  deceived  by  the  aasur- 
ances  of  Merta  P^tra,  requested  the  officers  at  K^ta  S6ra  to  call  upon  the 
Su»&nan  for  assistance.  He  directed  that  M^ta  P^a  should  be  reinforced, 
but  that  the  chief  who  commanded  the  party  ^ould  receive  secret  instruc- 
tions not  to  annoy  the  Chinese  in  earnest,  but  tp  act  as  Merta  Pira  had  done. 
With  respect  to  the  Chinese  at  Kerta  S^rot  he  directed  that  they  should  be 
infonned,  that  on  the  next  morning  the  Javans  would  make  a  sham  attack 
upon  them,  when  they  must  retreat  and  join  a  party  of  Chinese  assembled  at 
ihe  Di$a  Sar^a  in  Ked^  to  which  {dace  they  would  be  pursued,  and  frota 
whence  the  Javan  chief  was  to  return,  saying  that  on  account  of  their 
numbers  he  could  advance  no  further. 

Secret  orders  to  this  effect  were  immediately  given  to  all  the  chiefs.  Thcf 
Ad^dtis  of  PdH,  Demdky  and  Ked&,  were  at  the  same  time  directed  to  go  and 
make  a  false  attack  upon  the  Chinese  at  TSmgwig  WaJdhan,  and  afterwards  to 
retreat  to  Semdrimg  as  if  beaten,  in  order  that  the  commander  might 
helieve  that  the  StaHnan  was  determined  to  assist  the  Dutch. 
.  The  captain  and  lieutenant  of  the  Chinese  af  Semdrcmg  having  been  pat  in 
confinement  by  the  commandant,  all  the  Chinese  at  that  place  joined  their 
countrymen  at  Tdrgung  JVaWum,  The  Chinese  then  moved  to  Kdrang 
Jmfcr,  where  they  were  attacked.  The  Javans  retreated  to  Semdraag  and 
were,  assisted  by  the  Dutch.  ITie  chief,  Singsek,  in  concert  with  M^rta 
P^Oj  now  laid  siege  to  Semdrang, 

The  commander  at  Kirta  S^ra  requested  asastance  agiunst  the  Chinese 

at  Ambardwoy  which  was  granted,  with  the  same  instruction  to  the  chie&  as  in 
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Kerusim.    the  foimer  instances.    These  marched  as  &r  as  SaUatga,  where  llicy  hdd 

A,  Ik  1731.    secret  communication  vith  the  Chinese  ;  but  the  chief*  Aria  Pringal^^ 

FifaAM  3d.  caused  ten  Chinese  to  be  put  to  death  while  both  parties  were  about  to  meet 

privately,  and  sent  the  ten  heads  to  KSrta  S^ra,  which  were  delivered  to  the 

commandant     This  at  first  ezaq>erated  the  Chinese  leader  at  Semdrang,  but 

be  was  soon  pacified. 

At  this  time  the  Suthtan  disooverad  that  one  of  the  sons,  of  MangbAra$' 
Ma$t  TVpa  Stiiui,  was  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  the  commandant  of  the 
fort  at  Kirta  SAra,  and  caused  him  to  be  bow-stringed.  fFira  Mga  and 
Jt4den  Garendij  the  two  sons  of  T^  Sdtta,  with  his  other  relattoDs,  joined 
Pangiran  Wira  Meit^aUh  and  quitted  Kh-ta  Sura :  they  were  well 
received  by  the  Chinese. 

The  Chinese,  besides  laying  siege  to  Semdrang,  had  also  by  this  time  taken 
and  destroyed  lUrubeoig.  Jamdna  and  DemAk  were  abandoned  by  the  Dutch 
troops*  and  a  want  of  provisions  was  felt  through  the  country. 
,  Affiurs  had  come  to  this  pass,  when  the  SusHnan  resolved  to  massacre  the 
Dutch  garrison  at  Kerta  S^ira.  The  Javans  were  collected  und^  the  fort, 
as  by  order  from  the  Sus^nariy  in  readiness  to  march  against  the  Chines^ 
when  one  of  them  who  bad  entered  within  the  waUs  fired  a  shoL  The  cry 
of  tmdk  was  given,  and  many  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides ;  but  the  plan  did 
not  succeed,  and  it  was  not  till  after  he  was  reinforced  by  the  Chinese  that 
be  could  effect  his  object.  On  the  renewal  of  the  attack,  the  garrison  was 
compelled  to  surrender.  The  commanding  officer  and  some  others  were 
barbarously  murdered  in  cold  blood }  the  rest  (rf*  the  troc^s,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  made  prisoners,  and  distributed  among  the  Javans:  the 
greatest  part  of  the  men  being  circumcised  and  forced  to  adopt  the  Mahome- 
tan religion. 

The  Dutch  authorities,  in  endeavouring  to  account  for  this  act,  incline  to 
an  opinion,  that  the  Sus^nan  was  (not  without  an  appearance  of  probability) 
immediately  impelled  to  it  by  many  acts  of  oppression  and  injustice  exercised 
against  his  sul^eccs,  by  a  total  disr^ard  of  all  his  representations  for  redress 
by  an  evident  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  to  become  masters  of  the 
whole  island,  and  by  the  harsh  and  uncivil  conduct  of  the  Resident  towards 
the  first  men  of  the  court,  which  was  the  more  obnoxious  from  his  being 
the  son  of  a  Javan  woman,  and  for  that  leason,  and  the  illegitimacy  of  hia 
birth,  much  despisad  by  the  natives. 

Wheo 
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When  thib  ibtel^enee  reached  Semdrang,  the  Dutch  began  to  open  fbeir    Etmsani. 
•jes.    The  fin^  step  that  was  taJttra  was  to  pass  a  decree*  absolving  the    ^a  i»l 
Paiig^ran  of  Mad&ra  iiom  his   aUegiance  to  the  Sus^natu    This  decree  lUabnMai 
was  formally  signed  by  the  govemnicnt  of  Semdraag,  and   accepted   by 
the  Pimgirany  who  being  married  to  a  sister  of  the  SuHtrum,   returned 
his  wife  back  to  her  brother.     No  sooner  had  he  declared  himself  the  ally 
-of  the  Dutch,  than  he  ordered  all  the  Chinese  on  the  island  of  MadAra  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  embarking  his  feroes  iounediatcdy,  took  possession  (£ 
Sit&fyu,  Tabattt  Jipmg,  and  Lam6ng*wi.    At  Gr^sA  aboat  four  handled 
Chinese  were  pat  to  death. 

llie  Chinese,  in  the  meantime,  finding  themselves  reinforced  by  the  itrmot 
spread  over  the  whole  country  without  encountering  o[^)osition,  and  laid 
Beige  at  the  same  time  to  nearly  all  the  Company's  settlements  along  tbe 
coast,  from  TegiU  to  Pas^iruan. 

After  many  feeble  and  unakilfbl  attadcs  on  the  fort  of  Semdrangt  and  tiit 
loss  of  many  lives,  the  united  forces  of  the  Javans  and  Chmese  ware  com- 
pelled to  raise  the  uege. 

A  negociation  was  now  brought  about  by  means  of  the  PangSran  t£ 
Mad^roj  who  represented  to  the  Dutch  that  the  attack  i^n  the  fort^  as 
weU  as  the  subsequent  part  taken  by  the  Javans,  was  solely  at  the  instigatioD 
of  the  minister,  Ndia  KasHmOy  and  that  the  Susihum  himself  irospersonaHy 
averse  to  these  measures;  The  Susiaum,  according  to  the  Dutch  account^ 
r^retted  the  precipitate  steps  he  had  taken,  ^ther  as  beginning  to  fear  that 
the  Dutch  might  again,  as  in  former  wars,  obtain  the  ascendancy,  sod 
make  him  pay  dear  for  his  temerity ;  or,  which  appeared  to  him  mot(  ■ 
likely,  apprehending  that  the  Chinese,  who,  though  comparatively  few'  and 
unused  to  arms,  had  hitherto  taken  the  lead  in  every  affiiir  of  consequence^ 
and  evinced  their  superiority  to  the  Javans  in  abHity  and  courage,  sbonld 
become  too  powerful,  and  mi^t,  in  concert  with  some  discontented  chiefs^ 
think  fit  to  depose  him.  From  one  or  other,  or  both  of  these'  motives,  the 
Staienan  desired  to  renew  his  alliance  with  the  Dutch. 

Tlie  Dutch,  on  their  part,  considering  the  precarious  state  of  the  time 
and  circumstances,  found  it  advisable  to  enter  into  amicable  relations,  md 
accordingly  concluded  a  peace,  by  which  were  ceded  to  them  the  island  of 
Mad^a,  the  sea-coast,  and  SurabthfOj  with  all  the  districts  to  the  eastwan^ 
as  &r  as  haiambdnganf  and  JRembdng,  J^dra,  and  Semdrmtgt  with  all  their 
wdiordiiiate  posts. 

«FC  According 
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K«M  Son.  According  to  the  Javan  accounts,  this  treaty  was  concluded  without  the 
t'.D.  1734!  knowledge  of  the  minister,  Ndta  Kas^ma^  who  with  die  Javan  and  Chinese 
I.  forces  still  lay  encamped  not  fer  from  Semdrang  ;  and  it  was  agreed  upwi 
by  the  SusOnan,  at  ^e  request  of  the  Dutch,  that  the  Chinese  should  be 
kept  in  ignorance  of  what  was  passing,  in  order  that  they  might  be  the 
more  easily  massacred  by  their  supposed  friends  the  Javans.  Ndta  KasumOf 
however,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  peace  had  been 
concluded,  and  of  the  intention  to  massacre  the  Chinese,  than  he  took  part 
with  them,  and  revealed  the  whole  plot.  To  preserve  appearances,  however^ 
he  made  a  sham  attack  on  the  Chinese,  in  which  the  sick  alone  were 
sacrificed.  The  re&t  moved  off  unmolested  to  the  eastward,  meditating 
vengeance  against  the  Sushian,  by  whom  they  had  been  thus  deserted. 
Their  principal  force  was  now  assembled  in  the  districts  of  PdH  and  Jawdna, 
where  they  were  joined  by  many  of  the  chiefs  who  had  hitherto  been 
attached  to  their  cause.  Here  they  proclaimed  as  Smdnan  Rdden  Mas 
Garindi,  son  of  Fangiran  Tipa  Sdna^  who  had  recently  been  put  to  death 
by  the  Sus&nan,  and  grandson  of  Sus&nan  MangkHrat  MaSy  who  had 
died  at  Ceylon.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Svs6nan  MangkHrat  Mas  PrdJm 
KHrujig,  but  is  usually  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Sus&nan  Ki&mng. 
This  prince  was  about  ten  years  of  age.  and  therefore  the  transactions  whidi 
ensued  are  to  be  attributed  to  his  ministers,  Mangitndnang  and  M4rta  Pih-Ot 
jBud  to  the  Chinese  chiefs,  Singsik  and  Fdr^ang. 

Ndta  Kasuma,  the  minister,  stilt  feigning  allegiance,  returned  to  KSrta 
SAra  ;  but  the  pan  he  had  taken  being  discovered,  he  was  s&at  to  Semdrang 
on  a  false'  mission,  as  was  customary  in  such  casesc  and  there  entrapped  by 
the  Dutch  and  conveyed  to  Ceylon. 

The  Chinese,  with  their  emperor,  now  marched  with  great  expedition  to 
K^a  SHara,  in  order  to  attack  the  Stis^rum,  and  met  with  but  little  resistance. 
Hie  troops  of  the  Sus^many  under  the  command  of  Rdden  Prhtga  lAya^ 
were  defeated,  Kerta  S'6ra  was  surprised,  and  the  Susiman  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  court  and  treasures  to  the  enemy.  His  queen,  sister,  and  children, 
on  horseback,  together  with  his  mother,  carried  by  two  Europeans,  under 
the  conduct  of  two  Dutch  officers,  through  a  back  gate  of  the  ddiam,  were 
pursued  and  overtaken. '  The  Sus&nan  and  the  hereditary  prince  only  were 
enabled  to  save  themselves  by  flight 

It  was  not  likely  that  an  alliance  between  the  Chinese  and  Javans,  pedple 
so  difierent  and  hostile  to  each  other,  could  be  of  any  Jong  duration. 

While 
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While  the  Chinese  became  relaxed  in  their    discipliaet   and    indulged  in    ^****'  ^"^ 
■^very  species  of  irregularity,  the  fugitive  emperor,  being  now  joined  by  the    ^'^-  '^^ 
Dutch  and  Madurese,  received  the  submission  of  many  of  the  rebel  chiefs,  PakntHun*  3d. 
and  pardoned  them ;  but  he  refused  to  pay  attention  to  the  offers  of  sub- 
mission made  by  the  Chinese.    The  prince  of  Madttra,  at  length,  succeeded 
in  making  himself  master  of  Kerta  S^a,  from  whence  the  Suttinan  Ktoiing 
was  obliged  to  fly,  after  a  reign  of  four  months. 

The  Chinese  being  afterwards  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Asem,  r^  not.a.d.im9. 
treated  to  Brambdnan,  and  the  Sttsinan  again  arrived  in  his  coital. 
.When,  however,  the  prince  of  MadHra,  who  was  by  no  means  well  inclined 
.to  the  Sus&nan,  found  himsdf  in  possession  of  Kirta  S^a,  he  made  an 
'.attempt  to  raise  to  the  throne  Pangiran  Angebai,  the  Sus^nan'a  brother. 
The  Susiman  was  once  more  obliged  to  quit  his  capital,  and  it  was  not  until 
After  much  negociation  between  the  Dutdi  and  the  Javans,  that  he  was 
re-established.  Whether  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Madurese  prince 
was  serious,  or  only  intended  to  render  the  sovereign  more  complying. to 
the  demands  of  his  allies,  is  not  known.  The  negociation,  however,  as 
.was  usual  in  similar  cases,  turned  out  highly  advantageous  to  the  Dutch 
interests,  a  treaty  being  dictated  by  them  without  the  walls  of  the 
palace,  and  before  the  prince  was  permitted  to  enter  it. 

The  Chinese,  who  had  meanwhile  remained  at  Brambtkum  unmolested  for 
-two  whole  months,  were  now  joined  by  Pdku  Nagdra,  a  man  noted  among 
the  Javans  for  his  eminent  abilities,  and  distinguished  afterwards  for  the 
conspicuous  part  he  acted  in  what  is  called  "  the  war  of  Java,"  and  through 
his  means  the  party  were  envied  still  to  make  a  stand :  they  were  at  length, 
however,  defeated  by  tlie  Dutch  troops,  .and  compelled  to  retreat  over  the 
southern  hills.  A  general  amnesty  being  proclaimed,  and  the  Chinese  having 
availed  themselves  of  it,  the  ex-emperor  at  length  surrendered  to  the  Dutch  at 
Sttrabdya,  by  whom  he  was  banished  to  Ceylon,  where  he  died.  This  event 
happened  in  the  Javan  year  1667*  and  terminated  the  Chinese  war. 

After  a  few  months  the  Susihtan,  in  conformity  with  ancient  custom,  ^^^'''"' 
jvmoved  the  seat  of  government  from  K&ta  S^ra  to  the  village  of  Soht  ™****  *"  ^"^ 
-about  six  miles  distant,  where  a  palace  was  built. .  The  new  capital  was 
called  S6ra  Kirta,  and  is  the  present  residence  of  the  emperors  of  Java. 

On  the  subsequent  accession  of  Mr.  Imhoff  to  the  post  of  governor- 
general,  he  was  of  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the  fevourable  terms  of. 
-the  treaties  granted  by  the  SusAnant  sufficient  atonement  had  not  been 

made 
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(tan  KcrM.  made  to  the  Dutch  Dttion  for  the  outri^  oommHted  agsaist  the  Chitekn 
religioD,  and  the  barbarous  treatment  c^  the  ganisoa  c^  KSrta  S^ra.  He 
therefore  required  that  the  tvo  principal  ringleaders  should  be  detivered  up 
^d  punished ;  and  to  ensure  cmnplionce^  measures  were  taken  for  seizii^ 
upon  the  Svs^oum  and  his  son,  and  bestowing  the  l2irone  on  the  eldest  son 
of  Pmg6-an  Mdngku  Nagdra.  But  Uie  Susiman  thought  it  prudent  to 
comply,  and  delivered  over  two  priests  to  the  Dutch  }  and  ^  new  treaty  was 
on  this  occasion  concluded  with  the  Sua&tum. 

f^esh  disturbances  soon  succeeded.  The  Ptmgirm  ot  Mddtira,  Oidkn 
Det^tgrat,  a  man  of  a  selfish  and  haughty  character,  considered  hinu^  in 
consequence  of  the  part  he  had  taken*  so  fax  exalted  above  the  other  chie^ 
that  he  neglected  to  make  bis  annual  appearance  at  court  Of  this  tbe 
Sus^nan  complained  to  the  Dutch,  who  interfered,  but  without  effect.  The 
Pangirant  who,  as  before  stated,  had  taken  possession  of  the  provinces  of 
SiddofUt  T^baitr  Jipang,  and  JjOtaiin^an,  now  refiised  to  restore  theffl  eithar 
to  the  Sus&ntat  or  the  Dutch,  to  whom  they  had  been  ceded,  claiming 
them,  as  well  as  all  the  plunder  he  bad  obtained  at  K^ta  Siira,  as  conquered 
proper^.  Determined  to  keep  diem  by  force,  he  engaged  in  his  service  a 
number  of  men  from  BdUf  and  fortified  the  island  Mendrh  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  harbour  of  Surab&ya. 

He  now  commenced  open  hostilities  by  attacking  a  Dutch  vessel,  and 
iputting  to  death  several  European  seamen.  Two  thousand  Mad^ese  en- 
tered the  district  of  SurabdyOt  burnt  some  villages,  and  laid  the  countiy 
waste }  and  five  thousand  BdHans  were  posted  on  the  frontiers  tX  Pama- 
kdsan.  After  having  been  twice  or  thrice  defeated,  the  Pangirem  made  a 
sudden  attack  upon  Shnenap  and  Pamalaisan,  and  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  the  natives  fighting  under  a  Dutch  commander,  who  lost  six 
tiiousand  men  on  the  occasion,  the  chief  being  obliged  to  fiy  the  country. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Dutch  regained  possession  of  Siimenap  and 
Pamakdsan,  on  which  occasion  a  brother-in-law  of  the  PangiraH^  with  two 
-chiefs,  submitted  to  them ;  but  the  Dutch  troops  were  no  sooner  with- 
-drawo,  than  those  provinces  again  fell  under  the  authority  of  the  Pangiratt 
who  laid  them  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  The  Dutch  tried  in  vain  to 
dislodge  him.  Bembang  was  now  besieged  by  an  army  of  five  thousand 
-Madurese  and  Javans.  Xdcnn,  P^ang-kwtgtmgy  and  all  the  villages  as 
&r  as  Paradisot  were  in  possession  of  the  Pm^^aih  vho  made  himsdf 
uaasteir  also  of  the  fort  of  it^mten^,  and  of  the  buildii^yvd  established 

there; 
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Aen;  but  Us  fbrtnoe  suddenly,  changed^  Hie  prince  was,  in  his  turn, 
deftated  in  several  engsgementa,  and  at  length  compelled  to  fly  from 
Java ;  and  the  Dutch  forces  landing  on  Mad&rOy  took  the  capital,  Sdm- 
fttng,  by  storm,  and  in  a  short  time  made  the9»elves  masters  of  the  whole 
island. 

In  this  extremity,  the  prince  of  Mad&ra  still  refused  to  come  to  terms, 
and  went  with  his  sons,  Sdara  and  Rdna  Deningrai,  to  Banjermdsin  on 
Borneo,  where  he  engaged  his  passage  on  board  an  English  ship  bound  to 
Bencoolen  $  to  which  place  he  had  previously,  on  bis  afi&ir  taking  an  un- 
&vourable  turn,  sent  his  son,  Bdden  TianHaig'gimg  Wha  Deningrat,  to 
request  assistance  from  the  English,  and  procure  men  and  warlike  stores. 
His  plan,  however,  oS  proceeding  to  Bencoolen  was  frustrated ;  for  the 
Suhan  of  Bar^enndsiriy  on  application  from  the  Dutch,  sent  him,  with  his 
ion  SdtrOt  to  Batavia,  whence  the  father  was  banished  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hq>e,  and  the  stm  to  Ceylon. 

In  effecting  a  settlement  of  the  country,  the  Dutch  were  compelled  to 
appoint  another  son  of  this  prince,  S&ra  JH^ngratt  to  succeed  as  chief  of 
MadirOf  under  the  name  of  S^ha  DetUngrat  In  the  year  17^8,  this 
cbief  was  also  app<nnted  WiddnOf  or  chleC  of  several  of  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts. 

But,  however  these  successes  on  the  part  chT  the  Dutch  might  tend  to 
die  immediate  truiquillity  of  the  country,  the  authority  of  the  Susilnan  had 
been  seriously  shaken,  llie  prince  possessed  neither  the  esteem  or  attach, 
saent  of  his  subjects.  To  his  evil  star  it  was  attributed  that  the  empire 
had  not  only  lost  much  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  but  was.  brought  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  The  chiefe  no  longer  placed  any  confidence  in  him }  they 
demised  the  man  who  had  granted  such  humiliating  terms  to  the  Dutch, 
and  who,  to  obtain  their  temporary  aid,  had  thus  sacrificed  the  permanent 
int^rity  of  the  empire :  they,  therefore,  were  inclined  to  make  an  etSort 
to  regiun  what  had  been  lost. 

The  principal  character  and  prime  mover  in  this  rebellion  was  the  Fatt' 
gSran  Mungkub^mi,  a  yoimger  brother  of  the  Stts&nan.  During  the  Chinese 
war  he  had  obtained  considerable  experience,  and  was  distinguished  for 
bc^dness  and  enterprize  of  character.  On  the  Chinese  being  driven  from 
K^ta  Sh-Ot  he  had  thrown  himself  on  the  protection  of  the  Dutch,  and 
was  now  residing  with  his  brother  at  Kirta  Sh'o.  Next  to  Mangkubinut 
the  moat  prominent  character  in  the  war  of  Java  was  P6ku  Nagdra^  who 
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Sum  Km«.    was  also  Called  Mas  Sdtyed^  but  perhaps  better  koown  as  the  grand&ther  of 

a.'d!  1745.    pra^  Widdno.    After  the  defeat  of  the  Chinese  at  Brambdnan,  this  prince 

had  also  returned  to  court ;  but  being  coldly  received,  again  reared  the 

standard  of  revolt,  and  escaping  into  the  southern  mountains  assumed  th^ 

title  of  SusHenan  Adi  Prak^a. 

MangutUmartg,  the  minister  of  Sus^irum  Kfyting,  aod  Mirta  P^a,  bad 
established  themselves  in  the  province  of  fhikawdU,  refusing  to  come  into 
any  terms.  They  invited  MangkuMmu  to  come  over  to  them,  and  pro- 
mised their  assistance  in  raising  him  to  the  throne.  Mangkubumi  accepted 
their  invitation  ;  but  finding  himself  deceived  by  them,  he,  by  his  own 
^ertioDS  and  those  of  the  son  of  Merta  P^ra,  obtained  possession  of  that 
province,  and  established  himself  under  the  title  of  Pang^an  Adipdti  of 
Sukamiti.  He  was,  however,  afterwards  induced  to  listen  to  terms  offered 
him  by  the  Sushum,  who  again  received  him  into  favour,  and  conferred 
upon  him  the  independent  government  of  SukawdtL  But  these  terms  we^ 
not  granted  by  the  emperor  without  exciting  the  jealousy  aad  apprehensions 
of  the  roiniater  Pringa  Ldya^  who  easily  availed  himself  of  an  early  oppor- 
tunity, whenthe  Governor-General,  Van  Imhoff,  was  on  a  visit  to  S^a 
K&ta,  to  represent  the  danger  arising  from  any  subject  possessing  so  inde- 
pendent and  extensive  authority,  as  that  recently  granted  by  the  Sus^maa 
to  Mangkuh6m. 

It  was  accordingly  determined  to  deprive  Mangleubuad  of  this  tract  of 
country,  and  the  resolution  was  personally  communicated  to  him  in  the 
ball  of  audience.  The  chief  feigned  obedience ;  but,  .in  the-course  of  the 
night,-  secretly  quitted  the  capital,  and  assembling  his  party  proceeded  to 
Sukeewdti,  where  he  again  reared  the  standard  of  rebellion.  From  the 
flight  of  this  prince  is  dated  what  is  usually  termed  the  war  <^  Java,  which 
took  place  in  the  Javan  year  I67I. 

The  Dutch  now  took  an  active  part  in  the  war,  but  found  that  they  had 
enemies  to  contend  with  who  possessed  considerable  ability  and  enterprise 
and  who  in  the  past  disturbances  of  the  country  had  gained  much  expe- 
rience. Pdku  Nagdra  was,  in  the  first  instance,  defeated,  and  fled  for 
protection  to  McmgkuMmit  who  received  him  kindly,  gave  him  his  daughter^ 
Rdtu  Banddra,  in  marriage,  and  appointed  him  his  Pdteh,  or  minister. 
The  united  forces  of  these  two  chiefs  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Dutch  fop 
about  twelve  months,  when  Mofiglcubdm  assumed  the  title  of  Susiuavm 
Matdrem;   but  a  dispute  arising  betw4H;a  Mm  and  P<ilviy<^<^ra,  who. 

demanded 
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demsnded  his  own  nomination  as  presumptive  successor,  MangkubAid  took     sanKoth 
back  his  daughter  and  the  chiefs  parted  in  enmity.  a.'i>.  vti. 

While  MangktU/^mi  lay  with  his  forces  at  Sundran,  a  village  on  the  < 
south  coast,  and  distant  about  ten  miles  from  the  present  Y^gya  K^ta, 
inteUigence  was  received  of  the  death  of  die  Sus&nan;  and  such  was  the 
extensive  power  of  MangkuMm  at  the  time,  that  the  body  of  the  deceased 
could  not  be  removed  to  the  consecrated  burial  place  at  Me^ri  in  the 
southern  hills,  on  account  of  bis  forces,  and  was  in  consequence  interred 
near  the  tomb  of  Jdka  Tingker,  Sultan  of  Pijfang,  at  lAmum,  near  Siira 
JdrtOy  whence    this  prince    received   the    appellation  of  Susthum    SSda 


M<mgkub6nu\k^  evinced  a  desire  to  come  to  terms,  and  gave  assurances  to 

'.the  governor  of  his  attachment  to  the  Dutch,  but  demanded  that  his  son 
-diould  be  proclaimed  Pangiran  Adipdti  Matdrem  (heir  apparent) ;  a  condi- 
tion to  which  the  Dutch  would  not  listen. 

The  reduced  state  of  the  SiisOnan*s  authority  before  his  death,  and  the  dis- 
tntcted  condition  of  a&irs,  aflbrded  an  opportunity  too  favourable  to  be  over- 
looked  by  the  Dutch,  of  at  once  attaining  the  grand  object  of  all  their  political 
interference,  the  sovereign^  of  the  country.  A  weak  prince  on  his  death-bed 
was,  under  existing  circumst«nces,  easily  brought  to  any  terms,  in  the  hope- 
of  continuing  even  the  nominal  succession  in  his  family.     He  was  compelled, 

-by  a  formal  official  deed,  "  to  abdicate  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  the  sove- 
*.'  reignty  of  the  country,  conferring  the  same  on  the  Dutch  'SasI,  India 
"  Company,  and  leaving  it  to  them  to  dispose  of  it,  in  future,  to  any 

,'*  person  they  might  think  competent  to  govern  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
«*  Company  and  of  Java."  After  recommending  his  children,  and  espe* 
ci^y  the  heir  apparent,  to  the  protection  of  the  governor,  the  unfortunate 

-moDarch  expired,     lliis  ungular  and  important  deed  was  dated  on  the 
11th  December  I749.* 
VOL.  II.  3  O  From 

*  During  the  reign  of  thit  prince,  on  Ute  9tb  of  SeptenDer  }7SB,  a  contiact  wu  enteied 
into  between  the  Dutch  Bod  the  Sultan  of  Bantam,  of  which  the  following  were  the  chi«f 


IsL  The  Dutch  having  deemed  it  necCMat]'  to  koA  a  detachmait  to.  Lmtgntng  T&lmg 
■  Simang,  in  order  to  save  that  provmce  from  total  ruin,  the  Sultan  protniaed  to  cauie  a  fort, 
or  pdger,  to  be  erected  at  his  expense,  on  the  ipot  which  *hould  he  deemed  moit  eligible  flx 
jImU  purpose,  either  on  the  PaitmbaMg  river  01  anjr  where  ^ae. 

Mt  T^Mt  the  Si^tan  ihould  keep  thia  ton  in  cooataDt'  rqtir  at  bii  own  expenae,. 
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KttMSM.       From  this  deed  is  derived  the  right  by  which  the  Dutdi  Salt  IiuEa  Ooatt. 

a!d.  1749.    pany  subsequently  granted  in  Jie  to  the  native  princes,  the  Bdorinistaition  <^ 
paksbiiua  3d.  ttiose  pFOvinces  whjch  still  continued  under  native  govemmeiit. 

On  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  prince,  MangiubUmi  cau&ed  hiiMelf 
to  be  formally  proclaimed  SusHnan  PaktA&ana  Sampdti  Matitrertt,  in  the 
presence  of  a  more  numerous  assemblage  of  the  princes  and  chiefs  Uran 
attended  the  investiture  of  the  new  Su»6tum  raised  by  the  Dutch.  He  S6iit 
ambassadors  to  the  Dutch  Governor  with  many  assurances  of  attachment  and 
fidelity,  requesting  to  be  acknowledged  as  sovereign,  and  soliciting  that 
the  body  of  the  deceased  might  be  delivered  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
solemn  interment 

Hie  son  of  the  deceased  Sus&nant  however,  was  preferred,  and  at  the  age 
of  nine  years  was  raised  to  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  P«^»iifdna  the  third. 
The-enmity  of  the  rebellious  chiefs  to  each  o^r  soon  vented  itself  in 
open  hostility,  and  a  pitched  battle  ensued,  in  which  MangJnASm  waa 
defeated  and  driven  to  the  westward.  iSoon,  however,  recruiting  his  forces, 
he  returned,  and  had  two  successful  engagements  with  the  Dutch,  one  at 
J6nar,  a  village  in  Bdglertt  the  other  at  Tif&tr,  a  hill  in  Kedti.  In  the  battle 
•of  Jdnar  the  Javan  fbrces  allowed  the  brunt  of  the  action  to  fall  upon  the 
Dutch,  who  were  completely  routed :  of  those  who  had  escaped  the  sword 
ibany  were  drowned  in  an  adjoining  marsh,  uid  the  rest  were  murdered  in 
^reat  numbers  by  the  country  people.  The  a&ir  of  Tidar  waa  of  less  imp<tf- 
tance.  The  fbrces  of  MangkvMmi  were  sometimes  reduced  to  a  few  hun- 
dred, and  at  other  times  amounted  to  as  many  thousands,  the  chiela  and 
people  deserting  him  in  his  distress  and  flocking  to  him  in  bis  prosperi^. 

After 

Sd.  That  th«  Sultan  ihonld  repay  to  Uie  Dntdi  Ae  expentb  of  nuiiiitBimiig  a  amsU  esMbliih- 
aent,  conibting  of  a  mideiit,  a  coanmndatit,  one  wetgaax,  two  eoiporal*,  twenCy -fiwr  pd- 
vates,  one  drumnter,  and  three  artillery  men. 

4di.  That  the  ground  on  which  the  fort  wm  to  be  buCt,  ihould  be  ceded  to  the  Dutch, 
with  an  extent  of  one  hundred  roods  in  every  direction.  This  ground  to  revert  bsck  to  the 
MtUi,  in  the  emit  of  the  Dutch  eM^Iirfunent  breaking  np,  hi  ^  tnae  maniKT  aa  hnl  taken 
place  in  regard  to  Lanipimg  Samdn)^ 

6di.  With  a  view  to  hold  out  due  enconragement  to  the  indoitiy  of  the  Lnmpung  pet^ple,  ft 
waa  agreed  that,  prerlooriy  to  espsrdng  tbeir  p^per  to  Bantam,  th^'  riiould  state  the  quan- 
tity to  the  Cotnpany'i  resident,  Mm  aboald  fffoirti  than  with  a  certMcate,  enabKag  than  to 
«btun  early  payment,  porBuanttb  the  odMing  contracts.  /    „ 

7th.  The  Company's  serranu  at  BoMm  and  Litmfung  Tiiia^  Biwuifi,  Wert  aothur^^  to 
confiscate  any  quantity  of  peppenrttidi  was  exported  from  the  latter  place,  unproridod  «Wia 
certificate  firom  the  resdent. 
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ABa  three  victories  obtained  orer  the  Dutch,  he  mardied  towards  the    a.j.  m% 
lUMtheni  coast,  fell  upon  Pa&al6n^an,  and  plundered  the  place.  '  -1— 

Mangleub6m  now  carried  all  before  him,  and  was  once  at  the  gates  of  aovbti? 
Sih,  which  capital  the  Javans  represent  to  have  been  saved  from  plunder  by 
the  superstitious  veneration  for  the  guit  nidi  stbm,  which  the  rebels  no 
sooner  descried  on  the  alun-ahm  than  thej  sounded  a  retreat.  The  Dutch, 
ifi  the  hope  of  allaying  his  displeasure,  had  given  the  Susiman  the  choice  of 
his  officers  of  state,  and  prohibited  the  resident  from  taking  his  seat  en  the 
throne  with  him  (an  indelicate  assumption  which  had  previously  given  the 
greatest  disgust  to  the  Javans)  ;  but  after  nine  years  of  harassing  war&re 
it  was  still  found  impracticable  to  reduce  the  rebellious  chie6,  or  to  restore 
the  country  to  order.  The  Dutch,  therefore,  availing  themselves  of  the 
abdication  in  their  favour  executed  by  the  deceased  Susdnan,  listened  to 
the  proposals  of  Mangkttb&mi,  who  offered  peace,  on  condition  that  one 
half  c^  Java  should  be  ceded  to  him.  A  meeting  took  place  at  Oingdnti, 
a  'nllage  not  far  distant  from  Siira-ltirta,  at  which  were  present  the 
Busutian,  MangkuMmi,  and  the  Governor  <^  the  North-east  coast  of  Java, 
when  a  treaty  was  signed.  a.d.  i?m. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  this  treaty  was,  that  Mangkub6m  should  use 
his  .utmost  exertions  to  subdue  Pdku  Nagdra.  In  conformity  with  this 
condition  he  immediately  proceeded  against  him ;  but  PdJcu  Nagdra  making 
his  appearance  with  his  whole  force,  obliged  him  to  retreat  and  conceal 
himself  in  a  cavern,  while  his  troops,  flying  in  every  direction,  allowed  his 
camp  to  be  burned.  Mangkubum^  however,  soon  collected  his  forces 
again.  The  Dutch  offered  a  reward  for  the  head  of  Fdht  Nagdra,  who  was 
obUged  to  proceed  to  the  eastward,  being  pursued  and  his  whole  force 
finally  overthrown.  He  still  refused  to  submit,  and  the  celebrity  of  his 
name  and  exploits  was  sufficient  to  recruit  his  ranks. 

In  the  year   A.D.   VJ55,    MangkvbAm    was  solemnly  proclaimed  by    A.D.irt5. 
the  Dutch  Governor,   under  the  title  of  Sultan  AmoTigkubudaa  SSrtapdH 
IngaJdga  Abdul  Rdclman  Sah^din  Panatagdma  Kttlifiridlah, 

The  united  forces  of  the  Sus6nan  and  Sultan  now  resumed  the  attack 
upon  Pdku  Nagdra ;  several  of  his  chie&  were  forced  -to  submit,  and  he 
hunself.  after  having  ^xdonged  the  war  for  upwards  of  two  years,  seeing  no 
ikvourable  chance  or  h(^  of  ultimate  success,  at  last  sent  his  brother  to 
the  SusktWH  requeatiiig  that  certain  districts  and  the  southwn  mountains 
«  G  8  t  might 
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A.J  1S85.  niig*>t  Iw  granted  to  him  for  his  support,  proniisiogon  that  condition  to  letd 
Aj>.  i7u!  g  q„£Qt  3g4  peaceable  life  for  the  future.  la  reply  to  this  he  was  informed,. 
tiiat  the  partition  of  the  lands  had  already  taken  place  i  that  part  of  these 
lands  might  however  be  granted,  but  that  it  was  first  necessary  he  should 
make  his  appearance,  at  court.  To  this  he  assented ;  and  it  being  stipulated 
that  the  Susdnm  should  pay  him  the  compliment  of  receiving  him  «t  the 
distance  of  half  an  hour's  walk  firom  Svra-kirta,  be  came  in,  and  throwii^ 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Sut&nan  was  kindly  raised  again,  desired  to  sit  on 
the  bench,  and  assured  that  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend. 

Peace  was  then  concluded,  on  the  coDditions  that  Pdht  Nagdra,  com- 
monly called  Mas  S<bfed,  should  assume  the  rank  and  title  of  Pangirm 
Adipdti  Mangku  Ndgara,  with  an  assignment  of  land  to  the  extent  of  four 
thousand  chdchas,  in  the  districts  of  Kadwang,  Mai^,  and  the  southern  : 
mountains. 
Aj>.ir98.  Thus  ended,  in  the  year  1758,  a  war  which  had  lasted  twelve  years,  in 
which  the  finest  provinces  of  the  island  were  laid  waste,  thousands  slain  on 
both  sides,  and  the  independence  of  the  empire  finally  annihilated.  The 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Dutch  on  account  of  the  war,  from  the  year  1746 
until  the  peace,  amounted  to  4,^86,006.  IS.  8.  florins ;  but,  in  the  result, 
they  acquired,  if  not  the  acknowledged  sovereignty  of  the  whole  island,  at 
least  an  effectual  controul  over  its  future  administration. 

The  Sus^nan,  on  his  death,  was  succeeded,  in  the  Javan  year  1714^'  by  his 
«;in,  the  present  Sus^nan,  under  the  title  of  Sus^nan  Pakubudna  the  fourth. 

The  Sultan  established  his  capital  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  ancient 
capital  of  Matdrem,  at  YUgya-hh'ta  (J^ogo  Carta)  the  present  residence  of 
his  successors.  He  died,  after  a  long  reign,  in  the  Javan  year  17I8,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  surviving  son,  under  the  title  of  Jmangkubudna 
the  second.  This  prince  was  deposed  by  the  British  government  in  the  year 
1812,  and  succeeded  by  his  son,  Anumgkubu6$m  the  third,  who  dying,  was 
again  succeeded,  in  1815,  by  his  son,  a  child  of  nine  years  of  age,  the 
present  Sultan  Amangkubudna  the  fourth. 

Pang&an  Prang  Widdno,  still  residing  at  Sira  K^ta,  is  the  grandson  of 
Pangdran  Adipdti  Mdnghi  Nagdra,  and  continues  to  enjoy  the  indqwndent 
administration  of  the  lands  assigned  to  him  at  the  settlement  in  1758. 

By  the  final  settlement  of  ^le  country  in  1758,  the  Dutch  reserved  to 
tbemielves  the  direct  adminiBtration  of  all  the  provinces  lying  on  the  northern 
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sea  coasV  from  Ch^bon-to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Madura  ; 
but  the  inland  and  southern  prpviocea  stretching  from  the  highlands  of 
ChMbon  to  Mdlang,  were  restored  to  the  native  princes,  between  whom  the 
lands  were  divided  in  nearly  equal  portions  bj  chdchas,  according  to  the 
population  and  the  peculiar  usage  of  the  country,  four  thousand  chdchas  irom 
the  share  of  the  Susthum  being  set  apart  for  Mangku  Nagdra. 

The  terms  on  which  the  successors  of  these  princes  were  permitted  to 
exercue  the  sovereignty,  suflfered  no  material  alteration  until  the  year  1808, 
when  Marshal  Daoidels  officially  declared  that  the  clauses  of  the  existing 
treaties,  by  which  those  princes  held  their  territory  in  fee  from  the  Dutch, 
were  void,  and  that  in  future  be  should  consider  them  as  independent 
princes,  having  no  other  relation  to  the  European  government,  than  such  as 
must  of  nec^aity  exist  between  a  weaker  and  stronger  state  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  each  other.  At  this  time  the  court  of  Ytigi/a  K^rta^ 
sensible  of  owing  its  establishment  chiefly  to  the  military  success  of  its 
founder,  and  the  weakness  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Sus^nan,  and  that  it  never 
fully  submitted  to  the  terms  of  the  trea^  of  iJSS  (which  it  is  even  stated 
were  imposed  upon  the  sovere^  by  a  false  translation  in  the  Javan  lan- 
guage) evinced  a  desire  of  independence  and  an  fq>pearance  of  internal 
strength,  which  called  for  the  immediate,  interference  of  the  European 
authority.  MarAal  Daendels,  therefore,  marched  to  Yiigya  Kirta  with  a 
considerable  force,  and  a  negociation  being  opened,  a  treaty  was  entered 
into,  by  which  the  reigning  sultan  consented  to  resign  the  administration  of 
the  country  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  who  was  appointed  to  exercise  the 
same  under  the  title  of  regent,  and  to  cede  certain  provinces. 

But  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty,  thus  altered  into»  had  not  been  carriM 
into  effect,  when  in  the  month  of  August  1811  the  British  forces  arrived 
in  Java.  The  sultan,  it  is  true,  had  ostensibly  re^ed  the  adnunistra> 
tion  to  his  son;  but  he  still  took  his  usual  place  on  the  throne,  and  not 
one  of  the  districts  ceded  by  treaty  to  the  Dutch  had  then  been  actually 
traoafeired. 
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I.INE  of  the  MAHOMETAN  SOVEREIGNS  of  JAVA, 

Jfho  Aose  ruled  subsequently  to  the  Dettruriion  of  the  Hindu  Govemmeta  of  Majap&Ittt 

down  to  the  Jaoan  Year  174S,  corresponding  with  the  Christian  Year  1815. 

SEAT  or  aOTEBNUENT. 

At  Demdk,  Jhm  J.J.  1400  to  IMS. 
Biden  F^tah  Adipati  .HmbuD. 
Panging  S&brang  Lor. 
Sultan  Bint&ra,  or  Trang'g^Da,  (rflen  called  Sultaa  Dem^. 

At  Pdjang,  from  1«03  to  1540. 
Jdka  Itngkir,  St^tan  Pajatig. 
Adipdti  Detn&k. 

At  Matdnm,  Jrcm  1540  to  l600. 
Panamb&hsD  Senap6ti. 
S^tan  Seda'Krdpiak. 

Riden  R^nsang,  also  called  S6ltfui  Agung  or  Saltan  E^rtju 
Mangkfirat,  commonly  called  S^a  Tegiil^nim. 
At  Kerta  Sura,  from  1603  to  Ifr/fl. 
1677    'Sus^nan  Mangkiirat  the  second. 
Susunan  Mangh&rat  -Mas. 

PaDg6raD  Fiigar,  usually  called  Susunan  FakubJuna  the  £tBt. 
Susunan  Prabu  AmangkiJrat. 
Sustinan  S^da  Langklinan,   dso  called  Su«6naii  FakubWa 

the  second. 
Susiinan  Pakubiiana  t^e  second  removed  the  seat  of  govern* 
meat  to  Sura  Kerta  in  X&J5. 

At  Sura  Kdrta,  in  i&75, 
'  Su^nan  Pakubiiana  second  (continued). 
I67«    1742    Susfinan  Pakubiana  third,   in  whose  reigo  the  empire  vas 
divided  into  the  two  kiqgdoms  of  S^a  Kjifta  *nd  YU^ya 
K6rta. 
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1686 

1535 

1659 
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1677 
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1630 
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1746 

AtSisra  Kirta. 

Suslanan  Pakfibuan 
third  (continued). 


At  Ytigifa  Kirta, 

A.  J.        A.  D.  , 

168S    1756    Sultan  Amangkub^na 
first. 
I  Sultan  Amangkubiiana 


At 
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At  8&ra  Kdrta. 

A.  3.       A.  D. 

171i  1788  SusOnan  Pakubiiana 
the  fourth  and  pre- 
sent SusAd&ii. 


At  Yigya  K^ta. 

A.  J.         A.  D. 

■■'■■— ^'  „    ,  StdtanAinaDgkubfiana 

thikl. 
1741    1815    SultanAmangkub&ua 
fourth,  and  present 
sultae. 

Sovereigns  of  Demik,  ^,^„^.».„.* 
of  Pajang,  — >^,,.^-,— < 
of  Mat^rem, -,^>«4 


ITie  present  Sus^nan  is  consequently  the  eighteenth  in  i 
the  first  Mahometan  sovereign,  and  not  perhaps  less  than  the  fortieth  fixnn 
the  first  Hindu  prince.  The  average  reign  during  the  Mahometan  goveitt- 
meat  is  nineteen  years.  Taking  the  same  averse  for  the  period  of  the 
Hindu  government,  its  origin  vould  be  four  hundred  and  eighteen  years 
anterior  to  the  destrucUon  of  Mqji^dhit,  A.  J.  1400,  and  may  be  referred 
to  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  of  the  Javan  era,  or  th«  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century  of  the  Christaan  era. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  EVENTS, 
fFh^  koK  oeaimi  m  Jam  (fiomthe  TSmHtiem  and  Xeeordt  of  ike  JaomuJ. 

1  Arrival  of  4/<  <^i^  ii*  Java. 
10  Thedateof(orprtibableeBtabliBfanentat)Mf(aJ3<iro^. 

—  -,--,:■,,,-,-,    -     .  . .   Nita  TambiMi. 

— ^.—....^ , ,....,..,,,     nrr       fl«*AM. 

S9 , The  mountaiit  Mllria, 

99  s ........T...  .u J     I  ,,Tr-.--  The  great  mountain  of  TiQpk 

50  „^^...,*,,.^....^....,.^..^^...........,,.^..^,....,^  The  montitain  Br^mo. 

—  ,i,irir,i,.rri-rrrrrrrrrf-r r--    rni         i     '      Thc   mOUOtahl  ScminU 

70  , , — ..^..,^^— » ^— ^,., The  mountain  .Stimdt%-. 

— •-    ■■  --;.■■  ;  :.-  — The  mountain i£diifliah(. 

94  .,^^«,^.M^„^ , ^,^„„„.,^,^,«u^»  The  mountain  JAxm. 

152  The 
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118  The  date  of(or  probable  estabUshmeot  at)  The  mouatain  Benkok. 

151 -^„.„-„_.-— »,^,.  On  the  Bouthem  mouDtains. 

152  — -« . The  mountain  Wilis. 

175  _— „,-,„^— ^..M...^ ^„— -^>.^  The  mouDtain  Pendam. 

193  r«« , The  mountain  Prawdia, 

— *-  .^.....m^^.t™'-''"""'-'"--"-"'"""""'""-  TTie  mountain  ArjAm^ 

195  ^,,.^...w«^^,^».,...«......ww..^..».w.....».^^  The  mountain  /n^^ 

Sll  Building  of  C^andJ  AffSSng-. 

it97  The  introduction  of  maize  or  Indian  com  into  Java. 

SOS  The  date  of  (or  probable  establishment  at)  The  mountain  McrdpL 

343 ■„„— .^,.^...  Tlie  mountain  Jiu/er, 

551  Building  of  Smga-sari. 
752  Death  of  NiiH  SUka  wdU. 
808  Burning  of  the  temples  at  G&mo^  JV^4i* 
924  Construction  of  buildings  in  the  western  mountains. 
It  is  related,  that  in  former  times  the  islands  of  Sumatra,  Java,  BdU  and 
SwnbdwOf  were  united,  and  afterwards  separated  into  nine  different 
parts  i  luid  it  is  also  said,  that  when  three  thousand  rain^'  seasons  have 
passed  away,  they  will  be  reunited. 
1018  or  1188  Building  of  the    Chdn/U  Sewu,   or  tiiousand  temples,  ■  at 

Bramddnan* 
1055  Date  of  Teldga  Pdser  in  Bof^umas, 
1067  Randu  Kumng  in  ditto. 

1114r  Separation  of  the  lands  of  Palimbcmg  and  Java. 
1 124  In  the  island  of  SdU. 

1164  Appearance  of  Pwfo  Mengar4  (near  Svrabdya)  above  the  sea. 
1204  Separation  of  the  lands  of  Bd&  and  Balambdngan  in  Java. 

1217  Date  of  (or  probable  esttd)Ii^ment  at)  Pagiaiungun. 

1218  Building  of  the  teazles  at  KdU  Bemng  near  Brambdnan^ 
1260  Separation  of  the  lands  of  Giling  Trawdngan  and  BdU^ 
1273  The  fall  of  stones  from  a  mountain, 

1290  Separation  of  the  island  of  Sela  Pdrang  (also  called  Lumbok  or  Sfoak) 

.  from  Sumbdwa. 
1300  Establishment  of  the  court  of  P^<gdran. 
^~~~.  Erection  of  a  stone  temple  at  Salatiga. 
1308  Construction  of  the  tank  at  Peng'ging  near  Jmbardwa^ 
1352  Date  of  Teldga  Meng^mbeU 

1403  Establishment 
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1S60  BuildiDg  of  the  temples  at  36ro  B6do  in  Ked^. 

1400  Destruction  of  M<0apdihit. 

1403  Establishment  of  Uie  court  at  Demdk. 

1419  Establishment  of  G^ir^Amg-. 

1421  Establishment  of  Surabaya, 

1403  ThefaUof  Bdm^upindah. 

1427  The  burning  of  Pdlok  by  women. 

1432  Era  of  KarAten. 

1433  Era  of  the  Prince  of  PdH. 

1439  Deptruction  of  Piwj/wbyfire. 

1440  Death  of  Ko^ubrdUt. 

1441  £^'^<m  surrounded. 
1443  Death  of  the  three  princes. 

1448  Conquest  of  Kediri  by  Sus^tum  IngtUdga* 

1449  Conquest  of  TUbaru 
1450 of  mrosdri. 

1451  of  Gegekbtg. 

1452  .»..„..».   ot  Mertd6ngk{mgan. 

1454  The  site  of  Surabdya  changed. 

1455  Conquest  of  Paiuruan. 
146*  of  PanaHiktm. 

1464  Defeat  of  the  sons  of  the  chiefs  of  LamUn^an,  Blitar,  and  Wiratdba. 

1465  Ctmquest  of  Panaaghigm. 

1466         of  PamerUbtg. 

li&r of  Smg'ga. 

1468  „.,.rr,r..,r    of  Babmbdng'an  and  Ba^fUwdngL 

1469  Conquest  and  burning  of  Smg'ara  a  dependency  of  BaUmhdng'aru 

1470  Conquest  <tf  Jdpaiu 

1471  Arrival  of  the  prince  of  Ghi  in  the  district  of  Kediri. 

1494  Foundation  of  the  gardens  of  Ptmg&Hran  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

147s  Destruction  by  fire  of  Dahd,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  prince 
called  Fraaidta  at  that  place. 

1474  The  elevation  of  another  prince. 

l^S  War  of  Surondrl 

"—  KUd  Wiras^ma  proceeds  to  J(pang, 

1476  The  falling  down  of  Baa^pindah. 

TOl»  u.  3  H  1478  Conquest 
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1478  Conquest  of  tbe  district  of  Blora. 
-■— .    ,.,..,rrr,T-  of  BaUga  in  MadHra. 

1*99  Disappearance  of  the  Adipdii  of  X«rftr*  and  his  princess,  after  -em- 
bracing the  Mahometan  religion. 
1500  Conquest  of  Katujan  Wirasdba  and  Pranardga. 
1503  Swords  and  javelins  first  made  use  of. 
1503  The  establishment  of  tbe  court  aX  Pdjang, 
1506  Occurrence  of  a  great  earthquake. 

1509  First  destruction  of  P^ang. 

1510  Destruction  oi  Demdk,  when  the  chiefs  and  people  betook  themselves 

to  their  vessels,  and  put  to  sea. 
15IS  Dahd  conquered  by  Senapdti. 
1513  The  people  of  Jipdng  carried  into  captivity  after  the  battle  of  KaU- 

dddimg  ;  actions  in  Pasdruan  atid  Pranardga. 
1515    Constraction  of   Kotak    Batu  Puteh    (or  White-walled  Castle)   at 

Matdrem.  '  ■    ., 

1517  Battles  of  Jia/ajffrt,  &c.  fou^ihy  Senapdti.  •  - 

1521  "D^diCn  oi  Panambdhan  Senapdti,  ^tjenar  (^Matdrem),      ... 
—  The  palace  at  Kerta  being  burnt,  the  seat  of  government  is  removed 

to  P^a. 

The  Panambdhan  of  Chiribon  comes  to  Matdk-em. 

15S2  The   Adipdti  of  Piigar,    son  of  the  Senapdti,   removed  to  Demdk, 

where  he  ascended  the  throne^  After  remaining  there  a  year,  there 

happened  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  

1525  Sultan  Krdpeak  surrounds  and  attacks  Demdk.  

^^  While  the  war  was  carrying  on  at  Qr^k,  Sultan  Krdpeak  died  at 
■Matdrem.  .  i 

1526  BatUe  of  Kaltrdnan. 

1532  Death  of  Adipdti  MSrta  Ldya, 

1536  TTie  people  of  Matdrem  attack  Mdlang,  under  Sultan'  K&ta* 

1540  The  election  of  Panambdhan  Senapdti  at  Matdrem  as  Sultan. 

1541  The  age  of  5/n^fl  P<frf«;         '  , 
1545  The  Madurese  war. 

1547  A  great  sickness  at  Matdrem,  and  the  erection  of  the  throne  of  Ma^ 
tdrem, 

1552  The  war  of  Pdii,  and  the  erection  of  the  Matdrem  tower. 

1553  The  first  Batavian  war. 

tSSS  Tbe 
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1555  The  measunDg  of  time*  and  the  second  Batavian  war. 

1560  The  people  of  the  eastern  districts  assembled  at  Matdrem  to  perform 

required  services. 

1561  Conquest  of  Balambdngcm,  and  submission  of  Sdden  Kdmbar. 

1562  The  Sultan  removes  to  Tumbdyatt  and  a  great  granary  of  com  is 

destroyed  by  fire  at  Gdding. 

1564  Tlie  ChSribon  war,  and  the  first  appeartmce  of  the  Prm'gi  people 

(Europeans)  at  the  court  of  Matdrem. 

1565  The  anger  of  the  prince  towards  the  minister  of  Pal^mbemgf  and  the 

appearance  of  the  Bdfyar  (Masin)  people  at  the  court  of  Ma- 
tdrem. 

1566  The  second  great  sickness  appears  at  Matdrem,  and  the  CMistrucUon 

of  the  large  gun,  called  Kiai  G^ntw  Agni.  An  artificial  lake 
made  at  PUret. 

1568  Death  of  Sultan  Kh-ta,  and  succession  of  faia  son. 

1569  The  march  of  the  Matdrem  pet^le  to  BaU  and  Bdan^dngan,  and  the 

submission  of  those  people. 

1571  The  construction  of  the  mosque,  and  the  marriage  of  the  Sultan  \nth 

the  princess  Krdnon.  The  Kdlang  move  to  the  east  of  the  S6h 
river. 

1572  The  establishment  of  the  court  at  PlSret,  and  the  Sushum's  desire 

for  maidens.  The  chiefs  of  all  ranks,  the  soldiers,  the  natives  of 
the  coast,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  were  each  ordered  to 
many  two  wives^ 

1573  Hie  appearance  of  the  Chiribon  minister  with  a  present  of  an  elephant  j 

also  that  of  the  minister  of  JdmJn  (on  Sumatra),  bringing  accounts 
of  the  deadi  of  the  Sultan.    The  first  embassy  from  the  Holland* 
ers  arrived  at  Matdremt  bringing  a  present  of  four  pieces  ^of  ar- 
tillery. 
lii74i  The  second  embas^  fr<Hn  the  Hollanders,  with  various  presents. 

1575  Great  inundation  at  MoAfrem,  and  the  appearance  of  a  comet 

1576  The  subjection  of  the  Sukaddna  people  (on  Borneo). 

1577  The  subjecti(Hi  of  the  Stam  people,  and  a  present  from  the  Coqapany 

(the  Dutch)  of  a  horse  of  hrg^  size. 

1579  The  marriage  of  the  PangSran  AdipdU  with  the  daughter  of  Mdngun 

1580  The  Sdmpok  of  an  elephant 

£  H  9  1581  Death 
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1581  Death  of  PangSran  Purbdya. 

1582  The  introduction  of  copper  fkhis  (a  small  coin). 

1584  Death  of  Rdden  Tdpa  Sana. 

1585  Death  of  the  ChSrtbon   prince    in    Matdrem^    and    the    murder    of 

Mirta  Ndta. 

1586  The  appearance  of  a  comet. 

1587  The  banishment  of  the  Pangeran  AdipdU  to  Lijp&ra,  to  convert  him- 

self and  do  penance. 

1588  Death  of  the  Rdtu. 

1592  Order  of  the  Sus^nan  to  Aria  Purbdya  to  kill  Wira  Man^gala, 

—  ■-  Explosion  of  the  powder  magazine,  hy  which  the  sentries  were  killed 

in  a  shocking  manner. 
— — ■  The  period  when  Ruropeana  came  to  Matdrem  with  a  present  of  two 

horses. 

1594  The  Stis&nan's  desire  for  maidens. 

. Ad  uncommon  eruption  from  a  volcano,  throwing  out  a  great  quan- 
tity of  fire  with  sand  and  stones. 

1595  The  arrival  of  the  Bdgis  people  at  Demdng  and  the  march  of  the 

Matdrem  forces  joined  with  those  of  Manchanagara  and  the  sea-coast. 
1^96  The  return  of  them,  with  the  separation  of  Madura^  Sumenap,  and 
Gr^sik  from  the  Matdrem  obedience.     They  join  the  rebel  Tnma 
Jaya. 

1600  They  join  together  and  attack  Matdrem  and  destroy  it,  the  Sushum 

leaving  the  court  with  the  Rdtu  and  family,  after  having  burnt  the 
same ;  death  of  the  Sus&nan  at  Teg&l  Wdngi,  and  election  of  his 
son  Mangk&rat. 

1601  Mangherat  marches  over  Japdra  to  Kediri,  to  exterminate  the  rebel 

Truiia  Jdya,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Company. 

1602  Kediri  taken  and  Tr^na  Jdya  surrenders. 

1603  TVUna  Jdya  killed.     The  Susunan  goes  to  P^ang  and  establishes  his 

court  at  Kerta  Sura.    Pangiran  Pugar  rebels  against  him,  but  is 

defeated  and  files  to  Baglen. 
|6d4  Insurrection  of  the  rebel  Raju  N&wrbd  at  Salingo,  and  the  destruction 

of  the  hrdion  by  fire.     The  subjection  of  Pang^an  Pdgar  to  the 

Susiaum. 
l605  The  arrival  of  ambassadors  from  Johor  and  PaUmbang  at  K^ta  SiHra 

with  a  present  of  an  elephant 

1606  Marriage 
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1606  Marriage  of  the  Sui6nm  with  a  princess  of  Giri. 

1607  Age  of  JFdna  Kasima. 

1608  Circamcision  of  the  PangSran  Adipatif  and  preparations  made  fiir  a 

great  chase  at  KSrta  SHra. 

1609  Death  of  Captain  Tak  and  other  Europeans,  and  the  rd>eUion  of  the 

eastern  people,  who  join  Sttrapdti,    Several  personal  combats  on 
the  Piueban  to  divert  the  StuUnan. 

1612  The  deplorable  state  of  the  court  of  K&ta  S^atu 

1613  Fire  in  the  mosque  at  Kirta  Sh-a. 

1614  Excursion  of  the  Sus&nan  to  MancMngan. 

1619  March  of  the  Balatnb^ngan  people  coming  irom  the  south  across 

Kediri,  where  they  assassinate  men  and  women. 
16S0  The  Babtmhdttgan  people  marcli  to  Pas6ruonj  hut  are  attaded  at 

Pachatan  and  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  one  thousand  men. 
.—  The  court  at  K^ta  SHra  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  stone. 

1621  The  conquest  of  Pranardga, 

1622  Death  of  Rdden  SUkra  and  the  illness  of  the  Sus6nan. 

1623  Kamagetan  attacked  hy  the  people  of  BdU. 

1624  Personal  comhat  between  the  Javans  TSka  and  Jandia,  who  were  both 

kiUed. 

1625  March  of  the  Sus6nan  to  MaUiremy  and  embassy  sent  by  the  Sttshum 

to  MeccOt  in  order  to  obtain  the  rank  of  Hi^i. 

1626  Death  of  Sus/oum  Manglturat. 

1628  His  son  succeeds,  and  Raden  S&ria  Ktu&ma  usurps  the  rank  and  title. 
The  latter  is  defeated  by  the  people  of  Kirta  Sh-a  and  taken  pri- 
soner. Pangh-an  Pugar  is  arrested,  and  afterwards  released.  Being 
offended  he  proceeds  to  Semdrang. 

1630  The  people  of  the  western  sea-coast  conquer  Kirta  S^a  and  expel 
the  Sus^&nan  from  his  diiltmy  who  goes  to  the  east,  where  he  joins 
Sun^dti  with  a  thousand  followers. 

1630  Arrival  of  the  Europeans  at  KSrta  S&rOt  who  upon  finding  it  de* 

serted,  appointed  Pangh-an  P6gar  as  Sueman. 

1631  The  court  of  the  exiled  5u«fifu»t  held  at  Kediri. 

1633  PangSran  Purbdya  marches  against  the  exiled  Sttsihum  and  conquers 
him.  SurapdH  is  kilted.  He  marches  with  the  Admiral  towards 
Pas&numy  where  he  is  again  victorioils.  The  exiled  Sutihum  de- 
livers himself  up  to  the  Admiral,  who  sends  him  to  SurabdyOy  from 

whence 
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whence  he  is  sent  with  his  R(Uu  and  minister,  Jaeng  Rdnot  to  Ba- 
tavia. 

1634  Ai^ointment  of  Jdj/a  Pu^ita  ae  Adipdti  of  Svrabdya. 

1635  Appointment  of  Tumiing'gtaig  Chdkra  Jdg/a  as  minister,  who  is  sent 

td  Botavia  in  the  following  year. 
1637  Journey  of  ^e  Sus^Mm  to  Maldran, 
164<1  Journey  of  the  Sus6tum  to  Gddmg. 

1642  First  expedition  of  the  Commodore  to  Surabmfa.    Conquest  of  5wra-. 

%a,  in  which  the  Admiral  Van  der  Lee,  is  killed.    Appointment 
of  Brinkman  as  Admiral. 

1643  Death  of  the  SusHnm  Pakubudna  the  first,  and  the  succession  of  his 

eldest  son. 

1644  Rebellion  of  Pang^an  BUtar  in  Matdrem,    and  the  expedition  of 

Admiral  Brinkman  against  him,    wherein  the  Admiral  gained  a 
complete  victory, 

1645  Flight  of  Pang6ran  BUtar  to  Kamagitan.     His  death,  and  the  tran- 

sport of  his  body  to  Kirta  Sh-a. 
1648  Arrest  of  Pangiran  Pwbdya  Aria,  Dipa  Nagdra,  and  Swapdti,  who 
were  all  sent  to  Batavia,  from  whence  Pang^an  Aria  was  after- 
wards  recalled. 

1651  Embassy  of  J\ffn^tig'giing  Niti  Ndgara  to  Batavia,  and  the  death  of 

Pang6ran  Pvrbd^a, 

1652  Journey  of  the  Kidi  Adipdti  to  Setttdrong,  to  pay  the  debt  of  the  Su- 

sUnan  to  the  Company. 

1653  Arrest  of  Pangiran  Aria  Mttngku  Nagdra,  and  his  being  delivered 

up  to  the  Con^ny. 

1655  Death  of  Pangiran  MSngkubOm,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Commodtwe 

at  Kdrta  Sitra, 

1656  The  Kidi  Adipdti  dispatched  to  S^mdrang. 

1657  An  eruption  irom  a  volcanic  mountain  which  emitted  flame  for  three 

days, 

1658  The  KiS  AdipdU  sent  to  Semdrang,  where  he  is  arrested  in  the  Dutch 

fort.    Arrival  of  the  Commodore  at  Kerta  S'&ra* 

1659  Raden  Adipdti  Nata  Kasdma  sent  to  Batavia. 

166S  The  Raden  AtUpdti  sent  to  Batavia,  and  arrival  of  the  Commodore  at 

Kerta  Sura. 
1664  Journey  of  the  Susihumto  Matdrem. 

1667  Conquest 
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i667  Canqaest  o{  KA^  S^a. 
1668  Conqaest  of  Prdndu  Ldwang. 

1670  Removal  of  the  court  of  SHra  KSrta  to  S6lOt  which  place  is  since 

called  Sh-a  Kirta  Diningrat. 

1671  Arrival  of  General  Itnhoffat  S&ra  KSrta. 

1675  Death  of  Sus&nan  Pakubudna  the  second,  and  the  time  when  Pangi- 
ran  Aria  Mangkubiimi  proclaimed  himself  Sus^rum, 

IO76  Battle  of  MangkuMmi  at  Jenar.     Conquest  of  Pakdhngan  by  him. 

1682  Interview  between  the  Sus&nan  and  PangSran  MangkuHm.  Peace 
established.  The  lands  divided,  and  the  PangSran  made  Sultan  of 
YUgtfa-KSrta  Adiningrat. 

1685  Rebellion  of  PangSran  Aria  Mdnku  Nagdra  at  Sura  Kirta.     The  Susi^ 

nan  occupies  his  new  palace. 

1686  Arrival  oSPangeran  Juru  at  Sura  Kiria,  and  flight  of  Pangeran  Anom. 
1688  Dissolution  of  the  marriage  of  the  Sus&nan  with  the  Rdtu  of  Madura, 

and  the  death  of  Rdtu  Madeira  Rittia  and  Rdden  Uadm^ja.     The 

journey  of  the  Rdtu  of  Mad&ra  to  Madura,    Rdden  K^lon  made 

Rdtu. 
X69O  The  Sus&nan  assists  in  the  erection  of  the  triumphal  pillars  of  the 

mosque. 
169s  Hie  ddlam  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall. 
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ACCOUNT 


THE  SEVERAL  PRINCIPAL  DIVISIONS 


JAVA  AND  MADURA. 

Ik  several  parts  of  this  woric,  and  in  particular  v/bea  treating  of  agricul- 
ture and  revenue,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  changes  introduced  by  the 
British  Government  in  the  internal  management  of  the  country,  and,  to  the 
information  of  a  statistical  nature  which  was  collected  with  re^rd  to  its 
resources.. 

- .  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  possess,  in  a  compressed 
form,  the  result  of  the  surveys  and  inquiries  which  werethen  set  on  foot,  as 
far  as  the  same  were  compleated  at  the  close  of  the  British  administratiott 
on  Java.  The  Appendix  L.  contains  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  and  of  the 
general  instructions  issued  by  the  Government ;  the  latter  will  sufficient- 
ly explain  the  principle  on  which  the  tables  for  the  Eastern  Districts  were 
compiled. 

BANTAM. 

Bantam,  once  rich  in  its  pepper  plantations  and  the  emporium  of  the  ^ 
Archipelago,  had,  in  consequence  of  the  restrictions  of  the  Dutch  company 
tmd  the  vicinity  of  Batavia,  lost  all  its  trade  and  importance,  long  before 
the  arrival  of  the  British.   .     . 

The  succession  of  the  throne  of  Bantam  was  generally  disposed  of  by  the 
influence  of  the  Dutch  government:  but  the. administration  of  the  country 
and  the  collection  of  the  port  duties  were  till  very  lately  entirely  entrusted  to 
him.  This  Europeui  influence,  though  strongly  resisted  in  the  first  instance, 
had  been  long  acquiesced  in,  till  an  attempt  of  the  Dutch  government  in 
the  year.  1808,  to  draw  additional  benefit  from  this  province,  gave .  occasion 
to  an  insurrection.  The  successive  measures  of  introducing  the  cultivation 
of  cofiee  into  that  part  of  the  island,  of  openipg  the  communicatioD  by  means 
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of  new  roads,  and  of  conatructiog  a  aew  harbour,  first  at  Mete  Bay,  and  after- 
wards at  Merak  Bay,  imposed  new  and  unusual  burthens  on  the  people  ^  and 
so  many  deserted  from  the  public  works,  that  an  order  was  issued  to  tiie 
resident,  requiring  him  to  inform  the  Sultan  that  his  first  minister  should  be 
held  responsible  for  the  due  execution  of  the  public  task  assigned  to  the 
Sultan's  subjects.  The  desertion  still  continuing,  an  order  still  more  perem- 
tory  was  issued  to  the  resident,  requiring  him  to  call  upon  the  Sultan  to 
deliver  up  his  first  minister  immediately.  In  carrying  these  orders  into  exe- 
cution, the  resident  having  imprudently  risked  his  person,  was  murdered. 
This  fatal  accident  was  the  occasion  of  sending  a  considerable  military  force 
to  Bantam,  by  which  an  immediate  and  thorough  change  in  the  native 
government  was  efiected.  The  reigning  Sidtan  was  removed  from  the 
;throi)«  aqd  bftniflbed  to  Amboina,  and-a  rebtive  was  raised  to  the  sovereign 
power. 

;  This  prince  was  placed  under  regulatioiu,  dictated  by  the  Dutch  ;  for  so 
fallen  had  the  sovereigns  of  this  once  flourishing  and  powerful  kingdom  now 
become,  that  the  form  and  solemnity  of  a  treaty  was  not  deemed  necessary. 
The  Sultan  ceded  part  of  his  tenit^riies  to  the  westward,  adjacent  to  the 
environa  of  Batavia,  the  bad  administration  of  ^hicfa  hjul  frequently  given 
pccasion  to  disturbances  in  the  flatavian  districts.  The  new  Sultan  was  al- 
lowed to  administer  the  rest  of  his'deminimis,  under  the  superior  nde  of 
the  Dutch  government. 

Hie  public  works  to  be  carried  on  in  Bantam,  and  the  unusOal  burthens 
they  imposed  on  the  people,  continued  however  to  excite,  from  time  to  time, 
disturbances  and  insurrections.  Oa  one  occasion  a  detachment,  consisting 
of  a  lieuteiiant  and  eighteen  dragooons,  we];e  «irprised  and  murdered  by 
the  inhabitants.  Several  native  Ptagirans  and  <^ief3  fell  victims  to  the 
ume  bptrit  of  discontent  land  reveDge,  and  another  chabge  in  the  person  of 
the  Sultan  was  thought  advisable;  the  new  Sultan  was  in  consequence 
•Uured  on  board  a  Vessel,  and  conveyed  to  Batavia,  and  in  his  place,  ano> 
thet  cluef  was  installed  Sultan  of  ther  iki^  landa  of  Bantam,  the  Dutcl» 
reserving  to  themselves  the  direct  administration  of  the  low  Unds. 
.  The  country,  however,  reipaining  still  in  adi«uii»ed  state,  the  P<mg£r<m 
Akmet-  united  under  his  banner  ^e  discontented  peo^  of  all  description^ 
in  a  more  rqgvlar  opposition  to  the  European  authority.  From  this  time  as 
extraordinary  military  force  was  constantly  kept  in  Bantam :  aU  attenqMa^ 
however,  to  arrest  the  person  of  4^ffK^  felled.    His  influetace  increased  so 
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macbf  that  proposals  were  made  to  him  of  a  cessioD  of  part  of  the  country : 
these,  however,  not  being  listened  to,  it  was  determined  to  abandon  the 
interior  to  his  depredations,  until  the  inhabitants  themselves,  wearied  of  his 
arbitrary  proceedings,  might  seek  refbge  with  the  European  government. 

The  Dutch  force  being  withdrawn  from  Bantam,  Akmet  availed  hinself 
of  the  presence  of  the  British  cruizers,  during  the  blockade  in  ISll^  to 
strengthen  his  influence  by  an  intercourse  with  them,  which  be  ei^y 
effected,  by  iumisfaing  them  with  supplies  plundered  by  him  from  the  inha- 
bitants.  By  the  cruizers  he  was  considered  as  an  unfortunate  princej  main- 
taining his  independence  against  the  Dutch ;  and  when  the  British  troops 
landed,  the  Sultan  was  his  prisoner,  and  all  Bantam  under  his  controul. 

At  the  conquest  of  Java  by  the  British  forces,  the  extensive  tracts  of 
this  fertile  province  wer6  thus  in  the  hands  of  a  lawless  rebd,  the  inhabN 
tants  were  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and  universal  anarchy  and  distrust  had 
prevailed  for  several  years.  All  idea  of  raising  a  revenue  on  account  <^ 
government  had  been  abandoned ;  and  the  general  settlement  of  the  country 
under  European  controul,  wai  the  moat  that  could  be  hoped  for. 

Li  the  year  1813,  the  Sultan  voluntarily  resigned  the  administration  of 
the  country  into  the  hands  of  the  British  government,  in  consideration  of 
an  annual  pension  of  ten  thousand  Spanish  dollars.  With  the  detailed 
system  of  land  revenue  introduced  into  this  province,  an  accurate  survey  waa 
made  of  all  the  northern  divisions ;  and  a  settlement  having  been  made  with 
each  individual  cultivator,  the  extent  of  population  stated  in  the  annexed 
table,  as  far  as  tiiese  districts  are  concerned,  may  be  considered  as  in  general 
correct  The  population  of  the  southern  districts  is  estimated  ;  and  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  total  population  rather  exceeds  than  &lls  ^ort  of  4'hM 
is  stated. 
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BATAVIA. 

Of  the  splendoui  and  magnfficance  which  procnred  for  this  capital 
the  title  of  the  Queen  of  the  East*  little  is  now  to  be  found.  Streets  have  been 
pulled  down*  canals  half  filled  up,  forts  demorished,  and  palaces  levelled 
with  the  dust.  The  stad-house»  where  the  supreme  court  of  justice  and 
magistraey  still  assemble,  remuns ;  merchants  transact  their  business  in  tiie 
town  during  the  day,  and  its  warehouses  still  contain  the  richest  productions 
of  tlie  island,  but  few  Europeans  of  respectability  sleep  within  its  limits. 

The  following  table  comprizes  all  fixed  residents  within  the  eityand  its 
immediate  suburbs,  to  the  distance  of  about  two  miles.  The  municipal 
regulations  of  this  part  of  the  idand  having  been  continued  in  force,  and 
the  execution  of  diem,  for  the  most  part,  delegated' to  Dutch  authorities,  it 
is  to  be  apprehended  that  tiie  return  of  the  population  now  given  may  be 
found  deficient  in  accuracy.  A  poll  tax  being  levied  on  the  Chinese,  and 
other  town  dnties  rendering  it  the  interest  of  the  parties  to  withhold  infor- 
mation as  to  their  exact  numbers,  it  ia  also  probable  that  the  total  amount 
considerably  exceeds  that  now  given :  certainly  it  does  not  fail  short  of  it. 

Account  qf  the  Population  qf  tiu  City  of  Batavia  <md  its  Suburbs. 


Europeans    

Descendants  of  Enropeanfl  bora  in  the  Colony 

Arabs     

Hoormen 

Mal&yuB    , 

Javans  

B6gi8 

Hak&sars 

Bitlians  ■>....., , ,,,       ,,, 

Suinb&was 

Mandharese .■......•.,..,,,.. 

AmboDese  and  Bandas 

Timorese  and  Butanese , 

Fern&kaBS  or  balf-ca«t  Chinese^ 

Cfaioese 4 .'.,. 

Slavea    '. . 


Male*. 

Fcfulc*. 

TOTAl. 

S67 

176 

643 

706 

779 

1,485 

197 

121 

318 

71 

48 

119 

1,766 

1,399 

3,155 

1,78» 

1,M9 

3,331 

1,032 

831 

1,863 

1,148 

881 

2,029 

4,063 

3,657 

7,720 

141 

91 

232 

lis 

111 

223 

67 

25 

82 

16 

8 

24 

357 

248 

60S 

6,976 

4,273 

11,249 

ifa\ 

7,288 

14,239 

ND  TOTA 

b 

47,217 
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ENVIHONS  OF  BATAVIA. 
The  lands  comprehended  under  the  denMnioatioa  of  the  BatavJan  envi-  ^T**'"''*  "^ 
roos  (Oramelanden),  originally  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  Jakdtra 
dominions.  The  native  chiefs  were  early  deprived  of  the  administration  by 
the  cautious  policy  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  lands  subsequently  sold  in  pro* 
perty  to  Ei^ropeam  and  othenf.  According  to  an  official  valuation  in  18IS, 
the  amount  of  property  in  houses  and  lands,  belonging  to  individuals,  in  the 
city  of  Batavia  and  its  environs,  including  the  private  estates  near  Buiten* 
zorg,  exceeded  eleven  millions  ofrix-dollars  silver,  and  the  taxes  were  levied 
on  that  estimate,  Various  systems  of  government  had  been  attempted  ui  tbii 
district  before  the  iM'riv^  of  th«  British  in  ^811,  but  so  inefficacious  ver^ 
they,  that  it  was  considered  unsafe  for  Europeans  to  travel  without  arms.  Af 
a  measure  of  police,  a  portion  of  this  division,  formerly  comprized  within  the 
OmmeUmdeth  was  recently  annexed  to  the  r^ency  of  Buitenaorgt  aii4 
formed  into  a  separate  administration*  For  the  population  of  th^se  tvo 
divisions,  as  they  now  stand,  see  General  Table,  Vol.  I,  page  62,  Table  II. 

BATAVIAN  or  PRIANGEN  BEGENC^eS, 

Each  of  these  regencies  was  ftdraioister^d  by  a  nntivQ  ch^  iaijg[tt4i4Aely<  buwiu  <»- 
dependant  on  goverament,  and  without  any  power  beyond  his  district  The  ^S^ 
chiefs,  however,  were  mostly  allied  by  frequent  intermarriages,  and  traced 
their  descent  from  different  chieftains  of  the  ancient  empire  of  P^af^Fon, 
Separated,  on  the  one  hanc^  from  the  dominions  of  the  Stts^nan  and  Su^lt^. 
by  the  country  of  Ch6ribon,  and  on  the  other  from  Bantam  by  the  Batavian 
environs,  their  power  never  became  formidable  to  the  European  government. 
Tlie  cofifee  monopoly  in  the  Western  Districts  having  been  maintained 
on  its  former  principle  during  the  period  of  the  British  administration,  the 
inhabitants  of  these  districts  were  precluded  £H>m  feeling  the  ^leots  of  ihe 
system  introduced  into  the  more  eastern  districts ;  but  as  it  was  in  contem- 
plation, eventually,  to  render  the  change  general  throughout  the  island, 
preparatory  measures  were  taken,  and  a  survey  of  these  districts  being 
made,  the  annexed  statistical  table  was  framed.  The  produce  stated  in 
the  table  is  estimated  according  to  the  native  returns ;  these  districts 
likewise  furnish  an  annual  quantity  of  about  seventy>five  thousand  hundred- 
weight  of  co£^  for  the  European  market 
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Nuna  of  tbe  BegoidM  and 
DlTitloni, 


Chiaojur 

BandnDg 

Sumedanf   ■••• 

Limbang'aii    

Sukapiira    

Kriweng 

Chasem  and  Paman^kan 
Kandangalir  and  ladnim&fu 

Gunung  P&nmg 

Chiptlri 

CUkUong   

UjuDg  Brum  


Totals. 
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»1 
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220 
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4995 
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93 
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12270 
29130 
13150 
18475 
17955 
16403 
1751 
3760 
4860 


3493 
10897 
10086 
8966 
3783 
6073 
3613 


213868*7776  2954 
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Ch^ziboa  fell  Onder  the  European  influenee  in  the  yeaf  1666,  and  has 
now  been  subject  to  it  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  was  among  the  fir* 
ceisioiis  made  to  the  Dutch  by  the  princes  of  Matdrem, 

This  province  had,  like  Bantam,  been  m  a  state  of  continued  iosorrec- 
tiofi  for  many  years  precedir^  the  arrival  of  the  Engtish,  The  impor- 
tance of  the  town  of  CMribort  has  considerably  declined,  partly  in  conse- 
quence (rf  these  coMBiotions,  and  pwtly  of  epidemic  fev«M  wtMcb  ^vailed 
soma  years  ago. 

The  exteMiye  and  fectile  piovince  of  Chdfibon  did  not,  under  the  adooi- 
nistration  of  the  Dutch  Company,  yield  those  profits  which  we«e  expected 
from  its  great  natural  resomtes  j  especially  of  indigo,  coffee,  and  teak 
fittba-/  The  Sultana  of  CfUribokt  descended  from  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Mahometan  xeligion  on  Java,  and  on  that  account  objects  of  religious  vene- 
ration among  the  more  orthodox  Mahometans,  were  always  left  in  the 
«ith-d  management  of  the  native  administlation.  The  coffee  and  other 
pMkdUce  exacted  ftom  the  people,  was  delivered  by  the  9uItAD,  and  paid  for 
to  him.  Under  this  system,  the  residents  of  Cheribon  enjoyed  an  annual  in- 
come of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  (^^23,000),  whfte  the 
datcafis  xrtnt  eveay  year  more  and  more  impoverished.  At  length  an  insur- 
racticn  broka  out  in  the  year  1800^  the  ostensible  reason  of  which  was 
the  unjust  removal  of  Sultan  Kaniman^  who  had  been  banished  by  tbe 
Dutck  to  Amboina,  and  the  real  cause  probably  the  great  oppression  of 
the  commoit  mhabitaBt^  occasioned  by  the  distress  of  the  Sultu»,  and  tbe 
iiidiacriwinate  admisaion  of  too  m»iy  dnnesfl  in  tbe  interior  oS  the  eeontry. 
The  reinaldlation  of  Stihan  Kmiinian,  in  1808,  by  Marshal  Daendals,  did 
not  appeaae  the  minds  of  the  people  >  and  the  unwillingness  or  inability  of 
that  prince  to  restore  the  public  tranquillity,  led  to  an  entirely  new  organi. 
zation  of  the  country. 

When  the  island  was  conquered  by  tbe  British  troops,  the  rebel,  Bdgvs 
JRdngen,  still  maintained  himself  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Krdwang,  in  perfept 
defiance  of  the  power  of  government,  sternly  rejecting  the  ofiers  of  pardon 
and  oblivion  which  were  on  that  occasion  offered  to  him,  and  eluding  or 
defeating  all  attempts  to  destroy  or  ensnare  him.  Such  was  the  veneration 
in  which  this  man  was  regarded  by  the  people  of  these  districts,  and  such 
the  dread  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  native  chiefs  (through  whose  means 

alone 
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alone  his  appreheiunon  was  to  be  accomplnhed),  tiiat  be  Kn«iiied  io  petfect 
quiet  and  aecuri^,  maintained  a  correspondoice  vHh  the  disa^cted 
throughout  the  province,  secured  his  regular  su^)Ues  rf  ammunition  and 
provisions  from  all  parts,  and  even  from  the  town  of  OiAihoH,  and  tran- 
quilly prepared  for  the  ensuing  rainy  season  to  appear  agun  in  ama  and 
ravage  <he  conntry. 

In  a  few  months  i^r  the  establishment  of  a  BriUsh  resident  in  the 
district,  the  person  of  Bdgtu Rdngenvna  secured,  and  the  country  reduced 
to  a  perfect  state  of  tranquillity,  in  which  it  temuned  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Briti^  administration. 

Hie  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  gentleman*  intrusted  with 
the  introduction  of  the  land  revenue  system  into  Ch^ribon,  may  serve 
to   illustrate  the  state  of  this  province. 

*<  There  is  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the  environs  of  Batavia  and 
**  Bantam,  no  part  of  the  island  of  Java  which  has  so  severdy  fdt  the 
**  bad  effects  of  mismanagement  as  the  district  of  C%(fndoR.  Hteae  cAbcts 
"  are  visible  in  the  character  of  the  people,  who  even  among  the  Javans  are 
'*  remarkable  for  a  careless  indifierence  to  the  pursuit  of  gun,  for  indcience, 
"  for  want  of  energy,  and  for  a  credulity  and  ignorance,  rendering  them 
"  perpetually  a  prey  to  delusion.  Within  the  last  forty  years,  in  parti- 
**  cular,  a  series  trf"  mismanagement  and  oppression  is  sud  to  have  wrooght 
"  a  most  unfavourable  change  in  the  character  of  the  people,  to  have 
**  destroyed  the  hjdiits  of  industry,  and  consequently  to  have  changed 
«<  even  the  aspect  of  the  country,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  to  be  rec<^nized 
"  as  the  fruitful  district  which  it  is  once  represented  to  have  been.  Within 
"  the  last  seven  years,  famine,  mortaUt^,  and  civil  commotion,  have  .con- 
**  tributed  to  aggravate  the  evils  of  mismanagement,  and  in  one  or  oiber 
**  form  have  desolated  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  die  district 

"  The  history  of  the  civil  commotions  alluded  to  aSSard  a  striking  illus* 
**  tration  of  the  character  of  the  inhabitants.  It  certainly  gives  no  couDr 
**  tenance  to  the  representation  of  those  observers  who  ascribe  to  the 
'*  Javans  in  general  a  character  <^  the  most  invincible  apathy,  stapi£ty, 
<*  and  indolence,  as  if  these  qualities  had  been  irrevocably  engrafted  apoa 
"  their  very  natures.  A  better  knowledge  of  their  real  character  enables 
**  us  to  draw  very  cB^rent  inferences,  and  to  ascribe  to  tfaem  a  mnch  larger 
3  K  «  "  diare 

*  Mr.  CraoAint. 
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"  share  of  sensibility,  than  could  from  reasoning  be  expected  to  result  .from 
**  the  apparently  overwhelming  causes  which  contributed  to  degrade  their 
<'  faculties  and  blunt  their  energies  and  exertions. 

"  It  is  an  instructive  fact,  highly  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  successive 
'<  commotions  and  insurrections  which  have  for  many  years  disturbed  the 
*'  peace  of  Chiribon,  have  uniformly  had  their  origin  in. the  Javan  districts, 
"  where  the  rights  of  private  property  in  the  soil  were  ahnost  entirely  over- 
**  looked,  that  they  have  only  occasionally  extended  from  the  Javan  to  the 
"  S^da  districts,  and  have  never  reached  the  Prian^en  lands,  where 
"  property  in  the  soil  is  fully  acknowledged  and  respected. 

"  The  taxes  which  fell  upon  agriculture  were  so  various,  and  at  the  same 
**  time  assumed  such  a  variety  of  shapes,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  state  in 
'*  a  word  the  actual  portion  which,  by  law  or  custom,  fell  to  the  share 
**  of  the  sovereign. 

**  The  most  material,  however,  are  comprehended  in  the  following  cata* 
**  logue,  to  which  are  added  others  falling  equally  upon  agricultural  industry, 
"  though  not  constituting  a  direct  source  of  revenue  to  government. 

*'  1.  The  contingent,  called  in  the  language  of  the  country  gdntang. 
"  This  is  usually  estimated  at  fifleen  parts  in  one  hundred  of  the  rice  crop; 
*'  but  it  was,  in  truth,  aibitrarily  assessed,  according  to  a  rough  conjecture 
**  of  the  capability  of  the  country.  In  such  of  the  Priang'ett  lands  as 
"  continued  to  be  directly  administered  by  their  own  native  chie&,  the 
*'  amount  paid  to  the  latter  was  determined  with  some  accuracy  to  be  one 
•'  tenth  of  the  gross  produce,  embracing,  as  in  the  first  case,  the  rice  crop 
•*  only. 

<<  e.  A  poll  tax,  or  rather  a  tax  on  families,  called  by  the  natives  of  this 
"  part  of  the  country  ^K^g-oWntong-.  Part  was  levied  on  account  of  govem- 
"  ment,  and  part  on  account  of  ^e  chiefs.    , 

"  3-  Market  duties  or  tolls.  These  were  literally  levied  on  every  article 
<*  vended  in  the  markets,  embracing  as  well  the  whole  produce  of  tbdr 
*'  agriculture,  as  that  of  their  petty  arts  and  manufactures. 

"  4.  A  tax  on  the  slaughter  of  bufiyoes,  necessarily  affecting  the  price 
"  of  food,  and  discouraging  the  rearing  of  an  animal  indispensible  to  a 
*'  successful  prosecution  of  the  labours  of  agriculture. 

"  5.  The  charge  of  lodging  and  feeding  travellers,  and  transportii^ 
"  troops,  baggage,  and  stores  of  all  descriptions.  This  is  termed  in  the 
"  native  language  s&gtth,  or  the  rites  of  ho^itality. 

«  6.  The 
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"  6.  The  obligation  to  construct  and  repair  bridges,  roads,  and  public 
*•  buildings,  throughout  the  country. 

"  7.  The  obligation  to  cultivate  and  deliver,  at  inadequate  rates,  certain 
<*  foreign  productions,  which  the  actual  condition  of  the  country,  the  habits 
"  of  the  people,  and  still  less  their  interests,  could  never  have  prompted 
»*  them  to  undertake,  if  permitted  freely  to  pursue  the",.-  own  interest. 
*'  Cofiee  was  the  chief  of  these  products. 

«  8.  In  speaking  of  the  taxes  which  fell  upon  the  husbandman  and  the 
*<  land,  the  zakat  must  not  be  forgotten.  This  is  nominally  a  tithe,  or 
"  tenth.  The  payment  is  indeed  optional,  but  irora  religious  motives 
"  seldom  withheld.  Every  tenth  sheaf  of  the  rice  crop  is  allotted  to  reli- 
"  gious  purposes,  but  every  man  measures  its  size  according  to  his  own 
*'  piety.  Its  amount  was  of  course  very  variable,  but  almost  always  mate- 
"  rially  smaller,  and  generally  indeed  not  half  the  size,  of  the  ordinary 
"  sheaf.  This  practice  gives  rise  to  a  well-known  distinction  between  the 
"  ordinary  sheaf  and  that  allotted  for  the  clergy  when  the  grain  is  brought 
••  to  market" 

The  table  annexed  was  framed  on  the  introduction  of  the  detailed 
system  ;  but  it.  not  being  practicable,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the 
province,  for  the  European  -officer  to  visit  every  part  of  the  district, 
many  of  the  particulars  are  stated  upon  estimate ;  particularly  the  quanti^ 
of  cultivated. land  andamount  of  produce,  wbich,'it  is  to  be  apprehended, 
are  rather  over-rated.  The  return,  however,  of  the  population  may  be 
considered  more  accurate. 
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The  Dutch,  in  acquiring  these  extensive  and  valuable  provinces  on  the 
sea  coast,  were  considered  to  have  acquired  the  same  right  as  had  pre- 
viously been  enjoyed  by  the  native  sovereigns,  and  deemed  it  advisable  to 
continue  the  long-established  principles  and  forms  of  native  government. 
Tn  the  same  manner,  therefore,  as  the  emperors  of  Java  were  looked  upon 
as  the  ultimate  proprietors  of  the  land  in  their  dominions,  the  Dutch  Com- 
pany were  considered  as  possessing  the-  same  right  with  respect  to  the 
provinces  under  their  immediate  administration  ;  and  the  princes  of  Java 
having  been  in  the  habit  of  entrusting  the  government,  police,  and  reve- 
nue of  the  different  provinces  to  inferior  chiefs,  the  same  system  was  ad- 
hered to  under  the  Dutch.  The  native  system  of  drawing  again  the  re^'e- 
nues  of  government  firom  these  inferior  chieftains,  by  means  of  contribu- 
tions in  kind,  in  money,  and  by  occasional  Sees  and  presents,  was  also 
maintained ;  a  portion  of  the  common  class  of  inhabitants  under  the  native 
government  being  assigned  to  the  performance  of  different  sorts  of  public 
works,  transports  for  government,  the  repair  of  the  roads,  the  construction 
of  public  buildings,  the  guarding  of  public  stores,  the  loading  and  unload- 
ing of  government  vessels,  the  cutting  of  grass,  the  cutting  of  fire-wood, 
tbe  keeping  a  police  guard,  and  other  offices,  the  same  principle  was 
adopted  under  the  management  of  the  Dutch,  and  as  under  the  native 
form  of  administration  a  reward  for  these  feudal  services  was  granted,  by 
the  use  of  an  assignment  of  rice  fields  allotted  either  to  individuals  or 
to  certain  classes  of  workmen,  hut  withdrawn  irom  them  as  soon  as  the 
public  duty  ceased  to  be  performed,  the  same  mode  of  remuneration  was 
also  adopted,by  the  Dutch. 

These  principles  of  administration  being  combined  with  the  mercantile 
interests  of  the  Dutch  Company,  gave  rise  to  certain  contracts,  which  the 
native  chiefs  of  the  different  districts  (termed  by  the  Dutch  Regents)  were 
compelled  to  enter  into  on  their  appointment,  for  the  annual  delivery  to 
the  Company,  either  without  payment,  which  was  called  a  contingent,  or 
for  ft  price  far  below  that  of  the  market,  which  was  termed  a  forced  dc' 
Irvery  at  ajixtd  prke^  of  such  quantity  of  rice,  pepper,  cotton,  indigo,  and 
other  articles,  as  the  market  and  present  state  of  trade  and  commerce  made 
most  desirable ;  while  the  planting  of  coflfee  and  the  cutting  of  teak  tim- 
ber 
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ber  was  always  considered  as  a  feudal  service^  for  which,  basides  the  use  of 
a  certain  portion  of  rice  fields,  allotted  to  the  individuals  or  villagers  em- 
ployed, a  certain  payment  was  made,  about  equivalent  to  the  expense  of 
transportation  to  the  government  yards  or  storehouses. 

The  administration  of  the  Eastern  Districts,  including  Mad&ra,  was 
vested  in  a  gaoemor  and  council  Jbr  the  northeast  coast  qf  Java.  The  go- 
vernor was,  at  the  same  time,  director  of  ^e  Company's  trade,  and  resided 
at  Semdrang.  Subordinate  to  this  government  was  that  called  Gezagheb- 
ber  and  council,  established  at  SurabdyOj  the  chief  place  of  the  east  point 
of  Java ;  while  in  the  other  principal  districts  ahmg  the  coast,  as  at  Tegal 
P4^alangan,  Japdra,  Jawdnoy  &c.  residents  were  fixed :  no  direct  cor- 
respondence from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  island  was  maintained  with  the 
government  of  Batavia,  except  by  the  governor,  usually  termed  the  ^go> 
vemor  of  Java,  or  by  the  governor  and  council.  Even  the  residents  at  the 
native  courts  of  Sura  Kirta  and  Y&gya  Kerta,  only  communicated  with 
government  through  him.  By  him  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  the 
Sus&nan  end  of  the  Sultan  was  generally  determined  \  the  appointments  of 
native  chiefs  and  regents  were  made  on  his  proposal ;  the  Company's  fanns 
and  duties  for  the  Eastern  Districts  were  sold  by  him ;  and  though  he 
literally  had  no  salary  whatever  from  the  treasury  of  government,  he  was 
supposed  to  draw  from  his  situation  a  yearly  revenue  of  between  three  and 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  At  the  same  time  the  correspondence  with 
the  Eastern  Districts  was  neither  very  r^ular  nor  very  expeditious,  and  the 
management  of  the  Company's  affairs  in  those  districts  was  as  much  a 
mystery  to  the  chief  government  at  Batavia,  as  the  governor  of  Semdrang 
chose  to  make  it. 

This  system  continued,  without  any  essential  alteration,  until  after 
the  arrival  of  Marshal  Daendals  in  iSOS. 

Some  of  the  contingents,  such  as  indigo*  cotton  yam,  pepper,  &c.  to 
which,  however,  tiie  regents  had  without  great  reluctance  submitted  for 
many  years,  were  then  indeed  partially  abolished';  but,  on  the  otlier  iiand,  all 
the  peculations  of  the  Dutch  servants  residing  along  tlie  coast,  who  had  for 
their  own  private  'emolument  raised  the  deliveries,  chiefly  of  rice,  at  some 
places  to  double,  and  at  others  to  more  than  double  the  quantity  legally 
assessed  on  the  regents,  at  the  same  time  paying  for  them  at  some  places 
two-thirds,  and  at  others  only  half  the  price  as^;ned  by  the  government, 
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were  at  once  transferred  and  confirmed  to  government,  by  a  single  decree, 
ordering,  without  previous  inquiry  or  reserve,  that  all  the  produce  which 
had  been  usually  delivered  to  the  respective  residents  along  the  coast,  under 
whatever  denomination,  should,  in  the  same  quantities  and  with  their  but- 
plus  weight,  be  for  the  future  delivered  to  government,  and  that  no  higher 
prices  should  be  granted  for  the  same  than  that  which  the  residents  used 
to  pay. 

Equally  inconsistent  and  oppressive  in  its  consequences  was  a  measure  by 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  wages  of  private  labour  and  services  were 
raised  to  an  unusual  price,  while  on  the  other,  the  public  works,  the  pubUc 
transports,  and  the  plantations  of  cofifee,  were  carried  on  either  gratuitously 
or  at  the  former  inadequate  rate.  This  regulation  raised  the  price  of  all  the 
first  necessaries  of  life,  and  principally  of  rice,  which  the  common  classes  of 
the  inhabitants  felt  as  a  heavier  grievance  than  any  they  had  ever  ezpe* 
rienced  from  the  former  system.  Till  then,  the  colonial  administration  had 
always,  as  far  as  wasconsistent  with  their  own  monopoly  and  forced  delivery 
of  produce  at  fixed  rates,  taken  particular  care  to  keep  down  the  price  of 
rice  and  salt  as  much  as  possible. 

But  a  measure,  still  more  pernicious  in  its  consequences,  was  that  by 
which  the  native  regents  were  each  of  them  subjected  to  a  contribution  in 
hard  cash,  white  at  the  same  time  the  power  of  levying  taxes  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  districts  was  left  in  their  hands  {  a  system  which.  In  all 
cases,  afibrded  them  a  pretext,  and  in  many  an  apology,  for  the  most 
vexatious  oppression. 

The  commendation  which  is  due  to  this  administrarion  is  rather  founded 
on  those  arrangements  which  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  peculations  in  the 
inferior  European  servants  in  every  department,  and  on  the  abolition  of 
the  subordinate  governments  of  Semdrang  and  Suraidi/a,  Fixed  salaries 
were  allowed  to  the  residents;  they  were  prohibited  from  keeping  private 
vessels  and  from  all  trade  in  the  products  of  their  districts.  The  sale  of  the 
governmeut  farms  and  duties  was  made  public,  and  in  a  great  measure  free 
from  coniiption,  by  which  means  they  were  immediately  raised  to  more 
than  three  times  the  former  amount:  each  branch  of  public  expenditure 
and  receipt  was  fixed  and  ascertained ;  new  and  practicable  roads  were  esta- 
blished ;  the  appointment  of  every  native,  from  the  first  rank  as  low  as  a 
Demdngt  was  reserved  to  the  government  alone }    the  Javan  custom  of 
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pawning  the  person  for  a  small  sum  of  money  was  prdiibited ;  fees  and 
presents  were  abolished.  By  such  measures,  a  much  more  regular,  actire, 
pure,  and  efficient  administration  was  established  on  Java  than  erer  existed 
at  any  former  period  of  the  Dutch  Company. 
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The  following  tables  are  abstracted  jrom  the  detailed  reports  furnished 
during  the  course  of  the  survey  made  hy  the  British  goTemment.  In  some 
particulars  they  may  be  deficient  and  inaccurate*  as  sufficient  time  bad  not 
been  given  to  complete  the  detailed  survey  of  the  country  directed  by  the 
Revenue  Instructions ;  but  the  general  results  may,  for  the  most  part,  be 
depended  upon. 
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i    I6S 

981 

46 

1! 

21 



18 



6 

_ 

13,406    13.36S 

«,7!lf 

1,116 

4,26- 

42i: 

1,561 

22 

12 

If 



1 



2 



S5,763 

12,988|   18,776 

8,67! 

37! 

6,30- 

53] 

1,942 

1.59 

75 

64 



24 

4 

7 



Average  Value 
of  a  June  of 
cullivated 

81,688 

10,988    10,700 

4,996 

406 

7,49' 

J    264 

2,932 

5 

1 

4 

_ 

1 

— 



21,390 

10,7361  10,654 

3,92S 

1,62! 

8,87 

86 

1,531 

603 

301  f 

m 

46 

m 

16 



7 

I0,8l3i  10,428 

8,974 

2,301 

3,04 

i      32 

1,632 

60 

.38 

28 

K 

— 



Laad .... 

8,888 

4,468 

4,414 

8,I2( 

857 

2,4  J 

87 

1,304 

3; 

1! 

18 

1 

7 

18 

1 

6 

J.Riip.46A 

4,967 

4,878 

2.IHi 

49! 

1,99 

56 

1,02! 

1.17 

7.^ 

1)4 

19 

23 

If 

1 

9 

5,535 

8,901 

8,68! 

l,.34! 

11! 

1,08 

102 

361 

5,764 

8,89f 

2,866 

1,494 

66 

1,16 

1      M 

446 

11 

0 

6 

_^ 

3 



8 

. 

as,66f 

11,231 

11,431 

4,08! 

1867 

2,08, 

>     m 

653 

188 

91 

97 

1 

8fi 

as 

9 

14 

IS<,4S/ 

6.230 

6,807 

8,867 

163 

3,84 

1      16 

1,137 

— 

_ 





— 

_ 

SO,611 

10,824 

10,287 

3,531 

1,501 

3,43 

4! 

1,342 

98 

46 

6J 



P7 

h 

4 

1 

11^98| 

5,846 

5,752 

8,795 

139 

8,75 

28 

1,057 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ao5,9io| 

64,161 

51,74958,140 

21,080 

58,61118,117 

24,382  l,700;848ls 

162 

66 

324 

140 

34 

S7 

1 

i  M 
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GENERAL  ACCOUNT  ef  ttc  CULTIVATION 


Probolingo  . . 

f  Ajrinan 

a  Bala 

Uinoreh  ... 

BandoDgan . 

Magebui  . . . 

PnV<« 

SJetia 

S  LnmpujaDg 

SoiDOVrono  . 
Totals . 


10 


3,879       — 


i-ZL 


2,121  0 
1,705  0 

aoi  0 

1,943  0 

987  0 
6,SS5  0 

476  0 
2,710  0 
1,803 

881  0 


1,382  0 

1,084  0 

048  0 

1,524  0 

94«  0 

658  0 

442  0 

2,495  0 

1,038  0 

540  0 


19,052  0  10,757  0|8, 


739  0 
621  0 
153  0 
419  0 
41  0 
0]5,567  0 
34  0 
215  0 
165  0 
341  0 
,295  0 


Namei  of  DMilcoj. 


111 


ll 


3» 


fs 


1  Probolingo    . 

2  Asioan    

3  bdla    

4  Blinoreb     . . . 

5  BsndoDgan  . 
Ei  MageUo    . . 

7  Prapa;   ■ . . . 

8  Jetia   

9  Lanpuyaiig  . 
U  Sob 


18,667 
16,740 
14,086 
45,668 
14,90! 
14,687 
4,858 


9,333 
8,333 
7,043 

7,415 
7,308 
2,490 


8,407 
7,043 


8,741 
8,019 
5,437 


,81582,853  22,201 


7,487 
7,285 
8,438 


7,318 
7,045 
2,390 


53,090  26,717  87,373  85,885 


4,916 
2,451 


4,873 
2,473 


4,706 
2,406 


1,698 
1,768 
5,713 
2,680 
3,015 
648 
6,835 
5,378 
451  1,306 


209  1,330 
167  1,041 
266  1,762 
867  5,713 
358  1,910 
666  2,479 
1521  311 
3,063 
1,296 
1,1S3 


1,441 

1,095 

281 


197,310  97,744 


99,666  93,415  4, 


,0M  19,370 


yGoogle 


and  to 

PUU 

IT 

lO 

W  «f  KEDU 

i8i;. 

«W 

UadlQ 

bdDg  culti- 
vated. 

Unfit 
Laud. 

Lasa. 

Land  Dot  la 
naein 
VUlapa. 

EnimaledProdaca. 

EiUnuted  Value  ef 
Prodoee. 

TOTtl. 

Pari. 

Maize. 

Of  Pari. 

OTMalte. 

J-^    B 

JB-f.   B 

Ja-P.  B. 

Jof.    B. 

"T" 

89,^0  0 

hItsbo 

BaiM..  H 

149,187  0 

B.VN,.  at. 
3,909  0 

153,096  0 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

58,660  0 

9,889  0 

89,218  0 

3,295  0 

98,5430 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

- 

35,640  0 

2,982  0 

69,400  0 

994  0 

60,W«O 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

92,476  0 

6,097  0 

154,457  0 

2,698  0 

167,149  0 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

59,0e(  0 

8840 

98,»73  0 

a88  0 

99,701  0 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

40,846  0 

133,383  0 

67,409  0  43,856  0 

Ill,8a>0 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

21,060  0 

816  0 

36,766  0 

»72  0 

37,097  0 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

148,864  0 

3,160  0 

248,063  0 

1,434  0 

249,497  0 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

56,804  0 

3,354  0 

93,673  0 

1,118  0 

94,791  0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

20,420  0 

6,219  0 

34,033  0 

8,073  0 

36,106  0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

616,274  0 

180,580  0 

1,030,608  0 

59,971  0 

1,090,679  0 

JATANS. 

CHINESE  and  other 
FOREIGNEES. 

BEMABKS. 

3 

i 

a 

u 

1 

1 

III 

II 

II 

if 

il 

1 

n 

11 

n 

li 

u 

II 

18,643 

9,321 

9,381 

8,741 

580 

8,658 

808 

1,386 

8. 

12 

13  - 

-     12 

8 

4 

16,713 

upu 

8,318 
7,08S 

8,395 
7,088 

8,01£ 
5,437 

899 
1,685 

1,686 
1,768 

156 
263 

1,039 
1,762 

8- 

4i 

15 
81 

12  - 
21 

.      15 
-     21 

6 

IS 

2 

Average  Value  of  a 
J  nnfr  of  cultivated 
Laua..J.R.677i 

*5,56S 

88,767 

88,798 

88,  IM 

675 

5,697 

346 

6,704 

10 

48 

55 

S    39 

16 

81 

9 

14,808 

7,378 

7,430 

7,31S 

66 

2,520 

315 

1,240 

9- 

3! 

57  - 

-     " 

- 

43 

- 

14,447 

7,S39 

7,808 

7,044 

195 

3,610 

662 

8,477 

14( 

63 

77 

1     68 

6 

14 

8 

4,781 

«,383 

8,398 

8,31S 

66 

612 

117 

306 

r 

37 

40 

8     35 

30 

35 

5 

»,494 

85,398 

87,108 

85,137 

865 

6,555 

1,888 

2,966 

69( 

S85 

871   ! 

!8  8S7 

880 

153 

108 

9,778 

4,910 

4,86^ 

4,70S 

801 

5,378 

1,095 

1,298 

1 

6 

5 

-       5 

- 

- 

4,899 

8,437 

8,468 

8,40( 

31 

1,308 

874 

1,131 

2 

14 

11 

-     14 

4 

IS 

196,171 

97,167 

99,004 

93,31 

3,868;31,774 

4,701 

19,898 

1,1S 

spTr 

S62|l 

»!  477 

|349|29l 

2  M  g 
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GENERAL  ACCOUNT  (fAe  COLTTVATrON 


i 

1 

NHMtOf 

DlTiitaw. 

1 

rouiUDd 

IB 

LudBOl 

iododcd 

iD 

VUliga. 

CDldvued 
Und. 

Itowali. 

Tvi. 

Free 

Lud. 

Lud. 

Teak 

GoieiB- 
ment 
Lud. 

Grobc.    .. 

97 

Ja«..    B. 

8,088  0 

1,559  0 

I«V    B 

325  0 

J..,!.,    B. 

1,871  ! 

JB-P.    B.    '•»■••    B. 

1,822  2       48  3 

J»(>.    B 

216  3 

UH-.    "- 

J«(.-    B. 

303  0 

J..^.  B 

22  ( 

i 

Purwadados  . 

13a 

8,692  0 

2,316  0 

826  0 

1,936  J 

1,813  4 

12,2 

861  I 

- 

207  2 

18  S 

3 

Wirosari 

149 

8,665  3 

1,026  2 

1,868  3 

825  2 

745  3       79  3 

144  3 

- 

,254  3 

14  0 

4 

Panolan  .... 

423 

4,728  0 

981  3 

8,377  2 

712  0 

679  0     133  0 

146  3 

—      2,372  2 

5  ( 

5 

Padangan    .. 

191 

3,900  2 

969  1 

2,458  1 

795  0 

061  0      134  0 

119  0 

—      2,404  1 

64  0 

6 

aaja»e.i.... 

207 

5,586  2 

1,403  3 

2,613  2 

1,160  0 

1,008 

158  3 

188  8 

—     2,580  0 

13  2 

7 

Sekarang.,.. 

167 

2,705  0 

1,769  0 

161   1 

1,461  0 

1,378  i 

82  1 

177  0 

- 

148  1 

13  0 

8 

Bowerno  .... 

159 

2,126  2 

1,556  1 

139  2 

1,223  3 

1,157  . 

66  0 

8022 

- 

107  3 

31  1 

e 

renawuo  .... 

SO 

406  3 

278  0 

63  3 

164  1 

ISO 

310 

40  0 

- 

50  3 

3  ( 

1,336 

26,952  0 

11,728  2 

9,523  1 

9,548  1 

8,691 

858  0 

1,480  8 

—      9,348  S 

174  1 

i 

NUMOf  DiTlliOM. 

1 

1 

Jl| 

r! 

11 

3,133 
3,154 
8  071 

1,410 
1,860 
1,650 

1,59 
8,li 

3,307 
SSOG 

1,10< 

984 

3 

4,37 

258 

151 
131 

3,857 
6,498 
4,894 

4,871 
5,747 
6,944 
3  984 

1,79( 
8,56- 
S08f 

11,84 
10,83! 
8,05. 

ft 

1,607 
1  630 

194 

i      247 

1,132 
1,859 
1  S78 

7 

Sekarang     

4,139 
3,809 
1,138 

107 

2,64 

1,94 

56 

I      ]3S 

8.12C 

4,317 
1,363 

1,666 
436 

146 

9 

8,50 

1£8 

1        66 

865 

31,693 

1    1,470 



L — 

— 

GENERAL 
■  Under  the  head  of  "  Government  Lands  "  is  given  (be  extent  of  the  ground  attached  to  the  house  in  which 
likewise  the  extent  of  the  public  road.  Most  part  of  the  land  inserted  under  the  head  of  *'  Jungle  land  "  la 
of  cultivatioD,  the  soil  being  in  general  very  rich,  is  the  want  of  population. 
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md  POPULATION  ?f  JIPANG  and  GROBOGAN, 

1816. 

269 

LuJIu 
iwia 

vinws. 

C«|>ibleol 
;a]iinted 

Undt 
Lud. 

LbwL 

LaodBot 

lu  OM  IB 

EMimBted  ProdoM. 

BMlBiMedVBlaBBf 
Produce. 

Torai 
Eailmated  Valoe. 

Pari. 

MBlie. 

P-,. 

Maize. 

70S 

107  8 

J«p.   B- 
46  8 

50 

>.       t«^   B. 
204  0 

80,634  ( 

8880 

10,317 

0 

)n 

.la,«.B« 

96  1 

.    ]>nB4>^«.  attr. 

10,413  n 

130  0 

138  1 

- 

12 

150  0 

86,970  0 

786  0 

13,486 

0 

848  85       13,727  85 

»  ! 

835  0 

1  1 

135 

371  1 

81,600  0 

474  0 

10,800 

0 

168    3       10,958    3 

030 

800  0 

275  3 

947 

1,482  3 

19,898  0 

793  0 

9,949 

0 

866  83       10,815  83 

tf  1 

103  8 

600 

389 

483  0 

23,478  0 

798  0 

11,739 

0 

866 

r        12,005    7 

61  1 

457  3 

631  8 

578 

1,668  0 

27,066  0 

948  0 

13,533 

0 

316  88       13,849  88 

121  0 

898  I 

800 

418  i 

784  3 

40,890  0 

4920 

20,445 

0 

164  19       20,609  19 

130  0 

178  1 

- 

863 

431   1 

34,1 18  0 

264  0 

17,059 

0 

138  83       17,191  83 

!3  3 

139  0 

- 

46 

185  0 

7,664  0 

136  0 

3,782 

0 

68  16        3,850  16 

700  2 

1,951  2 

1,085  1 

8,764 

5,700  1 

222,818  0 

4,924  0 

111,109 

0 

1,713    8;     118,828    8{ 

JAVANS. 

CHINESE  and  other 
FOREIGNERS. 

M 

1 

J 

1 

!     i 

81 

» 

i 

1      1 

i 

II 

"6 

w 

il 

ii 

11 

6,713 

3,093 

3,680   1,41 

407 

1,682 

B      727 

7(»     40 

X 

- 

12 

18 

6 

6 

6,381 

3,094 

3,287   1,84 

407 

8,102 

W 

1,090 

80     60 

so 

14 

14 

86 

3 

13 

4,347 

8,051 

8,296   1,1)51 

268 

8,063 

14 

977 

SO     20 

10 

- 

« 

14 

7 

7 

Uerage  value 

8,114 

3,849 

4,265  1,46 

367 

1,793 

181 

700 

14       8 

0 

- 

6 

3 

5 

4 

duce     of     « 

11,180 

S,438 

6,722|  1,77 

1     16) 

2,560 

31 

S  2,847 

66     40 

85 

- 

16 

* 

5 

3 

Tated  Land, 

10,819 

4,884 

6,935 

1,00 

-     190 

3,082 

24 

S   1,130 

19     10 

s 

- 

4 

e 

4 

8 

84>ti>eii. 

7,96» 

4,069 

3,894 

1,6S 

0      87 

8,528 

12' 

9  1,854 

90     70 

ac 

— 

80 

14 

10 

5 

8,111 

3,799 

4,312 

1,66 

6     148 

1,980 

81 

D   1,276 

15     10 

s 

- 

4 

4 

5 

8 

8,481 

1,1S6 

1,355 

43 

(i    122 

548 

6 

3      863 

80     18 

i 

- 

6 

6 

3 

8 

>6,109;3i,4SS 

14,68613,48 

02,1^8 

1,48 

21  9,664 

4 

03   270 

13. 

14 

86 

89 

48  44| 

Ibe  Tttjmin'gung  or  chief  of  the  district  formerly  Uved,  the  alun  alun,  or  what  is  commonly  termed  the  paafboH, 
capable  of  Ming  converted  into  laaah  and  UgM  lands,  and  the  reason  for  fluch  land  not  being  found  in  a  stale 
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GENERAL  ACCOUNT  (jftke  CULTIVATION 


Ctttt 
Qrovndi. 


Japani 

Kudus 

Pati 

Jaw&na    .... 


]>■(•.  a. 

8,077  0 

3,050  0 
9,935 
3,389  0 


1,T30  0 
2,968  0 
9,583  0 
3,345  0 


12  0 

12  0 

12  0 

12  0 


1,719  0 
2,965 
9,523  0 
2,833  0 


1,431  0 
2,824  0 
8,669  0 
3,066  0 


3090  420  0 
141  0     — 
914  0     — 

23  0     — 


120  0 
53  0 

134  0 
68  0 


13  0 
16  0 


4  0 

30 
4  0 
3  0 


18,451  0 


17,666  0  48    0 


17,040  0 


15,980  0 


1,387  0  420  0 


375  0 


Names  of  DItUIoiu. 


n 


li 


1  Japara   . 

2  Kudus  . 
3PaU  ... 
4  Jawfina . 


90,429 
40,205 


23,439 
17,857 
45,622 
20,142 


25,289 
18,777 
44,807 
20,163 


8,917 
6,378 
19,022 
5,614 


3,434 
2,711 
2,251 
6,216 


7,755 
5,698 
18,407 
5,411 


554 
400 


10,514 
2,863 


107,060    109,036  39,931 


13,612  37,272    1,669 


GENERAL 

The  b«st  idwah  of  Japard  fields  from  twent;-six  to  twenty-one  amab  of  pari  per  jtatg ;  but  tbere  being 
sixteen,  which  this  calculation  is  made  on.    The  tegab  are  calculated  at  ten  BmaU  oNJvng. 

The  best  idwah  of  Kudtu  produces  from  thirty-one  to  twenty-five  amatt  per  jung  at  tlie  firet  crop,  and 
in  this  district,  generally  speaking,  plant  their  lands  with  other  cultivation,  afler  procnring  a  crop  M  pan, 
quality,  and  situated  high,  it  has  neen  found  that  the  average  does  not  exceed  more  than  twenty  anaU  per 

The  division  of  PiUi  is  much  larger  tlian  the  others,  aud  the  best  iiwah  produces  from  thirty  to  twenty 
division  a  quantity  of  land  which  produces  but  little,  and  the  sixth  of  the  crops  being  often  destroyed  by  &^ 

The  division  of  JaxB&na  has  a  neat  quantity  of  mmah,  and  the  last  may  be  rated  at  twenty-eight  to  mirty 
the  river  ofJamAna,  it  4a  wA  ealcolated  to  produce  more  than  seventeen  amatt  ferjmtg  throngnont. 

The  rate  of  an  amOt  of  pari  is  two  rupees,  which  is  the  price  at  the  time  of  narvest  throughout  the 

This  statemaiit  oomprehandg  all  essignments  to  native  chie&  and  village  «fioet«,  and  taken  from  the  act 

The  average  value  of  the  produce  of  a  jung  of  cultivated  land,  tliirty.one  Rupees. 
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Old  POTOLATION  «f  JAPAEA  and  jAwANA,  1816. 


«n 


Undto 
nae  fai 
VObgM. 

CtpMtat 

ca]tlnicd. 

UnSt 

UDd. 

LMd. 

Lnanot 
InnelD 

btlBWBdProdau. 

EidmaUd  Value  of 
Prodocc 

ToTlt 

Eatlmated 

Pali. 

•UI». 

Pul. 

Malic 

1,710  0 

20  0 

2080 

Imp.    B. 

250  0 

!»(<.   B 

26,999  0 

2,890  0 

Bap«*.    BUi 

53,998  0 

Bar-*.  aOT. 
5,750  0 

BartA.    an, 
69,778  0 

SfiU  0 

— 

20  0 

30  0 

- 

56,400  0 

1,410  0 

112,960  0 

2,880  0 

115,780  0 

9,523  0 

600 

100  0 

200  0 

100  0 

181,376  0 

8,540  ( 

248,752  0 

17,080  0 

259,832  0 

8,8300 

256  0 

- 

- 

— 

47,770  0 

3450 

95,540  0 

690  0 

96,230  ( 

17,088  0 

336  0 

3280 

4800 

100  0 

252,545  0 

13,185  0 

506,250  0 

26,340  0 

531,620  0 

JAVANS. 

CHINESE  and  other 
FOREIQNERB. 

11 

1 

1 

il 

il 

if 

i 

il 

i 

1 

i! 

20 

1 

106 

47,925 

23,055 

24,870 

8,885 

3,082 

7,531 

366 

4,104 

803 

32 

358 

384 

4IS 

224 

s«,«ie 

17,647 

18,669 

6,269 

2,610 

5,521 

222 

2,728 

418 

109 

101 

210 

20S 

177 

17 

100 

89,986 

46,436 

44,350 

18,992 

2,095 

18,347 

536 

10,484 

443 

30 

156 

186 

257 

61 

19 

30 

39,300 

19,646 

19,654 

5,584 

4,750 

5,399 

S9i 

2,848 

1,005 

30 

466 

496 

501 

12 

8 

13 

213,427 

105,784 

107,643 

39,730 

12,53? 

36,798 

1,605 

20,164 

2,669 

201 

I,07S 

1,276 

1,39: 

174 

64 

MS 

REMARKS. 

a  qnaBtky  of  itfmiA  of  »  verj  poor  soil,  it  bae  been  found,  that  the  anenge  will  not  be  to  each.m>9  WF*  tl>*B 

abonld  the  &rmer  tow  hU  seed  early,  it  will  prodoce  a  Moood  crop  in  the  coune  of  the  ^ear.  The  cultivators 
sndi  BBJagon,  katela,  kapasj  and  the  indigo  plant.  The  third  of  this  dirision  being  lands  of  a  very  inferttw 
Jtaig.     The  tcgati  are  also  rated  at  ten  amatt  jxr  Jung. 

amtits    per  Jung,  and  in  some  few  places  yieliu  a  second  crop ;  but  in  consequence  of  there  being  in  thia 
wiM  1k^  the  ayertge  cannot  be  rated  higher  than  fourteen  amats  perjtmg  throughout, 
— '-  per  Jung;  but  a  small  part  of  this  twing  pom*,  and  also  being  subject  to  coDtinnal  ionndntknt  Snm 


Residency. 

Measnrement  of  the  tawafu  and  leg^. 


,,  Google 


gr* 


GENERAL  ACCOUNT  <f  Ac  CULTIVATION 


ViUj«M. 


Rembang  . 
Lasem  .  . . 
Tuban . .  , , 


23,020 
10,990    ! 
15,423 


8,890  0 
9,570  1 
,1093    1 


1,130  3 
1,496  1 
1,330    S 


8,081  I 
5,356  ! 
6,239    3 


7,382  2 
4,362  ! 
4,792    2 


1,076  3 
525  S 
684    0 


0  3 
3  2 
31     1 


9,403  3 
3,631  1 
5,069    0 


Total. 


1,328  19,441    0 


39,563    2  9,887    218,677    2 


16,537    2  2,140    0  2,286    9 


35    S  18,104    0 


No. 

Nuav  of  DMiioof . 

^^ 

J 

9 

1 

1; 

P 

1 
9 
3 

70,790 
50,972 
36,768 

33,635 
24,269 
17,400 

37,255 
26,703 
19,368 

46,223 
32,769 
24,238 

24,567 
18,203 
12,530 

12,646 
10,254 
9,203 

1,529 
1,677 
1,211 

6,642 
4,260 
3,819 

Total,.,. 

158,630 

76,204 

83,326 

103,230 

65,300 

32,103 

4,417 

14,62) 

,,  Google 


md  POPULATION  «f  REMBANG,  181S. 


«7S 


Id 
Viltag*. 


Ca]nl>lcof 

t  being 
cnltlvticd. 


Ltadnotin 

VmagM. 


Eitinaied  Pioduce. 


EftJmued 
VRloa. 


3»7 
S3    ! 
68    31 


18,890 
9,570    1 
1,093    1 


451    0 

950 


947  0 
243  I 
,440    3 


Jonii.       B- 
556 


;,130 


3156,1 


789      3 1,4S6 
1,939    0  4,330 


i,18« 

94,919 

S|103,994    0 


031, 


!,951    4 

1,844  19 

14,908    8 


364,498    0 
235,547 
259,974    0 


11,020    4 

016,235  22 

7,156    0 


375,518  4 
251,782  7 
267,130    0 


449    2  39,553    2 


2,633    0 


3,225    2  9,887    2  354,395    071,704    7 


850,019    0  34,411  26 


894,490  II 


JAVANS. 

CHINESE  and  oiler 
FOREIGNERS. 

REMARKS. 

11 

1 

1 

•si 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

11 

i 

Ii 

1 

1 

1 

•9 
i 

1 
S 

1 

i 

69,663 

33,013 

36,640 

46,223 

23,430 

12,608 

1,489 

6,542 

1,137 

1,137 

522 

615 

38 

40 

_ 

48,993123,317 

85,676 

,32,769 

16,224 

10,122 

1,602 

4,258 

1,979 

- 

1,979 

952 

1,027 

132 

75 

2 

ATenif;e  valae 
of  the  produce 
of  a  June  of 
cnlliTated 
land,  43  Rnp. 

35,993 

17,043 

18,050 

24,238 

11,755 

9,022 

1,127 

^819 

775 

775 

357 

418 

181 

84 

- 

154,639 

73,373 

31,266 

103,230 

51,409 

31,752 

4,218 

14,619 

3,891 

- 

3,891 

1,831 

8,060 

351 

199 

2 

«  N 


,,  Google 


ty* 

GENERAL  ACCOUNT  qf  tke  CULTIVATION 

NwnMot 

""■                       DhrijiOM. 

1 
i 

ToUl 
Land. 

Uad  not 

Cvltinted 
Lind. 

Slwab.        Tegal. 

Free 
Luid. 

Cofie 
LaiHl. 

Fiihpond 

aodNlpah 

Lud. 

Tttk 

¥0TtMU. 

Diitrict^/GrMk. 

126 
147 
222 

136 
144 
133 

Il!4 
195 
ISO 

JUBJ..    B. 

4,684  2 
2,602  3 
5,311  2 

4,263  0 
6,631  3 
5,433  0 

2,931  2 
3,690  2 
2,790  3 

Juki,.   B 

4,684  2 
8,602  3 
5,280  1 

4,263  0 
6,631  S 
5,433  0 

2,931  2 
3,690  2 
2,790  3 

j™,i.   B. 

31  1 

l«v   B 

1,453  2 
1,953  3 
3,459  2 

1,794  1 
2,140  0 
1,865  1 

1,721  2 
1,156  3 
1,479  1 

Ju(..   B 

1,003  2 
1,624  1 
9,380  1 

1,363  I 
1,823  3 
1,643  2 

1,711  3 
1,138  0 
1,399  0 

3600 
334  3 

79  2 

431  0 
283  2 
200  1 

90 

7  3 

80  1 

Jioc.    B 

99  2 
101  0 
153  3 

156  3 
164  3 
160  2 

119  3 
88  0 

58  3 

Jul*.    B 

32  2 
11   I 

0  3 
11  0 

JM.,.    B 

2,644  2 
247  2 
892 

86  1 

84  2 

fmai.    B 

117  a 

8884 
1,315  1 

24  3 
861  1 

g   Bengawan  Jeru 

3  Gunung  (CeadaBg  .. 

1  Tambang'an    

2  Kudokan ;...••'•■•• 

3  Prijuk           

Dutrif:t<ifLm9ifga9' 
1    Tengfthan     ....;.:. 
S   Oiinung  Kendanj;  . . 
3   Bengawan  Jem  .... 

ToTAt    .... 

1,396 

|38,339  1|38,308  -] 

31   1 

17,018  3  15,177  1 

1,786  0 

1,102  3 

65  2 

3,092  1 

3,197  a 

Nunet 

^pwi*i<HW. 

ii 

, 

1 
1 

1  =  1 

<  3 

■a  J 
II 

II 

17,555 
17,941 
11,283 

12^46 

10,430 
8,434 
6,905 

9,047 
9,430 
5,882 

7,217 
7,863 
.6,335 

6,323 
4,344 
3,640 

8,608 
8,611 
8,401 

6'364 
6,311 

5,107 
4,090 
3,365 

3,216 
3,169 
3,778 

2,843 
2,341 
2,340 

2,020 
1,695 
1,300 

496 
268 

208 

1,115 

434 

14 

2,001 
2,916 
4,417 

3,810 
4,116 
2,856 

2,455 
2,068 
1,375 

103 
36 
121 

79 
194 
136 

308 
72 
68 

1,136 
1,406 
2,866 

1,585 
1,887 
1,481 

3,667 
2,904 
2,537 

3     Qununj  Kendang 

g     Gunnn^  Kendang 

T 

OTAL.... 

116,442 

58,981 

66,466 

28,692 

2,635 

26,014 

1,106 

18,707 

,,  Google 


md  POPULATION  nfQRZSIK,  1815. 

27« 

Oonm- 
mcnt 
Lud,. 

Ludlu 

UMlD 

Capabl* 
of  beil« 
coltivued 

Unfit 
Land. 

Uod. 

Ludnot 
inuMio 
ViUMS. 

EMuMtiPtoioix. 

E«linatedV»loe  of  Product. 

ToTU. 

EftlDMted 

Value. 

Put. 

Mtixt. 

Pwi. 

MaiM. 

Jane.    B. 

87  0 
30  3 
39  1 

42  3 
13  3 
19  1 

30 

1  3 

,111.1..   ». 

4,284  3 
3,338  1 
3,742  1 

2,197  2 
3,206  2 
3,374  3 

1,868  3 
3,096  0 
1,539  1 

J«P.   B 

109  0 
57  3 
626  0 

381  1 

1,370  3 

335  2 

374  3 
344  3 

453  3 

J*>f.    B 

3503 
183  2 
912  0 

1,258  3 

1,396  3 

999  3 

604  I 
643  1 

781  3 

40 
33 

435 
857 
733 

183 
607 
16 

.      ,..,..    B, 

2      400  0 

I      SMI 

1,538  0 

1  2,065  2 

2  3,425  1 
I   3,058  1 

S   1,062  3 

1  1,694  3 

2  1,351  1 

*DU..  a. 

33,336  19 
71,093    3 
82,  ^W  10 

47,430    8 
71,941  10 
63,009    3 

49,943    3 
28,120    1 

59,768    7 

»o.ofB«d..rc«i. 

7,509,362 
7,113,932 
1,933,800 

13,515,750 
8,971,313 
6,344,890 

346,480 

536,480 

2,161,390 

,.,.«.*«.    Ml. 

44,453  19 
94,774     i 
109,334     2 

63,242     0 
95,937  23 
84,013  21 

66,595     7 
37,498  26 
79,683     0 

JinBopca.  «1t. 

8,809  27 
8,783  19 
1,674  39 

12,516  33 
8,971     7 
6,344  31 

305   13 

535     6 

3,160  33 

JmBap.  BU.. 

53,263  16 
ll>3,657  14 
111,008  25 

75,757  32 
104,898  30 
90,358  18 

66,800  19 
38,024    2 
81,842  31 

SS6  1 

84,647  3  3,943  1 

6,839  0 

3,887 

S  13,660  1 

506,785     4 

47,333,396 

676,631   U 

49,995     0 

726,612  11 

JAVAN8. 

CHINESE  ai  aim 
FOEEIGNERS. 

REHAKES. 

11 

1 

1 

■s 
1 

'1 

'S 

"1 

i! 

II 

1 

I. 

II 

1 

i 

1: 

B 

il 

1 

'3 

1 

1,549 
11,283 

16,133 
13,533 

10,382 
8,434 
6,905 

9,041 
9,410 
6,883 

7,188 
7,818 
6,383 

6,299 
4,344 
3,540 

8,50f 
8,497 
5,401 

6,764 
8,316 
6,351 

6,083 
4,090 
3,365 

3,316 
3,158 

3,778 

2,84 
3,34. 

3,020 
1,595 
1,300 

495 
964 

109 

1,096 

403 

3J101 
3,916 

4,417 

3,810 
4,113 
3,868 

3,454 
2,068 
1,375 

103 
36 

121 

79 
193 
130 

306 
72 
58 

1,1S8 
1,406 
3,365 

1,685 
1,887 

i^Si 

3,6«r 

3,904 

2,637 

6 
34 

69 
»t 
113 

48 

3 
80 

29 
46 
63 

34 

3 
14 

40 
49 
60 

34 

1 

I 
4 

19 
20 
31 

14 

4 
4 

1 
— 

6 

i 

^ 

Average   Value   of 
tile  praduce  of  B 
Jung  of  cultirated 
LaDa,....48J>va 
Rupees. 

115,078 

58,807 

56,311  |SB,591 

3,446 

26,006 

1,097 

18,707 

364 

174 

190 

1 

89 

9 

l 

- 

^1 

,,  Google 
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GENERAL  ACCOUNT  of  the  CULTIVATION 


JabaKota  

Semimi   

Jangila 

Rawab  Pulu  

GuoungKendang  . ., 

Kabu 

Linkir     

Japan 

WiiaSiba 

Total. 


2,685  2 
582  1 
6,145  i 
4,303  3 
6,205  2 
3,386  3 
2,399  2 
4,995  I 
5,360  2 


included 

in 
Villa«M. 


2,685  2 
682  1 
6,146  4 
4,303  3 
5,205  2 
3,386  3 
2,399  2 
4,995  1 
5,360  2 


34,955  0 


Culli  rated 


2,269 

458 
4,999 
3,253 
2,ffr2 
1,158 

783 
2,364 
1,600 


S,169  r 
453  1 
4,756  1 
3,159  2 
1,893  2 
1,064  1 
672  I 
2,053  0 
1,168  s 


18,849  2|  17,379  3 


105  S 
5  3 

210  3 
77  2 

167  2 
88  4 
77  3 

30O  3 

331  3 


1,356  2 


CoOee 
Groaads. 


278  2 
33  0 
756  3 
864  2 
306  2 
138  1 
86  I 
445  I 
263  2 


42 
0  0 


16  0 
21  0 


34  0 
0  I 


3,160  2    113  1 


1,550  3 
1,397  2 
1,242  3 
643  3 
1,050  1 


5,885  0 


Nainei  of  DiTliiom. 


Jaba  Kota 

Semimi 

SJang&la    ..   ... 

Kawah  Pulu 

GunuDsr  KeDdaDir  . 

Kabu :.. 

Linkir    

g  Japan     

gWiraSiba 


21,986 
2,653 
33,423 
26,818 
10,523 
6,417 
4,607 
14,754 
7,868 


10,604 
1,885 
17,057 
12,448 
6,617 
2, 
2,448 
7, — 
4^483 


11,381 
1,368 
16,366 
14,370 
4,906 
2,431 
2,069 
6,865 
3,375 


6,308 
715 
8,495 
6,276 
2,817 
1,491 
1,215 
4,007 
2,293 


2,916 
582 
9,569 
6,202 
4,441 
1,777 
1,578 
4,097 


169 
44 


326 
194 


1,652 

307 
4,967 
3,272 
2,316 
950 
855 
2,155 


127,938 


64,817 


63,121 


32,618 


634 


33,560 


STATEMENT  qfthe  POPULATION 


Iff 

n 

1 
•3 

1 

1 

1 

11 

If* 
If 

132 

6,679 

1,745 

2,680 

5,908 

6,841 

yGoogle 


and  POPULATION  of  SURAbAyA,  1815. 


*77 


Ludrn 

Capable  0 

Jaagk 

Land  not 

Eatlaiaiad  Prodoce. 

Produce. 

TOTAI. 

OK  in 

Was 

Land. 

Laad. 

inaaeio 

Pari. 

MaiM. 

Pari. 

Haiie. 

J«f..fi 

I~«.    «. 

l~^    I. 

J«|,.Il 

Jaaf.    fi 

Map.    B 

AB.-M.      o 

ll»a.. 

Bap«i.    au.. 

BaaM.    w,. 

Raf*«.     SO, 

0  1 

8,548  a 

7  4 

13 

15  4 

36  4 

186,881     0 

880,550 

884.148  83 

6,400    0 

830,648  23 

14  « 

506  8 

— 

— 

75  8 

76  2 

82,613    ( 

6,960 

40,146  8i 

340    C 

40,486  2! 

— 

5,756  3 

886( 

— 

103  i 

3s9  i 

386,820    ( 

1,530,650 

664,467  10 

10,660    C 

676,107  1( 

SO  ] 

4,138  1 

90  1 

16 

68  : 

165  S 

207,974     ( 

659,539 

428,880  14 

3,460    C 

426,330  U 

— 

3,988  4 

196  1 

— 

1,080  1 

1,876  1 

40,681  15 

400,038 

75,358     4 

4,400  2! 

79,769    S 

— 

111  i 

— 

681  1 

698  S 

30,088     ! 

865,700 

54,678  24 

3,000  81 

67,673  11 

— 

8,118  1 

157  i 

— 

897  3 

887  1 

16,807    ! 

160.600 

29,660  68 

2,000  12 

31,561     1 

.  — 

3,448  1 

831  8 

— 

Ii558  1 

1,558  4 

99,686    S|  1,607313 

133,261     6 

30,900  86 

164,168    8 

— 

8,803  4 

181  1 

— 

2,546  1 

2,546  2 

45,441     3 

2,005,735 

60,754  14 

40,400  14 

101,154  28 

35  0 

87,931  0 

1,808  8 

89  0j5,79l  3 

7,023  2 

916,675  19 

0,816,685 

1,705,240  21 

101,533  16  1,806,774    6| 

JAVANS. 

CHINESE  and  other 
FOEEIGNEKS. 

11 

1 

1 

HI 
1  * 

II 

ii 

ii 

!l 

^1 
II 

I: 

1 

1 

il 

li 

il 

i\M\ 

10,590 

11,361 

5,308 

278 

8,916 

169 

1,652 

44 

_ 

14 

30 



_ 



S,65S 

1,885 

1,36S 

715 

II 

68j 

44 

307 

— 



— 

— 

— 

_ 



— 

33,855 

16,97! 

16,882 

8,495 

III 

9,66t 

68( 

4,967 

16! 

— 

4 

84 

84 



1 



i6,78.5 

18,438 

14,S5i 

b,8;(i 

13( 

6,801 

838 

3,2/8 

33 



1 

16 

17 

_ 

6 

— 

16,5fS 

6,61; 

4,906 

8,817 



4,441 

386 

2,316 

— 

— 





— 

_. 



— 

5417 

8,986 

8,431 

1,491 

— 

.  J,777 

19( 

96( 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

4,507 

8,44! 

,05S 

1,815 



l,57t 

14C 

865 

— 

_ 



— 



— 



_ 

14,6S2 

7,8H 

6,813 

4,(K)V 

— 

4,097 

766 

2,165 

132 



8 

76 

.61 

_ 

6 

— 

7,748 

4,4 

60 
95 

3,898 

2,893 

— 

8,326 

435 

1,120 

no 

I 

8 

33;       77 

133 

133 

15 

4 

4 

186,851 

64, 

68,856 

32,617 

684 

33,426 

3,686 

17,594 

487 

1 

IK 

222,     265 

qfthe  Tffwn  ^SURAbAvA. 


Average  Value  of  the  produce  of  a  Jung 
of  cultivnted  Land,  44  Rupees. 


1 

Hi 

III 

if 

771 

540 

3,019 

3,070 

84,574 

,,  Google 
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GENEEAL  ACCOUNT  <)fthc  CULTIVATION 


No. 

Names  of  DiTJiioiu. 

No.  of 
IToojhk 

Total 

Laud 
In 

vai«o. 

Land  not 
locloded 

In 
ViUagn. 

Coltmud 

Land. 

Sa»ab. 

Ttjal. 

Laud. 

CaBtr 
Gioniub 

Teak 
Foresta. 

I 

2 
3 

Pasuriun 

Bang'U 

MJang  

Total ..•  • 

- 

1I,!04    3 
3,8S9- 
2,9S3    2 

liKV-B. 

J«p.B. 

Juav.      B 

6,455    3 
3,138    1 
1,065    1 

Joe     B. 

4,375    2 

2,888    2 

206    2 

J«.p.     B. 

2,080    1 
249    2 
188    2 

J«p.      B 

1,148    1 
654    2 
167    I 

lop.    B 

121     2 

17    2 
96    i 

Jaafi.      B 

1,T38    3 
203    S 
275    S 

- 

17^57    1 

- 

- 

10,«59    1 

7,470    2  2,518     11,970- 

236  — 

2,217    3 

No. 

NuMi  of  DiritioiUa 

,, 

1 

1 

s 

|.i 

|5I 

1 

■-3 

H 
1* 

n 

■s 

i 

1 

1' 

1 

1 
S 

s 

Pasuruan 

62,421 
34,523 
11,86{ 

30,834 
17,401 
5,942 

31,587 
17,128 
5,926 

13,380 
6,026 
3,239 

2,168 
824 

.14,289 
7,661 
3,919 

2,756 
2,629 
2,272 

6,42! 
3,483 
1,978 

Total 

108,812 

546,177 

54,635 

22,635 

2,982 

25,869 

7,656 

11,833 

,,  Google 
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OoTern- 

nient 
Ltod. 

Land  in 
luciD 

capable  of 

briBg 
CQltinted. 

Unlit 
Ltod. 

Jimile 
Lud. 

Und  Qol 
Iviut 

VlTliia. 

Eatlmaied  Prodote. 

Eattmaled  Value  of 
Prodiwa. 

ToTai 
Eatlmaied 
Value. 

Pail. 

Maize. 

Of  Pari. 

Of  Maite. 

Jui,^  B. 
47- 

24    3 
19    1 

JUF.X. 

J..P.    >. 

739    9 

19     I 

699    1 

lof.    B. 

436    1 
89    1 

J™|fc     B- 

909    3 

27  a 

701  - 

Jung..  B 

170,467  H 
113,179      i 
47,534  28 

Ho.  ofHtidh      Kdrctt.       It. 

14,312,312  340,931  27 
8,960,312  J64,0S4  16 
4,348,500   63,382  IS 

Bap™.      9K 

13,926  18 
2,466  27 
1,957    2 

B.B-.          «. 

372,858    15 
266,561     13 
65,339    14 

91  — 

- 

1,351  - 

5S5     8 

1,631     1 

- 

331,181  17j 

19,621,124 

668,398  25 

18,350  17 

704,749     12 

^! 


CHINESE  atul  other 
FOREIONEHS. 


61,72230,491 


34,162 
11,863 


17,232 
5,942 


31,231 
16,920 
6,926 


13,380 
6,026 
3,239 


8,15814,205^, 
884 

3,919 


107,758153,66564,077 


82,6452,98825,785 


,746 
2,619 
2,272 


6,428 
3,433 
1,978 


Avenge  Yaltte  of 
the  produce  of  a 
.hiiiK  of  culti- 
vaM  Land.. 66 
Kupefla. 


7,637 


11,8331,060   14  236  512  668  84  19  — 


Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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GENERAL  ACCOUNT 

of  the  CULTIVATION 

1 

Nama  of 
DirUioDi. 

No.  of 
Villigw. 

TottI 

UDd. 

Lud 

Id 

ViU«g«. 

Land  not 
included  rn 
Vill«n. 

CuUtrated 
LsDd. 

S*«tli. 

Tepd. 

Frte 
Uud. 

CoBfee 
GrooDd*. 

T*.k 
Fareiti. 

s 

17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
S2 
23 
34 
2S 

64 
34 
39 
51 
45 
30 
29 
14 
12 
33 
60 
12 
33 
19 
19 
20 

10 
12 

12 
10 
52 
136 
A9 

l"S'7    i 
3,543     1 

21,1B5     0 
9,868    2 

11,871     2 
5,689    3 
4,884    0 
4,767    2 
5,398    3 

11,855     1 
4,821     2 
S  039    3 

13,580     1 

I,4B8    3 

3  684    0 

5,706    2 

4,142    2 

4,283     0 

9,243    3 

1,066    2 

6,890    2 

876    1 

287,498    1 

243,398    1 

92,374    0 

300     0 

1,619    2 

793    0 

2,226    0 

1,087     1 

946     0 

913     1 

1,031     0 

2,228     2 

732     1 

414    2 

1,900    1 

400    3 

429    2 

493    3 

532    2 

536    i 

1,163    3 

540    0 

248     2 

214    2 

520    3 

1,349    3 

3,185    0 

3,243     1 
19,565     2 
9,075     2 
9,645    2 
4,602    2 
3,938    0 
3,854     t 
4,367     I 
9,627    0 
4,089    1 
4,625    0 
11,680    0 
1,088    0 
3,454    2 
5,213    0 
3,610    0 
3,746     2 
8,080     0 
526     2 

236    1 

'«: 

417    0 

407    3 
459    0 

1,017    1 
486     1 
147    3 
340     1 
375     1 
405    2 
299    0 
499    0 
5D4    2 

1,142    1 
522    1 

'IS', 

93    3 
323 
447    a 
472    3 
313    fl 
297    3 
247 
304    3 
594    i 
309 

33    3 

91 
306 
119 

45 
477 
204 
1,047 
416 

37 

40 

59 
469 
256 

';7r"i 

143  2 
1,341  1 
^6  0 
582  3 
174  1 
119  0 
160  3 
154  I 
423  0 
176  3 
114  0 
249    0 

68  3 
286  3 
251    0 

21  3 
300    0 

95  I 
106  0 
191  1 
154    2 

33  3 
530  2 
158    2 

29    2 

33  2 
51    3 
41    0 

Hi 

14  0 
18    6 
27    0 

115    0 
8     1 

18  1 

19  0 

15  1 
14    0 

34  0 
24    0 

16  0 
14    0 
14     3 
14     0 
78    2 

302    0 
50    0 

!.<«..  B. 

J-VB. 

20    3 
11    3 

1     3 
1    3 
1     I 

1,108  3 
564  0 
_49a  3 
483  3 
536     1 

1,164  0 
101  0 
253    0 

5  0 

175     0 

6  0 

K".Wp«iW 

661     3l         194     2 

241,918     Z 
90,189    0 

999    3 
414    2 

Total 

827 

775,484    0 

23,398    3 

752,085     1 

13,432    0 

7,062    3|6,369     1 

961    3 

126    1 

B,3«l    1 

1 

Nsma  of 
DHiloBi. 

1} 

i 

1 

1- 
ill 

N 

11 

•s  . 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

9 
10 
IL 
13 
13 
14 
IS 
16 

17 
IB 
19 
20 
'21 
23 
23 
24 
25 

6,070 
2,363 
5,199 
4,651 
5,314 
3,329 
3,954 
2960 
3,509 
6,650 
13^ 

i;i7a 

4,467 
4042 
3066 
2366 
4,331 
].99B 
4,744 
3,453 
1,654 
1,145 
1,854 
9,037 
4,103 

3,068 
1,140 
2,615 
2,414 
2,505 
1,668 
2.033 
1,418 
i:715 
3,290 

!S 
IS 

1,952 

^•^ 
B32 

543 

884 

4,126 

3,112 

3,003 
1,223 
2,584 
3,237 
2,800 
1,661 
1,921 
1,543 
1,794 
3,360 

'HI 
3,268 
2,060 

2,792 
1,248 

602 
970 

SI 

3,235 
1,089 
2,118 
2,090 
2,271 
1,245 
1,645 
1:433 
1,188 
3,231 
3,626 

231 
1,510 
1,4B3 
1,153 

639 

922 
2,259 
i;i36 
510 
55S 
348 
3,104 
1,863 

759 

187 
147 

358 
378 
273 
317 
609 
405 
2,436 

69 
;0B 
426 
434 
338 
686 

74 
984 

96 

98 
7 

45 
117 

3,818 

2,301 

2,304 

1,320 

1,616 

966 

1,061 

2,909 

1,990 

517 

730 

592 

1,018 

316 

'« 

1,581 
1,614 
938 
572 
468 
4,250 
1,089 

254 
30 
93 
fcO 
106 
60 
68 
69 
66 
100 
633 
48 
534 
308 
343 
264 
581 
96 
175 
74 
93 

,g 

735 
411 
1,409 
1,149 
1,153 
660 
808 
467 
631 
1,361 
937 
318 
685 
273 
709 
318 
751 
475 
774 
555 
469 
386 
338 

487 

&,v:;::::::::::: 

ij^puea  

'fS.::::::;:::::::;:: 

Kuttr.™:;:'.:::::::::: 

BangM^ ;::::;:::::::: 

Total 

104,359 

60,503 

53^6 

38,530 

9,364 

36,766 

4,963 

18,609 

tn  the  ilislTict  of  Probollngo  the  populatioa  ii  but  •ctutf ,  ifhtn  oomptred  1 

BeiDlli  district  there  are  Terf  ezteiuii'e  teak  fomti,  whkb  run  inlimd. 
Besahl.— Thia  district  is  iDdifTereollr  watered,  and  hai  lerj  little  land  fit  for  culture,  that  ii  not  now  ander  eultiralioD  ;  t 

holdm,  that  the  popnintion  would  be  induced  to  emirate  10  ihe  nel)ihbouriDg  diatrict  of  Baodawaxa,  which  hu  not  aDswcred 
penarukan. — Thia  i*  aa  exteiulve  district,  wlih  fine  flat  table  land  thrnntthonl,  but  it  Is  badlr  wslered  ;  and  towards  thi 
Bandawaaa,  Including  Pugar,  a  rtrj  extensile  diatrict  but  scantily  Inhabited ;  the  soil  is  extiemdr  wet  and  productiTC,  and 
Lamajang,  an  extenalre  diitrlct  on  the  Soatb  Cout  i  the  land  i«  reij  well  watered,  lerd,  and  (Xtranelf  wM  •dapud  b 


It  of  land  i  the  coantiT  ia.  In  geoeral,  well  watend. 


t  artJoiniDg  the 
with  *  ptaler 
'  tbe  pnrpoM  of 
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Ooreni- 
Uodi. 

Undin 
o»eio 

Vlltag-. 

coldnlcd. 

Unlit 
L«nd. 

3? 

UndoDl 

DM  In 
Village 

n 

EiiiouUd  Value  of 
Produce. 

Total 

Ettitnated 

Value. 

Pari. 

Ma>M. 

Of  Pwi. 

or  Malie. 

'T" 

^T2   "O 

1^7   "i 

3^762    3 

6°354    3 

il'.SSi 

T 

0 

7,014    0 

Eui. 

8,674,000 

J.B.pca.  at 

14,028    0 

'  8,^'  6 

■22°Sm'  "o 

13 

300    0 

1,010    3 

924     3 

1.307    2 

3,243 

1 

4,216  10 

4,672,600 

8,433     0 

4,672  15 

13.105  15 

21 

1,619    2 

4,709    2 

6.262     1 

8,693    3 

19,565 

s 

9,905    5 

40,860,000 

19,810  15 

40,860    0 

60,670  15 

28 

793    0 

3,452    3 

2,814    3 

3,808    0 

9,075 

2 

19,694    3 

7,583,500 

39,388  15 

7,583  15 

46,972    0 

20 

2,226    0 

3,913    3 

5.731    2 

9,646 

2 

22,799    7 

17,219,500 

45,698  21 

17,319  15 

62,818     6 

13 

1,087    1 

1,964    3 

2,637    3 

4,602 

2 

13,553  10 

4,905,500 

27,107    0 

4,905  15 

32,012  15 

» 

946    0 

1,672     1 

2,265    3 

3,938 

0 

16,341  10 

3,435.500 

32,683    0 

3,435  15 

36,118  15 

7 

913     1 

i,m  a 

2,218    2 

3,854 

10,803    9 

4,818,250 

21,606  22 

4,818    7 

36,435    0 

H 

1,031    0 

1,841    3 

2,525     2 

4,367 

I 

13,303  12 

4.684,750 

26,607    6 

4,684  22 

31,291  38 

18 

2,338    3 

4,066     1 

5.560     3 

9,627 

0 

28.329  14 

12.537,000 

56,559    8 

12,537    0 

69,196    7 

M 

732     1 

135    0 

1,909    2 

3,044    3 

4,089 

13,129  10 

4,932.064 

26,259    0 

4,932     1 

Sl,191  .  1 

6    i 

414    2 

SO    0 

2,233    2 

2,312    2 

4,626 

0 

1,358  11 

3,074,360 

2,717    3 

3,074  12 

5,791  15 

16    C 

1,900    I 

520    0 

3,320    0 

5,840    0 

11.680 

0 

2,874    0 

6,843,625 

6,748    0 

6.843  16 

13,691   16 

5 

400    3 

544    0 

644    0 

1.088 

0 

12,918    0 

1,827,030 

35,836    0 

1,827     1 

27,663     1 

5    3 

429    2 

1,727     1 

1,727     1 

3,454 

2 

4.430    0 

7,857,830 

8,840    0 

7,857  27 

16,697  27 

5    3 

493    3 

23    3 

2,574    0 

2,615     1 

5,213 

0 

1,902    5 

5,018,360 

3,804  15 

5,018  12 

8,822  27 

4 

632    2 

1.800    0 

1.810    0 

3,610 

0 

22,563    7 

585,750 

46,126  32 

686  23 

45,713  IS 

8 

636    2 

1,873     1 

1,873     1 

3,746 

2 

9.380     5 

8,554,8^ 

18,760  15 

8,554  19 

27,315  19 

& 

1,163    3 

4,040    0 

4,040    0 

8,080 

0 

48,300    7 

3,503,125 

96,400  23 

2,503    4 

98,903  27 

4 

540    0 

263     1 

263    1 

526 

3 

17,518    2 

3,815,500 

35,036    7 

2,8)5  IS 

37,851  22 

i 

-  848    31 

70    0 

3,262    0 

3,310    0 

6,642 

0 

1,497    4 

6,000,760 

2,994  11 

5.000  2fl 

7,995    4 

6 

314    31 

130    0 

265     1 

266    2 

661 

3 

1,614    0 

4,134,750 

3,228    0 

4.134  23 

7,362  33 

54 

520    3 

95.659    0 

47.832    0 

143,486    2 

286,977 

2 

3,036    0 

1,212,600 

6.073    0 

1,212  15 

7.284  15 

13S 

1,349    3 

50.629    3 

47,832    2 

143,486    2 

241,948 

2 

24,138    0 

18,957,812 

48.276    0 

18,967  24 

67.233  24 

50 

3,185    0 

17.737     1 

27,357    0 

45,096    0 

90,189 

0 

13.176    0 

6,666.600 

26,352    0 

5,656  15 

32.008  15 

577 

33.398    3 

174,675     1 

177,661    2 

399,748    a 

752,085     1 

323,686  11 

188,366,281 

647,373    2 

188,365    3 

835,738    6 

JAVAN8. 

CHINESE  ud  otber 
FUREIGNEHS. 

REMARKS. 

11 

1 

1 

■s 

li. 

ll 

il 

■a 

1 

il 

I 

i 

Bf 

1 

j 

11 

11 

5^8 

3,016 

2,962 

2,235 

713 

1,626 

254 

726 

93 

_ 

46 

53 

40 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2^2 

1,140 

1,222 

1,089 

811 

822 

30 

411 

5.161 

2,597 

3.564 

2,118 

169 

2,818 

92 

1,409 

la 

18 

'  18 

30 

4^0 

2,408 

2,232 

2,090 

142 

2,301 

80 

1,149 

5 

6 

5 

5^1 

3,471 

2,770 

2.253 

236 

2,290 

101 

1.145 

7; 

18 

22 

34 

39 

1* 

5 

7 

3,264 

1,640 

1,624 

1.345 

241 

1,320 

60 

660 

65 

37 

28 

37 

3,898 

2,008 

1,890 

1,645 

247 

1,616 

68 

808 

56 

26 

35 

51 

2.808 

1,341 

1,467 

i;i93 

269 

937 

62 

474 

isa 

40 

48 

77 

75 

H 

7 

13 

3,323 

1,624 

1,699 

1,185 

524 

1,059 

80 

630 

186 

3 

85 

91 

95 

2 

6 

6,S2S 

3,»3 

3,293 

3,206 

345 

2,896 

99 

1,355 

125 

15 

6i 

58 

67 

'5 

6 

Avenge  niM  or  ■ 

•Bgrfod- 

13,093 

6,003 

7,090 

3,571 

2.374 

1,976 

602 

930 

237 

55 

116 

121 

i; 

30 

7 

timcdlud,  eoroftet.           | 

1,138 

568 

570 

228 

60 

515 

45 

317 

S4 

3 

: 

17 

17 

2 

3 

1 

4,4*1 

2.186 

2,255 

1,500 

702 

734 

532 

682 

26 

10 

< 

18 

13 

6 

3 

3 

3.938 

1,928 

2,010 

1,478 

384 

592 

303 

273 

101 

5 

4 

54 

50 

S 

3,594 

1.793 

1,801 

1.144 

427 

1.004 

340 

703 

7! 

9 

36 

37 

1* 

3 

7 

2,334 

1,183 

1,151 

637 

327 

316 

260 

317 

33 

2 

1 

16 

16 

2 

4 

1 

4,23a 

3,021 

2,211 

1.627 

546 

1,473 

676 

746 

9S 

16 

4 

51 

48 

10 

3 

5 

1,998 

1,000 

998 

922 

74 

863 

96 

476 

V6 

1,937 

2,779 

2.259 

seo 

1,581 

175 

774 

3e 

4 

IS 

13 

3.453 

1,204 

1,248 

1.136 

98 

1,614 

74 

555 

1.654 

833 

822 

610 

98 

938 

92 

469 

1,145 

543 

602 

558 

7 

572 

53 

386 

1,654 

884 

970 

348 

45 

468 

10 

238 

9.037 

4,126 

4,9H 

2,104 

117 

4,250 

47S 

2.651 

4,103 

2,112 

1.991 

1,683 

— 

1,089 

23S 

487 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

~ 

_ 

— 

103,929 

49,797 

!i3,132 

38,344 

e,73« 

J5.660J  4,89a 

I8.6S8 

mT 

'  176 

52e 

706 

734 

"io6 

_M 

51 

REMARKS. 

and  there  Ii  abnadaiKe  af  latid  fit  tor  cuItiTaUoD,  coold  people  be  proenred  from  a  nel^ilwiiriag  ooimtrr  to  work  ti ;  la  tbe  diriskni  a^olid^  tlw 

man  mnterom  for  lu  lite  (han  anj  ot  tbe  atUolalng  dinricU.    It  wa*  lappoMd,  tbat  bj  the  introdoction  of  ttia  tenRnent  tax  mM  bT  bona. 

well  ta  wt»  at  nnt  expected.  *^ 

Baajntraogi  dinrici,  Utere  li  scarce  a  aititfl  rinilet  to  (be  tame  i  tbe  popnlatloD  of  Ifali  diatrict  It  emtadT  Maatr 

poimluiaa  woold  be  otw  of  the  flumt  diitricta  in  the  reiidnicT. 

cBliirailoB,  bnt  tlie  popnlalion  li  vrj  taatf  at  prcKnt ;  bat  could  it  be  InoeMcd,  Irfnn^iiTit  wotdd  be  •  my 

20 
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GENERAL  ACCOUNT  tifthi  CULTIVATION 


No. 

PlTkioU*. 

No.  of 

Laid 

iD 

vmgf. 

Land  Dot 

iDclDded 

In 

ViUiget. 

CDJtinited 
Uad. 

SrwiIi. 

Twa. 

Fm 
Undi. 

Cofte 

OrovHb 

To* 
Form*. 

Joe     B. 

Oowm. 
meat 
.L«Dd. 

1 

s 

North 

South 

Total.... 

47 
93 

).op.B. 

/■Dp,e. 

6*7    3 
45S    0 

Jul.,  a. 
360    2 
422    3 

Jmp.    ». 

109    3 
3    1 

J«V.    B. 

67    2 
27    2 

r«p.   B 

S    3 

140 

- 

- 

980    1 

783    1 

112    0 

86    0 

- 

~ 

3    3 

No. 

DMriont. 

4 

1 

1 

1° 

0 

1 

.s 

1 

1 
i 

1 

•s 

i 

-a 

t 

2 

5,8S0 
3,063 

S,949 
1,514 

8,871 
1,539 

4,641 
2,664 

1,279 

489 

1,594 
1,1  IS 

792 
476 

1,03S 
682 

South  

8.873 

7,105 

1,768 

%706 

1,268 

1,717 



_ 

_ 

,,  Google 


and  POPULATION  if  BANYUWANGI,  1815. 


Ludln 
we  In 
VUU^. 

CkpaUeo 
colUnted 

LudllM 

fniue 

la 

VllUia. 

Land. 
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MADURA. 


This  island  having  been  ceded  to  the  Dutch,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  possessions  on  Java,  the  Sultan  of  Madura  and  the  chie&  of  Pama- 
kdsan  and  S&menap  were  always  considered  by  them  in  nearly  the  same  light 
as  the  other  regents  along  the  coast,  with  the  exception  only  of  a  higher 
title  and  some  more  personal  consideration  granted  especially  to  the  Sultan 
of  Ban&dlan,  usually  styled  the  Sultan  of  MaMrOt  both  on  account  of  his 
birth  and  of  some  important  services  rendered  in  the  war  of  Java,  from  1740 
to  1748. 
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NATIVE      PROVINCES. 


This  extensive  portion  of  the  island  was  divided,  agreeably  to  the  set- 
tlement of  IJS^t  between  the  SusuMnan  and  Sultan.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  separate  provinces  or  districts.  Those  still  belonging  to  the 
Stts^um  are ; 

In  an  Eastern  Direction  from  the  Capital : 

1.  Sringat  and  Blitar  (fonning     5.  Ckar^han. 

one  province).  6.  Kad&wtmg  (in  part). 

2.  Ked'tri.  ?•  Jagardga. 

d.  Pranardga.  8.  SukawdH  (in  part). 

4.  Pachd. 

And  the  smaller  Districts  of 

1.  Jnju.  4.  Sumbreng, 

2.  Lorog.  5.  RoTigkak. 

3.  PangoL 

In  a  Western  Direction  from  the  Capital : 

1.  Bmofumas.  5.  Pamarden. 

2.  DayuLukur,  6.  Pasir, 

3.  Aya. 

4.  Matdrem  (in  part).  7*  Bag'kn  (in  part). 

Besides  several  smaller  districts. 

The  ground  on  which  the  fort  of  S&ra  Kirta  is  built,  with  a  small  part 
of  the  acljoining  territory,  has  been  ceded  to  the  European  government,  as 
has  been  also  that  portion  of  the  immediate  site  of  the  forts  of  BoyaWi  and 
Klaterij  which  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  Sus&nan,  These  dominions 
are  divided  among, 

1.  The  eight  active  Tum^in^gwigs,  or  R^^nts,  (the  first  of  which  is  the 
Baden  Adipatif  or  prime  minister),  who  constantly  resides  at  court. 

«.  The 
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288  NATIVE  PROVINCES 

S.  The  Ttmung*gungs  residing  in  the  distant  or  Mancha  Nagdra  dis' 
tricts. 

3.  The  princes  of  the  blood. 

4.  The  particular  favourites  of  the  Sushion. 

5.  (Which  only  respects  the  smaller  territories)  a  number  of  Demangs 
and  Mantris. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  provinces  of  Matdrem  and  the  adjoining 
districts*  towards  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  called  by  the  Javans  Ar^ 
Kidtd,  or  southern  hills,  of  the  province  of  KadHwang  and  of  the  district  of 
Sukawdti,  containing  altogether  four  thousand  chdehas,  having  been  ceded  by 
the  predecessors  of  the  present  Sus&nan,  under  the  settlement  of  175S,  to 
the  prince  Mangku  Nagdra,  are  stilt  held  and  exclusively  enjoyed  by  his 
successor,  the  Pangdrang  Aria  Prdbo  Prang  Wedona. 

The  eight  active  Tumunggungs,  who  reside  constantly  at  court  and  belong 
to  the  state  and  household  of  the  Susunarit  are  Tumung'gtmgs  of  the  exterior 
(Twnung'gwig  Jawi),  and  Txtmung'gtings  of  the  interior  (Tumung'gxmg  lebat). 
The  four  former  are  mostly  charged  with  external  commissions  or  orders,  or 
those  that  do  not  immediately  concern  the  household  of  the  prince  ;  ^e 
four  latter,  or  internal  Tumtmg*gttngs,  are  mostly  occupied  near  the  person  of 
the  Sus^rum,  and  have  alternately  the  care  of  the  watch  of  the  KrtUon  at 
night. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  result  of  a  census  taken  during  the  British 
government  in  Java  ;  but  as  the  information  they  convey  rests  principally 
upon  native  authority,  the  same  reliance  cannot  be  placed  upon  them  as  upon 
the  tables  for  the  provinces  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  European 
government  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  believe  they  are  essentially 
wrong,  as  they  were  framed  with  great  care  and  every  attention  to  accuracy, 
on  the  part  of  the  native  officers  employed. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

X  BB  annexed  docnmentH^   as  fkr  as  they  can  b«  relied  on,  afford  evidence  of  an    APPENDIX. 
extent  of  mortality  ia  BataTia,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  inbabitaots,  that  was  "^ 

perhaps  never  exampled,  for  the  same  space  of  time,  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  Table  No.  I,  incomplete  as  it  is,  was  drawn  out  with  as  much  exactneas,  as 
the  original  lists  and  registers  still  in  possession  would  admit  o£  In  explanation  of 
some  inconsietenciea  which  are  exhibited  in  it,  it  is  necessary  to  obserre,  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  capture  of  this  island,  part  of  the  most  Taluable  papers  were  lost  or 
destn^ed,  and  amongst  tbem  the  register  in  which  was  stated  the  Chinese  population, 
and  the  number  of  their  deaths  and  marriages  annually,  which  is  the  reason  why  no 
mention  is  made  of  them  in  this  table. 

The  first  and  third  columns  contain  only  the  numbers  of  European  inhabitants. 

The  last  column,  which  shews  the  deaths  of  the  Nativa  and  Slaoes,  is  probably  a  list 
of  the  deceased  slaves  only;  because  there  was  a  separate  list  kept  of  the  nativee 
who  died  annually  in  the  Batavian  jurisdiction,  which  howerer  was  for  a  long  time 
incorrect,  and  at  last  destroyed  in  1811. 

It  is  also  probable,  that  the  column  of  deaths  generally  does  not  extend  fiirtber  than 
in  the  town  and  immediate  suburbs ;  and  the  other  two  colums  of  bapUsma  and  mamages 
extend  orer  the  town,  suburbs,  and  environs  together. 

The  specific  lists  kept  in  the  different  hospitals  were  likewise  lost.  This  is  to  be 
particularly  lamented,  because  they  would  have  shewn,  how  man;  of  the  European 
deaths  were  inhabitants,  military  persons,  strangers,  or  sailors  or  marines  from  the 
the  ships  of  the  different  nations  in  Batavia  Roads,  who  all  sent  their  sick  men  into 
the  hospitals  of  Batavia,  who  when  dead  ware  comprehended  in  the  number  of 
Eun^>ean  deaths.  This  circumstance  explains  the  incorrectness  which  appears  to 
exist  in  the  two  statements  of  the  living  and  deceased  Europeans. 

The  Table  No.  II.  was  discovered  among  the  records  of  the  Dutch  government  at 
Batavia,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  more  official  document,  may  perhaps,  on  that 
account,  be  entitled  to  some  confidence. 
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"  APPENDIX. 

TABLE,   No.  I. 
APPENDIX.    List  of  tke  Populatiow,  Marriages,  Baptibhi,  ami  Deaths,  m  the  Town  and 
j^  Suburbs  of  Batavia,  Jrom  1700  to  1813,  as  far  at  the  same  could  be  ascertained 

from  the  Registers,  Sfc.  after  the  Conquest  ofjaoa  in  1811. 
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1786.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.— 

238 





1787.... 

574 

9,910 

375 

133,151 

58 

230 

1,939 

1,87» 

1788.... 

284 

1789 .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

236 





1790.... 



— 

— 

— 

69 

820 

2,379 

1,678 

1791.... 

385 

6,367 

450 

120,362 

48 

816 

2,228 

1,590 

1792.... 

254 

8,121 

282 

119,297 

69 

171 

1,990 

1,131 

1793.... 

354 

8,121 

282 

119,297 

48 

149 

1,805 

1,030 

1794.... 

815 

1795.... 



— 

— 

— 

92 

183 

1,121 

953 

1796.... 

'  — 

— 

■— 

— 

67 

173 

1797.... 



— 

— 

— 

52 

810 

sTs 

930 

1798.... 



— 

— 

— 

68 

173 

290 

675 

1799.... 



— 

— 

— 

— 

236 

1800.... 

— 

— 

— 

^. 

68 

169 

106 

1,168 

1801.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

S2 

169 



1802.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

207 





1803.... 

-» 

— 

— 

—    ' 

68 

182 

863 

2,356 

1804.... 





378 

72,830 



190 

855 

1805.... 



— 

500 

73,728 

83 

164 



1806.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50 

171 





1807.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

56 

186 



8,549 

1808.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

151 



1809.... 





— 

, — 



131 





1810.... 









„ 

167 

^_ 



1811.... 



— 

^- 

— 



136 



• 

1812.... 











U5 





1813.... 

— 

— 

— 

-  . 

— 

138 



- 

TABLE,  No.  II. 

List  of  Deceased  aad  Buried  in  the  seoerd  Burial  Places  at  Batatia,  Jwm  the 

Year  1730  tm  the  Month  of  August  175i. 

[TrBiulsted  from  >  Document  diano'ered  huod;  tb«  Recorda  of  tbc  Oatdi  Coventment  kt  Bstavla.] 


49,840 


17S0  H 

ui.b.D«j.jBL 

September  4,597 

April....  3,833 
May   ....3,711 

January . 

.3,868 

October..  4,290 

February 

.3,786 

November  3,965 

June  ....3,788 

March.  . 

.3,928 

December  3,739 

July  ....4,480 

^:^::: 

.3,860 

48,450 

August  ..4,527 

.3,862 

1731 

September  4,916 

June  ... 

.3,889 

January..  3,699 

October..  4,5 18 

Jul;    .. 

.4,268 

February .  3,705 

November  4,418 

August  . 

.4,404 

March...  3,887 

December  4,430 
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1732 

1736 

1740 

APPEI1DIX 

January  ••4,359 

January.. 4,110 

January. .3,851 

"aT 

February.  4,047 

February.  3,909 

February .  3,747 

Match...  4,046 

March...  3,815 

March...  3,768 

April 4,060 

May  ....4,066 

April 3,778 

May 3,760 

April  .  . .  3,878 
irfiiy  .  . .  .4,090 

Juoa 4,191 

June 3,699 

June 4,424 

July  ....4,515  ■ 

July 4,063 

July....  4,536 

Auiniat  .  .4,758 

AuguBt   .  .4,078 

August  . .  4,321 

September  5,314 

September  4,260 

September  4,538 

October..  4,912 

October.. 4,110 

October  ..iMi 

Noyember  4,344 

November  3,841 

November  4,224 

December  4,305 

December  4,080 

December  4,083 

62,917 

47,503 

49,964 

1733 

1737 

1741 

January..  4,205 

January..  4,066 

January  . .  4,010 

February.  4,261 

February.  4,093 

February  .  3,842 

Marcb...  3,989 

March...  3,707 

March.  ..3,893 

April 3,948 

nfay  ....3,747 

April  ..  .3,561 
rfay  ....3,485 

April  ....  3,824 
Irfcy 3,958 

June....  3,840 

June 3,358 

June 4,057 

July  ....3,885 

July 3,357 

July 4,136 

Augoat  ..3,805     , 

Auguat  . .  3,400 

Au|u!t...  3,764 

September  4,147 

September  2,501 

October..  4,148 

October..  4,054 

October  . .  3,888 

November  3,906 

November  4,057 

November  3,766 

December  3,864 

December  4,061 

December  3,712 

47,745 

43,709 

4?,943 

1734 

1738 

1742 

January..  3,830 

January  .  3,784  . 

January .  •  2,849 

February.  3,963 

February.  3,572 

February  .  3,731 

March...  3,91* 

March...  3,570 

March  ...3,780 

April 3,725 

Mfcy  ....3,711 

April 3,718 

Miy  ....3,717 

April  ....3,811 
May 2,185 

June....  3,550 

June 4,018 

June 3,665 

July  ....3,772      . 

July  ....4,045     . 

July 3,915 

Auniat  .  .4,294 

Auguit  ..3,771 

August  ...3,976 

September  5,303 

September  4,110 

September  3,546 

October.  .4,237 

October . .  4,293 

October  ..3,537 

November  4,025 

November  4,0^ 

November  3,646 

December  4,021 

December  4,158 

December  4,021 

48,145 

46,786 

42,662 

1735 

1739 

1743 

January..  3,722 

January.. 4,039 

January..  3,744 

February.  3,775 

February.  4,0 17 

February .  3,659 

March.  .  .3,830 

March...  3,909 

Marcb.   ..3,399 

AprU.... 3,757 
May 3,780 

April....  3,759 
Hiy....  3,888 

April  ....  3,407 
May 3,418 

June....  3,968 

June....  3,985 

June 4,448 

July 4,141 

July 4,266 

July 3,822 

August..  4,041 

AuguBt   ..4,273 

August...  3,937 

September  4,058 

September  4,053 

September  3,641 

October ..  4,050 

October..  4, 139 

October..  3,798 

Norember  3,966 

November  4,189 

December  3,962 

A/rnun 

December  4,084 

December  4,011 

47,050 


48,698 


45,136 
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1744 

1747 

1750 

January..  4,114 

January..  4,414 

J""«y"4^ 

February.  3,974 

February.  4,889 

Harch  ...  3,682 

Harch  ...4^05 

March  ...4,417 

April  ....3,783 
May 3,790 

Apra  ....4,159 
tity 4,399 

April  ....4,619 
May 5,827 

June  ....3,808 

June  ....4,978 

June  ....5,072 

July 3,847 

July 5,366 

Jul,    ....6,277 

Aupiat  ..3,601 

Auguit  ..4,946 

August  .   5,134 

September  5,904 

September  4,872 

October . .  3,914 

October..  3,088 

October  . .  4,580 

November  4,140 

November  4,506 

November  4,526 

December  4,064 

December  4,603 

December  4,608 

47,661 

54,298 

57,130 

1745 

1748 

1761 

January..  3,958 

January..  4,459 

January   .4,543 

February .  3,765 

February  .4,382 

February.  4,128 

Harcb  .. .3,818 

March  ...4,796 

March  ...  4,163 

April 3,230 

May 3,890 

April  ....4,689 
Wfay    ....4,603 

April  ....4,170 
Hay 3,967 

June.....3J27 

June  ....6,106 

June  ....4J)67 

July 3,665 

July 4,469 

July 6,904 

August...  3,736. 

Au^t  ..4,365 

August...  6,566 

Se?temb«' 4,197 

September  5,034 

October..  3,632 

Ortober..  5,169 

October  . .  5  J44 

No.embec  3,486 

November  6,140 

November  4,618 

December  3,586 

December  4,864 

December  4,633 

43,008 

67,006 

58,605 

1746 

1749 

175* 

January . .  3,479 

January..  4,870 

January . .  3,923 

February  .  3,491 

February.  3,941 

Marcb  ...3,459 

Harch  ...4,332 

March  . . .  4,278 

AprU 3,373 

May 3,435 

April  ....  4,506 
Hiy 4,486 

April  ....4,1 16 
May 4,466 

June  ..,.3,950 

June 4,689 

June  ....4,285 

July 4,750 

July 4,666 

July 4,359 

August  ..4,810 

August  ..4,174 

August...  4,614 

September  4,110 

September  4,398 

33,876 

October . .  4,814 

October..  4,684 

During  twenty- 

November  4,483 

November  4,537 

two     years     and 

December  4,874 

47,828 

December  4393 

64,615 

Grand  Total!        1,119,376 

Tbe  unhealtfainesB  of  the  climate  of  Batavia  is  connected,  in  the  minds  of  many, 
with  the  labulouB  properties  of  the  poison  tree,  of  Java,  and  many  are  so  ignorant 
of  the  island  as  to. consider  tbe  climate  of  Batavia  as  a  Mr  example  of  Ihat  of 
Java,  in  general.  History  attests,  that  diis' city  has  been  highly  perniciouB  to 
the  health  both  of  Europeans  and  Natives,  alntoet  from  its  foundation,  and  recent 
experience  concurs  with  the  testimony  of  history.  The  mines  of  America,  when 
they  were  first  discovered,  did  not  more  strongly  allure  the  Spaniards,  nor  Qfged 
them  to  aacrifice  more  retentleEsly  the  lives  of  the  unresistiog  natives  to  their  burning 

thirst 
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tiurst  of  gold,    than  the  monopoly  of  Java  and  tbe  Spice  Islands  led  tbe  Datoh   APraNDUC 

Company,  in  the  track  of  wealth,  through  danger,  injustice,  and  oppression.    Though  -A. 

(be  nnheallfainesB  of  Batavia  was  at  all  times  known  and  formidable,  there  were  times 

when  the  mortality  became  extraordinary  and  alarming.      Although   not  prone  to 

any  specalation,  except  that  of  roerchants,  or  to  any  inquiry,  except  for  a  new  market 

or  a  more  lucrative  channel  of  trade,    the  Company's  Government  in   India  was 

sometimes  forced  to  inatitute  inquiries  into  the  cause  of  this  insalubrity,    and  to 

speculate  about  the  possibility  and  the   means  of  removing  it.     Passing  by  other 

eccoesions,    there  exists  on  the  records  of  the   High  Regency  a  reply  to  queries 

about  tbe  unhealthiness  of  Batavia,   dated  tbe  14th  of  October  1753.     This  paper 

states,    that  between  1738  and  1738  the  greatest  number  of  casualties  happened. 

It  assigns  as  a  great  cause  of  tbe  insalubrity  com[dained  of,   the  ^tuation  of  the 

town  in  a  bay,   confined  on  the  west  and  east  by  projecting  points  of  land,   and 

inclosed  in  front  hy  a  duster  of  small  islands.     The  space  between  tbe  town  and 

the  sea  is  chiefly  mud,  left  by  tbe  retreating  of  the  sea :   a  swamp  surrounds  the 

town.     Tbe   mouths   of  the  rivers   are  generally  covered  with  underwood  and  a 

species  of  tree  peculiar   to  swamps.     The  v^etation  of  these  loilr  grounds,   it  is 

added,  cannot  but  retain  impurities  of  the  most  noxious  kind.     Tbe  space  which  is 

formed  at  the  months  of  the  rivers  T&ng'ran  and  Ang'H  is  on  entire  swamp,  covered 

with  shrubs  which  emit  exhalations  of  an  impure  nature:    these  are  inlerspersed 

with  the  burying  grounds  of  tbe  natives,  and  tbe  eftuvia  of  these  places  is  felt  at 

some  distance.     It  was  believed  that  the  earthquake  of  1699,  by  forcing  mud  from 

under  the  earth  and   blocking  up   tbe  mouths  df  tbe  rivers  more  than  form«-ly, 

contributed  to  increace  tbe   previously  existing  unhealthiness.     The  lime  kilos  in 

the  neighbourhood,    the   close  plantations  of  trees  that  prevent  a  free  circulatioa 

of  air,  tbe  stagnation  of  the  rivers  from  tbe  bars  of  mud  or  sand  which  tdistnict 

their  outcourse  into  the  sea,  the  kind  of  water  which  die  inhabitaots  are  compelled 

to  drink,  the  narrowness  of  their  bouses,   and  the  dirt  and  filth  accumulated  in 

the  numerous  canals  that  intersect  the  town,   have  all  their  doe  share  cf  pernicious 

efficiency  assigned  them  in  this  report.     The  buildings,    it  is  said,    are  admirably 

adapted  to  keep  out  tbe  fresh  air  and  to  retain  that  which  is  putrid   or  noxious. 

To  remedy  ihe  evils  felt,  a  new  construction  of  bouses  is  recommended,  and  a  frequent 

pruning  or  entire  extirpation  of  tbe  trees. 

The  fever  which  excited  this  inquiry  commenced  in  1733  and  lasted  till  1738,  and 
during  its  continuance  two  thousand  of  the  Company's  servants  and  free  Christians 
annually  died.  In  1739  its  violence  abated;  but  it  broke  out  again  in  1744,  and 
continued  with  little  diminution  tn*  variation  to  the  date  of  the  report  in  1753. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  it  would  be  easier  to  remove  disease  from 
Batavia,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Batavia  from  disease,  I  shall  take  tbe  liberty  of 
quoting  an  extract  from  a  report  on  the  climate  of  some  parts  of  Java,  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Robertson,  tbe  late  Superintending  Surgeon,  which  appears  to  me  to  affcu^  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  causes  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  capital.     After  giving 

a  statement 
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APPEHDix.    a  Statement  of  the  mortality  that  prevailed  in  an  iDdiaman,  a  part  of  the  crew  of 
^,  which  landed  at  Batavia,  He  thus  proceeds. 

"  Such  IB  the  melancholy  instance  of  the  noxious  climate  of  Batavia  which  came 
"  within  my  own  observation.  That  it  was  not  epidemic  is  clearly  evinced,  from  ita 
"  not  extending  its  influence  to  those  who  attended  the  sick  nor  to  the  rest  of  the  crew. 
*'  all  of  whom  escaped  its  attack  and  remained  healthy.  Among  the  Dutch  who  remain 
"  in  the  town,  fevers  are,  I  undestand,  very  prevalent  at  all  seasone,  notwithstandioe 
"  their  being  in  a  manner  inured  to  the  climate,  and  most  of  them  have  a  sallow 
"  sickly  appearance.  It  is  not  uncommon,  in  riding  through  the  streets,  to  meet 
"  three  or  four  funerals  daily. 

<'  The  Chinese,  however,  who  are  very  numerous,  laffer  more  than  any  class 
"  of  the  people;  perhaps  from  the  worse  situations  of  their  houses,  the  manner 
(*  in  which  these  are  crowded,  thn  cloAenefis  of  their  apartments,  and  their  gross 
"  manner  of  living.  The  number  of  casualties  among  them,  I  am  told,  is  incredibly 
<'  especially  during  the  dry  season  ;  and  if  one  may  judge  from  the  extent  of  their 
"  burial  ground  and  the  number  of  their  tumuli,  it  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt  The 
"  preceding  facts  are,  I  conclude,  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  noxious 
"  character  the  climate  of  Batavia  has  so  long  obtained,  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
"  the  causes  which  have  been  often  investigated,  and  seem  well  ascertained,  though 
*'  the  knowledge  of  them  has  led  to  little  exertion  for  thar  removal. 

"  The  baneful  effects  of  marsh  miasmata  on  the  human  system  is  well  known, 
"  engendering  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  dysenteries,  and  visceral  obstmc* 
*'  tions.  Batavia,  built  almost  in  a  swwnp,  surrounded  by  marshes  in  all  directions, 
"  trees  and  jungles  which  prevent  the  exhalations  being  carried  off  by  a  free  cir- 
"  culation  of  air,  is  peculiarly  obnoxious  from  this  cause.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
"  river,  and  extending  a  gi«at  way  to  the  westward,  is  a  mud-bank,  which  in  many 
*'  parts  at  low  water  is  uncovered  by  the  sea,  and  is  daily  accumulating  from  the 
"  quantities  of  mud  and  animal  and  vegetable  matter  carried  down  by  the  river 
**  during  its  reflux.  Again,  the  sea  often  at  spring  tides  overflows  the  adjacent 
**  country,  and  on  its  receding  leaves  the  soil  covered  with  slime  and  mud,  which 
"  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  soon  suffers  decomposition,  and  impregnates  the 
"  atmosphere  with  its  noxious  exhalations,  which  are  carried  by  the  sea  breeze  over 
"  Batavia,  where  the  trees  and  jungles  surrounding  the  houses  prevent  their  being 
"  dissipated.  During  the  heat  of  the  day,  these  exhalations  are  more  diffused  and 
'*  comparatively  innoxious,  but  when  the  sun  withdraws  ita  influence  they  become 
"  more  condensed,  and  amalgamating  with  the  descending  evening  dews  form  a 
*^  morbid  atmosphere  around  the  houses  of  the  inbabitanla.  This  lypetlmia  will 
"  readily  account  for  a  fact  well  known,  that  pe(^le  whose  commercial  concerns 
"  require  their  presence  in  Batavia  during  the  day,  and  who  retire  during  the  night 
"  into  the  country,  escape  this  endemic,  while  scarcely  any  who  steep  in  the  town, 
"  even  for  a  night,  unless  those  who  by  a  long  residence  are  inured  to  it,  escape.  In 
"  the  ingenious  and  sensible  work  formerly  alluded  to  (Mr.  Johnson's)  I  find  this 

*'  hypothesis 
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f*  bjrpotheus  w  dearly  and  perspicuously  expounded,  that  I  most  take  the  liberty    appendix. 

"  of  quoting  it.  ~^ 

"  *  1'he  cause  why  the  stench  emitted  by  marBbes  and  vegetable  matter  in  m 
«  *  state  of  decomposition  is  more  perceptible  immediately  after  sunset,  is  not  that 
"  *  the  vapours  are  disengaged  in  greater  quantities  then  than  during  the  day, 
"  '  but  the  marshes  retain  their  heat  for  some  time  after  the  sun's  rays  are  withdrawal 
^'  '  and  consequently  continue  to  emit  vapours  through  the  atmosphere,  as  during 
"  '  the  high  temperature  of  the  day  by  the  sun.  They  therefore  meet  the  descending 
"  *  dews,  condensing  and  forming  a  thick  fog,  which  hovers  over  the  swampa 
"  (  accompanied  by  a  noxious  and  disagreeable  odour.  The  miasmata  exhaled  during 
"■ '  the  day,  in  all  probability,  descend  with  the  dews  of  the  evening,  wtiich  meeting 
"  *  and  combining  with  those  that  continue  to  be  disengaged  from  their  source^ 
"  '  must  form  a  concentration  highly  capable  of  affecting  the  constitution.  Harsh 
"  <  effluvia  become  at  a  certain  distance  from  their  source  innoxious.  Dr.  Hanter 
*'  *  observes,  <'  a  few  feet  in  height  gives  a  comparative  security  in  the  same  buildings.*' 
**  '  This  will  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that  as  the  miasmata  exhaled 
*'  '  during  the  day  descend  in  the  evenings,  tbey  become  more  and  more  concentrated^ 
**  *  till  dkeeting  the  exhalations  from  the  still  reeking  marshes,  a  dense  stn^um 
*^  *  of  highly  impregnated  atmosphere  is  found  contiguous  to  the  surfoce  of  tbs 
"  *  earth :  hence  the  salnbrity  of  sleeping  in  upper  apartments.  This  leads  to 
"  '  another  practicable  inference  of  considerable  importance,  that  when  necessity 
"  '  compels  exposure  to  these  marshes,  we  should  select  that  point  of  time  least 
*'  '  likely  to  meet  those  miasmata,  whether  ascending  or  descending.  This  period 
"  i  seems  to  extend  from  three  to  six  in  the  afternoon :  *  that  is,  after  the  greatest 
"  '  heat  of  the  earth  and  air,  and  consequently  the  greatest  evaporation,  and  before 
"  *  the  condensation  and  return  of  such  exhalations  as  rose  during  the  day,  and  which 
"  '  combine  with  those  still  issuing  from  the  heated  s<h1  for  some  time  after  sunset.* 

"  A  second,  and  I  think  an  equally  powerful  cause,  is  the  stagnant  water  of 
"  the  canab,  which  in  all  directions  intersect  the  city.  In  the  first  place,  tbey  are 
"  filled  with  filth  of  every  description ;  there  is  scarcely  at  times  any  perceptible 
*<  current  in  them  to  carry  off  that  filth ;  and  lastly,  the  sluices  are  fi^uently  kept 
*<  shut,  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  ikb  waters  above  them  to  irrigate  the  field% 
**  whale  those  below,  which  intersect  the  town,  become  almost  dry,  leaving  an 
"  extensive  surfoce  of  mud  and  every  kind  of  pntrified  matter  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
«  sun,  raising  the  most  pestilential  vapours,  with  which,  as  before  observed,  the 
**  atmosphere  gets  thOToughly  impregnated. 

.  *(  As  a  third  cause,  the  state  of  the  honaes  may  be  considered,  and  the  mode 
"  of  living  of  the  Dutch.  Houses  that  are  untenanted  are  seldom  opened,  and 
'<  thus  collect  much  filth  and  foul  damp  pernicious  vapours.  Those  that  are  inhabited 
"  are  generally  shut  up  in  the  day  time,  most  of  than  being  glazed,  thus  preventing 
'*  •  free  circulation  of  air;  and  in  the  lower  story  of  moat  of  the  houses,  the  walls 
b  «  are 

•  Ur.  BobertMm'a  otoemdoii  ■ud  ezperitnca  led  Um  to  tireilagRitcrlaUtiide,  6vmeigMoni)aeU  tlM 
awvlBg  tlD  tmlTe,  and  from  thne  to  lix  In  the  •ftanuMn. 
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X-  A  P  P  E  K  D  I  X. 

APKifMX.    <t  aiw  torerei  some  ftet  from  ilw  grwutiA  with  •  greeabli  eott,  aad  on  cnterin; 
^_  "  the  apartmeDts  a  stranger  experiences  a  kind  of  chilly  feel  and  a  damp  raw  kind 

*'  of  smell.  Although  it  canaot  be  eai«Mnit«d  among  the  causes,  yet  I  cannot 
"  help  thinking,  the  Dutch  mode  of  medical  practice,  in  as  ikr  as  it  is  inefficient 
<(  10  counteract  the  diaeases  of  this  cliaiate,  must  tend  to  iacteaae  the  number  of 
**  &ta1  terminations. 

*'  The  Dutch  practilioiten,  little  in  the  habit  oT  theorinog,  continoe  the  same 
*'  practice  in  erery  form  of  disnise,  and  they  are  pertieuhirly  prejudiced  against 
"  the  use  of  merctiry,  ophim,  and  other  powerful  medicSDes,  io  consequence  reljing 
**  eolely  on  the  most  simple  and  inert  refflediee.  Some  few  of  them,  of  more  enlarged 
**  understanding,  adopt  the  English  mode,  and  seem  sensible  of  its  saperier  efficacy.- 

**  A  fourth,  and  1  am  convinced  a  Terjr  general  cause,  especially  of  ibe  dianboeas 
*'  and  dysenteries  which  seldom  foil  to  attack  new  comers,  is  tbe  water.  Ttm  most 
<*  essendal  article  b  taken  either  from  tbe  canals  or  wells,  and  it  is  eqaally  bad  when 
"  passed  through  a  filtering  stone.  It  retains  a  brectush,  hard,  unpleasant  taste,  and 
**  if  allowed  to  remain  some  time  in  veeselB  without  previous  boiling,  generates  email 
**  animalcule.  Such,  I  conceire,  are  tbe  most  prebableand  principal  eauses  of  tbe 
**  insalubrity  of  Batavta ;  though  lliere  are,  I  doubt  not,  others  contrtbatiii^,  whicb 
*<  «Iude  observation.  It  is  a  generally  received,  though  I  think  an  eironeous  opinion, 
**  that  (be  rainy  season  is  the  most  unheariby.  The  most  nnheaUhy  appears  to  me  to  be 
"  that  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the  rains ;  and  the  older  and  more  experienced 
**  Dutch  residents  have  obsetYed,  that  in  years  when  there  has  been  a  long  con- 
**  thiued  drought,  disease  bas  been  more  than  nsnally  prevalent,  and  tfaey  lo<A 
"  forward  with  anxiety  for  ^he  aeeession  of  flie  rains,  ns  the  means  of  resisting 
*<  its  baneful  dissemination. 

**  Weltevreden,  at «  distance  of  not  more  than  three  miles,  bang  less  exposed  to 
"  these  causes,  excepting  tiie  water,  ieexempi,  in  a  great  measure,  from  its  prevailing 
**  endemic  fever;  though  -diarrhceas  are  common,  especially  among  tbo^e  newly 
**  aniving,  but  tbey  are  seldom  of  a  serious  «r  alanning  nature. 

^  Among  the  troops  Rationed  at  Wettevredea  and  Gornelis,  dtseases  are  not  more 
"  frequent  than  in  the  healthiest  parts  of  India  which  I  have  visited  ;  though  for  some 
"  months  since  the  B&(i  expedition,  dte  caennlties  in  tbe  78tb  regiment  bare  been 
**  nmnerons.  At  (^emangis,  about  twenty-two  miles  from  Batavia  inland,  a  battalion 
^  of  Sepoys  is  stationed,  where,  from  the  rehirns  I  have  received,  it  appeu<s  Miey 
*'  enjoy  comparatively  good  health,  and  have  very  few  casoalties,  though  a  mndi 
"  larger  quantity  of  rain  fells  than  in  tbe  vkini^  of  Weltevreden.  It  is  on  an 
"  elevated  commanding  sHuatioB,  and  open  and  cknr  of  jungle  for  a  considerable 
*•  extent  around." 

In  support  of  (he  opinion  wUch  has  been  given  of  tbe  general  saliArity  of  the 
elimate  of  Java,  the  ab^ract  retann  of  ■mA,  Ac.  amcmg  tbe  troops  serving  on  /an 
hod  its  dependencies,  fer  tbe  last  two  yews,  are  annexed,  togettier  with  «  statement 
of  casualties,  io  His  Majesty's  TSth  regiment,  while  serring  on  the  cootioeot  of  India 
Mid  in  JiTk. 

GntntAfi 
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APPENDIX. 


GiNKBAI.  AbITBAOX  o/ 
Ut  Dependenci: 


Uu  MoMTHLT  Retitbh  of  SiCK  in  the  Ittaud  of  Jata  md 
M,  from  Irt  November  IglS  to  30th  October  1814. 
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APPENDIX.    Genebai.  Abetbact  of  the  MoHTHLT  Rbtdbns  of  Sick  on  the  Ishnd  of  Java  and  Us 
'T~  Dependencies,  Jrom  \a  November  1814  to  the  51st  December  1815  incbaice. 
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APPENDIX.  xm 

State  of  Sit  Majesty's  ht  Balttdion  78th  Re^merAy  shewing  the  Effective  Strength  APi>BNDIX. 
and  Number  died  (including  those  died  of  Wounds),  killed  in  Action,  ^c.  Half-yearly,  A.. 

from  16th  February  1797,  five  days  after  the  Jtegiment's  landing  in   India,  to  Sith 
December,  1815.  Serondole^  13tb  March,  1816. 


Head  Qiuncra  of  l)ie  Reglinent  ud  Date*. 


FortWiUiam,  16  Feb  1797* 

Berhampore,  'iS  June 

On  the  River,  25  Dec 

AUahabad,  25  June  1798  

Camp  Onoopsheer,  25  Dec 

CawnpoTC,  25  June  1799    

Ditto,  25  Dec 

Ditto,    25  June  1800  

Fort  William,  25  Dec 

Ditto,  25  June  1601 

Ditto,  25  Dec 

Ditto,   25  June  1802 

Ditto,  25    Dec 

Camp  Booey,  25  June  1803 

. Cuttah,  25  Dec    

Chiohoora,  25tb  June  1804.. 

Old  Women's  Island,  Bombay  ,S5Dec. 

Ditto,  ys  June  1805     

Camp  at  Bombay,  25  Dec 

Ditto,  25  June  1806    

Butcher's  Island  nearBDmba7,25Dec. 
Cabo,  Island  of  Goa,  25  June  1807 

Ditto,  25  Dec 

Ditto,  25  June  1808    

Ditto,  25  Dec 

Ditto,  25  June  1809    

Ditto,  25  Dec 

Ditto,  25  June  1810    

Ditto,  25  Dec 

LowjeeFaniilyTranBport,25Junel81 1 
Surabaya,  Java,    25  Dec 

Ditto,  25  June  1812   

Ditto,  25  Dec 

Ditto,  25  June  1613  

Ung'arang,  25  Dec 

Weltevreeden,  Java,  26  June  1614 

Ditto,  25  Dec 

Ditto,  25  June  1815 . . 

8erondol,   25   Dec 


BflKllTtSlmpb 


^w 


- 1  J, 


1,53?     61    1,618 


79 


16Feb.  l797to24Decl797 
25Dec.1797toS4Dec.179S 
25Dec.I798to24Dec.1799 
25Dec.l799to24'Decl800  - 
25Dec.l'800to24DecIS01 
35Decl  80Ito24Dec.I802, 
166. 25Dec.  ia02to24Decl80S 
I4>5  25Dec.l803to24Dec  1804 
SO  25Decl804to24Dec.l805 
38  25Dec.l805to24Dec.  1806 
24  S5Dec.lSOei»24l>ec.l807 
34' 250ec.l807toS4DecI80S 
54  25Dec.l80Sto24Decl809 
49  25Decl  809to24Decl810 
212  25Dec.1810to24Dec.1811 


900 


25Dec.1811toS4Dec.lS19 
25Dec.l81Sto24DeclSl  3 
25Dec.lS19to34Decl814 

25Dec.l814to24DecI915 


Of  six  Companlw  at  Serandd,  died  from  Uih  December  1815  ro  tti«  13th  Marcb  1816 

Ofone    ditto Solo, ditto.. 2Sth ditto 13th  ..ditto 

Of  thiee  ditto Wdten«edeii,ditto..3Sth ditto 13tli,.  ditto 

Total. 

Of  Ibe  abore  six  died  at  Wdteneedea,  onediediDcenwqQeiiceofalUl, 
•  Rfe  dajra  after  oar  airinJ  in  India. 
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tvt  APPENDIX. 

AFMNDIX.      NoTB  ijf  N.  Corbie,    Esq.    Sui^on  of  His  MajestyU  78th  Regmeat^    on  the 
j^  Jbregoittg   Table. 

Wh«a  tbe  l8th  regiment  6r8t  arrived  at  Java,  the  men  had  been  long  confined  oa 
board  ebip»  living  on  salt  provisions,  and  were  afterwards  exposed,  not  onl^  to  the 
fttigttes  and  privalionR  incident  to  actnal  warrare,  but  also  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  in  a  tropical  climate.  All  these  causes  produced  a  tendency  (o  disease,  and 
when  the  regiment  arrived  at  Surabdya  (he  quarters  were  bad ;  and  being  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  free  access  could  at  all  times  be  had  to  spirituous  liquors.  The  number 
of  dtseases  and  of  casualties  was  consequently  great ;  but  it  diminished  gradually,  aa 
the  men  were  successively  accommodated  with  good  barracks  at  De  Notfo.  The 
-whole  were  comfortably  lodged  in  plastered  barracks  in  March  or  April  ISld,  aad  in 
May  and  the  fbllowing  month  a  very  sensible  reduction  of  deaths  took  place^  aa  ma/ 
be  seen  by  the  abstracts  of  those  months.  Daring  the  preceding  months  of  Jannarff 
February,  March,  and  April,  the  deaths  were  numerous,  but  the  greater  proportion 
was  atnong  the  men  of  a  detachment  of  about  two  hundred  men  that  joined  in  Januarji 
and  continued  to  be  very  sickly  during  those  foar  months.  Almost  all  the  men  of  this 
detachment  had,  when  attacked,  violent  diseases. 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  bad  effects  of  exposure  to  night  air  while 
surieep,  occurred  when  part  of  the  regiment  was  sent,  in  September  1814,  from  WeUe* 
vreeden  to  Chemaags,  where  the  barracks  were  built  of  wattled  bamboos,  and  the 
men  laying  with  their  hetids  to  the  walls,  received  the  current  of  air  directly  in  their 
beads.  Fifty  were  seized  with  a  highly  inflammatory  fever  in  the  coarse  of  three  days. 
Delirium  was  always  the  first  symptoiti  in  every  cane,  and  it  was  necessary  to  bleed 
several  of  them  largely  before  they  could  be  eent  to  the  hospital.  By  referring  tu  the 
retams  it  will  be  seen  that  almost  every  increase  of  sickneas  happened  after  a  change 
of  ([uarters,  as  in  the  detachment  ebovemenlioned,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  re- 
giment from  SunA&t/a  to  Vng^anmg  and  Strtmdot  in  October  1813,  after  the  expe* 
dition  to  Baliut  WeUevrefdett  in  June  1814,  and  (o  Chmtangis  io  September  1814. 
An  increase  of  sickness  always  took  place  after  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  on  par- 
ticular holidays,  as  Christmas,  &c. ;  and  on  the  contrary,  the  good  efiects  of  not 
exposing  the  men  to  morning  dews  or  wet,  and  of  regularity  in  diet,  may  be  seen  in 
the  healthiness  of  the  r^juent  after  the  men  got  settled  io  good  barracks  at  SwuM^ 
and  WeUffvreeden. 

Java  need  no  longer  be  held  up  as  the  grave  of  Europeans,  for  except  in  Uia 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  salt  marshes  and  forests,  as  in  the  city  of  Batmia  and 
two  or  three  other  places  on  the  north  coast,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  no  tropical 
climate  is  superior  to  it  in  salubrity.  By  its  insular  situation,  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  is  low  and  equable,  and  from  its  lofty  mountains  it  possesses  this  great 
advantage,  that  in  a  few  hours  traTeUiitg  a  climate  of  any  degree  of  cold  may  be 
found. 
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(      XV      ) 

APPENDIX  B. 

JAPAN  TRADE. 

Thb  Empire  of  Jupaa  b»s  for  a  long  period  sdopteti  and  carried  witfc  efiact  oil  tbe    appendix. 
exclostre  nwxtfns  of  CbineBe  potky,  with  a  degree  ef  rigour  uaknown  even  in  CUoa  g^ 

itself.  PreviouHly  to  the  expuliion  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  extirpation  of  Cfarietta'  Oeoeni  obiM^ 
nity  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Japanese  trade  was  reakoned  by 
f^r  die  most  adrantageous  whidi  could  be  pursued  in  the  East,  and  very  aineh  superior 
to  either  the  Indian  or  Chinese  trade.  After  the  expuleton  of  the  Portuguese,  a  vwy 
extensive  trade  was  for  aome  tine  permitted  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Dtitch,  on  account 
of  the  benefits  which  the  Japanese  imagiHed  themselves  to  have  received  from  that 
nation  during  the  Portuguese  war,  and  especially  the  detection  of  a  formidable  con- 
spiracy of  some  of  the  Japanese  Princes  to  dethrone  the  Emperor,  -the  correspondeneo 
relative  to  which  nae  intercepted  at  aea.  It  WM  for  these  eerviees  that  the  Dutch  oii* 
ginally  procured  the  imperial  edict,  by  which  they  were  permitted  to  trade  to  Japan, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  European  nations.  Tills  public  act  of  their  ancestors,  the 
Japanese  hare  repeatedly  declared  that  Uiey  will  not  canoel ;  but  they  have  done  every 
thing  but  Inrmally  cancel  it,  for  a  more  limiled  aad  less  free  trade  never  wag  carried 
on  by  one  rich  nation  with  another.*  For  more  than  half  a  century,  the  Dutch  trade 
has  been  limited  to  two  yeariy  ehips  frees  Bataria,  tlw  cargoes  of  both  of  which 
Bcarcely  ever  exceeded  die  value  of  900,000  doHars,  and  their  only  profilaUe  retunu 
are  Japan  copper  and  a  smell  quantity  of  camphor.  To  rfKw  themselves  impartinl 
in  their  restrictions,  the  Japanese  have  limited  the  trafic  of  the  Chinese,  the  only 
eastern  nation  whom  they  suffer  to  trade  with  tbea  at  all,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
of  the  Dutch,  and  they  saffer  no  more  tban  ten  Chinese  junks  to  visit  Ntmgaidid  in 
the  year.  The  trade  of  tbose  two  fiivoured  natioiis  is  also  limited  to  the  port  of 
NangasiJa. 

In  pursuance  of  their  exclusive  maxims,  and  confosinah^  to  the  terms  of  their 
agreement  with  the  Dutch,  the  Japanese  have,  on  eveiy  occasion,  followed  an  nnifbrm 
fine  of  conduct,  and  refected,  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  the  various  overtnrei 
of  different  nations  of  Europe,  refosing  equally  to  have  any  intercourse,  negociatieny 
or  commerce  vrith  any  of  them.  It  roust  also  be  admitted,  that  the  whole  formgn 
trade  of  Japan,  compared  vrith  the  riches  of  the  country,  is  absolutely  trifling;  ner 
is  there  any  rich  or  powerful  body  of  them,  like  the  Hong  merchants  of  China,  at  all 
interested  in  its  continuance.  The  yearly  presents,  whether  offered  to  the  Goremor 
of  Nimgattdci  or  the  Emperor,  are  of  no  great  value,  and  rigidly  limited  by  law  and 

nsagej 
*FMltengdatkMbr«rtMtbeWM«ltUaMed,  lee  %xmfttet»  nuarj  ef  Jmrm. 
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APPENDIX,  usage ;  and  aa  the  government  of  Japan  is  much  stronger  and  more  vigilant  than  that 
*^       .  of  China,  no  such  abusee  can  be  ventured  on  at  Nangasaki  as  those,  which  exist  at 
Canton. 
Trade  of  iha         The  Commercial  intercourse  of  the  Dutch  at  Japan  wa^  eatablished  by  an  imperial 
JifM.  edict  in  their  favor  irom  the  Emperor  Ganging  SomOf  in  the  year  161 1. 

The  first  Dutch  bctory  was  established  at  Firando,  but  in  the  year  1641  it  wu 
removed  to  Nangasaki,  The  number  of  the  Dutch  ships,  and  the  kind  of  merchandize 
which  they  imported,  were  then  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  parties ;  the 
merchandize  was  dieix>3ed  of  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  retarns  consisted  of  sach 
articles  as  were  expected  to  yield  the  greatest  profit.  They  were  subject  only  to 
the  municipal  regulations  of  the  country,  without  any  further  restraint  or  incumbrance 
whatever.  The  trade  remained  in  this  state  till  the  year  1671.  In  the  Dutch  records 
of  this  period,  the  only  complaints  made  against  Japanese  authority  relate  to  restrictions 
laid  upon  them  in  matters  of  religion. 

'  In  the  banning,  the  returns  from  Japan  consisted  of  silver  and  copper ;  and  the 
former  being  coined,  was  received  according  to  the  current  value  in  that  country, 
.where  the  coins  and  weights  went  by  the  same  name  as  in  China,  ns.  kalis,  tahilt, 
masy  and  kandarins.  Ten  mas  were  worth  a  ta/dl,  sixteen  takS  a  hdi,  and  one  hundred 
^ati  weighed  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and  twenly-cme  pounds  Dutch, 
equal  to  a  mark. 

There  were  two  sorts  of  silver,  of  which  the  fine  was  called  TOtna  and  the  coarser 
bar-silver,  generally  distinguished  by  the  Dutch  under  the  terms  of  heavy  and  A'gAf 
money.  This  was  at  first  carried  to  account  at  the  rate  of  sixty-two  stivers  and  a  half, 
per  UMl,  no  diference  being  made  in  the  books  of  that  time  between  the  two  kinds ; 
but  in  the  year  16S5,  the  common  or  bar-silver,  was  fixed  at  fifty-seven  stivers  the 
toAtV.  Both  kinds,  according  to  this  regulation,  were  considered  by  the  Dutch  as 
calculated  too  high  for  an  article  of  merchandize,  and  consequently  were  not  much  in 
demand  in  the  western  parts  of  India,  to  which  it  was  at  first  sent  by  the  Company. 

The  attention  of  the  Dutch  being  however  afterwards  attracted  to  the  trade  in  gold 
from  Japan,  orders  were  issued  to  the  bctors  in  the  year  1640,  requiring  gold  as  a 
return,  to  the  amount  of  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  thousand  florins.  These  orders 
were  executed  with  the  best  success,  and  a  wish  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have 
been  expressed  by  the  factory,  that  Japan  might,  as  formerly,  be  permitted  to  supply 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  chests  of  gold  kobangs,  ubaagSy  and  se&os. 
Gold  and  silver  were  at  this  time  the  principal  articles  in  the  returns  from  Japan. 
^Their  Copper  was  not  much  in  demand,  probably  because  it  was  so  little  known 
in  India  or  Europe ;  yet  the  Directors,  in  their  requisition  tor  the  year  1655,  state  the 
price  of  Japan  Copper  having  risen  from  thirty-six  to  forty-six  florins  per  hundred 
pounds  weight,  and  an  order  having  been  sent  to  Japan  for  twenty  thousand  pihds  of 
that  metal,  the  same  rendered  great  profit. 

In  1644,  requisitions  were  made  Bcom  Surat  far  two  thousand  pihib,  (ram 
Coromandel  for  one  thousand  pikuls,  and  fi-om  Batavia  for  four  thousand  pihUs  <k 
copper :  and  io  reply  it  is  slated,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  furoish  the  quantity 

required; 
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required;  that  tbe  Japan  copper  ctmsisted  of  both  sheet  and  bar  copper,  of  vhich    appendix 

the  former  wae  purchased  at  twenty  taltUt  the  pikul,  or  tweire  etirers  (interior  silver)        1. 

per  pound,  bein^  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  European  copper.  ^'^*''  l''*^- 

Tbe  gold,  after  being  coined,  was  found  a  very  profitable  article,  being  purchased 
ai  a  fevoiurabla  rate.  In  tbe  banning  the  kobang  was  purchased  for  six  tahil  eight 
vuu,  and  for  six  foAtf  seven  mas,  and  as  appears  from  the  books  of  1669,  1670,  and 
1671,  was  within  those  years  even  purchased  as  low  as  five  bMh  six  nuu  and  five 
iahih  eight  mat  Scorn  Iho  great  men  of  the  country  or  fix>m  merchants,  according 
to  circumstances.  During  two  of  these  years,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
hibangt  were  obtained,  which  rendered  a  profit  of  one  million  of  florins. 

In  1671,  an  edict  was  issued  by  the  Japanese  government  prohibiting  the  forther 
exportation  of  silver ;  but  the  profit  on  the  gold  being  so  considerable,  the  restriction 
on  the  exportation  of  silver  was  a  matter  of  indifiference  to  the  Dutch,  who  BtiU 
were  enabled  to  obtain  their  returns  in  the  mttt6  profitable  articles  of  gold  and  copper. 

The  exchange  of  the  kabmg  was  now  fixed  by  tbe  Japanese  government  at  sixty-eight 
mas ;  and  the  free  and  unrestricted  trade  which  the  Dutch  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  waa 
subjected  to  an  arbitrary  valuation  of  the  import  cargoes,  and  limited  first  with  respect 
to  the  articles  of  merchandize,  and  afterwards  with  respect  to  its  extent 

The  loss  of  the  island  of  Fonnosa  in  1661,  is  supposed  to  have  given  (he  first  shock 
to  the  credit  of  the  Dutch  at  Japan.  Not  long  after  that  event  they  experienced  many 
instances  of  opposition  and  several  prejudicial  alterations  in  the  trade. 

'<  They  (the  Japanese)  were  consequently,"  observes  Mr.  Imhofi^  in  his  Memoir  on 
die  Japan  Trade,  "  no  longer  under  any  apprehension  of  being  annoyed  by  us,  while, 
"  if  we  had  remained  in  possession  of  Formosa,  we  were  and  might  have  continued 
**  masters  of  the  navigation  and  b-ade  between  China  and  Japan.  In  that  opinion  I 
"  am  still  further  confirmed,  when  I  consider,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  prejudicial 
*'  change  with  respect  to  our  situation  at  Japan,  altbougb  it  took  place  only  several 
*'  years  after  the  loss  nS  Formosa,  had  been  already  in  agitation  some  time  before ; 
*'  and  secondly,  that  notwithstanding  the  confidence  of  the  Japanese  in  their  own 
"  superiority,  which  they  always  evinced,  that  arrogance  did  not  conceal  altogether  a 
**  certain  fear  of  us,  very  evident  from  their  great  precautions.  This  fear  has,  however^ 
'<  since  decreased,  and  if  we  may  trust  to  the  records,  has  fi^uently  been  succeeded 
"  by  brutality.*  It  is  an  mideniable  truth,  that  if  a  nation  renders  itself  respected 
"  and  fi>rmidable  it  will  flourish,  and  that  otherwise  it  is  but  little  esteemed." 

Tbe  decline  of  the  trade  seems  not  at  first  to  have  been  much  attended  to.  "  Whether 
"  the  Japanese,"  says  the  same  writer,    "  at  that  period  obtained  advice  of  the 
"  advantages  we  derived  from  the  trade,  or  that  the  bad  conduct  of  our  servants  gave 
^  occanoD  to  further  restrictions  whidi  succeeded  each  other,  we  do  not  know,  yet  it 
o  "is 

•  "We  wen  obliged  to  nibmit  to  maay  ioiuitt,  and  It  Ireqaently  Imppencd  tbat  the  gorcmon  declined  iteeiTing 
"  onr  reprcteaiatioiu,  hlDtlng  thu  we  might  leftTe  J^in  altogether  .fuid  not  retaro  again.  From  the  records 
"  alio  we  perceive  the  deipotjc  regulations  rewrted  to  bj  tlie  Japauctc  rupecUiig  oar  tatioo.  In  conwqoeDc* 
•■  of  our  harloB  at  tlut  time  but  Uttle  pawer  In  India."— /mA«f. 
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j^l^rSHDIX  "  IB  iradeniable,  that  first  in  the  y«ar  1685  our  ttade  wag  limited  to  three  hundred 
^'  ('  tho«aaiid  lahilt,  of  which  two^inb  were  Hf  cpn^iBt  of  piece  goode  and  weighable 
^iqwTn<i«i  "  articles,  and  the  other  third  of  silki.  This  Wfta'confirnedin  1669,  and  we  wer? 
"  allowed  to  export  only  tw^ity-fiva  thousand  pUcnit  of  co|iper,  wheraa&  our  exports 
"  of  that  article  formerly  had  been  regqiated  ateordiof;  to  our  requisitioo.  In  the 
*'  year  1700,  the  number  of  our  ships  was  limited  to  four  or  five,  in  lieu  of  six  or 
*'  seven  as  were  formerly  8«it,  according  t«  cireumstanoes." 

The  profits  of  the  trade  at  this  period  would  yet  have  deserved  attention,  had  not 
a  change  in  the  current  coin  r^idcred  the  year  1700  still  more  disadvantageous.  In 
169S  and  1693  and  afterwards,  rich  eugoea  were  sent  te  Japan  which  returned 
considerable  profits,  and  the  ftinds  were  again  laid  out  in  copperj  aa  fiir  as  thirty 
thousand  chests  or  ptkuU.  The  nfew  slipulation  of  tweoty-five  thousand  chests  was 
of  little  imporUiDce  with  the  Dutch,  who  knew  how,  as  tbey  confess,  to  obtain  by 
bribes  from  the  Governors  and  their  servants  a  still  further  quantity.  In  the  year  I6S5 
the  system  of  receiving  the  Dutch  merchandize  by  valuation  was  discontfnued ;  and 
altbough  it  was  introduced  again  in  the  -geax  1696,  it  was  once  more  abolished  in 
the  following  year. 

Various  causes  are  assigned  for  die  change  in  the  current  coin  whidi  took  placa 
dx>ut  this  pmod  I  but  wtwther  as  was  supposed  by  the  Dutch  the  knowledge  of  the 
Dutch  profits  upOQ  (he  kobamg  opened.tbe  #]!es  of  the  Japanese,  dc  that  their'  long 
intercourse  with  European^  Tendered  thedi  more  attentive  to  their  own  Interest,  or 
that  the  Chinese,  who  are  known  to  ht  veiy  expert  in  the  art  of  cmning,  proposed 
that  measure  to  them,  or  .that  the  easy  compliance  of  the  Dutch  in  all -former  instances, 
and  while  diey  issued  the  moat  iiijurious  orders  a^inst  their  commerce,  made  them 
believe  that  they  might  purdase  their  friendship  at  a  cheaper  rate  tbaii  hitherto,  or 
aa  seems  most  probable,  it  woS  principally  occajoned-by  othi^r  and  more  weighty 
causes  not  yet  discovered,  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  year  1S9&  appeared  for  the  first  time 
a  new  kind  of  Icobangy  of  oae-!third  less  m  t'Gilu«  than  thejotd,  alUiougb  tendered  to 
«nd  received  by  the  Dutch  at  the  same  rate.  Here  then  was  said  to  commence  the 
iron  age. 

The  new  kohang  was  assayed  at  Uiirteen  carats  six  or  seven  grains,  while  the  old 
jtofton^was  twenty  carats  eight  and  a  half,  nine,  or  «ven  ten  grains;  yet'tlte  Datcb 
wore  obliged  to  receive  the  foreaer  at  the  rate  vS  sixty-eight  mas  like  (be  old  which 
weighed  thirty-one  «tivera,  abd  slaking  a  difieranoe  upoa  one  thousand  of  seventy^two 
mavks.  The  old  kobang  rendered  «  profit  of  twenty-five  per  cent^  bat  the  new 
produced  %  less  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  per'cent.  oo  the  coast  of  tJoromandel,  where  it 
was  re-eoioed.  Some  of  the  tdd  kohangs  being  however  estimsted  at  the  same  rate 
with  the  new,  the  Dutch  still  continued  to  denve  some  profits  from  the  gold,  until 
the  introduction  of  a  third  kind  of  kobang,  denominated  the  small  kobangs,  took  place. 
In  1710  the  Japanese  resorted  to  this  further  change  in  the  coin,  by  reducing 
the  weight  erf"  the  kobang  nearly  one  half,  ■  the^  value  b^ng  twenty-five  kanderinsy  while 
■    that  of  the  former  was  no  less  than  forty-seven  kanderitis.    This  caused  a  loss  of  fi^m 

thirty-four 
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fliirty-foilr  tothirty-riipercent,  the  Dutch  being  obliged  to  TetStive  thesameatdie    appWdiK      i 
rate  of  Bixty-eight  m(M ;  the  former  Aoftoftg-J,  of  inferior  alloy  only,  were  in  coDBeqaence        ^ 
Btill  preferable.     From  1710  lo  1720,  both  sorts  were  in  dreulation  ;  but  the  repeated    ttfMttifc. 
complaints  of  the  Dutch  were  at  last,  in  1720,  so  for  attended  to,  that  the  old  kobmgs, 
of  the  same  alloy  and  weighty   were  again  introduced.     The  latter,  however,  were 
cdlled  double  kobmgs,  and  they  were  charged  in  the  Dutch  accounts  at  thirteen  tahilt 
six  masy  which  was  twice  aa  much  as  in  former  times,  bo  that  they  became  still  less 
profiUble  than  the  amall  kobmgs,  of  which  two  thousand  weighed  Beventy-Bix  maHia, 
while  one  thousand  of  the  old  coin  only  weighed  eeventy-two  narks,  and  would  coo- 
aequently,  when  received  in  lieu  of  two  small  h>bangs,  have  produced  a  loss  of  thirty- 
seven  seven-eights' Jier  cent.  ,        ^ 
When  an  attempt  was  made,  in  1714,  to  oblige  the  Dutch  to  receive  the  BiAdl' 
h)bmg  at  the  same  rate  as  the  old,  the  exportation  of  copper  was  Kmited  to  fifteen 
thousand  chests,  aa  was  the  number  of  ships  to  two  or  three,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  copper  in  store. 

A  fourth  kind  of  kobmg  wbb  introduced  in  I7S0,  about  five  per  cent,  better  than 
the  third  or  sniall  hobmg,  but  the  trade  continued  rapidly  to  decline  until  the  year 
1744. 

The  loss  of  many  valuable  ships  and  cargoes,*  a  reduction  in  the  selling  price  of 
the  articles  of  merchandize  which  they  imported,  and  an  increase  of  charges  attending 
the  visits  to  the  rroperial  Court  and  the  maintenance  of  their  establishment  In  Japan,, 
contributed  to  render  this  period  particularly  disadvantageous  to  the  Dutch  trade.  Tbelr^ 
submissive  conduct  at  the  Emperor's  Court  was  of  no  avail,  nor  did  their  presents  of 
horses,  dogs,  and  other  curiosities,  produce  any  better  effect.  There  was  na>  longer 
any  possibility  of  exporting  Icobangs,-  as  in  former  times,  for  the  balance  of  their 
accounts.  The  quantity  of  copper  which  they  were  allowed  to  export  anuiially  had 
been  fixed  in  1721  at  ten  thousand  chests,  yet  even  that  quantity  they  were  unable  to, 
obtain  in  1743,  so  that,  t<^ether  with  the  high  exchange  of  the  tahils,  their  establish- 
ment in  Japan  now  actually  Bubjected  tbem  to  a  loss,  and  it  was  accordingly  proposed 
at  this  peirod  that  it  should  be  abandoned,  uulesu  some  favourable  change  could  be 
effected. 

The  charges  had  considerably  increased  during  the  last  year.  The  cargoes  were  of 
less  value  and  of  an  inferior  qaaUty,  so  that  their  profits  were  reduced  to  less  than 
one  quarter  of  what  they  had  been :  their  expences  on  account  of  the  Japan  trade 
were  at  the  same  time  two  hundred  thousand  florins  annually.  During  the  last  thirty 
yeiuv  their  profits  amounted  to  five  hundred  thousand,  and  for  some  years  to  six 
hundred  thousand,  hut  latterly  not  to  two  hundred  thousand  florins  per  annum. 

ThuB,  to  sum  iip  the  disasters  of  this  trade,  after  having  been  allowed  to  remain 

fi%e  and  unrestrained' for  a  period  of  sixty  years,  the  cargoes  in  the  year  1672  were 

e  S  Bubjected 

•  It  ii  remarkable,  that  wbeo  the  Datcl)  were  formerly  lo  the  habit  of  sendbg  aeren  aind  eigbt  shipi  lo  JapUi 

bat  few  louee  took  place,   whereas  afterw&rds,   when  only  two  or  tbi«e  were  lent  and  the  nsTlgUiiui  tetter 

known,  maof  were  toat.    The  eame  aaeigned  is  their  being  latterly  orerladen  with  private  trkdc. 
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APl^NDix     subjected  to  an  arbitrary  valuatioD,  and  about  the  eaioe  time  tbeexchange  of  ihe'Jbian^ 
B.  yfOB  altered.    A  tax  was  laid  upon  the  cargoes  in  1685,  and  fiirther  increased  in  1689, 

jipaoTftde,  In  1698  the  new  kobmg  was  Introduced :  in  1700  they  were  limited  to  four  abifM 
annually:  in  1710  an  exchange  still  more  disadvantageuiB  was  fixed:  in  1714  their 
exportation  was  reduced  to  fifteen  thousand  p3adt  of  copper:  in  1717  an  order  was 
issued,  limiting  the  trade  to  two  ships  only :  in  1710  the  third,  and  in  1 730  the  fourth 
sort  of  kobangs  were  introduced :  and  in  1743  the  Dutch  were  limited  to  one  ship  and 
to  one-balf  of  the  cargo. 

The  Dutch,  in  deliberating  upon  the  measure  of  abandoning  tbe  trade,  in  the 
year  1744,  trace  all  their  disasters  in  this  commerce,  to  their  haring  tamely  submitted, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  take  the  hobtmg  of  reduced  ralue  at  tbe  same  rate  as  the  old 
one.  It  then  occurred  to  them,  that  if  serious  remonstrancea  had  been  made  in  the 
beginning,  their  firmness  might  have  prevented  the  subscqaent  losses.  *<  In  the  first 
*<  instance,"  says  Mr.  ImboSj  "  our  commerce  was  carried  on  as  by  a  pec^le  groping 
"  in  the  dark,  neither  knowing  the  actual  price  of  purchase  or  sale;  because  th» 
*'  kobang  being  the  standard  coin  of  the  country,  that  hobaag  ought  to  have  been 
('  calculated  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  tahUy  and  it  wonld  have  appeared  that 
'<  since  1710  for  forty  stivers  inferior  silver  thirty  stivers  superior  silver  were  receired, 
"  and  all  articles  of  trade  not  disposed  of  with  a  profit  of  sixty-three  per  cent. 
"  rendered  a  loss.  And  this  being  the  case  vrith  most  of  tbe  cargoes  that  were  seat  t» 
"  Japan  after  the  period  ebovementioned,  we  ought  either  to  have  relinquished  that 
"  commerce,  or  bad  recourse  to  such  means  as  might  have  tended  to  re*establish  thfr- 
"  affairs  of  the  Company.  Instead,  however^  of  so  doing,  fruitless  remonstrances  and 
"  solicitations  were  employed,  which  finally  produced  this  effect,  that  the  Japanese, 
'^  during  the  latter  years,  granted  us,  by  way  of  charity^  an  additional  sum  of  six 
«  thousand  tahUs  upon  Ifae  sale  of  our  cargoes." 

From  the  deliberations  which  took  place  at  this  period,  it  appears  that  the  proposal 
then  under  consideration  of  relinquishing  the  trade,  was  rather  intended  as  a  proviuonaL 
and  political  measure,  to  induce  the  Japanese  to  admit  them  to  more  &vourable  terms 
in  future,  than  brought  forward  with  the  view  of  finally  abandoning  or  relinquitb'ng' 
the  trade  altogether. 

Tbe  public  opinion  of  the  time  was,  that  the  Japanese  had  recourse  to  these  measures 
of  restriction  for  no  other  purpose,  but  to  oblige  the  Dutch  to  depart  horn  the  countiy;' 
but  it  occurred  to  tbe  Dutch  Government,  that  a  nation  which  treated  strangers  inao 
despotic  a  manner,  had  no  need  to  resort  to  such  shifts  to  dislodge  them.  Another  opinion 
was,  that  tbe  restrictions  laid  on  tbe  trade  proceeded  from  political  motives,  of  which 
the  first  and  moat  important  was  their  hatred  against  all  the  different  persuasifms  of  the 
Christian  religion  without  exception;*  but  the  government  were  inclined  to  consider 
these  reasons  as  deserving  of  little  notice.  There  is  no  probability,  observes  Mr.  Imho^ 

« that, 
•  "  Uit  Dowbere  erident,"  ■ajvHr.Imbofr,  "  ib»t  the  Dotcb  ever  gave  c»ine  to  (he  Jq>aiK«e  to  hate  than 
"  for  being  Cbrigtiana :  they  leem  rather  to  have  been  acoued  of  indiffeKDM  Wnrdl  Uldr  religion,  altltotiiA  I 
*'  >nppose  that  tha  writers  on  thM  lubjecl  an  not  altogetliEr  eotnct.". 
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"  that,  in  the  prcMDt  enlightened  age,itcanbeaconeideration,  ereo  with  the  Japanese,    appendix 

of  what  pereiiasion  merchants  are,  who  neither  attempt  to  propagate  their  religion         '_ 

with  a  view  to  promote  their  interest  nor  to  eodaoger  the  safety  of  the  state,  of  o«ther  ^'f^  Trade. 
of  which  they  appear  ever  to  have  been  suspected."  The  Governor  General  was 
further  of  opinion,  that  the  Japanese  could  derive  no  advantage  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  Dutch,  as  they  would  thus  be  cut  off  from  all  correspondence  with  Europeans,  and 
thereby  become  subject  to  greater  inconveniences  than  at  present,  being  exposed  to  the 
visits  of  others,  whose  great  increase  in  those  regions  was  not  unknowo  to  them ;  tatf 
as  he  states,  it  is  notorious  that  the  Japanese  government  took  annual  ioformatioo  of 
all  that  passed  in  the  world,  and  that  the  Dutch  servant?  bad  orders  to  answer  their 
queries  filithfuUy,  in  order  that  contrary  reports  might  not  injure  their  credit,  by  which 
the  Japanese  were  well  aware  that  if  the  Dutch  withdrew,  others  would  soon  settle  in 
the  country.*  Instead,  therefore,  of  attributing  the  conduct  of  the  Japanese  to  either 
of  these  causes  the  Governor  General  laid  it  entirely  to  the  account  of  their  interested 
desire  to  take  every  possible  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  Dutch,  who  by  admit- 
ting the  first  imposition,  laid  themselves  open  to  all  that  fi)llowed. 

In  his  very  able  and  interesting  memoir  "  On  the  Trade  of  Japan  and  the  Causes 
which  occasioned  its  Decline," — "  It  is  by  no  means  surprizing,"  says  Mr.  Imho^ 
**  that  the  Japanese,  when  they  altered  the  kdbang,  likewise  made  a  change  in  the 
"  delivery  of  the  copper,  observing  that  our  exchange  remained  always  the  same, 
"  and  the  prices  of  our  merchandize  vaalierabl^  Jixed.  We  cannot  pass  unnoticed, 
"  that  this  wrong  calculation  has  been  the  cause  that,  on  our  part,  many  valuable 
"  articles  of  commerce,  whidi  were  from  time  to  time  tendered  to  us  by  the  Japanese, 
"  were  declined.  Among  those  articles  was  yellow  copper  or  brass,  Japan  porcelain, 
*'  of  which  musters  were  sent  in  1736,  and  camphor,  which  we  might  have  exported 
"  from  thence,  if  our  return  cargoes  had  not  been  complete.  Whether  the  aovereign 
"  right  to  regulate  the  trade  of  their  country  is  not  equally  vested  in  the  government 
<'  of  Japan  with  any  other  nation,  I  will,  leave  undecided.  Seeing  us  patiently 
*'  submitting  to  all  kinds  of  restrictions,  inattentive  in  keeping  our  accounts  in  a 
<*  regular  order,  they  were  encouraged  to  put  us  to  the  last  shift.  I  am  not  inclined 
**  to  dwell  upon  our  surprising  indifference,  which  was  concealed  at  the  same  time 
"  under  the  cloak  of  mystery,  from  whence  so  many  evil  consequences  resulted.  I 
<<  am  of  opinion,  that  it  cannot  be  either  the  interest  or  inclination  of  the  Japanese  to 
**  oblige  us  to  relinquish  all  intercourse  with  their  country,  provided  our  trade  be 
*'  carried  on  within  narrow  bounds,  and  they  are  not  losing  upon  the  articles  delivered 
*'  to  us  in  payment  for  our  cargoes.  It  is  not  possible  that  they  can  have  any  profit 
"  on  the  copper,  if  it  is  sold  for  less  than  one  kobang.  The  mines  certainly  cannot 
**  be  worked  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  formerly ;  and  what  profit  do  the  venders  of  the 
tt  copper  derive  from  our  merchandize,  after  it  has  ftllea  into  the  hands  of  the 

"  interpretera 
*  "  Our  peaceable  condact  at  Japao,  and  tbe  alarm  girea  to  ibat  conntrf  bf  tbc  Rnuiaiu,  plead  greatlf 
"  In  our  bmur;  and  ni  it  irilt  be  impotable  for  tbem  to  find  other  Europeaiis  more  tradable  than  oitrMlrea,  tbejr   . 
•*  can  certalnlf  hare  no  teawa  to  desire  our  departure  fcva  tbence,  olthaugti  U  maf  be  nodeatoMe  Ibai  Japai^ 
^  siandt  in  ao  ueed  of  foreignen,"— /nAq^. 
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"  iDterpretera  togovanmrat  andotfaen?  Nodiinir  is  more  natural,  therefore,  than 
<'  llwt  our  exportation  of  copper  from  Japan  ehould  hare  become  a  burden  to  that 
'.'  dan  bf  people,  and  that  their  complaints  contributed  to  the  restrictiona  to  whicA 
*f  wearenow  aubje<^  There  ia  no  doubt,  that  if  the  Japaneae  couM  keep  up  the 
K.commimicatioD  without  allowing  ua  a  single  chest  of  copper,  they  would  willingly 
ff  grant  UB  six  thousand  teAt&  as  a  gratification,  over  and  above  the  stipulated  price 
*f  for  our  cargo.*' 

In  considering  the  reforms  to  be  introduced  ibte  the  management  of  the  trade 
in  flitsre,  the  ifirst'point  which  attracted  attention  was  a  better  calculation  of  the  coin, 
with  reference  to  the  intrinsic  value,  and  a  calculation  being  made  upon  a  new  baas, 
allowed  a  higher  price  to  be  paid  for  the  copper  than  before.  It  was  estimated, 
^t  if  the  Dutch  could  annually  procure  twenty  tbouenad  pifcula  of  copper  at  twent/ 
tahiit,  the  Japan  trade  would  still  be  lucrative;  allowing  the  profits  on  the  outward- 
bound  cargoes  to  be  moroly  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  foetory. 

But  in  order  lo  purchase  and  to  pay  for  such  a  quantity  of  copper,  the  Governor 
General  observes,  "  it  is  necessary  that  government  should  atrictly  comply  with  the 
"  requiaitions  from  Japan,  because  our  ftilures  therein  have  brought  ua  into  such 
^  discredit  with  the  Japanese,  that  they  do  not  any  longer  place  confidence  in  our 
*  promises.  We  have  passed  our  word  from  year  to  year,  that  the  quality  and 
"  the  quantity  of  our  merchandize  should  be  better  assorted,  without  ever  attending 
"  to  it.  Even  at  this  moment,  the  supply  difiera  so  very  much  from  the  quantity 
<*  required,  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  convince  the  Japanese  that  they  shall 
"  be  better  aerved  in  future ;  and  still  it  must  be  done,  because  if  we  wish  to  obtain 
^  the  value  of  eight  hundred  or  four  hundred  thousand  tahils  of  copper  annually, 
"  berides  camphor  and  other  articles,  different  measures  must  be  rescrted  to.  We 
*^  are  hardly  able,  at  present,  to  supply  one-third  of  that  amount  and  load  the  ships 
^  with  coarse  goods. 

"  We  have  no  doubt  but  other  productions  of  Japan  milght  also  be  procured  at  a 
'*  cheapn*  rate  than  at  present.  Camphor  may  be  purchased  in  abundance  at  thirty 
*<  tahils  the  pikulf  and  it  is  probable  the  same  could  still  be  obtained  on  more  fevorable 
«  terms,  if  we  advert  to  what  it  cost  formerly ;  in  which  case  it  would  become  a 
"  profitable  remittance  to  Holland,  and  render  one  hundred  per  cent,  or  thereabouts. 

'*  The  white  copper  (tutenague)  has  been  tendered  to  us  at  sixteen  tahils  per  ptkul^ 
"  but  has  not  been  accepted,  the  price  being  considered  too  high.  If,  however,  we 
*(  can  dispose  of  it  merely  at  the  same  price  as  the  yellow  copper  (brass),  which  yields 
f*  accordingto  the  price  current  before  ue  41  43  f.  per  1001b.,  it  will  not  only  be 
"  acceptable,  but  even  render  a  reasonable  profit  of  fifty  per  cent. 

**  Iron  was  formerly  imported  here  from  Japan,  and  might  perhaps  be  procured 
(<  at  a  moderate  price,  which  for  the  sake  of  the  small  distance  between  us  and 
«  that  country  would  be  very  desirable.* 

"  Sulphur 

•  (•  In  1637  Uie  Japaneie  iron  wm  purchued  At  two  Spiinisli  dollan,  ud  (old  at  Batavin  for  fin  and  a 
"  balf  Spanlth  dollan  tlie  piliul.     On  account  of  the  imaUncu  of  the  profit,  an  annual  leqnisitioo  tvas  made  for 
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«  Sulpbur  was  alao  dediDed  in  1736,  t>n  a<MwnitoriU  being  detfedioobigb;  jet    APmtDH 
"  it  night  still  become  an  artidd  irortb  ttttention,  espeoally  if  it  were  purified'  id        _1 
«  Japan.    And  whft  knows  hqw  many  other  valuable  productiona  migbt  be  drawn   ^''■"  '^^*' 
'.*  (wn  thai  extensive  coaDtryr  besidies  those  already  mentioned,  and  whidi  would  -ba 
"  very  acceptable,  in  an  ecoaomical  as  well  aa  a  mercantile  point  of  view  ?  "  * 

The  following  facta  are  collected  from  the  coneiderationB  at  this  time. 

Xbat  in  former  times  the  cooimerce  of  foreign  nations  at  Japan  amounted  to  ten  mil- 
lions of  florine,  and  since  then  for  maD/years  to 3,150,000  florins,  ofwhiditheChineM 
abarewas  two-thirds  and  th^  Dutch  ^one-third;  and  it  was  consequently  preanmed, 
that  in  ao  extensive  a  country  as  Japan,  merchandize  might  still  foe  disposed  of  to  the 
value  of  one  millipn,  especially  if  it  was  paid  for  in  the  productions  of  the  countcy. 

That  one  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  trade  was  the  conduct  of  the  Company'* 
servants,  and  the  extent  to  which  tbe  private-trade  of  individuals  was  carried.  The 
directors  of  the  trade  at  Japan  had  been  selected  from  a  veiy  inferior  class  of  sodety, 
and  the'  peculations  on-  ovev-weigfat  of  the  eopper,  Sec.  fbhnM  Ibe^  subject  of-  a 
rtgular  complaint  made  by  the  .Tapanese  to  the  Dutch  government. 

That  the  trade  of  the  Chinese  to  Japan  had  been  rednoed  from  eighty  to  twenty 
junks  in  the  year,  the  number  then  allowed. 

In  concluding  his  valuable  and  intereBting  memoir,  the  Baron  Yan  Imhoff  de-' 
Glares  it  to  be  his  firm  belief  that  Japan  was,  in  every  respect,  what  it  had  been- 
formerly ;  that  the  same  quantity  of  merchandize  might  be  disposed  of  there  as  in 
former  tines,  and  that  returns  of  equal  value  might  be  obtained ;  that  although  the 
profits  should  be  less  at  present,  there  could  be  no  reason  to  relinquish  that  trade; 
that  tbe  means  of  the  Dutch  were  certainly  inferior  at  that  moment  to  what  they  bad 
been,  yet  that  if  they  adhered  to  tbe  meaHnres  proposed  (namely,  clear  accounts,  cor> 
redness  and  honesty  of  conduct,  and  a  good  assortment  of  cargoes),  which  were  easy 
and  could  not  expose  them  to  any  risk  or  danger,  they  might  hope  for  a  &vourabIe  issue- 
In  the  course  of  all  these  deliberations,  the  Dutch  seem  to  have  concluded  that  the 
debasement  of  the  coin  was  resorted  to  fay  the  Japanese,  solely  with  the  view  of  tiSeeU 
l|^  tbieir  trad^t  ited  never  to  have  reflected  that  so  important  a  change  in  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  standard  coin  of  the  country,  migbt  have  been  occasioned  by  political 
causes,  of  lar  greater  magnitude  to  tbe  Japanese  than  tbe  paltry  gain  to  be  obtained 
on  the  traffic  of  the  Dutch  cargoes.  It  is  most  prt^ble  diat  the  empire  of  Japan,  at 
the  periods  wh«i  these  changes  took  place,  wished  to  check  the  exportation  of  the 
precious  metals  of  the  country.  In  the  first  instance,  we  perceive  a  prohibiti<Hi  against 
the  exportation  of  silver.  The  loss  of  tfais  metal  was  first  felt,  because  the  principal 
exports  were  at  first  made  in  this  coin ; '  but  it  is  never  hinted  that  this  prohiUtion  was 
occasioned  by  any  desire  to  take  an  undue  advantage  of  the  Dutch  :  on  the  contrary, 
this  measure  was  not  found  to  a^ct  fhe  Dutch  trade  at  all.  The  same  causes,  how- 
ever, which  first  led  to  a  prohibition  regarding  silver,  operated  afterwards  in  an  equal 
degree  with  respect  to  gold ;  and  it  is  easy  to  account  for  tite  rise  in  the  value  of  this 

metal, 

*  "  From  J^ui  WH  fbmerlj  exported  timber,  wheal,  rice,  unbeipit,  nw-iilk,  ootton,  Ac,"— /mAof. 
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APpmiDix     metal,  and  the  consequent  cbangeB  in  the  coin,  by  the  scarcity  which  ensued.    Let  ns 

1,        but  reSect  on  the  enormous  exportation  of  the  precious  melale,  which  took  place  thHO 

Jfta  Trade.  Japan  at  the  period  when  the  trade  was  unlimited,  and  we  shall  find  abundant  cause 
for  these  changes  in  the  coin,  without  accusing  the  Japanese  of  resorting  to  the  mea- 
sure as  an  imposition  on  the  foreign  merchant  "  The  exports  at  one  period,"  says 
Mr.  Imboff,  <'  amounted  to  ten  millions  of  florins."  These  were  principally  made 
in  the  precious  metals  and  in  the  coin  of  the  country ;  and  when  the  trade  fell  ex- 
clusively into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  it  bad  been  usual  to  export  at  first  Smm  ooe 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  chests  of  silver,  and  subsequently  the  trade  admitted 
«f  no  less  than  two  hundred  chests  of  gold  coin  being  exported  instead  of  the  silver. 
On  a  moderate  calculation,  therefore,  the  exports  of  the  former  period  were  about 
one  million  sterling,  and  those  continued  by  the  Dutch  could  not  be  less  than  fi-om 
half  a  million  to  a  million  sterling  in  each  year;  so  that,  during  a  period  of  sixty 
years,  the  total  export  would  have  amounted  to  from  thirty  to  sixty  millions  of 
pounds  sterling,  and  this  does  not  include  what  fiinnd  its  way  to  China  and  other 
neighbouring  countries. 

The  discovery  of  the  mines  of  America  reduced,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe  to  nbout  ouu-third  of  what  it  had  before  been  :*  and 
might  not  the  extensive  drain  on  Japan  have  produced  in  tbat  country  an  opposite 
efi^t  of  the  same  magnitude  ?  If  the  gold  and  silver  annually  imported  into  Spain 
and  Portugal,  which  did  not  commonly  exceed  six  millions  pounds  sterling,  produced 
this  effect  on  the  circulating  medium,  and  the  price  of  the  precious  metala  through* 
out  all  Europe,  in  one'  country  of  which  alone,  the  circulating  gold  and  silver 
amounted  by  some  aCcoants  to  eighteen,  and  to  others  to  thirty  millions;  t  is  it 
not  easy  to  conclude,  that  a  directly  contrary  and  equally  extensive  effect  must  have 
been  felt  in  Japan  ?  and  that  this  effect  must  have  been  felt  in  a  still  higher  decree, 
while  operating  on  the  confined  circulating  medium  of  one  nation,  than  while  operatiog 
on  that  of  the  numerous  nations  of  Europe,  who  again  found  means  to  dispose  of  large 
quantities  by  remittances  to  the  Eastern  world  ? 

The  extensive  circulation  of  money  throughout  the  populous  and  rich  empire  of 
Japan,  and  the  tacility  with  which  the  drains  upon  it  could  be  supplied  from  the  mines, 
was  perhaps  the  cause  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  exportation  of  the  precious 
metals  was  not  sensibly  felt ;  hut  afterwards,  when  probably  the  mint  could  not  keep 
pace  with  the  demand,  and  what  is  not  unlikely,  the  demand  was  even  too  heavy  for 
die  mines,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coins  increased  in  prop<n:tion  to  the  scarcity,  and 
it  is  Dot  surprising  that  the  Japanese  should  have  entertained  an  apprehension  lest 
the  mines  would  become  exhausted.  Whether  there  were  any  immediate  grounds  for 
such  an  apprehension  is  uncertain;  but  it  is  generally  believed,  that  an  edict  was 
issued  to  discontinue  working,  first  the  silver,  and  afterwards  the  gold  mines,  but 
not  until  the  nominal,  and  perhaps  the  real  value  of  both  metals,  and  particularly  df 
the  latter,  had  been  nearly  doubled,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  kobang  of  the  original 
value  being  offered  to  the  Dutch  for  two  kobangs. 

That 

•  Wealih  of  Nation).  f  Ibid. 
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That  the  Datcb  perhaps  owe  the  toss  of  this  valoable  trade*  id  a  great  measure,  to  APPENDIX 
the  incapacity  and  wortfale&sness  of  their  own  servants,  cannot  but  be  admitted ;  for  ^• 
bad  ther,  oo  these  continaed  reductions  in  the  value  of  the  current  coins,  adverted  to  japan  TnOt. 
the  political  cause,  and  calculated  their  commercial  transactions  according  to  the 
intrinsic  instead  of  the  nominal  value,  tbey  would  not  have  subjected  themselves, 
unknowingly,  to  a  loss  of  sixty  per  cent,  upon  the  proceeds  of  all  their  exports :  nor 
would  they  have  shewn.their  weakness  and  igntHance  to  the  Japanese,  but  they  would 
immediately  have  devised  the  advantage  of  other  returns  from  Japan,  in  articles,  the 
exportation  of  which,  might  at  the  same  time,  have  improved  the  industry  and 
prosperity  of  that  empire ;  and  the  Japanese,  finding  tbem  equally  intelligent  and 
enterprising  under  all  circumstances,  while  they  felt  ao  interest  in  the  contioiiance  of 
the  trade,  would  have  respected  the  nation  by  whom  it  was  carried  on.  If,  however, 
by  these  means,  the  European  character  and  the  value  of  foreign  trade  thus  declined 
in  the  estimation  of  tbe  Japanese,  how  much  lower  must  that  of  the  Dutch  nation 
have  Allien,  when  after  once  dictating  the  prices  of  all  articles,  both  bought  and  sold, 
we  find  tbem  obtaining  at  last  an  advance  on  their  proceeds  of  the  outward  cargo,  by 
wt^  of  charily,  and  the  Japanese  themselves  appealing  against  tbe  peculations  and 
corruptions  that  were  carried  on  I  When  we  see  tbe  Dutdi,  without  .power  and  without 
respect,  dictating  in  the  mighty  empire  of  Japan  an  arbitr8i7  and  extravagant  price 
for  their  commodities,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  at  home,  is  it  surprising  that 
we  should  find  the  Japanese  having  recourse  to  a  fixed  valuation  i  When  we  observe 
tbe  illicit  trade  to  Japan  carried  on  by  private  individuals,  to  such  an  extent,  that 
Talentyn,  a  Dutch  author  of  the  highest  authority,  says  it  was  so  interwoven  with  tbe 
constitution  of  the  Company,  and  so  extensive,  that  it  formed  the  principal  part  of 
the  trade  and  could  never  be  prevented,  and  that  the  Dutch  ships  were  frequently  lost 
by  being  overladen  with  cai^oes  of  this  kind,  we  cannot  be  astonished  at  tbe  decline  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  Company,  or  the  degradations  which  were  imposed  upon  its 
agents.  The  Dutch  factory  was,  and  is,  in  fiict,  a  aink  of  the  most  disgraceful  corruption 
and  peculation  which  ever  existed.  Tbe  factor,  to  obtain  his  own  ends,  submits  to 
every  possible  degradation,  and  the  government  of  Batavia  knows  only  just  as  much 
of  what  is  going  on  at  Japan,  as  it  is  his  interest  to  tell  them.  In  this  work  it  has 
become  a  painful  duty  to  advert  occasionally  to  the  shameful  scenes  of  fraud  and 
corruption  carried  on  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  government  of  Batavia,  and  in  the 
dependencies  in  tbe  more  immediate  vicinity  of  that  metropolis,  where  their  residents 
enjoyed  such  extensive  powers,  and  were  so  removed  from  controul  and  responsibility, 
that  their  interests  constantly  interfered  with  their  duties,  and  the  struggle  between 
prindple  and  opportunity  generally  ended  in  a  resolution  to  make  fortunes,  to  connive 
at  each  others  peculations,  and  keep  their  own  secret  If  this  was  the  case  on  tbe 
island  of  Java,  tbe  seat  of  government,  what  must  it  not  have  been  in  a  country  so 
remote  as  Japan,  where  the  connection  and  intercourse  were  so  peculiar  i  It  is  not 
surprising,  that  in  the  accounts  of  such  a  factory,  the  government  at  home  should 
find  nothing  but  intrioacy  and  obscurity.     It  was  the  interest  of  the  factor  to  keep 
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«very  thing  involved  in  mystery,  and  no  vhere  whs  there  a  better  opportuoitj  for 
doing  so. 

But  had  the  shameful  and  disgraceful  conduct  of  these  people  been  felt  only  in  its 
effects  upon  the  past,  it  would  be  trifling,  compared  to  what  -they  are  calculated  to 
produce  on  the  future.  The  unmanly  degradation  to  which  these  factors  have 
fiubmitltfd,  at  the  caprice  and  often  for  the  amusement  of  the  Japanese,  in  order  to 
gain  their  own  ends,  seem  to  have  established  an  effectual  bar  against  the  future 
extension  of  the  trade  by  the  Dutch  nation,  who  will  find  it  difficult,  if  not  imprac- 
ticable, ever  to  be  again  respected  in  Japan.  Unless,  therefore,  the  Dutch  have 
magnaminity  enough  to  abandon  this  trade,  when  they  find  it  of  little  comparative 
value  to  them,  or  when  they  see  it  must  be  conducted  on  principles  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  the  illustrious  House  of  Orange,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  day  is  &r 
distant,  when  the  opportunity  will  be  afforded  of  openihg  a  liberal  and  honourable 
communication  between  Europe  and  this  interesting  and  important  empire.  Perhaps 
this  will  not  happen  until,  according  to  Humbolt,  the  two  great  fweans  shall  be  united, 
by  means  of  a  channel  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  when  the  productions  of  Nootka 
Sound  and  of  China  will  be  brought  more  than  two  thousand  leagues  nearer  to  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  and  when  alone  any  greeA  changes  can  be  effected  in  the 
political  state  of  Eastern  Asia;  "for  (bis  neck  of  land,"  observes  that  writer,. "the 
barrier  against  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  has  been  for  many  ages  the  bulwark 
of  the  independence  of  China  and  Japan."* 

From  the  year  1750  no  essential  alteration  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  trade : 
the  utmost  exertions  of  the  Dutch  were  required  to  provide  the  cargoes,  and  whenever 
they  succeeded,  return  cargoes  were  always  provided,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three 
ships  in  the  year.  In  order  to  afford  a  better  view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
restricted  trade  thus  carried  on,  the  accounts  of  two  of  these  expeditions  to  Japan  are 
annexed,  from  which  it  will  appear,  that  in  the  voyage  of  1804-5  the  Company 
exported  from  Batavia  to  the  Japan  market  commodities  to  the  amount  of  911,896 
rix  dollars  in  value ;  that  the  charges  attendant  on  the  shipment  and  freight 
amounted  to  167,500  rix  dollars  (including  3,915  rix  dollars  on  account  of  customs), 
making  the  whole  expenses  of  the  voyage,  with  the  prime  cost  of  the  articles,  amount 
to  ^9,397  rix  dollars.  These  articles,  when  sold  in  Japan,  brought  160,378  rix 
dollars ;  but  ttie  expenses  and  disbursements  at  Japan  in  one  year  for  the  establishment, 
the  loss  on  the  weight  of  the  sugar,  and  the  expense  of  making  the  journey  to  Japan, 
reduced  that  sum  to  9S,4S6  rix  dollars.  The  return  cargo  brought  to  Batavia  the  sura 
of  886,554  rix  dollars,  oraprofitof  507,147  rix  dollars  on  the  adventure.  Thecal^ 
and  return  of  1S06,  and  the  expense  of  the  establishment,  cost  the  Company  393,582 
rix  dollars,  (including  S,846  for  customs),  and  the'Sales  and  otb«'  receipts  produced 
569,089,  leaving  a  balance  of  175,505  rix  dollars  in  fitvonr  of  the  adventure. 
A  more  correct  judgment  may  perhaps  be  formed  from  the  result  of  the  ad- 
-  ventures  undertaken   from   Batavia  during  the  provisional  authority  of  the  British 

goreriHuent 

•  Humboldl'i  Political  Euay  OB  New  Spain,  Vol.1,  page  45. 
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government    Tfae  firet  of  these  was  intimately  connected  with  a  political  object,    appendix 

to  which  the  mercantile  adventure  was  made  subservient,  and  both  were  undertaken         [_ 

without  those  previouB  arrangements  which  would  have  insured  a  better  Bssorted  Japan  Trade. 
and  .cheaper  cargo.  The  articles  were  purchased  on  the  spot  and  at  the  moment, 
and  the  vessels  engaged  -at  a  very  high  rate  of  freight.  In  the  first,  in  particular, 
tiie  sugar  being  of  inferior  quality,  there  was  a  loss  in  the  weight,  and  it  was  other- 
wise lees  profitable  than  it  would  have  been,  had  the  assortment  been  of  the  same 
quality  which  the  Dutch  company  were. in  the  habit  of  sending.  The  freight  alone 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  82,309  Spanish  dollars.  From  the  outward-bound 
cargoes  it  was  necessary  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  former  government,  amounting  to 
48,648,  Spanish  dollars  ;  and  this,  with  other  disbursements  and  necessary  provisions, 
rendering  the  proceeds  of  the  outward-bound  cargo  insufficient  to  furnish  the  amoant 
requisite  for  the  payment  of  the  copper,  the  Dutch  factor  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  supply  the  deficiency  of  fourteen  hundred  pikuls  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
dollars  per  1S0{.  pounds,  amounting  to  Spanish  dollars  25,000 ;  differing  fi-om  the 
rate  paid  to  the  Japanese  of  Tahils  19,3.5,  or  ten  rix-dollars  per  pikul,  to  an  extent 
of  fifteen  rLx-dollars  against  government.  Besides  this,  the  whole  of  the  outward 
cargo  was  not  sold  ;  several  articles  of  merchandize  remained  undisposed  of  at  Japan, . 
amounting  to  19,688  Spanish  dollars,  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  ensuing  year.  AU 
these  operated  essentially  to  reduce  the  profits  of  a  voyage,  whidi  depended  ex« 
clusively  on  the  return  cargo. 

The  results  of  these  voyages,  however,  limited  as  the  profits  were,  appear  folly  Ba&' 
cient  to  shew  the  importance  of  this  trade  to  Batavia,  even  as  it  at  presebt  stands,  con- 
sidering that  it  affords  a  market  for  so  lar^  a  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  country, 
and  that  when  tfae  goremmeat  seemed  disinclined  to  send  a  further  adventure  on 
their  own  account,  there  were  not  wanting  numerous  individuals  anxious  to  obtain  a 
license  to  undertake  tfae  trade,  and,  to  run  all  the  risks  attached  to  it.* 

d  2  ,1" 

*  "  Our  cotnmercl*!  relulou  with  Jspu  ue  of  ■  very  pecnliu'  dsidk.  Ertrj  one  ksowi  onri  U  the  odIt 
"  Ennv*'!  nation  admitterl  to  It,  what  fanuilUBtloiu  we  are  obliged  to  niffier  for  it,  and  what  eipcDiW 
"  we  incor  bj  onr  embauin  to  tbe  Court  of  Jeddo.  Hiii  trade  wu  once  rery  lucrative,  bat  In  tlie  latter 
"  jtan  1  think  it  has  done  little  more  than  cover  tbe  expenses  incidental  to  It,  and  coosiderin;  the  Ion  «( 
"  shipa  and  people,  [(certainly  not  nicb as  to  Jiutiff  an expoinra to  so  mauj  hamillailuui. 

"  Notwlthiluding  thli,  wo  hare  not  been  Inclined  to  ruign  the  trade ;  nor  indeed  la  It  either  aeceuary 
"  OI  prudent  to  do  ao.  But  I  am  at  a  loai  to  know  bow  the  gDvemmest  of  Balaria  will  be  able  to  acconol 
"  for  (ending  there,  in  the  jean  1797  and  1798,  a  itnnge  ship  bearing  an  American  flag,  by  way  of  preteace, 
"  tbon^  really  ta  En^eh  TCMei,  and  comDiaiided  t?  Captain  Stuart,  a  real  Engliibman,  though  poue«*ed 
"  of  an  Americ«o  pMi,  allboogh  be  beloDged  to  Madrai  ot  Bengal.  To  abandon  this  trade  would  be  ridicoloiu, 
"  Iral  ai  it  la  nibject  to  lucU  refulationa  in  Japan  ai  it  will  be  hardly  poHible  to  get  rid  of,  it  may  ba 
"  Impracticable  to  make  it  quite  free  and  open.  To  pnnue  ll  oa  account  of  the  itate  or  of  a  company 
"  will  nerer  wuwer  the  purpose,  I  therefore  Tenture  to  propose  the  sale  by  pnUic  auction,  to  the  higfaett 
"  'bidder,  at  Bataria,  of  a  license  or  pass  for  one  or  two  ships,  of  limited  burthen,  to  trade  there,  either 
"  tot  one  or  more  yean,  as  may  be  preferrtd.  llie  Chief  of  D«cima  should  be  appointed  and  Dainiained  by 
'*  tbe  goremment,  and  abonld  act  a*  a  kind  of  conral,  and  proceed  on  the  embassy  to  Jtdde,  if  it  wctq 
"  reqnired.  But  lieyond  this,  tbe  whole  system  and  r^nlallon  of  tbe  trade  should  be  left  wholly  to  tbe 
**  owvert  of  the  shipa,  wiib  the  exeepiion  of  neb  rtJet  as  tbe  J^iaaeK  law*  may  render  neceuary,  witb. 
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In  the  year  1816,  the  English  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Emperor,  containing  the 
privileges  for  a  general  trade  with  Japan,  in  cooseqnence  of  vrhich  a  commercial 

establishment  was  formed  there  by  the  Company. 

In  obtaining  tfaoee  privileges,  one  great  object  with  the  Company  appears  to  have 
been  to  introduce  themselves  to  a  connection  with  the  Chinese,  and  to  carry  on  a  general 
trade  between  India,  China,  and  Japan;  but  finding  themselves  disappointed  in  their 
endeavours  to  form  connections  with  China,  and  sustaining  heavy  losses  in  consequence 
ot  their  trade  with  Japan,  tbey  determined,  in  I6S3,  to  abandon  their  establishment 
there. 

From  that  time  until  the  year  1673,  no  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the 
English  Company  to  renew  their  intercourse  with  Japan.  The  attempt  made  at  that 
period  entirely  biled  of  success,  owing,  it  was  stated,  to  the  King  of  England  having 
married  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  About  the  same  time  tbe  Company, 
with  a  view  to  the  same  object,  formed  an  establishment  on  tbe  Island  of  Hounan  ; 
but  after  struggling  with  great  difficulties,  sustaining  heavy  losses,  and  being  totally 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  communicating  with  Japan,  tbe  fectory  was 
ordered  to  be  withdrawn  in  the  year  168S. 

At  a  subsequent  period  (in  the  year  1699)  the  company  having  established  a  regular 
communication  with  China,  their  Bupra>cargoes  were  instructed  to  use  every  endeavour 
in  their  power  to  promote  an  intercourse  with  Japan,  for  tbe  purpose  of  introducing 
woollens,  &c.  into  that  country,  but  without  any  appearance  of  success. 

A  select  committee  of  the  East-India  Company,  appointed  in  179S  to  take  into 
consideration  the  export  trade  of  Great  Britain  to  the  East-Indies,  after  detailibg 
the  cargo  of  a  Dutch  ship  from  Japan  in  the  year  1664,  which  consisted  principally  of 
copper,  camphor,  silk  stuA,  and  China-ware,  conclude  their  report  by  observing, 
that  in  their  opinion,  the  trade  with  Japan  nerercan  become  an  object  of  attention 
for  the  manufactures  and  produce  of  Great  Britain ;  for  supposing,  they  observe,  that 
woollens,  lead,  and  curiosities  for  a  cargo  to  Japan,  could  be  made  to  amount  to 
^8,000,  what  is  to  be  required  in  payment  i  About  j^^,000  or  j£'33,000  value  in 
copper,  an  article  which  is  also  tbe  produce  of  Great  Britain,  and  which  must  be 
disposed  of  in  India,  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own  mines.  Thus  Great  Britain  would 
gain  on   tbe  one  hand  .#8000,  whilst  tbe  loss  on  the  other  would  be  ^3S,000. 

This  opinion,  however,  would  appear  to  have  been  formed  on  a  very  partial  view 
of  the  subject,  and  with  reference  to  the  limited  nature  of  the  trade  as  it  then  existed ; 

but 

"  The  yeariy  emUtueiai,  nhlcli  are  lo  reiy  eipepsire,  are  already  diapeaied  with  by  the  Japaaett,  and  at 
"  tbey  would  be  usefUl  rrom  time  to  time.  It  migbt  be  adriuible  to  obiain  penoluion,  for  the  ruluR,  lo 
"  pei'fonn  them  only  once  id  every  ten  years,  or  to  bave  It  fixed  for  each  neir  restdent  or  coniul  to  ni>derute 
"  it  uDce  daring  hia  stay. 

"  tt  will  not  be  easy  to  obtiia  any  other  priiUrgei  or  freedom  of  consequence,  for  wbatcrer  some  ot 
"  onr  latter  servants  there  may  hare  wanted  to  make  us  bellerc  on  this  point,  it  ig  very  clear,  that  the  Japaooe 
*'  are  veiy  Indifferent  whether  we  go  there  or  not,  and  consider  their  pennitting  us  to  do  so  merely  aa  aa 
"  iDdulgepce  on  their  pare.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  as  soon  as  this  trade  Is  opened  to  iDdividoals,  iliej 
"  will  find  means  to  make  (he  profits  of  it  worth  tbe  risk  and  danger ;  and  in  proportlou  M  ihesf  (mtQl* 
<•  become  more  mhiabte,  tbe  value  of  the  licenses  wiU  lucteaie,"— ife^ mder^. 
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but  it  would  be  as  onfeir  to  judge  of  tbe  value  of  the  Japan  trade  to  the  BritiBh  nation    app^DIX 
from  this  narrow  view,  as  it  would  be  to  decide  upon  that  subject  merely  from  the        — '- 
result  of  tbe  adventures  to  Japan  undertaken  during  the  recent  provisional  government    ^*9^  **"«*• 
of  Balavia,  which,  besides  other  disadvantages,  were  for  political  reasons,  carried  on 
with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  restrictions  under  which  tbe  trade  of  tbe  Dutch  bad 
latterly  laboured. 

It  is  objected  to  a  direct  coumunication  with  Japan,  and  the  consequent  ezportatioQ 
of  British  merchandize  by  British  ships,  that  in  all  probability  it  would  entirely  pot  a 
6top  to  the  present  exportation  of  woollens  by  the  Chinese,  and  that,  in  proportion  as 
tbe  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Japan  increased,  those  from  Great  Britain  to  China 
might  be  expected  to  diminish;  the  Japanese  being,  at  present,  almost  exclusively 
supplied  with  British  woollens  by  means  of  the  Chinese :  that,  however,  the  demand 
for  teas  would  continue  the  same,  and  therefore  the  de&lcation  in  exports  to  China 
must  be  made  up  in  bullion,  or  by  drafts  on  Bengal. 

It  is  admitted,  that  tbe  Bengal  government  might  provide  for  this  additional 
demand,  by  disposing  of  the  copper  brought  from  Japan  in  the  Calcutta  market;  but 
this,  it  is  staled,  would  prove  a  considerable  check  to  the  consumption  of  one  of  the 
most  valuable  articles  of  export  from  Great  Britain,  and  therefore  it  has  been 
inferred,  that  the  final  result  of  the  trade  with  Japan  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
the  exchange  of  our  woollens  for  copper,  which  we  have  already  in  abundance, 
instead  of  bartering  them  fur  teas,  which  in  the  present  state  of  Great  Britain  will  be 
always  required. 

But  this  argument  seems  evidently  to  have  been  grounded  on  a  supposition,  that 
copper  must  always  form  the  principal,  if  not  only  article  of  commerce  with  Japan. 
An  inference  by  no  means  borne  out  by  the  history  of  the  Dutch  trade,  in  the  course 
of  which  it  is  expressly  stated  by  the  Baron  Tan  linbofl^  who  appears  to  have  given 
tbe  subject  the  most  mature  and  deliberate  consideration,  and  to  bave  been  aided  by 
much  local  information,  that  the  Japanese  would  willingly  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
excused  from  the  delivery  of  any  copper  at  all. 

Bnt  admitting  that  a  connection  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  might  not  be 
attended  with  all  the  commercial  profits  which  might  be  expected  from  a  consideration 
of  the  productions  of  the  two  countries,  would  it  not,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  be 
of  the  most  essential  importance  to  her  interests  in  China,  whicb  are  acknowledged  by 
all  to  be  so  important?  Might  we  not  expect  from  the  Chinese  a  more  respectful  and 
correct  conduct  than  has  beea  customary  with  them,  if  they  knew  that  we  were  in  some 
measure  independent  of  our  connection  with  them  ?  and  is  it  not  important,  that  in 
case  of  our  actual  exclusion  from  China,  there  should  still  be  a  channel  open  for  our 
obtaining  commodities,  with  which  we  are  at  present  supplied  by  that  country  ^ 
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APPENDIX  C. 

TRANSLATION  OF  A  MODERN  VERSION  OF  THE  SORIA  iLEH. 

These  waa  a  certun  raja  <^  the  west,  named  Sting*  Pr6bu  Suria  Alem,  who  APPENDIX 
being  daly  qaalified,  did,  is  the  eBtablishmeDt  of  divine  justice,  frame  a  code  of 
judicial  regulations,  consisting  of  Gfteen  hundred  and  seven  articles,  which  being  Jnsa  i^**- 
aflerwards  digested  and  reduced  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  forty>four,  were 
by  him  made  known  and  explained  to  all  the  people  ofthe  countries  under  bis  antboritjr, 
thereby  diffusing  knowledge  and  righteousness  where  ignorance  and  wickedness  before 
prevailed. 

These  regulations  were  also  firmly  established,  and  were  put  into  practice  without 
any  respect  of  peiBons,  not  excepting  the  relations  and  kindred  of  SAng  Pr^m 
himself;  so  that,  if  the  left  hand  offended,  satisfaction  was  demanded  by  the  right,  and 
vice  versS,  for  such  is  the  law  of  God. 

These  judicial  regulations  originated  in  no  ambitious  views,  nor  was  their  author, 
when  he  framed  them,  influenced  by  feelings  of  either  regard  for  his  friends  or  hatred 
towards  bis  enemies ;  neither  was  he  actuated  by  any  selfish  considerations :  his  sole 
object  was  the  establishment  of  true  justice,  founded  on  divine  principles. 

0/the  Duty  o/theJAksa. 
In  the  first  place,  he  must  possess  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  law,  to  know  how  to 
act  in  regard  to  cases  which  may  come  before  him,  whicb  of  the  parties  ought  to  be 
made  to  pay,  what  are  and  what  are  not  proper  subjects  for  a  lawsuit,  deciding  against 
the  person  who  would  bring  forward  any  thing  of  the  latter  description.  If  the  J6ha 
is  found  ignorant  of  these  matters,  he  shall  have  his  tongue  cut  out. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  Jejinang  (the  next  in  order  to  the  JAksa)  shall,  in  acting 
for  the  Jaksa,  prove  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  his  duly,  he  too  shall  dther  have  his 
tongue  cut  out,  lose  both  his  ears,  or  have  red-hot.pincers  applied  to  his  lips. 

lo  the  third  place,  any  incorrect  statement  in  writing  shall  be  punished  by  the  loM 
of  both  hands. 

Should  neither  of  these  sentences  be  carried  into  effect,  the  Jaksa  ought,  at  all 
events,  to  be  banbhed  the  country. 

This  punishment,  however,  may  be  mitigated  by  the  Rdja,  who  having  compassion 
on  the  Jaksa,  may  recal  him  after  one  year's  exile. 

Should  the  R^  suffer  to  pass  unpunished  such  a  total  dereliction  of  du^  on  the 
part  of  the  Jiksa,  bb  stated,  difficulty  and  distress  will  necessarily  arise  in  those 
times. 

e  II. 
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II. 

The  establishment  fixed  by  S^g  Pr6bu  for  the  J6kta  consktedof  twelve  peivons^ 
vix.  tvo  Jejimmgs,  two  writers,  six  M6ta  MMatf  uid  two  men  whose  business  is  to 
be  in  coastant  attendance  on  the  court. 

The  fees  authorised  to  be  taken  by  the  J6ksa  from  persons  who  hare  any  business  to 
settle,  are  forty-four  for  the  J&k$a  himself,  three  thousand  for  the  Jejinaags,  eight 
thousand  for  the  writers,  one  thousand  for  those  in  attendance  in  the  court,  and  eight 
tbousand  for  and  on  account  of  the  state.  That  for  the  Pmgh&lu  is  left  to  the  liberality 
of  the  parly. 

If  the  Jdha  shall  not  conform  in  practice  to  what  is  here  laid  down,  it  is  reqiured 
that  he  be  diegreced  and  branded  in  the  common  market-place. 

If  any  oneahall  find  feult  with  the  conduct  of  the  Jaha,  without  being  able  to 
Bobetantiate  bis  charges  against  hira,  and  shall  make  (he  same  public,  that  person  shall 
be  fined  ngreeahly  to  the  rank  and  quality  of  the  accused,  viz.  fifteen  thousand  (pkfusj.* 
The  reason  of  so  large  a  sum  being  awarded  is,  because  the  Jdkaa  ie  the  chief  of  the 
MdrUris. 

The  BopAti  ie,  as  it  were,  the  door  (o  the  Jdksa,  the  Kab&yan  that  to  the  Bop6li^ 
and  the  Pnngh6(u  that  to  the  Raja.  These  four  form  a  body,  through  which  every 
thing  is  minutely  investigated. 

Let  it  be  iinderstood,  that  the  Raja  who  fills  so  exalted  and  conspicuous  a  situation 
ie  not  without  something  to  do.  What  he  says  is  the  result  of  observatioa  and 
deliberation.  His  disposition  and  way  of  thinking  is  that  which  he  has  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  who  dwelleth  where  no  one  knoweth,  at  whose  hands  the 
wicked  will  meet  with  their  deserts. 

III. 

The  Tri-r6sa-upAj/a,  as  known  among  men,  comprehend  three  things,  which  are 
intimBt^  connected  with  each  other,  but  which,  nevertheless,  must  not  be  confounded, 
Tiz.     1,  H&fnan;  S,  P'rhUah  f  3,  Xasusahan.^ 

Where  a  sentence  is  very  severe,  or  of  a  nature  which  will  not  admit  of  its  beiag 
fulfill,   a  mitigation   or   comaiutation  thereof  can  only  take  place,   b^  a  careful 
consultation  of  what  is  written  in  the  book  of  laws. 
IV. 
0/  the  Dasa  Wig&m. 

I>6sa  signifies  ten,  and  vig&na,  very  powerful,  and  under  this  name  is  comprd>«ided  ; 
1,  Sentence  of  death ;  8,  Amputation;  3,  Disgrace;  4,  Confiscation  of  property ;  5, 
Banishment;  6,  Extorting  evidence  by  afflicting  bodily  pain;  7,  Getting  at  evidence  by 
hind  treatment  and  giving  money ;  8,  Obtaining  it  by  skilful  management  alone ;  9, 
Compulsion;  10,  Letting  ofi^  from  punishment,  by  receiving  a  consideration  for  the  same. 

There  are  degrees  of  those  which  are  to  be  known  and  obeerved. 

V. 

•  Pichit,  a  araall  tin  coin. 

1 1,  Uihum,  tbe  tawof  Qodj  2,  i"rMlaA,  the  Itw  of  ihtMrereign;  3.  5£(aAdn,(^T(Mion  (of  UtepeophfrMi 
the  Unof  thePrince). 
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V. 
Of  the  G&Mur  O'ni. 
Under  this  head  is  comprehended  five  thingG,  viz.  I,  The  customs  of  the  country ; 
2,  The  orders  of  the  sovereiga  ;  3,  Zjoss  by  an  enemy  ;  4,  A  change  of  the  Raja  and 
ofhisorden;  5,  Difficult  qneries  given  by  one  country  to  another  to  soKe. 

Under  the  bead  Mai  come  three  things,  viz.  Water,  land,  and  people.  The 
water  is  necessary  to  keep  alive  what  has  boen  planted  in  the  land.  Mankind  take 
all  that  comes,  good  as  well  as  bad. 

VI. 
The  term  mat  properly  means  doth,  money,  and  gold;  which  three  articles,  above 
all  others,  are  the  grand  and  most  fi-oqnent  subjects  of  lawsuits,  diat  arise  out  of 
the  various  traoBactioBS  which  take  place  among  men. 
VII. 
In  lawsuits  there  are  seven  circumstances  of  material  consequence,  viz.  1,  Wha« 
tbe  causa  being  good  can  be  taken  up  and  supported ;  8,  When  the  articles  can  be 
minutely  described ;  3,  Wbeo  the  articles,  as  well  as  the  persons,  can  be  pointed  out ; 
4,  When  marks  can  be  shewn  ;   5,   When  the  party  suing  has  been  an  eye>witness ; 
6,  When  all  those  things  happen  to  take  place  ;  7,  When  confession  is  made  of  what 
is  tbe  subject  of  tbe  lawsuit. 

viir. 

Of  the  JPnckmi  Stone  and  thai  m  winch  it  is  set. 
To  these  may  be  compared  the  Baja  and  bis  people.  The  former  is  in  a  dependant 
state.  Tboae  wbo  surrouwl  and  apbdd  him  are  the  Jfatiditaj  the  Bopdliy  and  the 
J^ta :  and  (hose  immediately  entertained  by  himself  are,  1,  One  who  possesseft  his 
confidence;  S,AJ^rK(lUff  skilled  in  writing;  3,  An  intei|>reter  well  versed  in  language; 
4,  A  good  messenger ;  5,  An  intelligent  doorkeeper ;  6,  A  person  wbo  knows  in  what 
a  want  of  manners  consists;  7,  An  experienced  general. — Then  will  the  country 
flourish. 

IX. 
The  Jaksa  is,  according  to  bis  character,  distinguisbed  by  the  following  appellations, 
viz.  1,  Wira  paksa,  when  be  inclines  to  tbe  side  whence  he  receives  most  bribes  ;  S, 
Pdtra  ItU&sa,  when  be  goes  by  what  be  is  told,  without  duly  weighing  and  considering 
tbe  merits  of  the  case  htmself;  3,  Ami  jiya^  when  he  punishes  the  gnilty  with 
sereritjr ;  4,  Pemtinot  when  he  awards  the  just  sentence  of  the  law  as  it  is  written, 
without  lenity  or  severity. 

X. 

There  are  three  things  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exist  in  a  country,  viz. 

1,  Witchcraft,  particularly  at  critical  junctures.    Tbe  fine  to  be  imposed  in  such  cases 

18  forty  thousand ;  and  if  any  thing  is  lost,  it  is  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  persons 

wbo  practise  that  art 

S,  Should  the  AdipMx  be  the  person,  he  shall  be  treated  according  to  the  Sdhda 
suwiroy  i.  e.  he  shall  be  dismissed  from  his  office^  and  his  officers  and  relatives 
win  be  considered  as  implicated  in  the  crimen 

e  S  3,  Should 
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3,  Sboald  tbe  Mdntrit  be  found  guilty  of  witchcraft,  tbey  ebalt  be  fined  one 
hundred  thousand. 

XI. 
0/  the  Boundaria  or  JJmU  of  LokU  named  T&gu. 
By  which  ia  meafft  landmarks,  such  as  stones,  trees  or  fences,  or  whatever  else 
serves  to  farm  an  enclosure. 

This  may  and  does  often  become  a  Bul>iect  of  litigation,  especially  where  anything 
has  been  planted  :  1,  With  respect  to  lands  of  inheritance  ;  S,  With  respect  to  such 
as  have  been  giv^n  awaj ;  3,  With  respect  to  those  which  have  been  purchased ;  4, 
With  respect  to  those  in  which  something  has  been  planted. 

Disputes  arising  on  any  of  those  subjects  are  proper  to  be  litigated ;  and  in 
settling  them,  besides  examining  such  witnesses  as  there  may  be,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consult  the  old  men  of  the  village,  as  well  as  the  Lira  who  collects  the  annual 
land  revenue,  before  a  decision  can  be  given. 

The  true  proprietor  of  a  piece  of  land  under  dispute,  will  be  he  who  can  prove 
his  having  enclosed  it ;  and  the  true  proprietor  of  any  crop,  will  be  he  who  can  prove 
his  having  sown  or  planted  it. 

Proof  is  to  be  obtained  by  administering  an  oath,  which  is  done  by  immeruon  in 
water,  or  by  drinking  it. 

XII. 
He  in  whose  hands  is  vested  the  power  of  administering  justice,  must  be  well 
acquainted  with  tbe  nature  of  the  ten  following  things,  and  know  how  to  proceed 
in  regard  to  them,  viz.  1,  InfiHrmations ;  9,  Grounds  for  a  lawsuit;  3,  The  proper' 
time  for  trial ;  4,  The  occupation  and  condition  of  the  parties ;  5,  The  object  sought 
by  the  parties ;  6,  Tbe  prosecution ;  7,  Tbe  defence ;  8,  Pleading  not  guilty ;  9, 
Evidence;  10,  Eye-witnesses. 

XIII. 
A  suflSciency  of  evidence  alone  wilt  obtain  a  fkvorable  decision ;  and  when  the 
witnesses  brought  forward  to  prove  any  &ct  do  not  upon  examination  do  si^  the 
party  who  summoned  them  ought  to  be  cast  and  also  fined. 
XIV. 
With  regard  to  the  Pancha  bdka,  which  is  the  case  of  a  woman  accused  by  four  men 
of  fornication  ;  if  on  examination  these  four  men  do  not  agree  in  their  testimony,  they 
ought  to  be  put  to  death,  or  else  fined  agreeably  to  the  JAna  trima,  which  leaves 
it  to  those  who  have  charge  of  the  woman  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  fine. 
XV. 
There  are  two  descriptions  of  orders,  viz.  1.  Pur&ta,  or  those  which  come  from  the 
Raja  or  fl-om  an  enemy ;  S,  Paparhttahan,  or  those  of  the  Bopdli. 

If  the  Bop&li  is  more  severe  or  more  lenient  than  he  ought  to  be,  he  shall  he 
fined  one  hundred  thousand,  or  else  agreeably  to  the  Sdbda  mira,  which  is  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  Sover^gn. 

xn. 
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XVI.  APPENDIX 

The  following  are  thirty  different  cases  of  lawsuits,  v\z.  '_ 

I,  Amra  kddaag,  where  one  who  is  accused  of  theft  points  at  either  another  person  ^'^*'>  ^^"• 
or  the  accuser  himself. 

Sf  KunMng  chiri,  where  a  person  presents  a  paper  to  the  court,  with  somethiog 
additional  written  under  the  signature  and  date  of  it. 

3,  Meng'dmuk  pung'gutig,  where  a  person  destroys  his  propertjr  while  he  has  a 
lawsuit  pending. 

4,  Mutung  pamdiang,  where  a  person  during  the  course  of  a  lawsuit  leaves  bis 
master  or  chief  and  goes  to  another. 

5,  Sana  dinta,  where  a  person  concerned  in  a  lawsuit  either  magnifies  or  lessens 
the  state  of  the  case. 

6,  Ng^drika  pdtra,  where  a  person  denies  his  own  baud-writing. 

7,  Ntdra  permdna,  where  a  person  intending  to  kill  another  goes  and  lives  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  him. 

8,  Ddmar  kUidahy  where  a  person  dd  first  making  a  complaint,  of  bis  own  accord 
brings  evidence  in  support  of  it 

9,  Ngarika  XDarnOy  where  a  person  has  a  lawsuit,  which  another  than  his  own 
chief  is  acquainted  with  the  merits  of. 

10,  Sima  ning  jdi/a,  where  a  person  objects  to  his  own  witnesses. 

II,  Perliga,  where  a  person  finds  a  thing  and  does  not  take  it  to  some  proper 
person  where  he  lives. 

H,  Ginti  aidtang,  i.  e.  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  the  first  to  bring  evidence. 

13,  Stidisit  kema,  i.  e.  a  thing  belonging  to  two  persons  and  found  by  a  third; 
the  point  forthwith  litigated,  and  decided  in  &vor  of  the  former,  each  of  whom 
hopes  to  get  it:  the  thing,  however,  cannot  be  restored  to  either,  or  to  any  of 
their  relations ;  it  must  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  state. 

14,  Sdksi  rumimbi,  where  a  person  first  of  all  calls  upon  only  one  person  as  a 
witness,  and  aflerwards,  when  the  cause  ia  decided,  wishes  to  adduce  further  evidence. 

15,  Sasdstra  perdlara,  where  a  person  presents  a  written  statement  of  his  grievances 
without  a  date  to  it. 

16,  AngMkardja,  where  a  person  engaged  in  a  lawsuit  speaks  hesitatingly,  and  at 
the  same  time  refers  to  some  respectable  person  for  the  truth  of  what  he  would  assert. 

17,  Ckini  Topdti,  where  a  person  acts  in  a  compulsory  manner  towards  the  people  or 
relations  of  another, 

18,  KaprthidgOy  where  a  person,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him,  refers  to  one  who 
is  dead. 

19,  Abindu  pdya,  or  the  case  of  a  breach  of  promise. 

90,  Nileb  lura,  where  the  object  of  the  lawsuit  is  for  the  recovery  of  duties,  or  any 
thing  else  a  long  time  due. 

21,  Maddt 
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SI,  MadSt  r&ketaay  when  of  two  witoesees  to  fiirour  of  any  litigating  partf)  odq  is 
not  forthcoming  at  the  time  of  trial. 

2S,  Sdmbung  w6Um  t^xr,  where  a  pereoo  prefers  a  complaint  of  a  8peet6c  nature, 
and  afterwards  superadds  other  circomstances. 

83,  Tiag'g^  perg^  where  a  person  concerned  in  a  lawsuit  remains  quiet  and 
keeps  himself  back. 

S4,  Piticha  perkdta,  where  those  engaged  in  a  lawsuit  display  rage  and  conning. 

85,  AnAra  mckaria,  where  before  a  case  is  decided,  a  constant  intercourse  is  held 
with  theJdlaahj  one  of  the  parties. 

86,  Perclidyarasi,  where  a  person  prosecuted  before  the  court  points  out  the  lore 
and  regard  which  some  great  man  has  for  him. 

27,  Eatdya  ratOy  where  a  person,  while  his  case  is  pending,  makes  presents  to  the 
J6ha. 

88,  Kas&ria  ch6iidra  mu-dda  leachatta  where  a  person  refuses  to  abide  by  the  sentence 
of  the  Jaksa. 

89,  Kat6ya  rAsa  Upaj/a,  where  a  person,  before  his  cause  is  decided,  makes  a  present 
of  something  to  the  Raja,  the  Bopdii,  and  Pangkulu. 

30,  KasMa  maiicha  permAttOy  where  a  person  denies  what  he  has  once  publicly 
declared. 

With  respect  to  the  thirty  foregoing  cases,  it  will  be  for  the  JAkta  to  consider  and 
determine  when  a  lawsuit  can,  and  when  it  cannot  be  instituted. 
XVII. 

Here  follow  eight  m<M%  cases,  vix, 

1,  Gupiia  tAbda  permAna,  where  one  of  four  persons  engaged  in  a  lawsuit,  Imng 
deputed  to  act  for  the  others,  it  af^ears  on  examination  of  the  witnesses  that  the  affair 
cannot  be  settled  with  this  one  person. 

8,  ffenUi  meng  Ian  wiring  viio,  where  a  witness  on  re-examination  gives  a  diflferent 
account  from  that  which  he  gave  when  previously  examined  by  the  JAksa.  In  such  case, 
the  JAksa  must  endeavour  to  discover  which  is  the  most  plausible  account  of  the  two. 

3,  Rawilut  tara,  where  opposition  takes  place  between  the  witnesses,  or  between 
those  whose  cause  it  is,  and  others  who  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  what  is  the  subject  of 
litigation. 

4,  BhAnittg  haiidmpuh  tbj/tty  vrhere  a  person  is  assisted  by  one  who  is  in  the  adminis* 
tration  of  justice. 

6,  Ng'Adaag  tArkoy  where,  on  a  trial  taking  place,  the  deposition  of  a  part;  diflfers 
from  the  account  previously  taken  down  by  the  Jaksa.  In  this  case,  such  party  should 
be  cast. 

6,  Ng'AUng'ga  pandayoy  when  one  takes  for  witnesses,  worthless  persons  who  cannot 
be  depended  on  or  believed. 

7,  EluAdi,  wbwe  a  person  changes,  tears,  or  makes  an  erasure  in  any  paper. 

8,  KaMsti  fabda  parlayoy  where  a  person  shamelessly  makes  free  with  what  belongs 
to  another,  who  is  neither  a  friend  nor  relation. 

XVUI. 
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XVIII.                                                                              APPENDIX 
Of  eatet  when  a  Laasutt  aaaiot  he  iiutiMeti.  1 

These  are  five  in  number,  viz.  1,  Where  the  evidence  is  not  clear ;  9,  Where  an  J"*"  l»"»* 
article  which  has  been  lost  by  one  person  is  found  in  the  poesessioo  of  another,  who 
cannot  tell  whence  he  got  it;  3,  Where  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  prodnced  by 
any  party  varies  from  that  of  the  par(ies  themselves ;  4,  Where  no  evidence  exists.  In 
this  case,  the  party  who  can  give  the  most  plausible  story  will  obtain  a  decision  in 
his  favour ;  5,  Where  the  agent  of  another  in  any  lawsuit  is  cast. 
XIX. 

A  lawsuit  will  be  instituted  with  success  under  any  of  the  five  following  circum- 
etancea,  viz. 

1,  T6ia,  where  the  dedarations  of  all  those  who  suf^rt  the  suit  are  unifonn  and 
connected. 

9,  JUi,  when  the  time  of  the  deed  or  action  b  known. 

3,  Karta^  where  the  object  of  the  suit  is  universally  allowed  to  be  good  and  just. 

S,  Sattg'dra,  where  there  is  a  readiness  to  swear  to  what  is  asserted. 

5,  Dupira,  where  probability  and  plausibility  exist. 
XX. 

Of  things  sent  by  one  person  to  another,  and  destroyed  under  circumstances  which 
admit  of  no  redress,  called  P6ncha  Sedrdra,  of  which  there  are  five  cases,  viz.  1, 
Where  it  is  occasioned  by  lightning ;  2,  When  by  the  attack  of  an  enemy ;  3,  By  being 
sunk;  4,  In  conuquence  of  an  order  from  the  Raja;  5,  By  fire comninnicated  from 
an  adjoining  house. 

xxr. 

There  are  three  things  which  from  their  baneful  nature  are  universally  deprecated^ 
and  considered  and  treated  as  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  man,  viz.     I,  Theft  ;  9,  The 
injury  which  crops  are  liable  to  sustain  from  the  depredations  of  noxious  animak ;  3, 
The  mischief  which  is  to  be  apprehended  under  water,  from  crocodiles  or  the  like. 
XXH. 
In  a  lawsuit,  the  successful  party  obtains  damages  of  tbe  one  that  is  cast.    As  ^te 
agitation  of  the  leaves  marks  the  presence  of  the  wind,  so  does  the  stir  and  noise  of 
contending  parlies  shew  the  existence  of  a  lawsuit. 
XXIII. 
There  are  two  cases  where  it  will  go  hard  with  any  party,  viz.     1,  When  a  mark 
or  proof  can  be  given,  as  well  as  evidence  produced ;  S,  Where  in  a  violent  dispute 
between  (wo  chiefs  respecting  the  boundaries  of  their  lands,  one  of  them  is  the  first  to 
bring  weapons  with  him :  such  a  one  must  be  found  guilty  and  will  be  cast.    Tbe  fine 
to    be  levied,  in  such  case,  will  according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties  be  Mte  of  the 
following:  1,  Utdma,  or  that  awarded  to  chiefr,  viz.  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand ; 
Sy  IJiada  madin,  or  that  awarded  to  those  of  an  inferior  degree,  viz.  seventy  thousand ; 
3,  Niila,  or  that  awarded  to  the  common  people,  viz.  forty-five  thousand. 
XXI7. 
Sentence  of  guilt  will  be  awarded  to  any  party  under  the  three  following  circun- 
staaces.  I,  Ck&jf» 
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1,  Ck&ya  r&smif  where  advice  has  been  received  from  the  J61aa. 

S,  Pring'ga  r&ktOf  where  the  aaBislance  of  the  oflScers  of  the  court  has  been 
received. 

S.  Andria  raksa,  where  a  case  which  has  been  decided  is  revived  at  the  iDstance  of 
the  partjr  that  was  cast,  in  consequence  of  other  people's  advice.  In  such  case,  if  the 
party  which  formerly  gained  the  suit  &il  to  appear  on  the  day  appointed  for  a  second 
trial,  they  ftUall  be  cast ;  and  in  like  manner  will  it  be  with  the  other  partj,  if  they 
fiiil  to  attend.  For  such  proceeding,  however,  the  Jalaa  shall  be  fined  fifty  thouBand. 
XXV. 

1,  WUut  sdbda  blksa  mas&bda  upaj/a,  where  a  person  sues  another  who  is  connected 
with  the  business  of  the  suit,  but  who  is  not  the  responsible  person,  and  only  from  his 
being  the  more  eligible  person  is  attacked  on  account  of  his  means.  In  each  case  the 
prosecutor  will  lose  bis  cause. 

S,  S6ka  ^pa,  where  a  person  incurs  the  obligation  of  paying  for  any  thing  he  has 
lost  or  destroyed,  and  refuses  to  do  so  according  to  a  proper  valuation  which  shall  be  - 
fixed  thereon.     In  such  case  he  shall  be  cast. 

3,  Gandia  p&li,  where  the  Jaksa  is  silenced  in  a  discussion  with  one  of  the  parties 
who  dispute  a  point  with  him.  The  Jdksa,  in  such  case,  shall  be  fi>und  guilty  and 
fined  forty  thousand. 

4,  Bhdning  maj/a  perm&not  i*  e.  if  a  thief,  who  is  pursued,  runs  into  certain 
premises,  by  a  gap  in  what,  serves  to  enclose  them,  the  proprietor  thereof  will  be  held 
reoponsible  for  one-third  of  the  amount  stolen. 

5,  Ng'dmbdga  pdti,  i.  e.  a  person  having  pursued  without  effect  a  thief  whom  he 
had  surprised  in  the  act  of  stealing,  and  the  tools  of  the  thief,  which  in  his  hurry  to 
escape  are  left  behind  are  in  the  meantime  found  in  the  bouse  of  any  one,  the  owner 
of  the  bouse  shall  be  held  guilty. 

6,  Lukita  bukli,  i.e.  the  person  in  whose  possession  thieves' tools  shall  be  found 
will  be  held  guilty  of  any  robbery  which  may,  at  the  time,  have  been  committed. 

7,  Sima  tnam&ngsa  UUa  up&ya,  i.  e.  where  a  person  pursues  a  thief  into  the  premises 
of  another,  without  acquainting  him  with  the  circumstance.  In  such  case  guilt  will 
be  attached  to  the  former. 

8,  Gdna  I6na  dmU  mdngsd  tan  wiring  kdma,  i.  e.  when  a  malicious  combination  is 
formed  to  accuse  and  prove  guilty  one  who  is  an  object  of  hatred.  The  persons  who 
BO  conspire  shall  be  held  guilty. 

XXVI. 
Of  cases  where  a  cause  will  be  lost  there  are  twenty-five  in  number,  viz. 
I,  Hina  sdksi,  where  the  witnesses  are  worthless  disreputable  persons. 
S,  Hina  sdbda,  where  a  thing  is  lost,  and  the  owner  thereof  does  not  give  informa- 
tion thereof  to  his  chief. 

3,  Hina  klina,  where  a  person  finds  a  thing  and  does  not  make  it  known. 

4,  Hina  Wang,  where  a  person  whom  another  deputes  to  act  for  him,  in  any  law- 
suit, is  deficient  in  what  is  required  of  him. 

5,  KagHndang  sdkiif  where  a  witness  produced  by  one  party  is  the  declared  enemy 
of  the  other.  6, 
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6,  Htmg'inAa  china,  where  a  person  who  has  been  robbed  geta  hold  of  the  thMves*  APPENDIX 
tools,  without  mRkin^  it  known  that  he  has  done  so.  1 

7,  Ng'edong  sdksi,  when  a  person  bring;8  Mae  witnesses  whom  he  has  mborned,  ■'"«  ^^^■ 

8,  Hak6to  sdksi,  where  the  witnesses  have  been  bribed. 

9j  Hak&dang  s&ksi,  i.  e.  where  a  person  instructs  his  witnesses  what  to  say  previoiu 
to  their  examination. 

10,  Sahda  laks&na,  i.  e.  where  a  thing  is  stolen  within  certain  pmnises,  and  a  person 
residing  therein  shall  refuse  to  concern  himself  ^about  the  matter.  Such  person  shall 
be  made  to  make  good  one-third  of  the  property  lost. 

11,  HamAtang  bubihiHf  i.  e.  where  a  perBoo  makes  one  of  his  enemy's  people  his 
agent.    Such  person  shall  be  cast. 

IS,  Sidam  waruly  i.  e.  where  persons  conc£7t  in  concealing  an  unlawfiil  pregnancy 
and  in  producing  an  abortion.  Such  persons  shall  incur  a  fine  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  each;  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  village  where  it  took  place  shall 
each  be  fined  fifty  thousand ;  and  every  person  of  the  Tillage  opposite  to  it  shall  be  fined 
twenty-fire  thousand.  All  persons,  too,  who  though  living  at  a  distance  are  still 
under  the  authority  of  the  chief  of  the  Tillage  when  the  thing  happened,  shall  be  each 
fined  four  thousand.     A  person  of  great  means  shall  be  fined  one  million. 

13,  Tataraptm  raja  pep6ti,  i.  e.  if  a  person  is  fiiund  dead  without  its  being  known 
how  he  came  by  his  death,  aothing  can  be  done;  and  it  will  rest  with  the  Raja  to 
cause  the  body  to  be  disposed  of  in  any  way  he  may  deem  proper.  If  a  CMTUpted  dead 
body,  found  in  a  certain  village,  is  first  discovered  by  people  of  another  village,  the 
whole  of  the  persons  belonging  to  the  former  shall  be  each  fined  fifty  thousand. 
Should  those  persons  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  dead  body,  they  shall  each,  in 
that  case,  be  fined  one  hundred  thousand.  If  it  is  in  a  field  where  the  dead  body  is 
discovered,  and  that  by  others  than  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  the  fine  to  be  impMed 
upon  the  latter  shall  be  one  hundred  thousand.  If  the  dead  body  is  first  discovered 
by  a  perscm  of  the  village,  and  be  immediately,  b;  sounding  an  alarm,  summ<Hi8  all 
the  people  of  that  village  to  see  and  bear  witness  thereof,  and  if  those  persons  after- 
wards, on  examination,  deny  the  lact,  the  whole  of  them  shall  be  fined  fifty  thousand. 
The  &vorable  testimony  of  thirteen  women,  however,  will  get  them  off  from  the  said 
fine. 

14,  Ng^  g'ni,  i.  e.  a  person  is  wounded  and  sounds  the  alarm :  omny  people 
quickly  repair  to  the  spot,  hut  see  no  appearance  of  any  one  by  whom  the  wound 
could  have  been  inflicted ;  presently  is  heard  the  sound  of  another  alarm,  at  a  difierent 
place,  by  persons  who  declare  they  have  just  wounded  a  thief  who  has  escaped  from 
them,  producing  at  the  same  time  proof  of  the  'bet :  in  such  case,  the  person  who  first 
sounded  the  alarm  shall  be  conudered  the  tbief.  If  there  is  found  a  person  who  has 
been  wounded  somewhere,  but  without  its  being  known  where  or  when,  and  without 
there  being  any  thing  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  his  being  a  thief^  nothing  can  be  done 
to  him. 

15,  Ang'gia  t&roy  i.  e-  a  wound  having  been  proved  to  hare  been  inflicted  by  any 
jwrty  who  has  been  prosecuted  fijr  the  same,  if  the  skin  only  is  broken,  the  fine  to  be 
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» 
XPPBtoa.    laipoMd  ihUll  be  four  tboitaftd.  If  H  Is  «  flaah  witumi,  tiw  fi^e  Bhaa  be«ig;ht  tbodsaad ; 
„'  if  a  bone  be  broken  or  sinews  cut,  forty  thousttqd :  b«t  if  the  kgury  done  to  tbe 

Jim  Uwi.    wounded  fwrty  be  of  mkk  a  aatiirc  as  to  depriTe  bin  of  the  means  of  earaln^  a  liveli- 
hood, the  offending  party  must,  in  that  tiase,  {mvide  for  Um. 

16,  If  tpenOB  wonKb  a  thief  and  oan.  Aaw  mariii  of  his  havil^  done  w  (as  a 
bloodj^  weapon),  and  if  it  has  been  done  in  the  presence  of  many  peo^e,  and  it  has 
b«aB  plainly  seen  wbhher  the  tfairf  betodt  hinwelfi  and  ui  alarm  ia  presently  sounded 
in  Ae  pfawe  to  which  tbe  thief  flfld,  and  a  person  then  declares  he  has  just  receivad 
B  wound,  such  person  ehall  be  acMonted  the  thief. 

17,  ffintb^  cAutn^Ai,  i,  e.  if  a  parson  is  ebarrrad  to  pass  tbroog^  a  viUage  With 
thieves'  tools  in  his  possession,  although  nothing  be  stolen,  that  person  shall  be 
acconnted  (be  thief. 

18,  Artrist  widia  dm  dime  lUndh,  i.  c.  die  dispatea.  at  minislBrs  with  ministera, 
priests  with  prie^,  and  jMmdRa  with  jMndiffti,  must  be  decided  acoordiag  to  th* 
WtifUuja  tamung  eng  iberta,  i.  e.  by  taking  into  cotmderaition  their  differest  di^oaitions 
knd  natures,  as  weti  u  their  pronaneis  to  fclaehoed. 

19,  TMtm  chindna^  garm  nuMia,  i.  e.  the  laiw  Cm  the  inBexibity  and  uncimngeable- 
nesB  of  its  nature)  resemUes  the  sun,  mooo,  endjwater.  Whoever  acts  in  qiposition 
to  the  law,  must  be  iound  gviltj  and  pumsbad  accordingly. 

SO,  If  any  person  be  conragecHM  enough  to  seize  or  hill  a  thie^  ha  ought  to  receivft 
It  reward  of  four  tkousand.  If  the  thief  baa  a  master,  the  latter  ooght  to  be  fined 
twenty-four  thousand. 

.  91,  If  a  pa«on  eater  a  village  at  an  impropar  hour,'  and  is  thrice  challenged  frithout 
making  any  reply,  he  shall  be  consld««d  as  a  thief.  A  penoa  ekulking  bebind  a 
dow  or  fence,  tmdmr  similar  circomatances,  shall  be  considered  in  the  same  lij^t. 

fiS,  N6jfa  ritmi,  i.  e.  a  rtspecl^a  peraon  who  may  endeavour  to  screen  a  thie^ 
itell  be  fined  agreeably  to  tbe  untdra,  viz.  one  hundred  tboosaad.  If  tbe  ddiaqwmt 
is  a  peraon  <^  the  middle  class,  he  shall  be  ined  eighty  tbenaand;  if  a  poiKni  c^  tbe 
lower  orders,  forty  thousand. 

88,  7W  matdm  nag&ra  coMpreheads  three  thiugs,  which  ar«  inimical  to  the 
trdbre  of  a  country,  via.  1,  Corrupt  judges;  9,  Breach  of  promiae  or  a^^ement; 
S,  Wigu  mginOi  i.  e.  Wh^fe  ths  Raja  or  ethers  who  are  in  authority,  inconsiderately 
dbcide  i»-  give  hasty  orders  about  any  thing,  whereby  nuch  mischief  never  foils 
tolirflow. 

94,  This  section  is  the  work  of  the  PAndita,  Pagdam  ChMe  OuArta,  and  cAutBiaa 
•even  articles,  viz.  1,  S6ria  wiguna,  i.  c.  the  Raja's  court  is  like  tbe  sun,  whoae 
Tvfblgent  rays  spread  in  all  directioas  and  penetrate  tbroi^  every  tiling.  S,  Aidm 
lAria  htat^a,  i.  e.  the  di^leasure  of  the  Raja  in  hi*  oeurt  is  like  tbe  beat  of  the 
tdo,  whicb  causes  those  who  are  exposed  to  it  to  foint  away.  3,  KasSa  trima perMyet 
i.  e.  when  sentenee^f  death  ib  passed  on  any  one  by  the  Raja  in  his  oourt,  it  must 
be  carried  into  effect,  as  in  the  ease  of  Kadurga  sang&ra,  where  a  person  commits  fomica* 
tion  or  adultery  with  any  of  &e  Raja'*  boasehold ;  (»  Kam  aUa  dnli/ia,  where  a  perGon 
forgets  hiMcir  and  wrangles  in  the  <ourt  of  the  B^t  «  SiAirm  mUAo,  when  a 
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igU  takM  place,  hy  whidi  death  or  Mvere  vomidB  are  inflitted ;  m  MaSAwm^  ^ma^    APniTDlx  '^ 
i.  e.  where  a  persoa  endeavoura  to  ruin  another,  hy  endeftTOuriiig  to  make  hn  appewr         .     , 
guiltjr ;  or  Ang'gu  pdia  s6bda,  where  a  petson,  after  receiving  a  distinct  order  iron    '""^  !**"• 
the    Raja  himself    iDcurs  blame  by  executing  it  in  a  different  manner  from  what 
he  was  told,  in  eonaaquence  of  the  adrice  of  hit  diief;  or  Joladri  kaperch^nda  loteaf 
dtpa,  i.  «.  the  efiecla  of  the  Riga'i  displaaBiire  agumt  any  one  cannot  be  tranaferred 
to  another. 

XXVII. 

I,  DindoHg  ieruban  wdng,  i.  e.  the  just  and  lawfcl  revmuea  or  dntiei,  and  no 
more,  muit  be  levied. 

5,  Qegir  kap6la,  i.  e.  where  a  person  disregards  the  prohibitiooB  of  the  Raja. 

3,  Oimiti  gmtdardsOf  i.  e.  seveinl  people  are  anembled  together,  and  one  of  diem 
happens  to  lose  something :  whoever  is  the  first  to  quit  the  party,  shall  be  coDMdered 
guilty  of  having  stolen  it;  and  if  there  is  iocontestible  evidence  of  this,  he  shall  be 
made  to  pay  two-fold. 

4,  G6ra  gitth  ng'omMrU,  i.  o.  idiere  as  nnqoalified  person  decides  'cases  trom  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  proceeding. 

0,  Wariksa  ti^u^  i.  e.  no  case  ought  to  be  settled  but  by  a  propw  and  equitable 
decision. 

6,  Yang'a  S$ig'ga  luria,  i,  e.  when  a  Ptmdite  does  not  shew  the  accustomed  reelect 
to  the  Raja.  '  * 

7,  lAman  sangiira,  i.  e.  when  a  perstm  mistakes  the  road  he  ought  to  be  put  right, 
and  not  chastised  for  any  trespass  he  may  have  made  unwktingly.       ' 

6,  TAf^ung  tAmrajp  king  iila,  i.  e.  whoever  shall  give  protection  in  his  house  to 
fornicatOTB  or  adulterers  shall  forfeit  his  property. 

0,  Tfria  kasdmng  pika,  i,  e.  where  the  wise  or  skilled  asdst,  with  ttieir  advice, 
those  who  live  by  fraud,  when  under  a  prosecution. 

to,  Bermira  mAng'un  liga^  i.  e.  where  a  person  concerned  in  a  lawsuit  whidi  has 
heta  bronght  forward,  is  in  the  habit  of  absenting  klnwelf  when  his  presmee  is 
required.     Such  person  must  be  awarded  guilty. 

II,  Damdang  tumrSpbig  kAj/oit,  i.  e.  a  person  fi<on  one  place  comes  and  lays 
daim  to  another :  the  people  of  Aa  latter  all  testify,  that  the  dainunt  has  no  right  or 
title  to  that  spot  or  place.    In  sudi  case,  tfie  said  cUinsaBt  will  be  east. 

12,  AnMka kalAman  wiAia,  i.e.  if  a  person  engaged  fai  a  lawsuit  shall  abscmd, 
tcmn  an  apprdiension  of  b«ng  cast,  ft  will  be  even  so  with  him. 

*13,  Kidang  lum^u  atmg'^al  sttdra,  i.  e.  every  p«rsoa  most  be  held  reepondble  for 
crimes  committed  or  wrong  done  by  any  one  in  their  service  or  employ. 

M,  Hatao  kina,  i.  e.  a  servant  or  dependant  of  one  perso*  haring  committed  a  fault, 
runs  for  protection  to  another,  who  when  applied  to  wiH  not  give  hho  np.  The 
persMi  who  affords  suAprotecCian,  if  proscoated,  will  be  cast. 

16,  Hang  Hug' gapraUyoy  i.  e.  a  person  who  does  not  himself  appear  befiMre  the 
oovii  in  his  own  behalf  but  leaves  his  case  to  be  managed  1^  the  officers  of  the 
courtj  shall  be  cast. 

f  8  16,  Si'iiwr 
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APPENDIX        16,  SSmbar  ltmr6piHg  iSa,  i.  e.  where  the  witneeses  produced  io  anj  case  are  persoiU 
^'         anknowD^   and  without  aDy  fixed  place  of  residence,  the  party  who  brings  them 
jftTu  Ufri.    aiiall  be  found  guilty,  or  cast,  as  the  case  may  be. 

xxvni. 

The  situatioD  and  feelings  of  those  io  feror  of  whom  sentence  is  pronounced  is 
Tiria  pr&bu  t&ru  I6la.  I^rta  signifies  water,  the  qualities  of  which  are  clearness,  and 
a  disposition  to  proceed  straight  forward,  which  nothing  will  check  or  orerconie. 
Those  who  are  thus  like  -  unto  water,  let  them  be  ever  so  humble  and  poor,  ahall  not 
bil  to  be  successful  in  any  cause  in  which  they  may  be  engaged.  The  lowly,  who  are 
thus  successful,  shall  have  as  much  cause  to  rejoice  as  the  rich  (pr6bu),  who  are  the 
reverse,  shall  have  to  be  depressed.  The  former  resemble  a  stately  tree  (tarm), 
whose  base  and  roots  are  great  and  spreading,  with  fi-agrant  blossoms  and  many 
creepers  (l&laj  to  entwine  and  support  it. 

XXIX. 

Ch&itdra  katamhkan  b&da,  i.  e.  the  situation  or  state  of  one  against  whom  sentence  has 
been  pronounced,  however  great  he  may  be,  is  like  the  moon  when  obscured  by 
clouds :  like  her,  his  counleuaace  is  overcast  and  gloomy. 

S,  Andmon  dMa^  i.  e.  a  person  engaged  in  a  lawsuit,  who  shall  change  his  outward 
appearance,  shall  be  cast.- 

5,  Perch&ng^ga  anguddnOy  i.  e.  if  one  of  the  wise  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  inva. 
lidating  the  evidence  of  his  adversaries,  make  any  alteration  in  the  disposition  of  bis 
house  or  premises,  he  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  condemned. 

4,  jlnd&hapenjaag^ga  amoyong^  i.  e.  one  of  the  wise  who  has  instituted  a  suit,  and 
becoming  himself  sick  at  the  time  appointed  for  trial,  shall  foil  to  make  known  whether 
he  wishes  the  business  to  be  settled  or  postponed,  shall  lose  his  suit. 
,     5,  Anddka  kitiran,  t,  e.  if  such  party  shall  fail  to  appear  when  summoned,  be  will 
be  cast,  even  should  he  be  otherwise  in  the  right. 

6,  AmbdU  mUka  amigantdka,  i.  e.  a  person  who,  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands, 
shall  seize  the  properly  of  another,  in  payment  of  a  debt  due  to  him,  shall  be  hrid 
responsible  for  the  same. 

7,  SUi  iinab'la,  i.  e.  if  a  person,  in  search  of  any  thing  be  has  lost,  shall  enter  a 
different  village  to  that  to  which  he  belongs,  without  giving  due  notice  to  the  chief 
thereof,  he  shall  be  held  responsible  for  any  misdeed  which  may  at  the  time  have  been 
committed,  and  if  any  thing  impcwtant,  be  shall  be  made  to  pay  two-fold. 

8,  Ang'rika  mdj/a,  i-  e.  a  person  who,  being  in  company  with  a  thief,  receives  a 
hurt  or  injury  fiiim  persons  while  in  the  act  of  apprehending  him,  cannot  obtain 


9,  Kabrana  pdli,  i.  e.  a  person  who  accuses  another,  and  is  himself  the  more  guilty 
of  the  two,  shall  he  condemned. 

10,  Palra  lahdna  amdng'un  satmdla,  i.  e.  a  person  who,  in  order  to  get  something 
which  is  not  his  own,  shall  alter  what  is  written  in  any  paper,  must  be  condemned. 

11,.  Kab&li  t&ra,  i.  e.  a  person  who  superadds  in  court  something  which  he  urges 
with  violeoce,  shall  be  condemned. 

12, 
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12,  Kittran  tning'gen  kA^on,  i.  e.  one  person  sendg  anoQier  to  demand  payment  of    appendix 

a  debt  which  U  disaTowed,  a  lawsuit  ensuing,  ir  be  who  tent  tbe  other  to  denuad        1, 

payment  has  no  other  evidence  to  produce  but  that  person,  he  shall  be  cast.  ''■**»  t'w*- 

13,  Mdntra  kachung  I4ka,  i.  e.  if  a  person  engaged  in  a  lawsuit  produces,  for  tbe 
second  time,  before  tbe  court,  a  paper  which,  on  examination,  appears  to  be  written 
in  a  di&rent  hand  firom  what  it  was  before,  although  the  purport  io  both  cases  be 
exactly  the  same,  the  person  who  produced  Sucfa  paper  shall  be  cast. 

H,  SangndgaanuarUingtatanpattMwmgAng'tUedkantirkaf  i.e.  a  person,  such  as  a 
M&atri  or  BopMt^  deputes  another  to  act  for  bim  in  a  lawsuit :  the  person  so  deputed 
has  no  authority  to  produce  of  his  having  been  so.  If  the  cause  is  lost,  the  person 
who  deputed  the  other  cannot  bring  it  forward  again. 

15,  Kapuiung^aa  pikulan,  i.  e.  if  the  witnesses  of  a  person  engaged  in  a  lawsuit, 
shall  leave  him  and  go  to  his  adversary,  the  former  shall  be  cast. 

16,  Prdfa  IcobMi  miardaf  i.  e.  when  the  circumstapces  of  a  case  which  one  person 
brings  forward  are  contradicted  ^  those  wbo  hove  an  opportunity  of  knowing  them, 
the  former  shall  be  condemned. 

17,  Bermara  amri  sari,  i-  e.  if  a  person  to  whom  another  is  indebted  shall  on  the 
BUpposition  of  inability  to  dischargetbe  debt  proceed  to  seize  the  property  of  that  other, 
without  previously  demanding  payment  of  the  debt,  be  shall  be  cast.  ' 

18,  Sima  amot  amam&ngsa  tmtwir  ring  bayO)  i.  e.  a  person  in  office,  wbo  exceeds 
his  authority,  ought  to  be  condemned. 

19,  Kruaang  tindung'an  peradt,  i.  e.  if  a  person  whose  cause  is  good,  and  whose 
evidence  is  complete  and  satis&ctory,  shall  insist  upon  a  severe  punishment  against  bis 
adversary,  he  shall  be  cast. 

90,  Gabus  boten  ng'lem,  i.  e.  when  stolen  goods  are  discovered,  the  Raja  ought  to 
cause  them  to  be  restored  to  whom  they  belong. 

51,  Guwata  Samirdna,  i.  e.  those  who  conceal  the  wife  or  children  of  anotho-,  ought 
to  be  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  Raja.  ^-'"^ 

52,  SMtmg  tUebu  ^an,  i.  e.  if  tbe  relations  of  one-  whose  guilt  is  manifest  shall 
apply  to  have  the  punishment  awarded  transferred  to  a  substitute,  they  shall  b« 
condemned. 

53,  Apitra  tna  perchd^,  i.  e.  a  person  obtains  permission  from  the  Raja  to  proceed 
against  another,  and  afterwards,  from  some  consideration,  neglects  to  do  so,  while 
that  other,  in  the  meantime,  appears  before  the  Raja  and  declares  his  innocence  of 
what  is  alleged  against  him,  stating  that,  if  he  were  guilty,  his  chief  would  not  have 
-felled  to  bring  bim  forward :  in  such  case,  the  former  shall  be  condemned. 

54,  PervPata  br^umtarot  i.  e.  if  a  person  is  found  guilty  of  circulating  fidse  rep<Mls, 
or  of  magnifying  any  piece  of  intelligence,  so  as  to  create  a  great  alarm  in  the  country, 
and  put  all  the  pei^le  in  a  ferment,  be  shall  be  fined  four  hundred  and  four  thousand. 
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APFBfDix    ABSTRACT  ^  fDfTU!  0/ fl«  LAWS  oAncA,  meet)riuigtothelraiititmitftheJmmt,tt€re 

l  iajbrxe  agahut  Ae  mkabkimU,  previom  I*  lie  suppoud  anieal  of  Aji  Sain. 

■***"  ''^'  (CoUected  by  Mr.  Mibdlekoop.) 

OATHS 
Were  ataniitered  hj  repeating  certain  wordt  after  the  Priest,    teconpuiied  hj 

a  motion  of  the  head  and  beiy,  the  hands  being  folded. 
ORDINARY  FINES. 
Were  levied  aeeeediag  to  the- fbUomng  gntdatioM. 
When  a  •ubordiaete  or  petty  chiei^  who  bad  people  twder  htm,  eoBMitted  a  criaM 

the  fine  waa ., 5tahit* 

The  ddeat  ion  of  a  Pri»ce 5 

The  son  of  a  chief S| 

A  Prince  at  Radm  without  emplojrnMit 1 1 

A  Jtfifnntor  Aa^^aholdiaga  pablie  ofiee  and  traasactiiig  pttbtic  dut/ 5 

A  Menak  or  Rang^a  restricted  from  the  perforroaoce  of  public  duty 1{ 

A  Memak  or  Rang'ga  who  adnuaistered  a  tniRll  track  of  oooirtry 1 

ChUdrea  of  a  diief  Jimg'ga  or  Maiak S^ 

Ad  amhawador  (ordiaary)  of  ^  Prince  or  prineipal  chief 3|- 

An  ambaaMdor  extraordinary 1| 

Children  of  the  above I 

AmalesubJMt J| 

A  ftmale «iib|eet  ...f. 1 

Persons  having  forfeited  their  right  of  liberty  through  nHBdemeaaors,  and  tlm 
becan*  depeadast  upoo  another,  pay  fifty  pichu.  , 

All  the  above  fines  might  be  paid  in  money,  goodi,  gold,  silver,  horaeB,  bu&kMe, 
and  otber  aaoeBBaiy  artides. 

THEFT  AND  ROBBERY. 

A  free  lubject  having  oonraitted  a  robbery,  be  was  delivered  «p  (on  detection) 
to  the  chief  or  tribaaal  of  the  place  to  wfaicb  he  belonged;  and  if  anwilling  to  restore 
the  stolen  goods,  or  unable  to  pay  the  value,  be  was  to  be  delivered  over  to  tke 
person  ivfaotn  he  had  robbed,  and  made  to  serra  hia  ae  a  boadsaBa :  but  no  claim 
whatever  was  enfccaed  upon  the  wife  or  cbikbreu,  who  did  not,  on  this  aecomt, 
fbrieit  their  liberty.  It  was,  however,  lawful  to  deprive  a  thief  of  fais  life  wh^ 
eingbt  in  Aa  act.' 

When  a  robbeey  was  comaMtted  by  a  person  in  a  state  of  eenritude,  the  profirietor 
at  Boeh  persoB^  wrvtess  was  bouMl  to  pay  die  value  of  the  stelen  property,  or 
to  deltrer  the  pwsen  over  to  die  injured  party;  bnt  oa  being  caught  ia  the  feet, 
and  tba  tfaief  being  pvt  to  death,  tfae  proprietor  was  ae  fmrther  lialife. 

Robberies 

*  Tbe  IwptT  here  alluded  to  <i  tbe  coId  of  PaUmbtng,  ibbteqnentlj  introdaced  bf  Raden  Pelah,  ia  coDSequeoce 

of  bli  conneziOD  with  Paltmbang.    Itice  appear!  to  bare  been  tbe  principal  medium  of  exchaogr  previontljr  to 

thii  period,     t^epicliit  it  a  small  tin  coin,  of  which  two  hundred  nuike  a  viitg,  and  ttventj-eigtit  teanii  an 

equal  in  ralne  to  a  Spaniih  dollar. 
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If  «ue  or  noM  rtolen  bulbleee  were  killed  in  or  near  a  vlltage,  and  suffloieat  praof 
tiiereof  adduced  bylfae  owner,  Av  vyioge  ^noplv  were  cMdenmed-to'ptytbevaltw 
tif  stich  Btolen  cattle^  anlms  they  produeed  the  thief  or  tiiievei. 
HOMICIDE  AND  MURDER. 

A  ftee  person  who  killed  a  male  depeadEintj  was  punished  by  a  fins  of  two  a»A 
a  half  tahib,-  one  who  killed  a  female  dependant  was  fined  three  and  a  hatf  MUb. 

If  in  an  afiray  between  two  free  persons  Ae  one  killed  the  other,  and  the  offender 
was  seized  in  die  act,  he  could  be  put  to  death  by  the  relations  or  frietids  of 'fte 
deceased  >,  but  if  he  succeeded  in  taking  reftige  wiUi  the  bend  of  a  vilhge,  he  WM 
only  liable  to  a  fine  of  fire  takUi  if  the  deceased  was  a  mele,  and  three  and  A  inSt 
lahib  if  a  female. 

When  a  prinee,.  cfaie^  or  petty  chief  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  sut^eets,  (he 
party  was  punished  by  death,  for  hating  killed  his  superior. 

But  a  prince  or  head  chief  had  the  right  to  deprive  fai3  subjects  of  their  lires 
whenever  he  chose,  though  when  one  of  their  eons,  either  a  Mataky  Sang'gay  or  other 
chief,  pat  to  death  a  free  person  or  dependBnt,"be  was  bound  to  pay  to  the  friends 
or  master  of  the  deceased  two  and  a  half  UMbf  besides  a  fine  for  a  male  person 
five,  end  for  a  female  three  and  thre^  quarters  tahiis.  These  persons  were  not 
liable  to  be  put  to  death,  although  caught  in  the  fact. 

In  case,  however,  that  a  prince  or  chief  caused  to  be  put  to  death  a  dependant 
who  was  not  guilty  of  any  ofience  fbr  which  he  deserved  ^h  punishment,  the 
prince  or  chief  was  bound  to  make  good  half  of  the  estimated  value  of  the 
deceased  property,  beside  being  condemned  to  servitude,  and  a  fine  of  ten  UAiU. 

Amok  being  cried,  it  was  lawful  fbr  every  one  to  destroy  such  as  ran  amok',  but 
in  the  event  of  its  being  a  &lse  alarm,  and  any  one  was  killed  by  the.  crowds  the 
person  that  exclaimed  amok  was  liable  to  be  fined. 

In  a  crowd  or  assemblage  of  people,  if  a  dispute  ran  so  high  that  one  party  was 
killed  in  the  affray,    and  lay  dead  on  the  ground,  the  offending  party  was  exempt 
from  fine,  but  punished  by  the  princ«  according  to  the  rircumstances  of  the  case. 
ADULTERY. 

A  man  having  received  information  that  his  wife  had  committed  adultery,  was 
restricted  from  believing  it,  even  if  he  was  told  by  credible  persons^  unless  he 
found  ber  in  the  act ;  be  might  then  deprive  her  of  life.  If  she  escaped,  however, 
and  concealed  herself  among  her  friends  and  neighbonrs,  it  was  not  lawful  to 
put  her  to  death ;  bat  on  complaint  being  made  by  her  husband,  she  was  prosecuted 
and  punished  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 

A  man  found  guilty  of  adultei^  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  ten  lahUs^  and'the  woman  to 
the  same.  Being  unable  to  discharge  the  sum,  they  were  transferred  to  the  servitude 
of  another,  who  was  willing  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  fine,  which  was  then  given 
to  the  husband  of  the  adultress. 
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APPniDDC         ^Q  fidaltress  causing  ber  huabBod  to  be  pat  to  dmtli  wks  also  to  suffiar  death. 

'  A.  man  having  run  away  with  the  wife  of  another,   on  her  being  eeized  by  ber 

J«nn  law*,  busband  at  their  abode,  both  parties  could  be  put  to  death ;  but  if  they  were  not 
discovered  for  a  length  of  time,  during  which  tbej  kept  tfaemseWes  quiet  and  had 
begotten  children,  the  adulterer  waa  oaly  liable  to  pay,  as  well  tot  himself  aa  tat 
the  woman,  a  fine  of  ten  tahiU.  He  was,  however,  bound  to  forfeit  the  half  of 
the  childreo  so  begotten  fS>r  the  benefit  of  the  lawful  husband,  to  whom  th^  were 
transferred  in  servitude. 

DIVORCE. 
Lawfully  married  persons  wishing  to  separate  from  each  other,  each  retook  the 
property  brought  at  the  marriage,  and  an  equal  division  was  made  of  what  had 
been  gained  since  the  marriage.  This  included  the  children;  the  eldest  waa  always 
to  remain  with  the  mother,  the  second  with  the  father.  After  the  separation  en 
the  decease  of  either,  the  whole  effects  were  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  those 
children  who  at  the  separation  had  come  to  the  share  of  the  deceased;  but  they 
were  also  obliged  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  whatever  the  same  might  amount 
to.  When  the  number  of  children  was  unequal,  the  odd  one  was  to  foil  to  the 
■hare  of  the  wife;  but  such  as  were  imperfect  or  deformed  were  excluded  firooi 
the  division,  and  maintained  by  both  parties. 
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PROCLAMATION. 

FoK  the  satisfiwstioD  of  tbe  inhabitants  and  people  of  Java,  the  blowing  provisions    APP^IX 

are  made  public,  in  testimony  of  the  wncere  digposition  of  the  British  Go?emment  to        1 

promote  their  proaperitj  and  welfere.  The  refusal  of  their  late  Government  to  treat  ProdBmtkwi. 
tor  their  interests,  although  disabled  b;  the  events  of  war  from  affording  them  any 
further  protection,  has  rendered  the  consequent  establishment  of  the  British  authority 
VDCondKional.  But  an  English  Goremnmnt  does  not  require  the  articles  of  a 
capitulation  to  impose  those  duties  which  are  prompted  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  a 
beneficent  disposition.  The  people  of  Java  are  exhorted  to  consider  their  new  con- 
nection with  England  as  founded  in  principles  of  mutual  advantage,  and  to  be 
conducted  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  affection. 

Providence  has  brought  to  tbem  a  protecting  and  benevolent  GovemniMit;  they  will 
cheerfully  perform  the  reciprocal  duties  of  allegiance  and  attachment. 

1.  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  Java  will  be  entitled  to  tbe  same  general  privileges 
as  are  enjoyed  by  the  natunil-bom  subjects  of  Great  Britain  in' India,  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  now  exist,  or  may  hereafter  be  {Mwided,  respecting  residence  in  apy  of 
the  Honourable  Company's  territories. 

S.  They  will  have  the  same  privilege  and  freedom  of  trade  to  and  with  all  countries 
to  the  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  also  with  His  Majesty's  European 
dominions,  as  are  possessed  by  natural-bom  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 
-  3.  Dutch  gentlemen  will  be  eligible  to  all  offices  of  trust,  and  will  enjoy  tbe 
confidence  of  Gov«-nment,  according  to  their  respective  characters,  conduct,  and 
talents,  in  commoa  with  British-bom  subjects. 

4.  The  vexatious  system  of  monopoly,  which  is  understood  to  have  her«tofi»« 
prevailed,  in  some  instances  to  an  oppressive  and  inconvenient  extent,  will  be  revised, 
and  a  more  beneficial  and  politic  principle  of  administration  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, as  toon,  and  to  such  extent,  as  full  information  on  the  subject  can  be 
obtained,  as  established  usage  and  habit  may  admit,  and  as  may  be  consistent  with  a 
due  regard,  to  the  health  and  morals  of  tbe  people. 

5.  The  Dutch  laws  will  remain  provisionally  in  force,  under  the  modifications  which 
'will  be  hereinafter  expressed,  until  the  pleasure  of  the  supreme  authorities  in  England 
slull  be  known;  «nd  it  is  conceived  that  no  material  alteration  therein  is  to  be 
apprehended. 

The  modifications  to  be  now  ad(q)ted  are  the  following. 

First.  Neither  torture  nor  mutilation  shall  make  part  of  any  sentence  to  be  pronounced 
against  criminals. 

g  Secondly. 
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APPENDIX  Secondly.  Wheo  a  British-born  subject  ie  convicted  of  any  ofience,  no  punishment 
shall  be  awarded  against  him,  more  severe  than  would  be  inflicted  bj  the  laws  of 
PractKmAiiciD.  England  for  the  same  crime.  And  in  case  of  doubt  concerning  the  penalty  by  English 
taw,  reference  shall  be  made  to  the  Honorable  the  Recorder  of  Prince  of  Waleti' 
Island,  whose  report  shall  be  a  safficient  warrant  £»■  awarding  the  penalty  stated  by 
him  to  be  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England.  No  sentence  against  any  Britisb-bom 
subject,  for  any  crime  or  misdemeantw,  shall  be  carried  into  execution,  until  a  report 
shall  have  been  made  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Thirdly.  No  sentence  of  death  a|^in»t  any  person  whateMT  ahall  be  canied  lafo 
Wecution,  until  report  shall  have  been  made  to  the  iJeutenaBt  Governor. 

'  Fourthly.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  will  ^ve  tbe  power  of  remitting,  moderating, 
or  confiraiiag,  all  penalties;  excepting  inoonsidendjle  fines,  sboft  uaprisonment,  or 
slight  corporal  pUDi^ment. 

Fifthly,  British>bern  subjects  sh^l  be  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dutoh 
tribunals  and  to  the  Dutch  laws  in  all  cases  of  civil  complaint  or  demands,  whether 
they  be  plaintiG^  or  defendants. 

Sixthly.  All  British-born  subjects  aballba  subject  to  th«  regulaUeoB  of  police,  and 
to  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  charged  with  the  executioB  thereof  and  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  and  of  public  tranquillity  and  security. 

Seventhly.  All  persons  beloaguig  to  or  attached  to  the  anny,  who  are  by  their  eon* 
dition  subject  to  military  law,  shall,  for  the  present,  be  tried  for  any  crimes  they  nay 
oommit  only  by  courts  martial,  ualees  sent  by  the  military  authmrities  to  civil  courts. 

Eighthly.  It  being  necessary  in  all  eountries  that  a  power  should  ejdst  of  ibrming 
regulations  in  the  nature  of  legislative  provisions,  adopted  to  change  of  circumstances 
or  to  meet  any  emergency  that  may  arise,  and  the  great  distance  of  the  British 
authorities  in  Europe  rendering  it  expedient  that  tbe  said  power  should,  for  the 
present,  reside  in  some  accessiUe  quarter,  it  is  declared,  that  the  Lieutenant  Govemw 
shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  pass  such  legislative  regutatiooB,  as  on  delibera- 
tion, and  after  due  consultation  and  advice,  may  appoar  to  him  indispensibly  necessary, 
and  that  they  shall  have  the  full  force  of  law.  But  tbe  same  shall  be  immediately 
reported  to  the- Governor  General  in' Council  in  Bengal,  tocher  witti  (be  Lieutenant 
Governor's  reasons  for  passing  the  said  regulation  and  any  represeatations  that  may 
have  been  submitted  to  him  against  tbe  same ;  and  tbe  regulations  so  passed  will  be 
confirmed  or  disallowed  by  the  GoverfMr  General  in  Couneil  with  the  shortest  possible 
delay.  The  mode  in  which  the  Lieutenant  Goventor  shall  be  nstfisted  with  advice  will 
hereafter  be  made  known,  and  such  regulations  will  hereafter  be  framed  as  may  be 
thought  more  conducive  to  the  prompt,  pure,  and  iiqpartial  adrntaistratioD  of  justice, 
civil  and  crimiaal. 

Regulations  respecting  the  p^>er  currency,  as  well  as  the  rdative  value  (d"  coiu 
circulating  in  Java,  will  be  published  in  a  separate  paper  of  this  date. 
Done  at  Molenvliet,  the  IlthS^teoaber,  1811. 

By  Uu  Excellency  tbe  Gdveniw  General  of  British  India. 

(SignedJ       MINTO. 
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REGULATION, 

A.  D.    1814, 

PASSED  BY  THE  HONOURABLE  THE  LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR  IN  COUNCIL, 

On  the  nth  of  Februan/  1814, 

FOB  THE  MORE  EFFBCTUAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICB 

IK  Tax 
PROVINCIAL  COURTS  OF  JAVA. 

Th£  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  being  deeply  impressed  witfa    appdidix 

the  necessity  of  framing  one  adequate,  impartial,  and  consistent  code,  for  the  prompt        1 

and  equitable  adminbtration  of  justice,  in  the  provincial  courts  of  this  Island,  with  a 
view  to  ^ive  to  all  ranks  of  people  a  due  knowledge  of  their  rights  and  duties,  and  to 
ensure  to  them  an  enjoyment  of  the  most  perfect  security  of  person  and  property, 
has  been  pleased  that  the  following  regulation  be  enacted ;  which,  by  assuming  as 
its  baaia,  rather  the  ancient  usages  and  institutions  of  the  Javans,  than  any  n^w 
innovations  founded  on  European  systems  of  internal  government,  may  con6dently  be 
expected  to  be,  at  once,  the  most  pleasing  to  them,  and  the  best  adapted  to  the 
existing  state  of  tbeir  society. 

1.  The  Resident  shall  be  the  Chief  Judge  and  Magistrate  in  his  districts;  but  the  ^o*  of  4k 
administration   of   police  and   justice,    in  the  towns    of  Balavia,    Stmartmg,    and 
Svrab&^aj  shall,  as  heretofore,  be  entrusted  to  the  particular  Magistrates  and  other 
officers  appointed  by  Government  for  those  places. 

S.  The  Bopatis,  or  chicfe  of  districts,  and  all  other  public  officers,  who  may  be  OftbeBopiUt. 
retained  to  carry  on  the  duties  of  this  department,  are  placed  under  the  immediate 
authority  and  controul  of  the  Resident  himself  or  of  his  Deputy  duly  empowered  by 
him.    These  various  duties,  whether  relative  or  direct,  will  be  clearly  defined  in 
the  course  of  the  following  sections. 

S.  To  render  more  easy  the  attainment  of  justice,  and  to  carry  on  better  the  Sab«diuiejn' 
general  police  of  the  countiy,  a  subordinate  jurisdiction  shall  be  constituted  in  the  fonned. 
following  manner. 

4.  The  Residency  shall  be  divided  into  such  number  of  districts,  as  extent  of  land,  DH*ion  of  the 
population,  former  custom,  or  other  circumstances  may  render  necessary.     Elach  DutrkuJ 

of  these  shall  be  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  Bopati,  or  native  chief,  with  such  an 
establishment,  as  being  deemed  by  the  Resident  adequate  to  the  purpose,  and  by  him 
submitted  to  Government,  shall  have  received  their  sanction. 

5.  These  districts,  again,  shall  be  subdivided  into  divisions,  the  extent  .and  limits  P'^J^^^ 
of  each  of  which  will  be  clearly  marked  out  and  made  known.     Their  size  must,  of 

course,  entirely  depend  on  the  greater  or  less  propinquity  of  the  villages  they  contain, 

and  on  the  more  or  less  numerous  population  by  -  which  these  are  inhabited ;  but, 
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An>ENDIx     generally  speaking,  no  diviuon  shall  be  less  than  ten,  or  more  than  twenty  square 

1         miles  in  extent.    It  must  also  be  obserreil,  that  the  limits  fif  the  division  folloir  those 

or  the  villages;  it  being  quite  contrary  to  a  system  of  good  police,  that  inhabitants 

of  the  same  place  should  be  subject  to  different  authorities. 

statioaiaf  6.  In  each  division  there  shall  be  fixed  a  station  of  police,  to  which  shall  be 

^  '^'  appointed  a  competent  officer,  with  such  number  of  inferior  MatUm,  Peons,  &c.  as 

shall  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  various  duties  allotted  to  his 

office,  and  the  due  maintenance  of  the  tranquillity  of  his  division. 

Meaidt  a(  villa-      7.  In  each  village  there  shall  be  a  Head-man  (whether  recognized  under  the  name 

'**'  of  Pctittg'gi,  Balcal,  Lttrah,  &twu,  Maiuhr,  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  custom  of 

the  country),  to  be  freely  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  Itself  from  among 

themselves;  the  only  requisites  on  the  part  of  Government  being,  that  he  actually 

reside  and  hold  land  in  it.     Should  anjr  of  these  be  found  unfit  to  carry  on   their 

respective  duties,  or  other  good  objection  arise  to  their  being  continued  in  the  posts 

tbey  hold,   a  representation   to  such  efl^t  will  be  made  by  the  Resident   to   the 

Villagers,  who  will  accordingly  proceed  to  the  nomination  of  some  other  person,  who, 

if  approved  of  by  the  Resident,  shall  then  receive  hia  confirmation. 

Tbdr  ratpoiul-       8.  These  Head-men  shall,  in  every  respect,  be  considered  as  the  representatives  of 

'''  the  villages,  and  shall  be  held  responsible  for  all  such  acts  committed  within  them,  as 

SM  justi;  under  that  controuling  and  preventive  power  vested  in  them  by    their 

fellow  inhabitants.  . 

Of  thdr  dec-       9.  This  mode  of  election  and  consequent  power,  it  must  be  observed,  are  no  new 

introductions,  but  subsist  in  immemorial  usage,  and  their  nature  and  limits  are  well 

understood  by  the  Javane  throughout  the  Island. 

Ehitles of  Heads       10.  The  Heads  of  villages  will  receive  and  carry  into  execution  all  such  orders  as 

government,  either  directly  by  the  Resident,'or  through  tbe  medium  of  the  Bopdtis  and 

officers  of  divisions,    may  be  pleased  to  issue  to  them  ;  and  tbey  will  furnish,  at  all 

times,  such  oral  or  written  information  as  may  be  required  from  them. 

folice  duties.      ^  H.  The  care  of  the  police,  in  their  respective  villages,  shall  be  entrusted  to  their 

charge ;  and  for  the  due  preservation  of  peacci  tbe  prevention  of  offences,  and  tbe 

discovery  and  arrest  of  offenders,  they  are  required  to  be  particularly  careful  that  a 

sufficient  night  watch  be  regularly  maintained.    For  thb  purpose  they  are  authorized 

to  require  each  of  tbe  male  inhabitants  to  take  bis  turn  in  the  performance  of  this 

duty ;  and,  at  any  time,   to  call  on  all  to  aid  in  the  pursuit  and  apprehension  of 

offenders,  or  to  execute  generally  any  of  tbe  other  duties  that  may  occur. 

ProperHT  ito-        IS.  The  Heads  of  Villages  will  also  be  held  responsible  for  the  anfount  of  all 

of  propvtr.      property  belonging  to  travellers,  which  may  be  lost  within  their  villages,  provided 

however  that  tbe  same  shall  have  been  placed  under  their  charge ;  and  they  are  required 

to  tak&charge  Qf  all  travellers'  property  which  may  be  brought  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

^«eriotto-       i3_  They  are  directed  to  keep  a  register  of  all  persons  under  their  authority, 

of  birthi,'         describing  the  name,  age,  country,  occupation,  size,  and  appearance  of  each  individual^ 

'    ''       with  any  other  remarks  tlwt  may  be  deemed  necessary.    Tbey  will  also,  with  tbe 

assistance. 
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BBUBtaoce  of  tbe  Tillage  Priest,  form  a  register  of  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,    ApraNDUC 
which  occur  within  their  jarisdiction.  1 

14.  These  will  be  drawn  up  every  six  months,  according  to  forms  to  be  fomished  to  ^vii«>tobepr«- 
them  hy  the  Resident.    A  copy  of  eat^  will  be  retained  in  the  village,  and  another 

will  be  forwarded  to  the  police  officer  of  the  station,  to  be  kept  by  him  as  records,  and 
to  furnish  the  grounds  of  such  reports  as  be  may  be  called  on  to  give  in. 

15.  Whenever  a  stranger  arrives  for  the  purpose  of  settling  in  a  village,  or  any  one  NetraetUmor 
of  its  former  inhabitants  abacoods,  the  head  of  it  is  required  to  furnish  immediately  to  ^^^. 

the  Officer  of  the  Division  a  detailed  account  of  the  particulars  relative  to  ather 
circumstance ;  who  will  accordingly  take  such  measures  for  the  apprehension  or  pursuit 
of  either,  or  forward  such  iatelligence  to  his  superiors,  as  the  case  may  require. 

16.  Any  person  producing  the  express  permission  of  the  Resident,  shall  be  allowed  When  to  be  ■!• 
to  settle  in  a  village;  but  without  this,  or  unless  he  can  procure  two  respectable  toMtw. 
inhabitants  to  become  securities  for  his  good  behaviour,  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to 

do  so. 

17.  As  well  Heads  of  Yillages  as  Officers  of  Divisions  are  required  to  keep  a  Vigiluce  ud 
watchful  eye  upon  all  new  settlers,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  their  several  characters,  ^t^^Tci" 
from  their  former  places  of  abode ;  and  to  observe,  most  particularly,  the  conduct  of  '''^- 

auch  individuals  as  have  no  ostensible  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  They  will,  too, 
follow  vigilantly  the  motions  of  armed  persons,  preventing  them,  as  much  as  they  can, 
from  travelling  together  in  large  bodies ;  and  as  &r  as  may  be  practicable,  they  ought 
to  hinder  individuals  of  every  description,  but  most  especially  such  as  are  armed  with 
spears,  swords,  &c.  ft^m  travelling  at  all  after  eight  o'clock  at  night. 

18.  After  this  hour,  they  are  authorized  to  stop,  and  detain  in  their  custody  till  the  To  ttop  impi- 
dezt  morning,  all  such  persons  as  may,  by  having  with  them  more  than  usual  property,  tnd  hon^an 
or  in  any  other  way,  justly  give  grounds  for  suspicion.     But  on  a  summary  examina-  '*n<'^ui8tlKiD. 
tion,  should  nothing  further  appear  againt  them,  (hey  must  on  no  account  keep  them  . 
detained  beyond  eight  oVlock  the  next  morning ;    nor  ought  detention  at  all  to 

take  place,  if  the  account  they  first  give  of  themselves  be  deemed  satisfactory. 

19.  Should  any  thing  further  appear  against  them  by  complaint  or  otherwise,  they  Fortber  dinc- 
will  then  be  proceeded  with  as  with  other  accused  persons,  relative  to  whom  directions  *'"'"' 

will  be  given  in  a  subseqnent  section. 

SO.  In  the  above  case,  only,  it  is  competent  to  the  Officers  of  Police  to  apprehend  Not  to  >ppre. 
any  person  of  their  own  authority,  unless  detected  in  the  actual  perpetration  of  crime ;  cue*  of  their 
or  to  release  any  person  once  apprehended.  '""  Mtboriiy, 

21.  It  having  been  represented,  that  though  when  the  inhabitants  are  settled  in  Of  out-KiUiui 
one  place,  in  habitations  contiguous  to  each  other,  tbe  duty  of  the  Head  of  a  Village  "  *"' 
becomes  easy  of  execution,  yet  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  perform  it 
adequately,  when,  from  caprice  or  other  cause,  an/ of  its  members  are  allowed  to  leave 
the  main  part,  or  disa,  to  go  and  reside  in  lonely  and  remote  spots,  forming  thereby 
email  settlements  of  two  or  three  cottages  only  together,  termed  dukta,  which  being  neces- 
sarily from  their  distance  without  the  guard  ofnight  watches,  &c  must  frequently  become 
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liable  to  be  attacked  and  plundered,  or  more  often,  | 

controul,  will  themselves  form  the  resort  and  shelter  of  robbers  and  other  abandoned 
characters ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  not  being  wished  to  repress  too  much  this  out- 
settling,  as  bjrjthe  creation  of  new  villages  (which  must  owe  their  formation  to  each 
'      small  beginnings),  a  great  part  of  the  land,  at  preeent  waste,  may  be  brought  into 
cultivation ;  it  is  ordered,  that  the  following  be  the  line  of  conduct  to  be'observed  ni 
these  cases. 
How  to  Kga-      29.  The  Head  of  a  Tillage  diall,  in  every  instance,  report  to  the  Officer  of  DIrision 
when  such  an  out-settlement  takes  place ;  who  shall  then  proceed  to  the  spot,  and 
fbrming  a  committee  of  three  Heads  of  Villages  (not  to  include  Ihe  one  in  which  the 
circumstance  has  occurred}  shall  judge  whether  or  not  it  be  expedient,  fur  the  beneBt 
of  agricuhore,  to  permit  its  continuance,  and  measures  shall  be  taken  accordingly. 
If  the  new  settlement  be  allowed  to  remain,  a  -vigilant  eye  must  be  kept  over  its  in&nt 
state,  both  by  the  Officer  of  Division  and   Head  of  the  neighbouring  Village;  and 
when  it  shall  have  grown  to  a  size  that  may  admit  of  this,  it  ought  to  be  separated 
from  the  authority  of  the  mother  village,  and  a  similar  constitution  be  bestowed  on  it. 
Oeoana  dntlM      83.  It  is  the  doty  of  Heads  of  Villages,  generally,  to  preserve  tranquillity,  as  &r 
ViU^ttk****     ®s  tfieir  antfcority  eirtends;'  to  obey  zealously  the  orders  of  their  superiors,  to  furnish 
every   usefnl  information,  and  in  short  to  contribute,    all  in  their  power,   to  the 
establitAiment  and  preservation  of  a  good  state  of  police. 
Reward.  £4,  Their  revrards  tor  this  will  be  a  certain  portion  of  land  in  each  village,  and  the 

fevouring  eye  and  protection  of  Grovemment. 
Police  OlBcers.        S5.  The  Police  Officers  of  IKvisions  are  to  be  considered  as  immediately  under  tbe 
Bntbority  of  the  Bupilis.    They  wilt  furnish  to  these  all  such  accounts,  reports,  &c.  as 
may  be  required,  and  will  act  always  on  the  orders  received  from  them,  or,  of  course, 
directly  from  the  Resident  himself. 
t      96.  To  the  Bopdtis,  or  Chiefi  of  Districts,  they  will  forward   every   six  months 
abstract  accounts  of  births,  marriages,    and  deaths,    which  have  occurred  in  their 
division,  and  of  the  general  state  of  cultivation  and  population,  with  such  remarks 
accompanying  them  as  may  seem  requisite. 
How  to  frame      97.  Of  these  and  other  papers  forms  will  be  furnished  them,  and  tbejr  will  prepare 
them  from  the  genera]  account  obtained  from  Heads  of  Villages,  whom  tiiey  will,  at 
any  time,  require  to  supply  them  with  such  further  information  as  ma/  be  deemed 
necessary. 
Ta  report  the      28.  On  ever/  Saturday  the/  will  give  in  to  the  Bop&tiy  or  Chief  of  the  District,  a 
the  week.         detailed  statement  of  the  occurrences  of  the  preceding  week,  the  crimes  commKted, 
offenders  apprehended,   nnmber  of  new  settlers,   their  employment,   from  whence 
arrived,  what  individuals  hare  emigrated,  caases  of  emigration,  and  in  short,  what- 
ever has  happened  out  of  the  common  track  of  occurrences. 
SS'*?5«'!"'        ^'  ^^  Officers  Of  Divisions  -shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  due  adminUtration  of 
the  police  within  their  respective  jurisdictionB;  and  to  enable  them  better  to  execute 
their  asHgned  daties,  the  Heads  of  Villages  are  placed  immediatel/  under  tbeu- 

authority. 
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anthority.-  Th«y  bIi*U  aceordiiigly  be  watchful,  tlwt  tb»e  vigibuitly  asd  zealously    

perform  such  services  as  may  be  allotted  to  their  aituation  ;  and  they  shell  report  fiilly 
to  the  BopM  of  the  dtetrict,  oa  the  cooduct  of  any  Heads  of  Villages  who  may  prove 
■tg^ectful  of  their  charge,  or  in  any  way  appear  remiss  ia  the  executioa  of  the  duties 
•otrusted  to  them. 

90.  Thfty^all,  on  no  account,  exert  tharpoliee  authority  in  any  uBdueinterftreiiee  Howuicivith 
with  the  collection  of  the  rerenuee,  that  being  considered  a  distinct  department,  to  Tcnite  mtitcrk 
which  (hey  will  only  render  their  asNstance  when  called  upon  under  the  distinct  rules 
laid  down  in  another  Regulation  for  the  guidance  of  their  conduct  in  it ;  here  Mily 
it  is  considered  that  they  are  to  lend  their  aid  at  such  time*,  and  in  such  manner,  as  may 
be  expressly  pointed  out  to  them  in  orders  fn>m  their  superiors.  Bat  they  are  at  all 
tines,  on  a  r^ular  application  being  made  to  them  fay  the  inferior  Officers  of  Revenue, 
to  take  charge  of,  and  give  effectual  escort  to  treasure  passing  from  or  through  their 
divisions;  and  after  receipt  of  the  same,  they  will  beheld  responsible  for  it  until  such 
treasure  shall  have  been  by  them  delivered  to  the  next  conetitated  authority. 

Sk  The  Peons  and  other  inferior  servants  attached  to  their  offices,  shall  of  course  be  Pcmu  to  io 
employed  in  the  serving  summoescs,  apprehending  offenders,  giving  escort,  and  in 
other  regular  duties;  but  when  not  in  any  way  thus  engaged,  they  shall,  as  leisare 
admits,  be  sent  to  make  the  rounds  of  the  division;  acquiring,  bythis  means,  not  only 
competent  information  of  all  thit  is  transacted  within  it,  but  serving  also,  by  Ai> 
occasional  and  uncertain  visitation,  materially  to  prevent  the  undertaking  of  nebrioos 
acts. 

3S.  As  before  observed,  the  Officers  of  Divisions  and  those  sabordinate  to  than,  ^^<*  Ottcen 
shall  only  of  their  own  authority  apprehead  such  persons  as  are  taken  actaally  in  the  h^d'^r't^ 
commission  of  crime.     They  are  never  empowered  to  seiae  others  (with  the  exception  *""'  ^o'^o'^tr* 
of  those  mentioned  in  Section  18  of  this  Regulation)  bat  when  a  wntten  order  Ar  that 
purpose  has  been  received  from  their  superiors,   or  wbmi   a  regular  charge  of  an 
original  nature  has  been  given  in  against  them  by  any  respectable  individaal. 

33.  In  these  cases,  they  will  take  suitable  measures  for  the  apprehension  and  eecuring  '^<*  ^>preheitil 
of  the  persons  complained  of;  and  when  once  appr^eoded,  they  will,  on  bo  account,  pUiot  hu  beai 
of  their  own  authority  again  liberate  them.  ri*"*  "^  '"^ 

34.  Should  the  persons  have  been  so  arrested  io  eoasequence  of  orders  received  to  How  lo  act 
that  eflfect,  the  Officers  of  Divinons  will,  in  forwarding  them  to  their  destinrtions,  be  i^^  ^S^ 
careful  to  observe  such  instructions  as  thsy  ntay  have  received  on  the  subject. 

35.  Bat  sheuU  the  prisoners  have  been  apprehctMled  on  complaints,  or  other  pro-  low  when  a 
e«edings  originating  in  the  division  itself,  they  will,  on  their  arrival  at  the  pcdice  KSlS^"" 
station,  cause  to  be  written  a  clear  and  summary  statement  of  the  oBence  alleged,  and 

of  the  fccts  in  the  case  which  have  come  under  their  observation,  whether  witnessed 
1^  themselves,  or  bore  testimony  to  by  any  persons  present. 

36.  They  will  then,  with  this  statement  accompanyii^,  forward  under  a  sufficient  To  und  the 
gvurd  Ae  prisoner  or  prisoners,  together  with  the  pereons  complaining  or  aggrieved,  ^^V"  '"^ 
and  the  witnessess  of  the  ftcts,  towards  the  chief  town  of  the  district  where  the  Bopdti 

resides. 

37. 
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APPENDIX         37.  Undw  no  pretence  whaUoerer,  shall  any  persona  be  detained  at  the  poUcs 

station  longer  than  Iwenty-foar  hours  after  their  arrest. 

Mode  of  lend-       gg.  Should  the  division  in  which  the  arrest  has  taken  place  be  not  that  in  which  the 

"^      '  chief  town  of  the  district  is  situated,  the  officers  of  it  shall  make  over  the  charge  of 

persons  and  papers  to  the  Police  OiEcers  of  the  division  next  in  the  way;  and,  in 

simitar  manner,  they  shall  be  forwarded  on  from  station  to  station,  to  the  chief  town  of 

the  district,  or  tirom  thence  to  the  principal  seat  of  the  Residency. 

NooDnecGMUT      39.  In  this  transmission,  the  Officers  of  Divisions  will  take  particular  care  that  as 

*  ^  '  little  delay  as  possible  occur;  any  unnecessary  infringemoit  on  the  personal  liberty  of 

the  subject,  being  that  of  which  this  Govemmnit  will  ever  be  most  jealous. 
When  a  dead      40.  Whenever  a  human  body  is  found  dead,  of  which  it  is  not  certainly  known  that 
or  ft  death  ia  the  death  was  natural,  or  even  though  such  illness  precede  it  as  might  be  considered  as 
uiT°«u«pidoiu  po^i'^ly  ^^  cause,  should  any  suspicious  circumstances  or  appearances  attend  the  death, 
drcunutoBce,    it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  Head  of  the  Village  in  which  this  may  occur,  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  feet ;  and  ordering  it  so  that  every  thing  remain  in  the  stale  first 
found,  be  shall  report  the  circumstances,  without  delay,  to  the  Officer  of  the  Division, 
who  will  immediately  appdnt  a  commission  of  three  Heads  of  Villages,  assisted  by 
himself  or  officers,  to  proceed  to  the  actual  spot  where  the  body  lies,  and  there  make 
dtie  inquiry  into  every  particular  that  may  serve  to  elucidate  the  afiir.     For  .this  pur- 
pose, such  evidence  will  be  taken  as  may,  in  any  way,  be  thought  to  bear  on  the  sul^t. 
Report  on  th«      41.  When  the  investigation  is  completed,  the  persons  appointed  for  the  inquest 
Inquest.  ^jj^jj  deliver  to  the  Officer  of  Division  a  statement  of  what  they  have  done,   seen,  or 

heard,  and  annex  to  it  the  opinion  they  have  finally  formed  of  the  manner  of  death, 
or  degree  of  guilt  any  where  attaching. 
To  be  forward-       42,  Xhe  Officer  of  Division  shall  forward  this  statement,  without  delay,  to  the 

superior  authorities;  from  whom,  in  return,  he  will  receive  instructions. 

How  to  act.  i/      4S.  But  should  any  degree  of  guilt  be  imputed,  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 

■DT  gniit  be    commissioners  acting  on  this  inquest,  the  Officer  of  Division  shall,  without  loss  of 

time,  proceed  to  apprehend  the  suspected  person  or  persons,  and  take  such  other 

measures  upon  that  opinion,  as  he  would,  had  a  complaint  to  the  same  effect  been 

regularly  lodged. 

Reasons  for  ei-      ^'  ^'  ^^  '^  "'^^^^  necessary  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  other  indoetrious 

taUishjDg  a      iohabitanta  of  a  villaee,  should  not,  on  every  frivolous  or  inconsiderable  occasion,  be 

anbordinate  Jo-  ^  '  ^  ■"  ~  ■  ■  i  . 

riwUction.         taken  away  from  their  laboup  to  attend  a  distant  seat  of  justice,  where,  even  though 

it  be  more  equitably  and  impartially  administered,  the  benefit  of  this  is,  in   many 

«        cases,    quite  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  time  and  exp^ises  of  the  journey  and 

suit, — it  is  ordered,  that  there  be  a  subordinate  jurisdiction  constituted,  by  means  of 

whidi  the  distribution  of  justice  will  be  rendered  far  more  easy  to  the  governing 

power,  and  the  acquisition  of  redress  will  be  presented  to  every  one  aggrieved,  with 

the  greatest  facility,  and  the  least  possible  expense  of  money  or  time. 

Hetds  of  Vii-      45.  The  Heads  of  Villages  are  required  to  look  on  themBelves,  and  to  act  vrith 

^  their  au-  j^gap^  j^,  ti,e  persons  under  their  controul,  as  fethers  of  families ;  to  maintain,  to  the 

extent  of  their  power,  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  tranquillity  in  the  villages  entrusted  to 

them ; 
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them ;  to  "carb  every  approach  to  feud  and  litigation ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  their    appWIDIX 

officers,  to  interpose  their  authority  in  settling,  with  justice  and  impartiality,  alf  such        1 

petty  quarrels  as  may  arise  among  the  inhabitants. 

46.  Should,  however,  the  dispute  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  entitle  it  to  (ughei*  Couru  to  refer 
consideration,  courts  are  regularly  eRt^blished  to  which  it  may  be  referred.  ^' 

47.  The  Officers  of  Division  shall,  at  least  once  a  week,  or  oftener,  attend  in  some  OOcerof  KjI- 
op^  place  at  the  station  of  police,  with  their  MantriSf  or  other  sulxtfdinate  servants, 

for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  and  deciding  on  all  such  complaints  as  may  be  given 
in  to  them,  for  petty  offences  committed  widiin  their  divisions,  as  abusive  language 
and  inconsiderable  assaults  or  affi^ys. 

48.  These,  if  satis&ctoriiy  proved,  tbey  shall  be  authorized  to  punish,  by  fine  not  FbMi. 
exceeding  ten  rupees,  of  which  fine  the  one-half  shall  be  given  to  the  individual  or 
individuals  aggrieved,  the  other  be  carried  to  the  account  of  Government. 

49.  Tbey  shall  also  be  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  on  all  such  petty  civil  ClHI  «aHf. 
cases  as  may  be  referred  to  them,  provided  the  amount  at  issue  exceed  not  the  snm  of 
twenty  rupees. 

50.  And  further,  they  shall  investigate  the  trifling  disputes  that  may  be  brought  Land  ditpntu, 
before  them  about  trespass,  nuisance,  theirregular  distribution  of  water,  encroachment 

on  boundaries,  and  other  such  minor  grievances  of  usual  occurrence  in  villages. 

51.  Whether  civil  or  criminal,  tbey  shall  not,  in  any  case,  be  authorized  to  arrest  Not  to  wrm 

01  ImprliMi. 
or  imprison. 

t>i.  But  the  complaint  having  been  given  in,   the  person  complained  of,  if  not  How  u  pro- 
present,  shall  be  summoned  to  appear  by  the  next  da;  of  sitting,  when  the  cause  shall  *'*^ 
be  beard  and  decided  on  without  delay.    In  failure  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff,  the  case  shall  be  dismissed  ;  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  the  cause  shall  be 
proceeded  with  ex  parte.    The  sentence,  whatever  it  may  be,  shall  be  carried  into 
execution,  by  means  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  Heads  of  Villages. 

53.  Should  any  persons  refuse  to  obey  their  award,  they  shall  he  committed  for  trial  I 
before  the  Resident,  who  will  not  only  cause  the  original  sentence  to  be  carried  into  ' 
execution,  but  at  his  discretion,  order  a  punishment  suited  to  tbeir  contumacy. 

54.  An  appeal  ma;  be  made  in  the  usual  manner,  in  civil  cases,  from  the  Officer  of  Appeaii  ftvm 
the  Division's  Court  to  that  of  the  Bopdti  at  the  chief  town  of  the  district ;  and  any 
complaint  for  unjust  or  arbitrary  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  ihe  subordinate  Police 
Officers,  will  likewise  be  received  there. 

55.  Of  every  proceeding  of  this  Court  a  regular  record  shall  be  kept ;  one  copy  Beoord  of  pro- 
to  remain  at  the  police  station,  and  another  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Chief  of  the  District. 

56.  A  fee  of  half  a  rupee  from  each  party  shall  be  levied  prior  to  hearing  the  cause,  Feo  and  eo*u. 
to  be  divided  among  the  Officers  of  Police  ;  and  ten  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the 
sentence  in  civil  cases  is,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  to  be  taken  from  the 

loser  of  the  suit,  to  he  carried  to  the  account  of  Government. 

57.  The  Officers  of  Divisions  will  he  held  fully  responsible  for  a  zealous  and  Oenenldutiu. 
conecientioua  dischaif  e  of  these  important  duties  entrusted  to  them,  and  shall  nieet 

b  with 
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with  ezemplar;  puowhment,    in  the  case  of  an;  neg;ligeiice  or  corrnptioD  hung 
established  against  them. 

d  58.  To  the  Bopdtis,  or  Heads  of  Districts,  is  consigned  the  general  superintendaiice 
and  care  of  their  respective  districts.  But  as  these  high  officers  muBt  frequently  be 
required  to  attend  at  the  place  where  the  Resident  himself  lives,  that  their  districts 
may  not  suffer  any  inconvenience  from  their  absence,  they  are  empowered  to  delegate 
their  full  auth<H-ity  to  their  deputies,  or  Pduht,  who  shall  preside  in  their  courts,  and 
issue  and  receive  orders,  in  every  respect,  like  themselves. 

59.  They  shall,  every  six  months,  furnish  to  the  Resident  abstract  accounts  of  the 
state  of  cultivation  and  population  within  their  districts,  according  to  forms  which  irill 
be  given  to  them,  and  accompanied  with  such  remarks  as  may  suggest  themselves. 

rt  60.  On  every  Monday  morning,  they  shall  deliver  to  the  Resident  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  proceedings  of  the  foregoing  week,  containing  an  account  of  new  settlers, 
persons  emigrated,  offences  committed,  offenders  apprehended,  and  in  short,  of  every 
thing  remarkable. 

61.  The  Heads  of  Districts  shall  receive  all  orders  directly  from  the  Resident,  and 
take  due  measures  for  carrying  them  into  immediate  execution.  The  Officers  of 
Divisions,  Heads  of  Villages,  and  all  other  Police  Servants  within  the  district,  are 
placed  immediately  under  their  controul ;  and  they  will  most  vigilantly  watch  over  the 
conduct  of  them,  reporting  instantly  to  the  Resident,  every  instance  of  negligence  or 
crime  that  may  &11  under  their  observation. 

62.  They  will  be  open  to  receive  complaints  or  petitions,  of  eveiy  description ; 
reporting  and  issuing  the  necessaiy  orders  on  them  without  delay. 

63.  In  forwarding  persons  apprehended  within  their  districts  to  the  seat  of  the 
Residency,  they  will  be  particularly  careful  that  the  least  practicable  delay  occur; 
no  prisoner,  on  any  account,  being  detained  by  them,  of  their  own  authority,  for  a 
longer  space  of  time  than  twenty-four  hours. 

64.  In  (wwarding  persons,  papers,  or  treasure,  they  will  observe  the  mode 
prescribed  in  Section  38  of  this  Regulation. 

■•  65.  On  the  receipt  of  an  inquest  report  from  the  Officers  of  Divisions,  it  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Chief  J&ksa  and  Patighulu  of  the  district  for  their  opinion,  and  on 
this  opinion  the  necessary  measures  shall  be  taken. 

66.  At  the  chief  town  of  each  district  a  regular  court  shall  be  established,  tn  which 
the  Bop6ti,  or  in  his  absence,  the  P6teh,  shall  preside,  assbted  by  the  Jaksoy 
PanghulUf  and  other  law  officers  appointed. 

67.  This  court  shall  be  held  in  some  open  spot  in  the  town,  at  least  twice  a  week, 
or  oftener,  if  necessary. 

1-  68.  Its  authority  shall,  ^however,  be  confined  entirely  to  civil  matters ;  all  cognizance 
of  criminal  cases,  beyond  that  already  allotted  to  the  Officers  of  Divisions,  being 
vested  solely  in  the  court  where  the  Resident  himself  presides. 

le  69.  In  the  BopdiCs  court  shall  be  received  appeals  from  those  of  the  Officers  of 
Divisions,  on  institution  of  which  the  appellants  shall  pay  a  fee  of  one  rupee. 

70.  Before 
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»uses,  the  record 
and  encb  new  evidence  taken  as  may  be  produced. 

71.  If  the  former  sentence  be  reversed,  the  costs  which  shall  have  been  kept  in  ''  ^^t^*""" 
deposit  shall  be  relunded  to  the  appellant,  and  levied  from  the  other  party.  Tened. 

72.  And  in  confirminir  it,  an  enhancement  of  these  costs  is  left  to  die  discretion  '^  *^'  former 

°      '  KQUoce   con- 

of  the  court ;  provided,  however,  the  whole  never  exceed  fifteen  per  cent,  on  tlie  Aimed, 
sum  originally  sued  for. 

73.  A  second  appeal  to  any  other  authority  shall,  in  no  instance,  be  permitted.  ^,'*""^  ^ 

74.  The  BopdlVs  court  shall  be  competent  to  receive  complaiats  in  civil  cases,  where.  Extent  a(  cirii 
'  the  amount  at  issue  is  not  less  than  twenty,  nor  exceeds  fifty  rupees.  *****' 

75.  This  complaint  being  filed,  a  copy  of  it  shall  be  sent  to  the  person  complained  f{^^*^°^  . 
o^  with  an  order  to  answer  it  at  most  within  a  week ;  and  on  receipt  of  this  answer,  ciiim  ii  ded- 
notice  shall  be  given  on  what  day  (at  fiirthest  a  week  from  the  time  of  the  receipt)  the  '^' 

cause  will  be  tried.  Such  witnesses  as  are  necessary  wilt  be  summoned ;  and  on  the 
day  prescribed,  tbe  cotnplaint  and  answer  being  read,  and  evidence  being  taken,  the 
Court  shall  give  its  decision. 

76.  In  lailure  of  the  complainant's  appearance,  the  cause  shall  be  dismissed ;  and  on  if  dther  orthe 
the  part  of  the  defendant,  if  he  give  not  in  his  answer  as  required,  or  appear  not  when  utn^. 
summoned,  the  case  shall  be  proceeded  with,  and  sentence  given  on  ex  parte  evidence. 

77.  The  Bopdti,  or  his  Deputy,  shall  require  the  J&ha  and  Paaghulu  to  assist  jumumIPuic- 
him  with  their  advice  throughout  the  trial,  and  to  expound  the  law  where  it  is  not  J^wi  ****"' 
sufficiently  clear.    Should  their  opinions  concur  with  that  of  the  President  of  the 

Court,  he  shall  pass  hie  decision,  and  carry  it  into  execution  without  fiirther  delay ; 
but  when  their  opinions  are  at  variance  with  his,  he  shall,  previously  to  pronouncing 
sentence,  refer  the  case,  mth  the  several  reasons  detailed  which  have  influenced  eacb 
opinion,  to  tbe  Resident ;  who  shall  consnlt  with  the  chief  Jdksa  and  Pimghulu  of  tbe 
Residency,  and  return  his  orders  on  the  subject. 

78.  A  fee  of  one  rupee  shall  be  taken  firom  each  party,  on  f^ving  in  the  complaint  Fea  u&  com, 
and  answer;  and  ten  per  cent,  on  tbe  amount  of  the  sentence  shall  be  levied  from  the 

loser  of  the  suit.  The  fees  to  be  divided  among  tbe  Officers  of  the  Court,  and  the 
costs  to  be  carried  to  the  account  of  Government. 

79.  All  proceedings  are  to  be  carefully  noted  down,  and  preserved  as  records.  One  R«(»i^  to  iw 
copy  to  be  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  Bopdti,  and  another  to  be  forwarded  to  the.  Resident. 

80.  An  appeal,  in  causes  oriinnating  in  this  court,  shall  lie  to  that  of  the  Resident;  Appeali  to  the 
.......  .  I  ■       ■  .      I    1       I  ,      I        .  .  .       .  I.  BraUtent,  with 

provided  notice  of  Ine  appeal  being  intended  to  t>e  made,  be  given  in  on  tbe  day  of  Umiiatioiu. 

trial,  and  the  appeal  itself  be  made  within  a  week  after. 

81.  In  this  case,  the  costs  shall  nevertheless  be  immediately  levied,  and  hejd  in  Coau  u>  be  cte- 
deposit  till  the  appeal  be  decided  on.    Sufficient  secilrity  shall  also  be  given  for  tbe  ^' 
amount  of  the  sentence. 

83.  Moreover,  on  the  first  institution  of  all  civil  cases,  in  this  and  every  other  court,  Secvrit;  lof 
^ood  security  must  be  taken  for  the  amount  of  possible  costs,  both  from  the  complainant  *^"* 
and  person  complained  of. 

h  3  83.  Tbe 
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APPENDIX        83.  The  Bopdtt  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  bithful  and  just  dischargie  of  these 

"•         his  high  duties.   To  him  does  GoverDment  look,  not  only  for  the  vigilant  admiDistratitw 

o«ner*i  dntie*  of  police  and  impartial  distribution  of  justice  throughout  bis  district,  but  for  the 

o(  Bopfttli.        jealous  execution  of  every  measure,  that  can  at  all  conduce  to  the  preserving  that 

district  in  a  flourishing  aftd  happy  state. 
Dotieiof  RMi-      84.  The  duties  attached  to  the  oflSce  of  Resident  itself  are  fully  explained  in  the 
^'°^'  general  Instructions  given  to  that  officer  on  bis  first  entering  into  his  situation.     Ii 

this  regulation,  only  such  parts  of  the  charge  committed  to  him  will  be  dwelled  on,  as 
belong  properly  to  the  judicial   department  of  his  service,  to  his  deliberative  and 
executive  powers  as  Chief  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  the  Province. 
Powen  of  hit      85.  As,  however,  the  due  exertion  of  these  powers  may  require  a   much  larger 
deputror  *ui«-  portion  of  time  than  can  be  possibly  devoted  to  them  by  a  single  individual,  and 
more  particularly,  as  much  of  hb  attention  must  be  directed  to  other  objects,  he  is 
emp6wered  to  delegate  their  full  participation  to  his  Deputy  or  Assistant,  whether  ia 
presiding  in  his  court,  or  in  issuing  and  receiving  such  orders  and  instructions  as  the 
Government  of  his  Residency  may  render  necessaiy. 
Otth  to  be  86.  The  several  Residents,  and  their  Deputies  or  Assistants,  previously  to  entering 

u]^^bytlic>«-  ypoQ  iiig  execution  of  the  duties  of  their  office,  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  following 
oath  before  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  or  such  person  as  he 
may  appoint  to  administer  the  same. 

"  I solemnly  swear,  that  I  will  truly  and  &ithfblly  execute  the  duties  of  my 

*'  office ;  that  I  will  administer  justice  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  knowledge  andjudgment, 
<^  without  fear,  fevour,  promise,  or  hope  of  reward;  and  that  I  will  not  receive, 
"  directly  or  indirectly,  any  present,  either  in  money  or  in  effects  of  any  kind,  from 
"  any  party  in  any  suit  or  prosecution,  or  from  any  person  whomsoever,  on  account  of 
"  any  suit,  prosecution,  or  other  legal  proceeding  to  be  instituted,  or  which  may  be 
"  depending,  or  have  been  decided  in  any  court  under  my  jurisdiction ;  nor  will  1, 
"  directly  or  indirectly,  derive  any  profits  from  my  station,  except  snch  as  the  otden 
"  of  Government  do  or  may  authorize  me  to  receive. — So  help  me  God." 
Ouhi  of  other  87.  The  Presidents  of  other  subordinate  courts  shall  take  and  subscribe  befiwe  the 
"f^"^-  Resident,  oaths  of  a  similar  nature  and  form,  to  be  administered  by  the  priests, 

according' to  the  custom  of  the  country. 
Oatb  of  J&kM      88.  The  J&ksax  and  Panghulus  shall  likewise  be  required  to  lake  and  subscribe  an 
»d  Pttihulu.    ^jjj  j^  ^^  following  form  : 

*'  I '>  Jttha  (or  Panghulu),  do  solemnly  swear,  that  I  will  iaithfully  execute 

"  the  office  entrusted  to  me  ;  I  will  answer  truly  to  the  questions  put  to  me  in  writing, 
••  or  by  word  of  mouth,  by  any  judge  of  the  courts  to  which  I  belong,  declaring  or 
**  writing  down  freely,  without  fear  or  partiality,  what  is  the  written  acknowledged 
"  law  or  local  long  established  usage;  and  I  will  declare  or  give  in  writing  nothing 
"  that  is  not  warranted  by  the  law  or  custom.  And  I  promise  and  swear  not  to  accept 
«  of  any  consideration,  in  money  or  otherwise,  for  any  opinion,  or  declaration  of  the 
«  law  or  custom  I  may  deliver,  as  JaJisa  (or  Pmigkulu)  of  any  court." 

89.1b 
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89.  In  the  BiztB  chrnse  of  the  Proclamation  hj  GoTernment,  dated  Slst  Jaauary    appindix 
181S,  prorision  was  made  for  the  eBtablishment  of  a  Landroat's  M)urt;  but  in  tfa?  "• 
present  state  of  circumstancesr  Government  deeming  it  advisable  that  a  considerable  i->DdrMt'* 
extension  of  the  powers  vested  in  that  court  should  be  given,  for  the  more  prompt  and 
effectual  administration  of  justice,  it  is  ordered,  that  the  following  sections  be  con- 
sidered as  an  enlargement  and  modification  of  that  clause,  and  that  in  lieu  of  the 
landraad  therein  appointed  there  be  constituted  a  court  to  be  in  future  called  the 

-  Resident's. 

90.  This  Court  shall  be  composed  in  the  following  manner.  The  Resident  or  his  HtnuaorioT- 
Assistant  shall  sit  in  it  as  sole  Judge  or  Magistrate.  The  Bopdlis  of  the  several  ^p'l'&i^' 
districts,  or  their  Deputies,  shall  attend  to  asust  the  Resident,  through  ever/  stage  of 

the  proceedings,  with  their  advice,  or  with  such  information  as  be  may  require. 
The  head  Jdksa  and  Pattgfudu  shall  be  in  waiting,  to  expound,  where  necessary,  the 
law,  to  state  the  local  usage,  and  to  take  down  notes  of  the  evidence.  The  Jdha 
of  that  district  in  which  an;  crime  has  been  committed,  shall  be  the  public  prosecutM* 
where  no  private  one  appears.  The  other  native  oflBcere  shall  be  such  as  have  been 
used  heretofore  to  compose  Courts  of  this  nature. 

91.  This  Court  shall  be  held  at  least  twice  in  every  week,  or  oftener  if  necessary   in  ^heretobe 
the  Passerban,  or  Residency  public  court-room,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  complaints  of  lalSiri^* 
of  every  description  that  may  be  brought  before  it,  of  examining  into  all  offences 

reported  to  have  been  committed,  and  trying  all  causes,  whether  civil  or  eriminal, 
that  occur  in  the  Residency ;  with  the  exception  only  of  those  that  will  in  a  subsequent 
section  be  pointed  out,  as  belonging  to  another  and  hi^er  authority,  the  Court  of 
Circuit. 

92.  The  Court  shall  be  held  open  from  the  hour  of  ten  in  the  fiwe  to  that  of  three  in  How  long  to  be 
the  afternoon.  ***"•. 

QS.  For  greater  precision,  the  Court  days  m«y  be  fixed  to  the  Monday  and  Thursday  On  wbat  dap. 
of  every  week.    It  is,  however,  left  to  the  Resident  to  alter  these  days  of  sitting,  when- 
ever he  may  deem  that  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing,  observing,  in  such  cases, 
to  ^ve  public  notice  of  the  intended  change  at  least  one  court  day  preceding  it 

94.  The  chief  Jrffofl,  who  will  have  the  custody  of  all  persons  apprehended  and  ^"«  <^  "•• 
brought  into  the  town  until  regularly  committed  to  gaol,  shall  immediately  on  opening  ""  '"' 

the  Court,  present  to  the  Resident  a  list  of  such  prisoners  as  have  been  confided  to  his 
care  since  the  last  court  day,  stating  from  whence  they  came,  what  the  nature  of  the 
offence  alleged  against  them,  the  names  of  the  witnesses  brought  to  prove  it,  and 
other  necessary  information  connected  with  their  apprehension. 

95.  The  Resident  shall  then  commence  on  the  investigation  of  the  cases,  ordering  Caaaw*- 
in  each  that  the  report  of  the  Officer  of  Division  and  original  complaint  be  firet  read,  "^u„°'  ""^ 
and  proceeding  afterwards  to  the  examination  of  the  witnesses. 

96.  Should  it  appear  to  the  Resident  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  against  the  If  A.  ctuugo 
accused,  and  should  the  complainant  not  be  able  to  adduce  any  further,  the  prisoner  SL^!  ""*""' 
shall  be  immediately  released  out  of  custody. 

97.  But 
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APPENDIX       97.  But  should  the  compUioant  state  that  he  can  produce  more  witnesteHB,  he  shall 

Y'         he  required  to  enter  into  «  penalty-bood  for  their  appearance  on  a  given  day  (that  dajr 

ir  fartfarr  eri-  to  be  AS  little  divtaDt  as  possible,  nor,  if  practicable,  to  exceed  a  week  from  the  time  of 

^oBcti.      ^"^  this  first  examination),  and  the  prisoner  sbail,  in   this  case,   be  admitted  to  bail, 

provided  tbeofience  be  of  a  bailable  nature. 
'He  accuKd  to.     gs.  If  the  offence  charged  against  him  be  one  that  does  not  admit  of  bail  being  taken, 
to  pti^        the  Resident  ahall  sign  a  warrant  to  the  gaoler,  to  receive  end  hold  him  in  safe  custody 

until  he  shall  be  discharged  by  due  course  of  law. 
To  be  commit-      99.  On  the  second  examination,  should  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner  appear  suffi- 
r'"  -      ciently  clear,  he  shall  be  forthwith  released;  hut  should,  on  either  the  first  or  second 
day  of  inquiry,  such  presumption  of  guilt  be  established,  as  to  render  necessary  a  re- 
gular trial,  the  pristmer  shall  stand  fully  eommitled  for  it,  and  be  remanded  to  jail, 
there  to  remain  until  that  day  of  trial  arrive. 
If  tbe  crime         100.  If  the  crime  imputed  to  him  he  murder,  treason,  gang-robbery,  or  any  other 
^i^'or^  M  fo'  which  tbe  sentence  may  amount  to  death,  the  Resident  shall  not  himself  proceed 
ttie  Court  of      fmiher  in  the  case,  but  commit  him  to  prison,  to  take  bis  trial  before  the 'Court  of 

Circuit,  of  which  more  shall  be  said  h«-eafter. 
When  commit-      IQI,  Should  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged  be  one  of  anj  less  magnitude  than 
the  ReeUeut     capital,  the  Resident  shall,  in  ordering  him  to  jail,  notify  to  the  prisoner  on  what  day 
hinueif.  |j^  ||.jj^  gj^]i  coniQ  on  before  himself.    That  day  must  not,  without  some  good  and 

sufficient  reason,  to  be  reported  to  Government,  exceed  the  distance  of  a  week  &om 
the  day  of  his  commitment  to  prison. 
Mumer  of  trial      102.  Ou  tho  day  of  trial,  the  prisoner  being  brought  up,  the  former  proceedings 
^    ^'"       '  shall  be  read,  and  the  witnesses  again  examined,  and  such  further  evidence,  on  tbe 
part  of  the  prosecution,  be  taken  as  may  be  necessary.     The  prisoner  shall  then  be 
called  on  for  his  defence,  and  the  witnesses  adduced  by  him  be  heard  and  examined. 
^tumniorap  103.  The  Resident  shall  finally  sum  up  tbe  evidence,  and  stating  the  reasons  that 

ciDg  sentence,  have  influenced  his  opinion,  and  the  law  of  the  case,  pronounce  sentence  accordingly. 
The  Ian  which  104.  In  these,  and  all  other  cases,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  which  come  before  him, 
guide.  the  Resident  shall  be  guided  in  his  decisions  by  the  existing  native  laws,  and  andent 

customs  of  the  Island;   provided  the  same  be  not  decidedly  at  variance  with  the 
universal  and  acknowledged  principles  of  natural  justice, 
seotence  when      105.  In  every  instance  where  the  opinions  of  the  Panghulu  and  J&ksa  are  in  accord 
^        ' '        with  the  judgment  of  the  Resident,  and  in  which  tbe  punishment  fixed  to  the  crime 
does  not  amount  to  imprisonment  or  transportation  for  life,   the  sentence  of  tbe 
Resident  shall  be  final,  and  be  immediately  carried  into  execution 
When  the  opin-       106.  But  whenever  the  opinions  of  the  Pangkulu  and  Jdksa  shall  be  in  opposition 
p^hulu  and    to  ^^^  *>^  ^^  Resident,  or  in  which  the  punishment  of  the  crime  shall  amount  to 
i^^urcTivTih     ioDpf'sonment  or  transportation  fiw  life,   all   the  proceedings  shall  be  immediately 
tbe  Retident'h  transmitted  to  Government,  with  the  Resident's  statement  of  the  reasons  and.regula- 
tions  on  which  he  has  fbrmed  his  opinion ;  but  he  shall  delay  the  pronouncing  sentence, 
until  the  approval  of  the  Honourable  the  Lientenaat  Governor  shall  have  been 
obtained. 

107.  la 
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107.  In  all  eaMS  wbaterer  4^  trial  berore  Qaa  Court,  the  Resident  Bhall  transmit    APnHDDC 

to  Goverment,  in  English,  a  statement  of  the  offence  charged  agaiot  the  pnaoner,  the        '_ 

Hibstonce  of  the  evidence  on  the  proeecullon  and  defence,  the  law  of  the  case  as  it  Suteneau  to 
exists  in  the  reg;ulations  of  Government,  or  m  the  written  or  customary  laws  of  the  TcnuKnt. 
Mand}  and  the  particular  reason  on  which  he  has  rortaed  his  own  opinion.    The  J&faa 

and  Pangkulu  are  required  to  take  notes  of  the  evidence,  and  to  state  their  respective 
opinions  on  the  case,  in  the  vernacular  language ;  which  document,  signed  by  them, 
shall  be  transmitted  to  Government  by  the  Resident,  together  with  his  own  statement 
of  the  case. 

108.  The  civil  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  shall  be  constituted  as  follows :  CiTii  antiKHitr. 

109.  It  shall  be  competent  to  receive  original  complaints  of  every  descripti<Hi,  and  Compliinu  uid 
to  tiy  such  appeals  as  may  be  made  to  it  from  the  decisions  of  the  Bop&its  Court.  pp™^- 

1 10.  On  receipt  of  thb  complaint,  if  the  amount  at  issue  exceed  not  twenty  rupees,  Complaint*  to 
the  Resident,  at  bis  pleasure,  may  refer  it  to  be  inquired  into  end  tried  by  the  Court  of  \„jtt^  Conru. 
the  Officer  of  the  Division,  in  which  the  matter  complained  of  occurred ;  or  should  the 

amount  be  not  above  &fty  rupees,  he  may  make  it  over  to  the  authority  of  the  Bopd^s 
Court  of  that  district  in  which  the  subject  at  issue  has  originated.  But  all  complaints 
which  concern  a  sum  of  money  exceeding  this,  must  be  tried  onlj  by  the  Resident's 
Court. 

HI.  It  is  also  competent  to  this  Court  alone  to  take  cognizance  of  anj  suits,  Sn<tt  which in- 
however  trivial  the  amount  at  issue,  which  may  be  considered  as  involving  in  them  of  ^e^mn- 
any  of  the  rights  of  Government.  ■»*"'■ 

113.  In  trying  appeals  from  the  BopMVs  Courts,  after  reading  the  proceedings  on  Appeali  from 
the  former  trial,  and  re-examining  such  old,  or  hearing  such  new  evidence  as  may  be  onmi!'  * 
adduced,  the  judgment  which  shall  then  be  parsed  shall  be  coondered  as  6nal. 

113.  In  reversing  the  former  decree,  the  appellant  shall  have  refunded  to  him  the  Whenrereninc 
costs  which  have  been  kept  in  deposit,  and  these  shall  be  then  levied  from  the  other 

party ;  but  if  con6rming  the  former  judgment,  it  shall  be  left  to  the  discreliiMi  of  the 
Resident  to  enhance  those  costs  as  he  may  think  &t :  provided,  however,  that  the 
whole  sum  do  not  exceed  fifleen  per  cent,  on  the  amoant-of  the  sentence. 

114.  The  appellant,    on  the  institution  of  the  suit,   shall  pay  such  fees  as  are  Fen  from  ib 
customary  in  the  institution  of  original  suits ;  but  the  other  party  i^all  not  be  charged  ^P*^""- 
with  any  fees  whatever. 

115.  When  an  original  complaint  ie  given  in,  it  shall  be  filed,  on  a  fee  of  one  Fee  on  origiMi 
rnpee  being  paid,  and  sufficient  security  given  for  the  possible  amount  of  costs.  compUiDO. 

116.  A  copy  of  this  shall  then  be  sent  to  the  person  or  persons  complained  o^  who  Amirer  to  the 
shall  be  required,  within  a  certain  given  time,  not  to  exceed  a  fortnight,  to  send  in  <=*>™P'>'°*- 
the  answer ;  at  which  time  they  will  also  pay  a  fee  of  one  rupee,  and  give  good 
security  for  the  amount  of  possible  costs. 

117.  On  receipt  of  this  reply,  a  day  shall  be  appointed  for  the  trial  of  the  cause.  Mode  of  (rial. 
notice  of  which  shall  be  given  to  each  of  the  parties ;  and  both  they  and  such  dtbers, 
tritnesses  or  accessaries,  aa  may  be  neceasaryj  shall  be  summoned  to  attend  on  that 

(hy. 
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APPENDIX    day.    The  cause  shall  then  come  to  a  r^nlar  faearinf;,  and  be  decided  on,  acoMtUa^ 

1,         to  the  mode  already  laid  down  for  the  inferior  Courts. 

Feerand  Coaia.       118.  On  the  decision  of  the  suit,  a  fee  of  two  rupees  from  the  gaiuM',  and  of  one 

from  the  loser  of  it^  shall  be  received ;  and  costs,  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the 

amount  of  the  sentence^  being  the  custom  of  the  country,  shall  be  levied  from  the 

party  against  whom  the  decision  has  been  given. 
^fttia  u>  the      119.  In  all  causes  originating  in  the  Resident's  Court,  an  appeal  shall  be  permitted 
LieatfMiDt       to  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Govemor;  provided  that  notice  of  such  intention 
OotemoT.        i^  gi^en  on  the  day  of  trial,  that  the  costs  be  lodged  in  Court,  and  sufficient  security 

offered  for  the  amount  of  the  sentence,  or  that  amount  be  paid  in,  to  be  kept  in  depont 

until  the  appeal  shall  have  been  determined  on. 
Umitation.  ISO.  Appeals  from  the  Resident's  decisions  are  limited  to  the  space  of  one  month 

from  the  day  of  trial. 
The  former  ig],  Tbc  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  will  of  coune,  afta  due  investin- 

■entcDce  alter-     .  '  —o 

ed,  rereiBed,  or  tion,  alter,  reverse,  or  confirm  the  former  sentence,  with  remission  or  enhancemrait  of 

'^  costs  as  to  him  shall  seem  best. 

ti^'wia^w"''      ^^-  Whenever  the  two  parties  in  a  civil  suit,  in  any  stage  of  it  previous  to  the 

'   p<*P  proceed-    decree,  shall  give  in  to  any  of  the  Courts  an  agreement  signed  by  both,  stating  that 

they  are  willing  that  all  further  judicial  proceedings  in  the  case  be  dropped,  as  being 

satisfied  with  what  has  already  poBsed,  or  mutually  content  to  settle  whatever  farther 

is  requisite  between  themselves,  or  by  the  arbitration  of  friends,  the  Court  shall 

place  this  paper  among  their  records,  and  cause  the  proceedings  in  such  suit  to  be 

immediately  closed. 

Coiu  in  tbii      lis.  In  these  cases,  half  costs,  or  five  per  cent,  only  on  the  amount  of  the  suit,  shall 

'^''''  be  levied.     Of  this  the  two  parties  shall  pay  an  equal  share,  or  two  and  a  half  per 

cent,  each,  with  a  fee  also  of  a  rupee  each  to  the  Court. 
Feea  ud  Coals       134.  All  fees  Will  be  divided  among  the  Officers  of  the  Court,  and  all  costs  be 
poMdof,        '  carried  to  the  account  of  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  eipenses  to 

which  they  are  put  in  the  establishment  of  these  Courts. 
j&ksaand  iS5.  The  same  attention  shall  be  paid  to  the  opinions  of  the  Jdksa  and  Pangkulu  in 

□pinion  loV     civU  as  in  criminal  cases;  namely,  that  when  at  variance  with  that  of  the  Resident, 
takcD.  reference  shall  be  made  to  the  Honourable  tite  Lieutenant  GoverncM-,  accompanied 

by  the  detailed  statements,  and  the  decision  only  carried  into  execution  when  his 
instructions,  in  reply,  shall  have  been  received. 
Becordtobe  136.  A  record  of  each  trial  shall  be  kept  in  the  archives  of  thie  Court,  conusting  of 

°'"'  the  original  complaint,  the  reply  to  it,  a  statement  of  the  proceedings  that  ensued, 

and  the  Judge's  final  decision. 
Copies  to  be  137.  Copies  of  any  of  these  shall  be  ipven  to  any  one  who  may  apply  for  them,  on 

S^  "'      the  payment  of  half  a  rupee  for  each  paper. 

Begiiter  to  be       1S8.  Registers  shall  be  framed  from  these  records,  one  in  English  and  Mie  in  the 

•ent.    ""         vernacular  language  (of  course  separate  ones  for  civil  and  criminal  matters),  stating 

the  charges,  names  of  parties,  of  vritneasee,  nature  of  evidence,  sentence  passed,  &c. 

according 
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according  to  forms  to  be  fiirnisbed  to  the  Rewdent;  and  of  these,  one  copy  shall  be  appendix 

kept  in  ttie  Court,  and  another  shall  be  transmitted,  before  the  5th  of  every  month,         '_ 

to  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

189.  A  regiBlCT  shall  also  be  framed,  and  sent  at  the  same  time,  of  all  persons  ^l^JTSj 
apprehended  but  afterwards  released,  stating  their  names,  crimes  imputed  to  them,  reinsed. 
nature  of  evidence  for  and  against,  and  reasons  for  releasing  them. 

190.  Quarterly  reports  shall  likevrise  he  furnished  by  the  Resident  of  the  general  Qoartertj  re- 
state of  the  districts  entrusted  to  his  care ;  and  every  six  months  abstract  accounts  must  S^a^^ti. 
be  forwarded  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  population,  the  general  condition  of  the 
cultivation,  number  of  new  settlers  and  persons  emigrated,  and  generally  of  whatever 

relates  to  the  details.of  his  administration,  with  such  remarks  and  comments  as  he  may 
deem  necessary. 

131.  In  summoning  persons  to  attend  his  Court,  be  shall  have  a  certain  regard  to  the  "ne  cidUvatoT 
loss  or  inconvenience  those  persons  may  sustain,  in  being  taken  away  from  their  usual  ^ij  u,  be  (um- 
enpli^ments  or  duties.    The  cultivator  of  the  soil,  in  particular,  is  not  unnecessarily  ^^ '"'"*' 
to  be  brought  fit>m  bis  fields ;  and,  in  many  cases,  a  slight  delay  of  trial  may  be  better 
than  causing  the  industrious  inhabitant  to  lose  the.fhiits  of  his  labour  by  attendance  at 
Conrt,  when  harvest  or  other  rural  duty  demands  his  presence  and  entire  attention. 
This,  however,  is  an  evil  that  cannot  always  be  guarded  against;  but  it  ought  to  be 
so,  to  the  extent  of  the  Resident's  power,  and  as  &r  as  the  satisfying  the  more 
important  ends  of  justice  will  admit  of  it. 

13C.  As  an  additional  check  to  its  occurrence,  a  discretionary  power  is  vested  in  the  ^'ne  u  be  la- 
Resident,  of  punishing,'  by  fine,  the  complainant  in  such  suits  as  may,  in  the  opinion  coiupUinut  in 
of  the  Resident,  be  satisfactorily  established  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  grounds  merely  ^^'■*'<**"  ^^ 
vexatious,  and  this  fine  will  of  course  be  given  to  the  person  who  has  sufiered  by  the 
process. 

133.  As  it  is  moat  essential  that  access  to  justice  and  redress  be  rendered  as  easy  and  PetiUou  tob* 
free  as  possible  to  the  injured,  the  Reddents  are  ordered  to  receive  at  all  times,  and  to  "^ 

pay  the  utmost  attention,  to  every  petition  that  may  be  presented  to  them. 

134.  But  as,  in  the  ordinary  course,  the  officers  or  servants  of  Government,  or  Feutbuu  how 
others,  may,  from  interested,   partial,  or  resentful  motives,  find  means  to  debar  *°'^^^*^ 
approach  to  the  Resident  in  his  house,  he  shall  cause  a  bos  to  be  placed  at  the  door  of 

the  Court,  into  which  petitions  may  be  dropped ;  of  this  he  shall  himself  keep  the  key, 
and  on  going  into  Court  open  it  vrith  his  own  land,  and  have  the  contents  read  to  him. 
He  shall,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  open  space  before  the  Court,  invite  the  giving  in  to 
him  any  complaints  &ova  persons  who  may  consider  l^mselves  as  aggrieved. 

135.  It  must  be  observed,  that  in  oil  causes  which  come  into  the  Courts,  Uie  res-  Nonttbebw- 
pective  parties  in  them  shall  plead  in  their  own  behalf.    It  not  having  been  heretofore  ^^  ^  *'' 
usual  to  employ  Vakeels,  or  native  lawyers,  for -this  purpose,  no  persons  of  this 
description  shall  be  admitted.    And  it  is  trusted,  that  litigation  will  be  considerably 
reduced  and  discouraged  by  this  measure,  as  the  trouble  of  it  will  then  fiill  heavily  and 
entirely  on  the  principals  themselves;  that  class  of  people  not  being  allowed  to  exist, 
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APPENDIX.    y^O}  ^  deriving^  Smm  litigation  tfaetr  Bole  eubsistence,  ma;  fairly  and  without  invi- 
D.  diousnoBs,  be  considered  as  haviog  some  interest  in  increasing  the  biuiness  of  the 

Courts. 
Ptnoai  In  cod-       136.  The  Resident  is  particularly  enjoined  to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  the  state 
fiDement.         of  the  persons  in  confinement  by  hia  orders. 

Retldent  to  137,  There  shall  be  one  jail  only  in  each  Residency,  and  that  at  the  place  where  the 

Resident  himself  resides.  He  shall  visit  it  at  least  once  a  fortnight,  and  redress  all 
complaints  that  maj  be  preferred  to  hiin  bjr  the  prisoners  of  ill  treatment,  puoishing 
amply  erery  instance  that  shall  come  to  his  knowledge,  of  misconduct  in  the  gaoler  or 
other  officers  in  cha^  of  the  prison. 
SaiKeoa  to  at-  138.  He  shall  take,  too,  the  necessary  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  and 
cleanliness  of  the  prisoners;  requiring  the  Surgeon  of  the  Residency  to  visit  them  at 
least  once  a  day  and  to  administer  to  the  sick.  The  Surgeon  shall  be  further  directed 
to  deliver  in  a  monthly  report  to  the  Resident  on  this  subject,  stating  the  number  of 
sick,  nature  of  disease,  cause  of  it  where  assignable,  and  result  of  his  medical  opera- 
tions in  the  several  cases.  To  this  may  be  added  any  euggestions  that  may  be  deemed 
beneficial. 
intecnai  Rr-  199.  The  internal  arrangements  of  the  jail  ought  to  be  so  ordered,  that  the  prisoners 

^jan.""*  "  ^^^  "***  ^  confined  together  promiscuously,  but  different  apartments  be  allotted,  not 
only  fi)r  persons  of  different  sexes,  but  also  for  those  in  confinement  for  different  grada- 
tions of  offence.  For  the  following  descriptions  oT  prisoners  separate  wards  ought  to 
be  formed.  Prisoners  under  sentence  of  death.  Prisoners  confined  under  sentence  of 
the  Court  of  Circuit  or  of  the  Resident.  Prisoners  committed  to  take  their  trial  before 
the  Court  of  Circuit.  Prisoners  committed  to  take  their  trial  before  the  Resident.  And 
one  spacious  and  airy  apartment  should  be  reserved  for  such  persons  as  are  awaiting  the 
preliminary  examination  in  the  Court. 
By  whom  pri-  140.  All  prisoners  or  witnesses  detained  in  criminal  cases  shall  be  maintained  at  the 
b^^maiDtatnnT  axpense  of  Government.     But  the  silbsiatence  of  persons  confined  on  civil  accounts 

shall  be  furnished  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  complainants  in  those  suits. 
Rale  of  kitnw-      141.  The  rate  of  maintenance  must  depend  on  the  general  price  of  food  in  the 
n^tcDuice  of  district  where  the  confinement  takes.  plac6.    It  ought  to  be  sufficiently  ample  to 
P'^**™'"'         secure  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  by  no  means  any  thing  further ;  it  ought  not,  in 
short,  to  be  higher  than  the  price  for  which  the  lowest  description  of  labour  could  be  - 
obtained.    On  this  principle,  the  Residents  will  regulate  the  allowance  for  prisoners, 
and  when  settled  and  approved  of  by  Government,  it  shall  be  considered  as  fixed,  and 
be  publicly  made  known. 
That  thu  ai-      142.  The  Residents  finally  shall  see  that  the  prboners  receive  all  the  comforts 
pmu^pUnT*'  compatible  with  their  respective  situations,    and    that    the  allowance  granted  by 

Government,  or  others,  for  their  support,  be  properly  applied. 
Residing  fo-        143.  With  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  Resident's  Court  over  £ur<^)eans,  Chinese, 
la  the  interior,  or  Other  foreigners,  though  it  has  not  heretofore  been  ordered  that  they  be  amenable 
to  any  but  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  Batavia,  Semarang,  and  Surabajfa,-  yet  as  great 

inconveoieoc* 
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ineonrenience  may  be,  and  has  been  experienced,  from  their  being  under  a  separate    APPENDIX 

jnrisdictio'n  from  their  fellow  inhabitants,  and  as  it  is  the  wish  of  Government  that         1 

they  be  allowed  to  partake  of  every  benefit  afforded  to  its  other  subjects,  of  which  a 
prompt  and  easy  access  to  justice  must  be  considered  as  the  chie^  the  following 
orders  are  issued  respecting  them. 

144.  No  Europeans,  Chinese,  or  other  foreigners,  at  present  settled,  or  who  in  ''*5''*' t?"?* 
future  may  wish  to  settle  in  the  interior,  shall  be  allowed  to  reside  in  any  part  of  the  uwr  wUi  be  tJ- 
conntiy   without  the  immediate  limits  of   the  towns  of  Batavia,    SemAraag,    and  q,]^     '^ 
Sttrab&ya,  unless  they  present  themselves  to  the  Resident,  to  be  regularly  enrolled 

in  a  re^ster  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  obtain  from  him  a  license  for  remaining. 
This  license  shall  not  be  granted,  unless  each  individual  enter  into  a  penalty-bond 
of  five  hundred  rupees,  that  he  will  abide  by  the  dvil  decisions  of  the  Resident's 
Court  io  that  amount ;  but  if  this  be  agreed  to,  the  license  shall  on  no  account  be 
withheld,  unless  the  Resident  can  and  does  give  such  reasons  for  withholding  it  as  the 
Government  shall  approve  oC    No  fee  whatsoever  shall  be  ^v«n  for  these  licenses. 

145.  Should  it,  at  any  time,  happen  that  a  cause,  in  which  more  than  five  hundred  ttoto-  bond  if 
rupees  is  at  issue,  should  come  before  the  Resident,  wherein  a  foreigner  living  in  the 
interior  is  concerned,  the  ResideDt  shall  call  on  him  to  execute  a  further  bond,  which 
may  cover  the  amount  of  the  suit ;  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  do  so,  he  shall  not  be 
permitted  any  longer  to  reside  within  his  jurisdiction. 

146.  After  taking  out  these  licenses,  foreigners  ehall,  in  every  respect,  be  considered  No  dbUactlan 
in  the  same  light  as  other  inhabitants,  and  sue  and  bci  sued  precisely  in  the  same  t^nmmUKm 
manner  as  the  natives.  "^  ""'™^ 

147.  Should  any  foreigner,  after  these  precautions,  refuse  to  abide  by  the  decision  Peuiry  to  be 
of  the  Resident,  a  report  on  his  conduct  shall  be  forwarded  to  Government,  and  be  ^^^.**'*'* 
shall  instantly  he  made  to  leave  the  interior,  and  be  prosecuted  for  the  amonnt  of  the 

penalty  he  has  incurred,  in  the  established  manner,  in  the  Courts  of  Justice  at 
Batavia,  Sem&rang,  and  SunA&tfa. 

148.  In    criminal  cases,   where  a   foreigner    is   charged  with  any  offence,    the  Wbentfo. 
Resident  shall  execute  the  daties  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  issuing  a  warrant  for  his  ^^S^'Vlibft 
apprehension,  examining  into  the  evidence  adduced,  and  according  to  circumstances,  ^^2™)'^  *>'' 
releasing  him  forthwith,  or  committing  him  to  take  bis  trial  before  the  Court  of 
Circuit 

149.  It  must  be  understood,  that  the  term  here  of  "  foreigners  "  is  intended  only  tnbatdunu  of 
to  include  Europeans,  Chinese,  Arabs,  Mussulmen  ftom  the  various  parts  of  India,  l^i^i^i^t 
or,  in  short,  the  natives  of  any  country  that  is  without  the  limits  of  the  Malayan  !^!!^?1i^i^ 
Archipelago.    But  as  there  will  resort  to  the  coasts  of  Java,  in  small  trading  vesdels,  tn." 
Tei7  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  to  whom  the  entering  into 

bonds,  or  being  subject  to  other  such  legal  forms,  would  prove  a  serious  inconvenience, 
serving  perhaps  eventually  to  discourage  them  considerably  from  engaging  in  such 
commerdal  adventures,  which  it  is  rather  the  wish  of  this  Government  in  every 
way  to  prtHDote ;  and  as  by  the  religion,  laws,  and  usages  of  this  and  the  various 
i  8  islands 
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APPENDIX    islands  in  the  vicinit;,  bein;,  both  in  form  and  subBtance,  oearl;  identified  (diflainp 

1         only  in  some  few  inetaoces  in  shades  alight  and  of  little  moment),   it  caanot  be 

considered  as  repugnant  to   the   principles  of  justice,    that  they  be  at  once  held 

amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  established  for  this  Island,  during  their  continuance  on 

it ;  and  it  is  therefore  ordered,  that  they  be  looked  on  and  proceeded  with  in  manner 

no  way  differing  from  that  prescribed  for  the  actual  natives  of  Jara. 

EObcu  of  de-       150.  lo  the  eveut  of  the  death  of  any  British  inhabitant  or  passenger  within  his 

district,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Resident  to  place  the  seals  of  offioe  immediately  on  the 

effects  of  the  deceased,  after  defraying  the  expense  of  interment,  fmd  to  report  the 

same  immediately  for  the  further  orders  of  Govemment ;  and  in  the  event  of  the 

death  of  Burghers,  Chinese,  Mussulmen,  or  others,  he  will  be  guided  by  the  lam  and 

regulations  existing  on  that  head.    In  all  cases,  he  will  be  careful  that  no  injustice  be 

ptBcti^ed  in  this  important  subject,  and  that  where  arrears  are  due  to  GoTeroment,  no 

property  be  transferred  or  sold   until  the  same  have  been  satisfied,    or  untij  the 

pleasure  of  Government  is  known. 

uru  of  Cir-      151.  The  Court  of  Circuit  has  already  been  establi^ed  by  the  fifth  clause  of  the 

Proclamation  by  Government,  dated  the  Slst  January  181S.    But  as  the  taking  away 

at  once  the  President  and  one  Member  from  the  Courts  of  Justice  rendered  those 

Courts  in  their  absence  incompetent  to  carry  on  the  current  business  of  their  districts, 

and  as   a   more   particular  definition  of  the  duties  attached  to  this   department  is 

deemed  necessary,  the  ibllowing  sections  must  be  considered  as  an  enlargement  and 

modification  of  that  clause. 

Jodgei  of  Cir-      153.  In  order  to  ensure  the  regular,  certain,  and  impartial  administration  of  justice, 

™"'  throughout  the  different  districts  of  the  Island,  one  Member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 

Justice  at   Batavia,  and  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  at  Scmartmg  and  SurabajfOj  shall 

four  times  in  the  year,  at   stated  periods,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  make  a  circnit 

through  the  districts  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective  Courts,  for  the  purpose  of 

hearing  and  trying  all  such  offences  and  criminal  cases  within  the  same,  as  shall  have 

been  made  over  lo  them  by  the  Magistrates  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

0«tb  to  be  l'^^-  Previously  to  entering  upon  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  each  of 

takni  bTtbem.  these  Judges  shall  take  and  subscribe,  before  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor 

in  Council,  or  any  person  appointed  by  him  to  administer  the  same,  an  oath  in  the 

same  form  as  already  laid  down  for  the  Residents  in  Section  86  of  this  Regulation. 

Report  to  be         154.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Judge  of  Circuit  the  Resident  or  Magistrate  shall 

CinuitJudM    bave  in  readiness  to  deliver  to  him  a  list  of  the  persons  committed  to  prison,  or  held 

on  bit  arriral.    (^  bail,  for  trial,  together  with  the  copies  of  the  chaises  preferred  against  each,  their 

confessions,  if  any  have  been  made  (but  these,  it  must  be  (Swerved,  must  always  be 

received  with  circumspection  and  tenderaeBS),  or  if  they  have  pleaded  not  guilty,  the 

depositions  of  the  witnesses,  and  all  other  proceedings  held  by  him  in  the  respective 

cases,  previously  to  their  commitment  to  prison,  or  being  held  to  bail. 

Li.iof  penoiis      155.  He  shall  likewise  submit  to  the  Judge  of  Circuit,  on  bis  arrival  at  the  statioa, 

a  separate  list  of  all  such  persons  as  he  may,   within  the  last  three  months,  have 

apprehended 


dltchtrged    for 
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^tprefceaded  and  discharged  for  want  of  sufficient  eridence  agaiiut  thftin  ;  that  is,  of    appends 

ijl  audi  as  would,  had  presumption  of  guilt  been  .sufficiently  establisbed,  have  been         '_ 

made  over  to  the  Court  of  Circuit  for  trial.  Jj^  ■«»!■«" 

156.  The  Judge  of  Circuit  shall  then  proceed  to  hold  bis  Court.    Such  officers  offioenbebM^ 
■hall  beliHig  to  it  as  he  may  bare  brought  with  bim  for  that  purpose,  and  be  shall  be  '"B  ^i^e  cii- 
attended  by  all  such  others  belonging  to  the  Resident's  establishment,  as  he  may  deem 
necessary. 

157.  The  Court  shall  be  held  in  the  jPai«r6an,  orusualchief  room  of  Justice  belong-  Place  of  iioid- 
iog  to  the  station ;    and  tbo  Kesident,  in  carrying  on  any  judicial  or  magisterial  court. 
proceedings,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Judge  of  Circuit  at  his  station,  shall  use 

for  that  purpose  some  other  convenient  place. 

158.  On  (^ning  the  Court  the  bead  Jdkaa  shall  present  a  list  of  persons  summoned  ^"^J?  ^  '^ 
to  act  as  Jurymen ;  but  of  whidi  five  shall  be  taken  in  the  usual  manner,  and  be 
empannelled. 

159.  The  persons  composing  this  Jury  oug^t  to  be  as  near  on  an  equality,  as  to  rank  Wbat  daw  of 
in  life,  with  the  prisoner,  as  possible.  Biit  no  one  under  tbe  rank  of  a  Head  of  a  ^'th^Jo^? 
Tillage  shall  be  competent  to  act  as  a  Juryman,  as  persons  below  that  office,  or  in  tbe 

very  lower  orders  of  life,  can  be  supposed  to  possess  either  independence  or  knowledge 
sufficient  to  qualify  them  to  execute  justly  tbe  duties  of  the  situation,  The  person 
senior  in  dignity  among  them  ahall  be  appointed  to  act  as  foreman;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  it  may  be  as  well  that  one  of  higher  rank  than  tbe  other  four  should  be  always 
selected  in  tbe  first  nomination  of  the  jury. 

160.  A  right  of  challenge  shall  belong,  as  in  the  English  Courts,  to  both  tbe  lu^t  of  chtl- 
proeecutor  and  the  prisoner.  '"'^ 

161.  The  Head  of  the  Tillage  in  which  the  ofoice  is  alleged  to  have  been  com-  DiiquaUOea. 
nitted  shall  not  be  permitted  to  act  as  Juryman  in  the  trial.  ft^<^jn?^' 

168.  No  other  prescribed  disqualification  exists  against  persons  of  that  or  higher  No  other  du- 
rank;  the  right  of  challenge  being  deemed  sufficient  to  secure  the  forming  of  a  <i'""B<=^t>*">- 
competent,  unbiassed,  and  independent  Jury. 

163.  Tbe  cause  shall  then  be  proceeded  with  ;  and  sentence  being  passed,  it  shall  TteiteudeDtta 
become  tbe  duty  of  tbe  Resident  to  see  that  it  be  carried   duly  into  execution,  a  ^l^'i^e  wo^ 
warrant  for  that  purpose  being  given  to  him,  under  the  seal  and  signature  of  the  Judge  ^^^'.^ 
of  Circuit. 

164.  The  Circuit  Judge,  throughout  the  conduct  of  die  cause,  in  bis  mode  of  Rain  for  tbe 
proceeding,  of  summiog  up  the  evidence,  receiring  the  verdict  of  the  Jury,  and  passing  ^^Xj<!l^ 
sentence  on  the  prisoner,  shall  be  guided  entirely  by  the  establisbed  rules  of  his 

Court,  tbe  regulations  of  Qovernment,  and  the  general  instructions  he  will  receire- 

165.  And  with  respect  to  the  law  which  must  guide  him  throughout,  he  must,  in  Lav  on  which 
the  first  instance,  take  down  the  native  law  in  the  case  as  may  be  expounded  by  the  ^t^he't^ 
P^itgMlu  and  J&k$a ;  and  modify  tberton  his  decision,  according  to  the  provisions  of  ^ 

the  colonial  law,  and  tbe  acknowledged  principles  of  sabstantial  jostice: 
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CmiM  to  be  166.  H«  sball  not  only  try  such  caees  as  nay  have  been  made  over  to  his  Comt^ 
him  wbite  Id  previously  to  entering  the  district,  but  also  any  such  as  the  Resident  may  make  over 
thedutrkt.       to  him  while  there. 

Pnii  f^ort  •>'  167.  He  sball,  on  closing;  his  Conrt  at  each  station,  forirard  to  the  Hoitonrable  the 
10  be  tnumiu  Lieutenant  Governor,  a  clear  and  full  report  of  aU  his  proceedings,  stating  the  names  . 
*^-  of  the  prisoners  tried  by  him,  the  nature  of  the  evidence  adduced  on  behalf  of  both 

prosecution  and  defence,  the  verdict  of  the  Jury,  and  bis  consequent  sentence  thereon. 
^rdi^''  '^-  '^  "*  ^^y  ""^f  ^'^  opinion  diSer  f^m  that  of  the  Jury,  he  shall  detail  the 
ftomtbuofthe  reasons  which  have  influenced  him  in  that  difference;  and  he  shall  always  state  any 
such  circumstances  as  may  warrant  a  mitigation,  or  even  total  remission  of  the  punish- 
ment. 
Awroraiofthe  169,  The  approval  of  these  proceedings,  and  the  instmctions  on  them  fi*om  the 
TenwT  oecev  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  must  be  received  prior  to  bis  issuing  his 
'*'''  warrants  to  the  Resident. 

^'tii^h^hT^  170.  But  as  Uiifl  communication  and  the  reply  to  it  may  induce  too  great  a  delay, 
cdTCd.  the  Judge  of  Circuit  must,  on  shutting  his  Court,  remand  the  prisoner  to  jail,  and 

move  on  himself  to  the  next  district  he  has  to  visit ;  from  whence  be  will  be  able  to 
send  back  the  warrants  to  the  Resident,  when  an  answer  to  his  report  shall  have  been 
received. 
Kepon  on  taOi      171.  Accompanying  this  report,  the  Judge  of  Circuit  shall  forward  to  Grovemment 
Cirenit  Judge,    a  detailed  opinion  on  the  state  of  the  Residency,  with  respect  to  its  police,  its  general 
administration,  and  other  circumstances  connected  with  its  actual  condition ;  suggesting, 
at  the  same  time,  any  such  improvement  as,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  conducive  to  its 
general  prosperity. 
ai«t*tioiii  by      172.  It  remains  finally  to  be  observed  to  the  Residents,  that  as  the  police  of  different 
entt.    jjgtf|(.{g  miat  be,  in  some  measure,  adapted  to  various  circumstances  and  localities, 
they  are  authorized  to  enlarge  upon  these  general  r^ulations  for  the  administration 
of  that  department  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  reporting  their  suggestions 
of  improvement  to  Government.    But  it  is  recommended  to  those  officers  to  become 
well  acquainted  with  the  anueat  usages  and  institotions  of  the  people  placed  under 
their  authority ;  and  in  submitting  their  observations,  they  will  be  solicitous  rather  to 
improve  upon  the  solid  foundati<Hi8  of  ancient  regulations  and  customs,  both  acknow- 
ledged and  understood  by  the  people,  than  to  invent  new  systems  of  administration, 
which  for  some  time  must,  of  necessity,  be  quite  unintelligible  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
whicfa,  after  the  experience  of  a  few  years,  may  probably  be  found  to  be  by  no  means 
congenial  to  their  genius  or  habits. 
Cofiu  mi  173.  Copies  of  this  Regulation  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  various  Officers  of  Govern* 

dUi  RegnUtion  i>>®»t  concerned  in  the  carrying  it  into  execution ;  and  translations  of  it,  in  the  Javas 
to  Uwoffl^  ^"^  Malayan  languages,  shall  be  ftimished  to  the  Bopdlis  and  other  Native  Officers.  It 
of  GaTcn-        shall  be  the  duty  of  these  to  explain  and  cause  to  be  made  known  its  purport  through* 
out  the  country ;  and  for  the  doing  this  the  more  effectually,  copies  shall  always  lie  on 
the  tables  of  the  several  Courts,  to  be  open  for  public  reference  and  inspection. 
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No.  I. 


COMPARATIVE    VOCABULARY 

07  THB 

MALIyU,  JAVAtf,  MADURESE,  bAlI,  jnd  LAMPilNG 
LANGUAGES, 

ASIUNOBD  UNDER  THB  FOLIOWINO  HBilM, 


1.  Of  God,  Kature,  1 

S.  Of  Man,  Sex,  Kindred,  and  AfEnitj,  &c. 

S.  Of  the  Humui  Body  and  its  Partt,  &c. 

4.  Of  DUeaaes,  Remediea,    &c. 

5.  Of  Animab  and  their  Ports: 

6.  Of  Mineral!,   &q. 

7.  Of  Cloathiag,  ftc. 

8.  Of  Victual*,  Uteniib,  ftc. 

9.  Of  a  House,  Furniture,  &c. 

10.  Of  a  Garden,  Planti,  Ac. 
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APPENDIX  E.  No.  I.  coDtinaed. 

Extract  Jrmn  (fc  Dasa  Nama.* 


}.    LSgi...., 


,.  tbe  time  m  applied  (o  Ae 
Tdgn  of  *  •orerelgn  or  go- 
Tenor,  afljnMtf,  R  niie. 

.  the  umc. 
,  prescDt  tiiae. 
. .  ftitare  time. 


.  tbe  Muon  of  inr  thing,  m 
the  paddf  mwod  or  bult 

cattle. 


j^.  HingMi 
j.  Kk-tela 
>.  K»-prt 
J.  KvUdis 
jA.  K»-uin 
jA.  lU-pUn 


(3). 

(4) rainn. 

(S) ditto. 

(6) ditto,  rlwifidl. 

(7) heavjmlni. 

}.h.  IU-w«Ba    (8). ......  rjUDiconunencebliliig  off. 

f.b.  Ea^ing'a  (9) imiw  aeftrly  orer. 


h.  KinH]b>(ia) . . 


>3.  Outo.. 
^.».  sua  .• 


.,  aatumnal,  oi  seaKm  of  the 

blllng  of  the  \exnt. 
.  teaion  of  beny  dena. 


,  tlie  lewoD  in  wbich  ti«N 
commence  to  tlirow  oat 
their  letret  and  dovten. 


iBgardl J      [Iwhll] 

1.  Pawika  ..•••■••■>  moontaini  tttaa  wlilch  wind 

J.  y^ri nopendoni    ibrnpt     monn- 

uUdb,  which  create  awe  on 
kMltlligonthem, 

k,  PuTwita original  moantaioi,  the  fint 

or  primitive  monntalnl. 

■  j.  is  intended  to  ihew  that  the  word  \»  used  in  the  con 

b thatitiiONdin  theAtiBorfi 

h that  It  belongg  to  Ibe  Xrf»nu%< 


.  Ardi 


..  low  range!  oflillli, 
,  the  BcdlTltjr of  aUlL 

,  tbe  space  between  two  hlU* 

abOTe  the  Tidieft. 
.  the  TaUeror  bottom  of  tbe 


hlUwhkb 


.   PapCtcag theweep 

,    Hiring  Miring  ....  the  same. 
Ardl  ak&tah  sila.  ■ .  -  tbe  UUs  hsTe  maur  tloiu*, 

■  Win stonei,  latje  itona. 

.  Ka-rikil man  itonea,  pebbles. 

>.   Kamliaa nnall  fine  slonet,  grard. 

.    Wbtn aUHiea. 

.  Hlnlk akindothaidUaA  stone. 

I.  Pirang a  sort  of  stone  neilhqt  hifd 

t.  Bed}eng ihesame. 

.   Oamping Ume  stone. 

t.  WUai a  kind  of  stone. 

i.  Cbtti a    particnlar  kind   of  aton* 

nitber  tiardec  than  rettjeng, 

i.  C\M a«ott  of  stone  whldi  wbea 

taken  &om  ttie  qaaxTj  is 
soft    and    easily  cat,   bat 
afterwaidi    bemmes  hvtl 
00  exposure  to  air. 
AnUkiknt hiila  are  shaded. 

i.  KOkut ihade,  dark. 

i.  Sidnngoriidam  ...  the  same. 

k.  Limnt tlie  same. 

'.    Lal&mnk dood. 

i,  Awan the  same. 

t.   Ampakampili mist  or    clouds   whidi    i 


from  itieeartha 

j^,  Pa-pedttt haie. 

k.  Hdnlng tlie  blue  sky,  sky. 

t.  ima, doudi In geoeial. 

ion  or  Jann  dialect. 

a  Krinta,  the  poUte  language. 

ige  I  where  two  loitiati  occur  it  is  nsed  in  both. 


hills. 
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APPE 

Mift ■••>>■  theiMM. 

Hendnng <iaik  lowcfinf  niaj  tioaia. 

Mudangnlwi       \dtitclo«d*witkittittntligtit- 

kUbu J      nlDg. 

KJUt lightning. 

Tblt  .tbeMU>e,ati 

JUa-din. ilie««M. 

Endi* ibetBine. 

UnJUk UghinlngatiM. 

D£dn adaihof  llghmlng. 

Htr» Ibtiamc. 

IQUMn dJnut  ligbtning. 

CfaaUm lightning  neither  rtrf  dow 

oi  dlituit. 
Mtrehn ligbinltig    wbldi    makca    » 

wUnlng  uoiM. 

Ariir* the  Mann. 

UUda lightning  wen  aiMa,  dlitant 

ftomlaiML 
Kilu   pArcng   lu7  lightning   whUi    la   aeeota- 

gwnlta  J      panted  br  Ibnnder, 

QoTDlla thunder. 

Oelap ••  a  thunder-bolt,    or  thunder 

thai  hu  itracli  •■;  tUag. 

Outar   thtwd«r. 

BledAorbaledtf  ..thunder. 

GMdnk  or  gaWdug..  distant  rumbling  thunder. 

Oeoter    thunder    reaonudlng   in   the 

—        hill. 

Filer •■•/••  the  aame. 

QAtoh  or  gira    ....  long    continued     gnimbling 

tbo&der. 

•"S*  "^  ^^}  •  Wl  of   .*he.    or    itone. 

■•       tbnmn  oat  of  the  crater 

of  a  voloKMt, "  when  atODci 
battle  with  atonei  and 
larth  with  earth." 

QiMdus  twor  )&wah  dijtant  thunder  la  with  laln. 

J&wab...., rain. 

TUworttban  ....theume; 

Uri*   moderate  rain. 

Waraa    thetame. 

Slaemfn iboweraof  light  rain. 

Garfmia dropping  or  dripping  rain. 

Udu nin. 

Jftwabwirih rainwater. 

W&rih running  water. 

Tlrta drinking  water. 

Oangga  dean  and  tramparrat  water, 

the  higheat  prized  and 
pr^Kd  of  all  waten. 

Ttfja  water  io  general. 

lUnn  ,...* rainwater. 

Dfain , dewwata. 

Nidi   aaltwattf. 


VDIX.  clxui 

Bfada water  Id  general.  APPENDIX 

B&uin  ben&wi fton  water,  lirers.  E. 

Baniwi  alargerirer.  kZ*1 

»«*'-« tK*"*"*-  eOHlinued. 

L^en. ..*... middle  ibed  rtrer. 

B««liw» alargerirer. 

KUi middle  thtdrirer. 

KdcUeo imall  rirer,  liTubt. 

Swdnidon  or         \   . 
(ut&g-on /the«*»e. 

Wang'an waterconrae  fbr  rice  Adda. 

I^Urik •>..•  wuermane for  kampoBga. 

S*™imiU  with  running,  moTiag  la*  ap- 

)dled  to  water). 

MUL ramiog  (water). 

K*"* leaTca,  Ice.   aztied  by  the 

contaeof  water. 

Hintar theMme. 

MUir tobnordeMe>id(aaarlTer]. 

Nnninng tOBKwnd  (arlrar). 

Mili-Ing  ngiran . . .  ntnnlng  into  lakei. 

hwfitan lake. 

Batrawl  ......1..1.  the  aame,  pond. 

Saglian the  aame. 

....  tbenamesf  an|  bttildli«  w 

a  lake. 
, . . .  B  imal]  iheet  of  water, 

>.   TaUga tmall  lake*  cm  montalu, 

bariiu  their  origin  |«  a- 
tlnguuhed  volcaopa. 

jA.  Sumberao ipring*. 

>.   Tuk wherewateriMueawltbflira, 

Hke  a  Ibantaln  from  a 
afring. 

j.   Ba-bllk where  the  aprlng  la  not  Atm 

to  be  aen,  but  whcK  after 
deariu  awn  ilia  earth 
water  1)  foond. 

i.  niwi alirgetwampor  Inland  »ea. 

^fttahwuer. 

j.    Riwa; tiMaame. 

jJi.   La-weng aaaall  deer  plaeca  eentalalag 

jA.  Sdmor awdl, 

11.         Bak-didoalidu....from  Inlneaa  cOMi  flood  or 

b.  Bena flood,  riaing  of  the  water*, 

overflowing  from  the  ara. 
j.   LUn flood  oocaahned  bf  the  ftll- 

inc  down  of  a  part  of  a 

J.     ai^ir flood,  orerflowing  of  rttert, 

mnddf  water. 

M.  Utri theiame. 

k.  Usff'at   a  flood,  oreiflowlng  of  the 

rlren,  mnddj  and  mlvtf 
withMitb.' 

DigHizcd  by  VjOOQ IC 


cbtiv  A  P  P  E 

fr.  A'gniig Ibe  riling  of  Ibe  rinr,  riilug 

of  the  wU«r  of  «  riTer. 

i.    Anbek  or MDbeg  ..  water  overflowiag from Mng 
(topped  bf  ■  diun. 

j.   BaUDjlran tbedaII;riKof  arivfr. 

13.         lug (•wing'tn    ....  of  themonlhordlictuniieof 

t.  Ml&nlcn  ,. tbe  mouth,  deboncbure  of  t 

k.  TIsik thcHme. 

jA.  SBW&Dg'an the  lune. 

j,   Hn&raoi  muhliia  ..  the  same. 
13.        UI&i]ieD>sghitei)..fTomtberii«r'iiiH>itiiiotbe 

h.  36cbl thetet. 

*■  ■'•liJ^ thewune  (wben  it  ii  mixed 

wiih  river  water  near  the 
■bore.) 

h,  Sau&di* the  iuik. 

*■  SiDda Ibe  lea  (where  It  ii  (kthon- 

leu). 

i.  S^fanen tbeNune. 

k.  JUt-tiidi Iheume. 

j.  Sig&im tbeBanie. 

jM.  Wfdang theiame. 

j.b,  La&tan    theiame. 

U.         SecinteDlaaglcnngl    . 

^ero  . .  ■  r. . . .  /  "^  '^'  '*  ^'T  ''**?■ 

>■*■  Teleag fcthoml*w  deep,  the  depth 

of  the  lea. 

>.    Ajeroorb^eio deep ia general. 

*•   l*bet Iheume. 

A.  Sim thesame. 

}.b.   Kedung  tbe  depth  of  a  river. 

15.  AJerDk&tahmiiut..  in  tbe  deep  then  are  manr 

large  fiib. 

*■  Ml"* lajgefi»h(ingeneraJJ. 

k.  Jfchui  or  ijibon....  tntddleaizcd  fiih. 

*.  Bankna    tbe  large  fiib  of  the  iea. 

k.  Pan^at mull  fith  of  the  lea. 

*.  HaDglEfin  .craw fish, Jobater*. 

/*.  Orang prawns. 

jA.  Bebon sbrimpi. 

J-  Mwa theitatiie. 

»•   Ulwa ISsb  In  general. 

j.    Iwakorhlwak   ....thesame. 

16.  Uiam  Ueuan GibtoaU^atoisorcrocodilea. 

b.  Klenuo alUgator  or  crocodile. 

J.    Biya  tbcMme. 

b.  B^ a  ibon  thicfe  ipedes  of  the 

alligator. 

j.b.  BacbAok   young  alligators  balf  grown. 

j.b.  Tetfng'el  or  t«ng'el  youDgalllgatonjiut  hatched. 

17  Kalfcyan  salira. with  gnfimu, 

j,   Mliwak ....aguiba. 


SaUra ;.  iteaaae. 

Kiwnk theaaiae. 

Miwah  kanima  ....  with lurtlet  or  tortoiaa. 

Pad&waeg  a  large  kind  of  tutle  (found 

in  rawaba. 

Kanima thesame  fditlo) 

kitul arerr  amalliort  of  turtle. 

IMIaa turtle  in  gCDcnil. 

Paiiran   twlle,largeBort(i(Hmdin the 

sea). 

Penia turtle,  found  in  the  sea. 

Kukfira  or  kfira-kAra  tnrik,    eilher    foand  la  the 

lea,  or  in  fresh  water. 

Uliwlsiwer ornukei. 

Sarpa a  aerpent,    a    snake    (large 

Bodingga    applied    to  a  large  kind   of 

■n^cUa tbeaame. 

Manda-lika a  large  (pedes  of  serpent  «r 

tnake  said  to  be  a  great 

Arda-lika Iheaane. 

N^ theaaue. 

Peoig*!)  orpauigan   tame  loakes,  «itak««  kept  for 

merlj,  but  not  since  the 
Introduction  of  Mahomet- 

O'"^ the  female  of  a  large  son  of 

D"*"* amiddteBiMdapecIcaofBnake. 

Siwar oakes  in  general. 

Ula tbesame. 

Tkps&ka  aiml        1  lerpeoti  aerm  ai  if  floating 
ngambang /      on  water. 

Kumimbang to  float  on  the  water,  to  bo 

borne  OB  the  water- 

Kambang tbe  tame. 

Ttmbnl tbesame. 

Mach&ng'nl the  same. 

Moitchnl to  come  out  of  any  tbhig,  ai 

the  sea,  tlte  earth,  tbe 
river,  a  wood. 

Jebol   ibeiame. 

Jebol tbesame. 

Lfmbak to  swim. 

Ling*! toiwim. 

Hinoak totread  water,  to  swim  witb- 

oat  mlng  the  hands,  m  as 
to  stand  opright  with  the 
bead  ont  More  water. 

Umbak-l^mbak  .  ..  wbaierer  floats  or  is  borne 

on  the  water. 
D£nlngiluB  ..>...  with  wafei. 
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mixed  lea. 

j 

J.S 

IMchak 

.dtamrbed,  aglu««dw.Te.. 

M 

KichiV  

.  water  igiuied  in  aoy  imill 

Ombftlmiagumlinih  whence  the  nolae  orroadug 
of  the  wwei. 

6 

Onmflnih   

noiM  of  wftTca. 

.,- 

Kima-idiBk  .... 

.  DOiM  Of -wiad. 

3- 

Umerahotiunnih 

.  noise  of  wiler  entering  a  pu- 

«ge  or  narrow  opening. 
.  the  same, 

J 

Ged 

■ 

rock,  or  on  iheieaihore. 

lntg'g'1"' 

.whence  of  ihese*  shore. 

* 

Tirang 

.  the  ume. 

i 

Wedi 

.  the  same. 

Wedilfwlttom... 

.  nnd  with  earth. 

i 

Kisma 

■  earth. 

BUldu. 

>■» 

I^-npoos    

.  awwnp.  awampr  iand. 

b 

Siti 

earth,  land. 

j-i 

BAml 

.  ihe*«rth. 

earth,  earth  washed  down 
from  the  hlUi. 

.7 

Jigot  

.  land,  the  earth. 

Piinra-dit*. 

■  the  world,  the  earth.  Inclu- 
ding erery  thing. 

j.b 

Bw&da    

the  same. 

Mirch».p4d. 

the  worW,  the  earth  (in  the 
langnige  of  the  Godt}. 

NS)'»-PW. ; 

Biml  >k&uh  ifitu-l  the  etrth  hu  muf  iliingi 
"■""^ J      which  grow  from  it. 

Tu-wuh 

to  grow  up  ont  of  the  earth, 
to  rise  out  of  the  earth. 

}.b. 

MTorwrtilnr 

to  throw  ont  leaves. 

all  Toong  leaves  grow. 

jj, 

P^isp* 

}.b.  Slate. i..*....',.f,thennke. 
j.    Lnag the  same. 

jA.  Pdpa* the  large  lean*  of  the  palm 

kind  (as  distinguished  ftom 
the  leares  of  other  trees) . 

>J.  Angkap  or  han^cop .  the  *beath  or  film  which  en- 
velopes the  learet  before 


.  Ajdtra., , 
.   Kintika  . 


ibeybi 


.  leorei  of  a  mcdldnal  quaUtj'. 


■'.  Wi>witan. 
.  Kak&yon.. 
:.  Wareksa  oi 

■:  Tiru 

.  Gfirda.... 
I.  Wftjang  ., 


.  Diya..., 


•  trees  orplaota. 
■  a  huge  lull-grown  ti 


-  a  tree  which  is  a  land-ataik, 
or  marks  the  boundary. 

.  large  ireca  In  general. 

.  tree*  whether  lirlBg  or  de«l, 
timber. 


Med. 

''^"W' thestompofatreewhidihaa 

been  felled  (atnallT  lereral 
fcet  abore  the  ground} . 

■  ^^ff" tbe  root  and  Mump  of  a  tree 

cut  dose  to  Uie  ground. 
KakftfOD  s&ml  fiskartreea  with  flowers. 
.   KnsOma sweet  scented  dowen. 

■  Pnsplu  buds  of  (lower*. 


jA.  Kndap buds  of  dowtn. 


jj>.   Kaliong dry  or  withered  Imtc*  which 

All. 
3-h.   Kaliraa  or  kliras  . .  drj  lea*M  which  itill  adbetc 
t»  the  tree. 
3.        G4domah6roi  ....  from  leaies  to  roots. 

k.  Wmu root  of  trees  or  plaiit*. 

k.  Mimaog bulbous  root*. 

j.ft.  Hdfotoriirot roots. 

J-*-   Lijer the  taproot. 

».   Mandira the   falling  brudiea  which 

take  root  round  a  tret  (as 
in  the  banyan  tree). 

j.   Pwiggang thesame. 

(.         WilStaihu-wlt....  whence    roou,    tne>,    or 
plants. 
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pttbcred    tamm,     dsireTI 

wben  Died  1b  drtM,  Ac. 
Howm  tn  icMni. 
BoMbHg  kaas  Uruk  flowen  become  young  fruJt. 

Ji.  Einik &vit,  fruit  wbcD  fint  formed. 

a.  Peotil frnh  wben  fomed  lo  «  to 

Bbew  Iti  triK  tb*pe    toA 
~         but  DM  ripe, 
PenWl. 


iJk.   1 


_  ^      kind,  b 
,.  >lhr«UDe. 


.    KirakdUoeba-wobroniig    ftnlt    beoonci    fidl- 
formed  fruit. 
3.h.  Htt-wohor  woh...,  (hiitoftna, 

*.  Pfila    theiUDft 

ft.  Wi(»  ..„ th,  MOW  (lU  U>dt  of  fruit, 

incladlDg  potstoci,  &e.} 

jA.  WowAkB Ummum. 

ff.        Sckwtlaub   flower*  (iiiqr  be)  UlglkUd  br 


j.b,  TlDub,, 


..  blight,  deatrocdM  of  pUnU 


ji.  Ngetob   

B.         IMningjiiJJiut.. 


jJi.  Ouug t.,..  ■  luge  kind  of  bw. 

».        VtiwllUer. orbrfliet. 

k.  fiawfol aiefllngenenL 

*•  Wl" iMgegreenflj. 

Si.  Likr ...flleslngBwrd. 

..  luge  fliee  net  whb  in  the 


.   Pilek 

Hlmh  Senu . , 


..  orbraUe. 

„  ute.ia  ft  Sittt  Bomker  t(«o. 


ii.  1 


tliBB 


1.  Ut£wi,  lemnd •  orltjnnuqiiltoee,  ioia 

j.  Umud knata  ia  getteral. 

b.  Jlngklong alwsekindofkiut. 

2.  SimlneKp orbrmctlon. 

t,  Neeep wioift. 

*.  NiKp jtheiame. 

jM.  NgUtep  u>  iDhale  (■moke). 

jJt.  Kgibeb  tbeMBib 

}A.  Ngcpub toM(4dr7»ditUlro 

JJb.  hlatt tbeiune. 


wbence  (ocUog  honcr, 
prepwed  boner,  boikd  boaey 


3.         Merei  ing  miben  . 

*.  pRitika 

>.   HUu •■ 

j,   Mad6rm VtheMme. 

t.  HUoi J 

>■*.  KAAIng diy  or  dried  honey. 

1.        Amli  mlnftiigM   I  ,_,  , 

dinli^  bHbtion  J  fr^tii  eaten  by  uim 
k.  B6ho.}eo('an iDlmali,  In  geseral. 


.  tlWBI 


J  J.  I 


-} 


\tmta  y  ulmaU  in  genonL 


MlwahUwen   ,,.,  I^Urdi. 
i.  Pakd blrdilngc 


k,  Saogklini  «r  aekbil  : 


floiA  or  fll^  of  bM«  laigt 

in  one  place  and  deroarlH 

fruit,  4c. 
.  a  fli^  of  bird!  In  the  air. 
■  birds  capable  of  being  taoriit 

toipett. 

•  Urdiin  tbe  neat  befi»«  tbey 

are  aUe  tody. 

•  bird)  in  general. 
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APPENDIX  £.    No.U. 

COHPAmATITE  VoCABULART  <f  the  SXmSCBTT,   KaWI,   Old  FaLH 


Two .  ■ . 
Tbne  . 


Man  (bomo) . 
o{rir).... 


Ije  ... 

NOM... 

Hair... 

7'eMh  . 
Bdly... 
Hwd  . 
Foot... 


D«T  ... 
NigAt  . 
Sleep... 
Dead... 
Wbiie  . 


Water  .. 
Stone  .. 
Hog.... 


Jiiut,  purtsha  .,, 
■ut,  Tarfcogfioa  . 
pit*  or  pitri  . . . . , 
m&ta  or  mitri  . . . 


Dim,  akaU,  <j 
n&i*,  gbrioa  , 


lohita,  aBnita,  radhln,  Ac,, 

dlna,  dlrba,  Ac 

rttri 

nidn. 

p(^  patita,  miiu 


kUa 

dnihkriU.. 

«P«i 

JU>,il>a,  J 


afiiT*,  prabUkara,  Ultja, 

diaodra,  aitingm 

tin 

lawira  (Lord),  d^(aOod) 


aita  ... 


Jfaia,  purttla  . 


rah,  hidlra  .. 
dioa,  »/tn  .. 
titri,  k«am.. 

pwfiira 


asai,  brima,  gi 


pakai 

ificia,  pnbug'kfaa,  r 
n;  altingm  ... 

(•god) 


bd]«  , 


vk\A. 


No.U. 


AtboD. 
hat-tblL. 


Bk-khl. 
khoDfUia. 


pakaa,  pak^, 
MMa,  itUu 
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APPENDIX  E.    No.  m. 

VocABOLART  of  Kawi  Words,  "wilh  the  Meaning  attached  to  them  by  the 

PaNAMBAHAN  of  SUMENAP. 


APPENDIX 
E. 


No.  III.     a«i- 


KAfrl. 


lang  TBog-JigBt-lterinBi,  sang- 
Tang-nkinu,  ytng-widl, 
miirt>cDgbu&Da,  png-l&ja, 

nng-TaDg-wiiJia,      swig' 


racg-Jini,  rtr».  »""«- 
jaug-mkuiD,  yang'iDg-jii- 
gU,  mnrtia  wl-ifia,  hong. 

Make,  do;  or  work aog'df,  snd£,  ayoaa,  kirti*, 

paD^rou,  aio&Dg'nn. 

The  work !  wh«  is  made  1     .  ,  _,        .  ,  ,  _ 

or  done    J  "'™^"»>  mimer,  Inflwi, 


Paptr    

ATCMdi  pot:  reeelTBT....  t^rfia,  prtojl,  gita. 
Hmtcd ■Iini'%s,    Indra-kilB,    sfin- 

16k*  aartedra,  kay&ng'i 
Situation,  place,  odlce ting'iig'angtfuia,      papalii 

kao,  patma^^liiia. 
Worid »(>  buioa,    marcba  -p&i 

Jamtnda,  fatrt. 

naoe, 


g*(^B,  dlu,   bar&ka,    ants- 

rikaa,  ambartila,  marbxtt- 
am,  m&rulpila,  marga- 
vrtitmi,  DMfiaU,  wmbini, 
tduma,  aksa,  'i^ii. 

.kyi.idthet^'hr'.'"}"';^;^^""*"'"*''*™"' 


p&ti,  arfiaa,  li&ri,  kai&ba, 
Ula,  B&bandagDi,  tngka, 
dUu,  kaotiinaD,  aaAman, 
diaok&ra,  d&ta-pftti,  iuw&- 
la,  sArla,  laara-ntman. 

.  ai^ra,  sadira,  Nufitigka, 
Idup&lj,  itiina,  aaaUaa-chb- 
na,  nlibka,  tilingsn,  aita- 
raimi,  sU,  rtU,  badnta. 


KAn 


Namn  of  the  uontlu.. 


,.  tlti-Diiia,  p<ipltB.«ani,  ku- 
■ima-wicblira,  pospa-dar- 
lina,  danna  kuninia,  anta 
nnni,  rah&wand&ni,  war* 
nu  d&Di,  cfaakra  kolliu, 
■aad&yi  kr&ma,  dlrga  mo- 
riaog,  reqji  ifai,  iMmia' 
dnndfni. 

..  innia  daniri. 


Daj  . 


Monday  . . . 
Tuesday  ... 
Widueaday  . 
Thursday... 

Fnday 

Salnrday  ... 
Star , 


.  ritl  or  diu. 
•  ang'gira. 
■  raspill. 


„  ,  anSIa,  ganda- 
waeta,  n&u-  mlta,  wrsa, 
prili  waw&lar,  atadung. 

widi-Tlita,  aadUI.  dawila, 
ambiUiui,  anb&ka,  aami- 
ta,  gioa,  (oy&ds,  pkyn' 
w&ha,  trwigga,  *iiibu-ni~ 


jalida,  imaiw  kamlira,  ioa- 
Itja. 
..  «aisa,    j&wafa,    trnb,    irata, 

..  aoda,  lomfra,  iwok.  , 

..ertili,  ini,  wal&bar,  rion, 
wuIiUbd,  w&ri,  ipa,  jila, 
u£ra,  ptya,  amba,  ambi 
Dia,  tim,  aos*!  DttUi. 

'.  mertia,  a&tia,  &ti«. 

■  '■  luua,  U'kcna,  landap. 

>•  bagnl,  agoi,  paw&ka,'  auUa, 
dih&na,  tri-airah,  ipiH,  U- 
ki,  brakmBi  4l(i,  kiya,  wa- 

.  tfalk,  em&WB,  JBl&di,ja]iriri, 
jMa-Didi,     liadn,     a6cbi, 
l&dl,    Ui,    aamfldra, 

I,  tOjB. 
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APP 

ENOUSfl.  kAwI. 

Ware  (of  tlwMt) UoOt  (unpuao,  bBos;*,  ua- 

DIDg-klMlgM. 

FUh mauia,    mfna,    lobADbrw, 

Turtle knrniB. 

GnuM yriuiegi. 

Frog wijung. 

firamd Mmi,  akilti,  pritiwi,  wulln- 

diri,  pat&U,  m^di,  dka, 
bod'da,  kit,  bontila. 

HIU;  momityn ikk,  adiiJs,   tidl,  parwto, 

giri,  Uk«(ikB,  iiMvui,!!!- 
drs-kila,  wtUdr,  wioa. 

Foiwat &1u. 

Beut;  wiimiL p&su,  unda,  Wroa. 

Tiger ting'*.  sendiUa,  wBgTs,p&ni* 

pfcti,  wfkrimllU,  muga' 
pfctl,   rimong,   a6iu,   lu- 

ElBpblUit kiu]&r«,    mBUDgga,    diiidk, 

d&ai,  b&a  orhCD,  dip&DggB, 
«>t^,  lanjtk*,  kiri,  Mb* 
or  <bB,  uti,  Mmlga,  limui, 
nt-u,  wjioa,  nUBgila, 
Mni&M,  hfla-wao,  morti, 
bttya-iDtlka. 

MwK    ir^l,  iidiibB,  pra-galba,  lu- 

rtiigga,  M'wa,  mb&na,  hL- 
pal,  kAda. 

Han,  nniiklDd    t.»  p)iiiua,u&ra,  j^a,  jina,  jot, 

Jaoma,  depMa,  nAclia,  nw- 

Man  (Tit) > niao4ini,  maal^a,  Janla,  Ut- 

ka,  JUd,  f<u6aa,  wiron, 
Ukmig,  pfla. 

'"SfiT'??!"!!""'.'!!:}"''".  ""I-- 

Yonng tariiaa,  wU^  dsaor. 

Handaone  man  lita. 

W«U  coDdncted  ntan qj&ua. 

Bad  Mmdacted  man kuj&na. 

Woman wfaaiygioa,  widi^  hia,  mar- 

uuii,  mantfiaai 

UtUtB kinla,  aiii-kia,  djah. 

Hnaband  and  wife  agrfiwa,  ap&tni,  akrtma,  a- 

Head mfirda,  dkta-maknlDg,  maa- 

tUM,  Ata-mang'p,  tamtu. 

Hair  (of  tbehead) k£iua,  rima. 

Hair  (of  tbebodT) riSai^ 

Efcbrow  1^. 

Halrof  tbeerebiow    i€ka. 

Bje cb^in,    nelra,    dr&tta,    to- 

Oftnedejt driiati,  diariua. 

Look  at  t  *ce dtankti,  oktkwa,  &ni-nin»), 

p&noD>  ak*i. 


fjyX 


ENOUSH.  KAWI. 

Note g'riaa. 

Cheek  pl[d. 

Mouth nUuk. 

Tooth  imti,  uBtn,  wfja. 

TngK. JIhaa. 

Neck griwa. 

Ear  taling'an,  karna,  kanl,  dra- 

Hear;  to  hear a'raw&aa,  kaiiog'iig'iia. 

»ioidder. UOa,  aikfua,  ptina. 

Hand Inng6]wi,  gfijar,  kira. 

Breast  (cheat) pran^a,  kawidia. 

Breaat litUa,  painh&rnti,  ptyn-din. 

WaM   mfaUa. 

Hip  phL 

fiai^lde  (poaterkin) hdyok. 

Thigh  4ni. 

Finger wira-ifna. 

Waiat    priita. 

Nail  (of  the  fingers  or  toea)  c&ka. 

Bell; gaita,  nd£ra. 

Hand an^i. 

Penia    maata,  ling'ga-ntdi. 

Podend.    femina giniitna,  giniiiU, 

Faodameni later  lei,  pijv. 

Foot padfika,  Jeng,  pak. 

Blood rah,  Indln. 

Fteah mangia. 

Bodj aarira,  ang'ga,  prldbia.  Ami. 

F(»in wana,  mnrll. 

Goodb 


Ftoe.. 


dap-J 


D&rl. 
.  wiktia,  wadiu,  dtim,  ga- 


Food,  Tlctuala.. 
Eat 


.  bdgBorb^Ja,  plata,  in. 


To  ftei,  gire  to  eal 
Beharlonr  In  the  pi 
UnwIUing,  dialike 


J  um&wali,  b^a-krfima,  patiji. 

sdpa-alta. 

na-g&kan. 

pisita. 

R«t miulka,  chlndil. 

Dog lera-g&Ia,  afna,  chamn,b&- 

Boue, 

Hog wir&ha,  ankira,  wi]ui)(. 

Fn^ wi-jnng,  a&hu. 

Maggot  or  tnke k'liui. 

f^T".'.".'.?;."!?}"-- 

Green  or  dark  liiaidt hrfica-Uaa,  pairft-kelii^  ma> 

kUi. 
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APPENDIX. 


No.    in.       SmsU  field  li*Md *M. 

BnUorcow gfi,  dfid,  Jfari. 

DMT lamuiii,  (dnm,  dcgs. 


wcM,  wiH-d&n,  knd&ka, 

•oiUa.  p&aB,  karka-lUu, 
chakia-sriwa,  orin,  gaS' 
pat,  pfuii,  K^ri-arApa,  di 
JUiB,    kud&ll,    wilc-dv*, 
dnl-i&M,  kri-mibM,  InkfeO' 


Bird.".'........" UgMg. 

QriOn jelirii,iiiin«Dil«,gJg«nf-pW. 

PMcock mtoillni,  w&fu-nlnd*. 

Faddr  Urd,  itotk    kreoda,  kolik*. 

Dore  ,......< diAnuB. 

Wild  Urdi  or  wUd  fowl,!  chaagligi,    blag^tus,    chdu, 
Urdi  «f  the  bmt  . . . .  j      bin-dn(Ja. 

MlDor koklla. 

Bee  ttle-mttkk. 

Warlng'entrM    Diak  grtiha,  mandlrB,  btnU 

or  gurda,  trl  mang'iDti,  lar- 
pa  pnipa. 
FlAwen pntplta,  knidmt,  ibi,  mOri, 


ENGLISH. 


kAwi. 


T0C17 anifaon,  rajim*. 

Langb   agiraag-^rug,  amblik. 

Olad,  delighted awija-wi}a,  kfcwi-gffwi. 

CoDdnct,  pnweedUic  .... ..  nit,  lambf^  gitL 

Becaiue ,  ddol,  beUbja. 

Near,  D%h tambii. 

Sad  «tka,prttUd,t<asUini,pi 


•  wldga,  leta. 


To  Tccoter  healtb   pOma,  bMlkl,  rabiija. 

So{  aoai ,.  drfiia. 

TorecelK lant&a. 

Beglnoing pAri>a,  Itaa. 

To  aMODM,  Imitate  aootlier  kaydgi  Bwiim.      . 

Olad tAiiairtdia. 

Tame nardawa. 

Bed  place,  tkeplng  room  ..  JitMm-inm,     p«-pr£aka», 

Jong'nt. 
Bed  of  a  MQcli  or  bed  place  tllatn. 

niloir kiraDg-filD, 

Qaute  cnrtaiD  ai  mniqiietaraifcnilr. 
Silk Inngiir. 


uerllljr.. 
i,bolr.. 


.  tiheo,  a&jik,  wrfkia,  karau. 
.  komUda,  atra-ilja. 


.  begftwan,  wlku,  togfita,  1 


Prince piUin,   nita,  k4toDg,    u&ra- 

dipa,  niirinrirB,  aang'a-hu- 
lliD,narJiwira,warll,  n&rs- 
lia,  Dira-piti,  iriba-piti, 
■li  miba-r^a. 

PrjnoMi nena-gartnl,     patnl,    nerpa 

doita,  n&ra-pang'giiia,  ung 
idri. 

WltbtUld   garblDl,  Dg'idain. 

Bom,  tuDugbt  fortti  aidDa. 

CUld  (male)  putd  (female)   Mtta,  teoiira,  atmVjk,  prfja- 

priMtM  pout,  tnand^wl. 

Ccnut diarika,  mfaioh,  jrMha,  ak- 

ra,  disib,  patik,  iUiid. 

RdattDD,  lelathe... wandn.iotra, warga, baogaa. 

Bjot,  people wal-dia,  jod'da. 

Wariike  inatnaNsta ;  vma  btua,  t'reng'ga,  aitra,  lira. 
Bow nd arrow  .....■■•..  kamfika,  bAm,  h*ni,  diipa, 

vtra  dlbta,  lambar-tUa. 


ttifiit  

Daylight 

Sit  dowD  ..... 

To  ipeak    polllelj,    with' 


.  kOlani,  litri. 
. .  Ui,  majira. 
. .  liatbl,  asCoa. 
>  taan,  am<am  or 
opla,  riring'a. 


Think  

Strang,  hard,  forriblf  . 

I*,  lobe,  wai am,  wdta,  najrina. 

Unot,  not  to  be,  dtc. aapl,  ntr. 

FaU pita. 

Fall  down waitetl. 

To  make  (all patioii.. 

FalHng patfta. 

AngN,  angrj kdpa,  krlMa,  giandGka. 

Know dr&da. 

I,  me   pinfina,  kfanl. 

Ditto  (aiaiemnt) lUan. 

To  compliment  another  bf') 

wlibing  him  in  health^  > 

to  bleu  him,  ablening.J 

^".£2.^1'  '*"''"°"*'  "'}  amW-trfaa. 

Wearing  apparel bnsina. 

To  trcu  (clotbi} angrisak. 
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ENGLISH.  kXwI. 

Ciomi kariti,  ttju. 

Suang  of  the  HaUri Udu,  pita,  wikptika. 

A  Itrgt  doth  mUiit  of  Ibe') 

Suong,  tn  fall  dreu,  I  ™„,_ 
&Dd  hy  the  Ball  peo^e  f  *"*™- 
hanglug  out  on  each  lide.  J 

WalHcou,  Jacket    k&rak,  katrtch*. 

Knot  or  the  hair. iniUu^aD,  gegiio,  kill. 

A™I" Uak,  duipa,  wiwjm. 

Ditto  worn  bigfaer »ii("gW«.  kfyuh,  bso-nkM. 

Anklet*.... nnpAra. 

Ring  for  the  IOCS kriw^l. 

Tommplf,  accede itsa-d&oa. 

Condnoed  bcalUi . pra-mUa. 

Steady,  flnu,  calm niiiiia,  pitab. 

Q"'  *"P> wWta,  mlbgKir. 

«"><*.  "OO" wiwang. 

atiU,  calm,  ttead; irtnuiina,  pigah. 

Heart  (nlnd) ambtk,  dlta.  ndifa. 

Ota tikta. 

Heart  (^  the  body) tol. 

<*»•*   kaUIn,  tnmnln,  lijta. 

Like,  llkento  toUa. 

BrMeBi,  obriona,  plaiD,.,.  blakta. 
Nothing  to  do,  no  OK   ....  wiirtaorwiiiti. 
Not  In  eanieM,  not  doing  1,      „, 

oM-sntnww. r./"*"WJ'^ 

Uzj,  IndllTereai,  ditllke,  1  ,.,. 
backward ',  ^  jiUr. 

lorarneit,  detennised  ....ittri. 

Trolr,  right. afaU,  wibia. 

A  itor^,  tale,  relatltm  .,.,  Mu, 
OlaM,  tnuuparent,  pmcdaln  wangM-pitia. 

Wlib,  want mabirnn. 

'"^ nuDg'ng'ar  china,  ng'andtl. 

ftaiiewIthprajeT wahlmu  tdti. 

To  wasb  tbe  Cue  with  two!      . 

haodi J-tekaa. 

To  waib  the  month nidia-iniu. 

Dose,  wa(,  part. atiri. 

""^ ingka. 

Holy,  pnre uer-miia. 

■'*<"'  1^ klta,  nk'rim,  ta. 

Clump  de  Man •™*ra,  ipm,  pltaui,  rin«. 

pafritao. 

'''^*^- pnutfai-bfitfc 

Great  nolle  In  war  (tmnpet)  gnniita. 

Wariike  mntic. 

Oong 

°'^    merdaB-,,  drtiing,    Uw»- 


•  iiV-iDe. 

•  abjio-Jina. 


Aaiemblage  of  people borbniu. 

LoodnoiK,  loud  cry pnkempa. 

Victory,  gain,  profit tang-gal,  baggU. 

^"^"' prawlra,  ptakdia,  prsgelba. 

C^taiMof  war gnlSgnl,  rtra. 

f*''^  »l*ea,»r6dba,ab4nda.yodba. 

Sbewconrage «t6kenka,pr»wiran,makftla- 

•Uti. 

DdM,  lou kapAtian. 

To  ay,  jump  with  a  tryl       ^  _,  . 

■-  — -  'J-  Mg'ng'Bhn,  dng-aoidx 


«)    . 


Taclaah) 
Retreat.. 

Tofonn  In  doae  order akdkat. 

(in  war)  to  fly  lint. 
Pear,  tHght •ng'raa,  wrinwrin. 


■iiUla,  tiaA-wrk. 
Uyat,  ng-ii^Ui. 
htninyang. 
den  wtla-wtla. 
Una,  palitn,  hautu. 
WMgke,  knnaipa,  pitra. 


Corpae 

mp,  to  pile  19.. 

Tocatthe  throat   p|i 

The  cutter  of  the  throat  of) 

another. J 

T^ifonnd Vfiat,  chiroa. 

To  bring  together,  MaeuUe  dl-ycflja. 

•TDHe Mninda. 

Topalldght ndritiL. 

TociUiCliop, Idd&U. 

T*'^' deuiya. 


.  iB&k. 


Ditto 
Pity,  mer 
Ue^blM 

9 


....  iBdarma,  yija,  n&ta. 
....  pita,  rtiia,  Indnof. 
t- mita-miha. 

•  ..p^ta-niha. 
■  •  •  [»ita-mUia. 
>•■  pnpt-ta-mUia. 

•  •■■arita. 

...  anda-kirai  mcna,  mltia. 
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"  E_"  ENOLMH.  ItAWI. 

NoTTlI.      Tme.  correct,  right  UBta>  iUm. 

Eut porwfc 

North    ntira. 

West ptndiims. 

Soalh    dakilna. 

Centre,  middle biatln. 

Cwner aginw. 

One i1uora». 

Tko doi. 

Tbree   trL 

Ftmr ch&tar. 

Tire pMichft. 

Six Ud. 

Sevea    tVft». 

Eight HU. 

Nine niw*. 

Ten  diM. 

TwentT wi-rtll. 

TUrty diM.«ri-«bl. 

Hundred w-biteng^ 

One  hundmd  wd  slttj-iix. ,  so-gkit. 

One  tbouund w»H»Mib»ng,  m-«tL 

10,000 IUm. 

100,000 , kM. 

1,000,000 j6m. 

10,000,000  Uirs. 

100,000,000 mioMDf. 

Reckoning ■ang'ktB. 

Aocount    lik*. 

M*rk,  aign chlh-na,  UmcbEu. 

To  relate,  say,  speak  of....  kibia-lita,  k&wa-tiu,    vak- 
tan. 

To  tell,  iDform    giniM,  pmlpiia. 

Uke,  «*mea9 ■,.,..  iatSah 

like  unto,  aa lir. 

Ditto       u ' (ftne-pine. 

What kte. 

Gift,  preseat   kt^otwtoia,  nngrUa. 

Hypocrite mtidlta,  nptku. 

Beqneat  to  iulat aminang,  ahiwa,  ttiiijti. 

S«Itable nktipa. 

Wlah,  wtMt. piiha. 

Know    di&na. 

Single    i«u. 

But    jfiga. 

(la)  not  single .,  ruicha. 

(la)  not  true mandita. 

What    .., ang'aaen. 

Make  bawttome UoimnilD. 


BN0U8H.  eXwI. 

Compleie 

Noir 

TowekonM 

The,  which 

Knowledge  

FooUih 

Widi ng'unlweb,  momt,  aamria. 

With,  akii^ tUtt,  iAma-w<ina, 

The  beglnnii^  of  it nimit-tl&nl. 

TopieaeiTt,  protect  ptri-mita. 

Moilcal  innnuDCDti Miba  mang'gfil^  wAwa,  w*- 

jSlB. 

Interfere,  intermeddle   ....  tulcba. 

Towparate paicliat. 

BdoDgiiis ptui.Btiba,  pancha-ita. 

Chain putlra. 

Toiwear..., priitia. 

Palace , dits-lara,    kaditon,    kenya- 

p4ri. 

Forth pAra,  r^la. 

Plain  In  Innl  of  a  dtieTsI  Ke™i, 

achief  u  seated J  "'"B""™'- 

Hall a&ba,  paningkilan,  ["""fi, 

Vagl&ran. 

Tooomeoni,  or  oat  ninba,  mljil. 

At  before,  in  preaent ,....,  tioaogkit. 

City  ..; Pi4*^ 

ToipoU bntta. 

To  lose Ure. 

If yap^an. 

Wiaeorakillrd wblUa,  wiob^faa,  pragnia. 

Tonrite k&tlk,    uura,    wUa,    riba, 

praj&mpit,  k&ta*,  wtild. 

Praiaing ang-gung^gui^. 

Aaking asg'ait&wa. 

Broad.,.., fw^Sla 

To-morrow bekm. 

The,  an aaudi,  pv&ia. 

To  pay  reaped,  Tenei«u>f,  \    ^., 
(to  tbe  dead  or  deity) . .  /  "P*"' 

Ko,  not   tfta  or  datan. 

Garda t<jl,  □g'adi^  laUos'ww, 

Playing  or  Jeiting ,,,,.  mariwahaiwah. 

Di7   afiaka,iSgaa. 

Green   laytaa. 

Yellow pita. 

Hed  ,.  gaqjuug,  rakta. 

Black kriaoa. 

White  a^ta. 
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cbuui 


ENOLISH.  KAWI. 

TlUow men-vrUi. 

OiMt bUHB.  kta 

LoT« kaarepen 

Pit; kftma-ntisui. 

Angry  ■••■  kr6da,  kab4a£'ui,  ffaaMkm, 

Bold  or  brave krAra. 

Beading gnmangMl. 

Tofljr  antart  vcsat,  ntfwh. 

HentioBiDg lain&wak. 

Door babUisn,   kdri,   ti4ttl,  4a- 

w&ra,    wl-w&ra,    gopAra, 

drawlla. 

AbooM    griba,  wlima. 

Care gilra,  gljra. 

Peuuce biAia,  mlola-rtga,  aoe^,  «■- 

midi,  T^ga.      ■ 

QDletordlent ...arfaa,  Mhap. 

Li^t dlyaa,  dipa,  itilu. 

Sign  or  isark  chibaa,  lakeUMa. 

Forget bOlat,  aachira,  kUa. 

Hake  It  clean lineiig-lt. 

Same m&ka-tlraiig. 

Border tira,  tepl. 

Bem^ned wimr-gita,  cbfima,  ifn 

Betel  leaf wdah,  lenib,  paniob. 

lUce tandn. 

Boilediics    ina. 

Mm laT^na. 

OdIoo Ua-niDa. 

Arrack •^eag,  in4dla. 

OU    flaorhila. 

Tu,  greaie kr&ita. 

Hitk ifrem. 

Harm  gfitl. 

Curiae,  cbariot gUlag'in,  gntUt,  ifaodina. 

Seat  of  a  carriage   rlring'giDi. 

Pilki]    dampa. 

UmbreUa ditoa. 

Point  or  top  of  the  umbrella  da-nf^a,  k^tu. 
Narrow  pcnnuit  or  ■tream^'l  ,.,4„ 

Fb« tonggul,  nmpal. 

Bad  word mub&rna-stilB, 

Maiiaer  or  action.  ■•  • rAi    kerti,    sambfga,    fllih, 

gill- 
Wat,  road  EOp&oa,  iwan,  mkrga,  bahna. 

Ilia. 
Laming lad&li,  &dii-ramba,  (iia-dkl, 

■iwia^iwa,  cbachila,  ba, 

Ula,  t&lik  or  lilit. 
ThnttdeT  greh. 


ENOUSH.  eAwI. 

BeloDg  to amiagkn. 

WasblDK  cloth plaMati,  potfala, 

Ligfaiaiat IS^  i™^  gira^gUa. 

Named bnnia-tlk&ae,  bikalkfaie,  p(- 

njng'r&tie,  wfivang'i^iiw. 

Burial  ground .„,.  pat^ttan,  piini-iinM 

Coreloui  or  g^olan mlUia. 

Ad  iMcct matiika,  meidilha. 

Point 'ina- 

Grata    dfikot. 

Pond,  tank a&di. 

Stone   afla,  rfjing. 

Bcfere,  In  tbe  pMMoec  of ..  i>g&7*P>  «"kka,  anlq^. 

Hen  of  cOBdliion kfila. 

(Name  of  a  dileO •A»- 

Tamil wlha- 

As  man;  u,  u  nticb  ai. . . .  paftmpfira. 

Stingy ; krapiaa. 

Earthquake mlng'gat. 

False dliran. 

RjTer. bang'&wan,  k&li,    lAsi,    por- 

wiga. 

Demon ratUtu. 

An  evil  spirit   asllra,  dan&wa,  kalina,  diiia, 

y&kM. 

Worm triyak. 

Halting  or  resting  place  ....  rija.dinl. 

r    tikta. 

Salt  (taale) Uwina, 

Sour wnla- 

Hot  (to  the  taste,  at  a  chilly)  bat6ka. 
Pungent  (u  a  betel  nnt) . ..  kay&sa. 

Sweet   madtira,  lindri. 

Sweet  In  taste  and  smeU....  m&oa-h&ra. 

Highland ^n"- 

High,  elerated. tiafcna. 

Firefly lodima. 

Thief ^^^*>  M»kfaa. 

(A  small  d»ed  or  baUdlng\  MlfaBr-fcw 

of  quiet) j-i™.*—" 

Porch  in  front  of  a  house  ..  witlna. 

Placeof  assembly    widiiiga. 

To  assemble  together,  M\^„,^,i^ 

bring  together J  " 

To  flinch,  to  fcei  alarm.!  g^jt^  ombiwah. 

surprise    J 

Olad  or  clieerfnl sjga,  afgimiUMUpa. 

Ofonemind    iJM-gkma. 

Dream '■•  ^S*-  pidisa. 

{Ui^  foe  the  thumb ... . 
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£.  ENGLISH.  KAWI. 

No.  III.     Ew-ring iMiDi-biiinfc 

ChalD  OT  ri^  tat  the  Mck. .  kutft-biifina. 

OiKKMKllngfordgbt kHU^fts*,  kuu-U(a. 

One,  for  ten 

Est  sod  *leep  wtth  a  woi 
FMd,  liking  to  •woauu 

^—  TC17 branta. 

—  loainottacM kingkii^. 

^^  tofoU;  rfmug. 

^^  withdeilRtofidlow,')  Mmiia. 
with  attacbment  j 

MODkqr wanfcra,  Mtmig,  kiah,  wre, 

palwSgB,  diraka. 

Lecdt wirdn. 

llw  breath  of  life laog-Tang-penia. 

(One  of  the  iga  of  the  worldj  kottka. 

Belljr tabUu. 

(OmoT  llwigeiof  the  woridj  ting-trfla. 


ENGLISH.  KAWI. 

To  drop,  link t*ni. 

(One  4rf  the  i(ei  or  the  worid)  doapira. 
Rtab nangn. 

Blood ndira. 

PlMe ka-hani 

SecDie I'tHi. 

(The  pKMDtagcof  tbe  worid)  kiU. 

Erident aUta. 

TenmilUoa 

That po-^a.  nikinaag. 

r itab 

.««.••..■••.•...  dalula geniig. 
TlKH«h , Tvibk 

L«ai Ina. 

TootlA  danit-wfcra. 

Poor linl,  Initia. 

Onljr,  bat. jlga. 

Oneoriiafla t^fiig*. 
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Sfbcihem   tf  the  Mtstical    Mbaniho,    attached   to    the    Letters    qf  the 
Alphabet,  Sic.  according  to  the  Ittterpretation  ^  the  PahahbIhan  Qf 

SUHEMAF. 


LETTERS 

ofibe 

ALPHABET,  Ac 


T«... 


Ha-u 

Chvn 

JUtrA^-Ui  ... 

S»-wa-U  ... 
P».d><lB  ... 
Ya-nia-ma  . 

OaJia  

Ta-t^ 


Naag  chai^ .. 
Bangkans  .. 


Pang. 

Sang 

Dang Jang. I 


UEANINO  ATTACHBD 


paad... 
itor  ... 
kbep   . 


ariae  A)i  lUa. 

mukdchapjero  nUU 
•JJiIng  ndta  )&ira. . . . 


ing  bufcu..., 
kang  kedep . . 


do  not  want,  at  i»  mk  with. 

lOTt,  or  lo  lore. 

cannot  help. 

badorbadneaa. 

theeor  thoo. 

it  wai,  tha«  waa,  or  were  a. 

a  DObtemaa. 

Darned  AJl  Oka,  or  hii  Dane  waa  AJI  itta. 

wai  meotlaoed  in  tbe  writtnB,  or  anwog  tba  tetlen. 

on  the  iiland  of  Jiwa,  or  In  tbe  dtj  of  Jiwa  (UJ. 

became  a  great  writer. 

In  the  world  or  of  tbi*  world. 

wbo  know,  or  wboae  tTCi  arc  Opts. 

what. 

tie  ormake  faat. 

if  of  the  Pawlaa. 
which  bmada. 
b7  tbe  people. 
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LETTERS 

of  the 

ALPHABET,  ftc. 

Yu«. 

Vans- 

NJing  

Mug 

Maay 

Gang 

Bang 

Tans 

Nganj 

Hi-ni 

Cbi-rl 

Ki 

Di-tl 

Si 

ffi-li 

H-iiU)l 

yi-nri 

Mi-gl 

Bl-tl-DsJ  

Hint 

Ntu; 

Cbing 

Ring ..'. 

King 

Ding .., 

Ting 

Snf 

Wing , 

Ung 

Ping 

Wng 

Jing , 

ying 

NTiiig 

Mug 

Oing 

Blng 

Ting 

Nging 


MEANING  ATTACHED 


JAVAN. 


bigaa 

IngSIsp 

kidlijan 

kunbug  ., 

linflch  or  itnilrii . 

kal&nin 

t61is  pratinds  .... 

iki 

lii-tOti 

lUDgapiiiui 

mfiiiog  tita 

p&da  bestA-kena  .. 

Dl&u , 

lUilt  kagfing**!!.,., 

ing-ing 

In* , 

ka-iing'Bl 

Un-t 
did&l 

UDg*!!! 

king  wnang , , . . . 

ing-at 

je"«r« 

bMa 

ewub 

IxSdo 

gftwiA 

Bcng'it 

ang'tindaDg 

ing  teng'ah  miuga 

pegel 

■ng'aim  

kanching 

kalbnbl 

In-Hib 


Ik*  Lord. 
>r  beintifal. 
Ukm  up. 

bj  md  ti7,  after warda. 
wMivrwMitlic. 


With  or  br- 
ibe mark  or  sign  of  writing, 
tliia. 
ajiB&ka. 
who  hare  glrcD. 
to  teach  or  give  inttnictlon. 
to  the  rtln  or  king, 
every  one  vIgU  agiw  to  tL 
clear,  qoiu  plain, 
to  baTC  property, 
but. 

appear. 

iforlfil. 

the  paiiu  of  lofc. 

lerj  much, 
an;  thing. 
■uilable;  lOttper. 


tte  mind  or  heart, 
don't  know  wtiM  to 
foolish  or  stupid. 


hate  or  dislike. 

vtboD,  tb«e. 

1  or  bawl  OM. 
on  the  way  or  at  roM 
quite  tired, 
leekingfbr. 

bntioni. 
garment  or  )atket. 
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ALPHABET,  &c. 


Nng.. 

Chaiif  . 
Rang.... 
KoDS... 
Dung. . 
Tung... 


EhiDg  .. 


Nluiw  . 
Hang  . 


T>ng  .., 
Ngong  ., 


JAVAN. 

••ng"*! 

Htiah 

imu  or  etnan . 

iju  

ain  

i^oUti 

nP"!*]*    

luggeng 

tiaget  

imebAU 

milib 
Inku    .. 
brfjd  .. 
pfaU.... 

pijong.. 
(In  .... 

igwig  .. 


MEANING  ATTACHED 


IroableMime  or  tedhxu. 
cTjlng,  or  tbe  tooDd  of  trjing,' 
pllj. 


be  qidet  or  liknt. 
the  Mith  or  gromd. 
behold  or  took  M. 

nuke  obdMwee. 
eternal  or  foreier. 

gtn  ap  the  mind  to  anf  thing, 
(boogbtful. 
tbe  oflMng. 

hli  gift  or  ^eaent. 


dedre,  or  iif  ■  de^re. 


nmbrUla. 
UwtiorTon. 


APPENDIX 

E. 

NoTlV. 


great  or  large. 

wnndorroice. 
tbonorTOB. 
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-  ACCOUNT  OP  CELEBES. 

APPENDIX  Cblibbi  tBanisIandofwhicfalutbartB  AepaUieliashadbat  vtffMMity  accouuta. 
^'         The  part  of  it  best  knomi  to  Europeans  is  Makdsar,  sttuateit  nearly  at  Ae  amtbent- 

CeMMT  most  extremity  of  the  weetern  side :  it  was  here  the  first  European  settlement  on  tbs 
island  was  established.    On  the  south  part  oC  Celebes  there  ac«  iwt  apjr  ascertaiiwd 

MonUaini.  volcaoos,  but  8<Hne  are  said  to  exist  in  the  aarthaBB  diusioo.  Sams  of  the  mountaiw 
are  very  high.  The  Bontain  mouotailr,  calted  by  the  nativeB  L&mpo  B6im-  (Kg 
bell;),  is  the  highest  on  the  south  part  of  the  island,  and  being  seen  at  the  dibtance  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  mnst  be.  about  ei^t  thousand  fiw  hundred  feet  ahaee 
the  level  of  tbe  sea. 

iu**rt.  The  largest  river  on  the  southern  limb  is  that  calted- CAninfM,  whidtformn^yc^wti* 

tuted  the  bouudary  line  between  the  fcibgdoms  of  B6td  taA'  Uiwu.  It  rises  tni  the 
Dorth  side  of  the  Bontain  mouotain,  and  ciwa  s^rthward  a»  fiw  as  Mario,  whence 
inclining  towards  the  north-east  it  passes  through  part  of  Shpingi  and  then  tuming-  to 
the  east  enters  W6ju,  after  having  reoeiwd»»»vigaMe  stream  from  the  imd-Sdii,  w 
Fresh-water  Lake.  After  passing  through  W^  it  fbHowe  a  south-east  conrse,  and 
&U8  inso  the  bay  of  Bbnif  a  few  miles  l^low  the  town  of  Ckmr&tm..  This  river  is  navi- 
gable for  boats  as  far  as  M&TtOy  aadadmitSiOif'the  passage  of  jkIAv*  of  five  or  sif 
kbyans  as  fer  as  tbe  Fresh-water  Lake.  Mnmg  the  whole  of  the-  coaet,  at  no  gnat 
distance  from  each  other,  smaller  streams  felt  into  the  rjea,  some  of  tbem  being  so 
considerable  as  to  admit  of  a  navigation  of  five  or  six  miles,  a^d  many  of  them  at  their 
mouths  affording  shelter  to  trading  pr&kiu.  Amnag  the  most  conaiderable  are  Bpr4b*t 
Lirgi,  and  Ktljjang,  to  the  east;  Dunidtigj  LSmbangt  Hidikit^gkong^  Pim»,  asd 
JoKpAnio,  on  the  sonth;  and  Chikoang,  Thpe  J&ra,  Sdndra  b6m,  GHa,  T&u,  M&to$, 
Bendng'a,  L<mgk6ra,  and  Pontidna,  on  the  west. 

Num.  It  has  not  been  ascertained  by  whom,  or  at  what  particnlar   time,  the  name  of 

Celebes  was  conferred  on  this  island.  It  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Portugoese, 
and  certainly  is  of  foreign  origin :  none  of  the  natives,  except  those  who  have  inter- 
course with  Europeans,  recognise  either  the  whole  island  or  any  part  of  it  under  this 
appellation ;  even  among  those  who  make  use  of  the  word,  it  is  applied  to  Sttmhiwaj 
an  island  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  south-west  of  it,  as  well  as  to  what 
we  call  Celebes. 

DtrUioniofihe  In  the  south-westem  limb  of  the  island  there  are  two  principal  languages,  called  by 
Europeans  the  Mokdsar  and  BUgts,  and  by  the  natives  Mengkdsa  or  MengkasdrOy 
and  Wagi  or  Ugi.  The  former,  or  some  dialect  of  it,  is  spoken  in  all  the  districts 
extending  fi-om  B^  kumba  to  Segire.  The  petty  states  included  in  this  compass  are 
BaJu  k&mboy  Bontain,  TarabdyOj  GHoy  M&roi,  and  Segire.    The  B&gU  is  much  more 

genend 
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gemral  beyond  and  over  tite  irtiole  tract  extending  firom  BM  to  lAtwu,  comprehend-    aprmdik 
ing  tbe  four  great  ststee  of  L6mt,  Bdm^  W&ju,  sad  Sdplogf  besides  Ihdr  tnnierous         '^■ 
dependencies.  BtWM. 

■In  Jd&ndkar  and  kB  fieiiiitj  is  spoken  the  Mdhdhar  Ulngnage.  The  centre  and  bod; 
of  the  island  to  the  northward  ia  ^tingUished  by  bung  inherited  1^  the  TW^/A  01- 
Harajuras,  who  speak  a  more  simple  dialect,  and  are  considered  the  ahortgfneb  6i 
the  island ;  aad  «m  the  north-east  comer  of  the  MfiBd  at  Mim&iu  end  Gtm^g  t&u, 
tfae  Mnbitants  are  distinguisbed  b/  eome  peeelieritiM. 

The  fell  owing  observations  must  be  understood  as  priaeipaUf  referring  to  ^e  Botrtb- 
weBtemKmb,  Uie  part  of  Ae  Island  which  Ml  iMder  the  inAtieeee  of  MtMtar. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  with  any  d^ree  of  pfeoitdoii,  either  tilb  origin  6f  the  inbtbituttaitd 
inhabitants  ortfaeir  present  BUmbers.  From  tbeiaoM'OcHTect  accoBilts  tl«t  <tould  be  ^ 
obtained,  it  would  appear  that  Aesouthero  limb  eoRtains  a  population  of  abent  faatfa 
million ;  but  from  the  quantity  of  land  now  lying  waste,  which  bears  the  appearance 
of  having  been  ooee  cttltiTated,  from  the  number  of  decayed  and  half-chonked  water- 
cuts,  evidently  once  used  for  the  purpose  of  irrigatioD,  and  the  multitude  of  spots 
w4>er&Tiinges(^cocoa'nut  trees  mark  out  the  sites  ofnUages  and  cottages  no  longer  in 
existence,  we  may  infer  that  flie  number  of  inhabitants  has  greatly  declined.  At  pre- 
eent  thne  seem  to  be  no  serious  checks  to  population,  except  the  wars  and  the  lawless 
viidenoe  of  the  pe<^e,  and  what  often  occasioBS,  and  always  aggravates  them,  slavery 
and  the  shive  trade.  The  people  seem  to  preeure  a  suiGcient  sobnetence  witbtfUtlnudi 
exertion.  The  climate  is  salubrious,  and  there  is  ditmdance  (^  water.  Marriages  bfe 
early.  In  the  history  of  the  island  the  years  of  Amine  are  particularly  notioed.  The 
women  are  hdld  in  more  oat«oBB  tfaon  could  be  •«peet«d.fi<oin  th«.stet«  of  oivilixation  in 
general,  and  nndeigo  none  of  those  severe  hardships,  privatioBB,  mr  labours,  that 
restrict  fecundi^  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Polygamy  prevaUs,  die  MUDberotf  MfvM 
being  limited  only  by  the  means  of  the  bueband  to  purobese  m- support  tbem.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  procure  a  wife  than  a  huslmad ;  a  female  elave  bears  a  higher  price 
in  the  market  than  a  male ;  and  the  compensation  fixed  fiw  the  nnrder  of  auao  is  only 
thirty  dollars,  while  that  required  for  the  life  of  a  woman  is  ferfy. 

It  cannot  be  known  with  certainty,  v^ence  the  aborigiaal  inbidiitmits  of  Ovlebee 
emigrated  to  this  island.  The  caontenancee  of  the  natives,  partionlarly  of  the  women, 
more  nearly  resemble  -the  Tartar  features  4ban  any  other.  There  are  do  'early  or 
generally  received  traditiDUs  concermng  die  time  wbm  iba  isluid  was  ttMt  p6«|d«d,  ae 
the  adventures  of  -the  'first  race.  Each  state,  however,  has  its  tvaditioaary  tales,  uoHt 
of  which  relate  to  remote  antiquity,  or  to  a  condition  of  society  very -dlffl»«ntfr(nn  that 
which  at  present  exists.  In  the  B6gh  states,  the  eariiest  sfanies  refer  to-afMfod'sub* 
sequent  to  the  OaHgas  of  Saafra  O&ding,  and  in  the  MaJuhar  states  to  tiie  Jlirp^iila 
of  Ma  BesSang,  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  The  Gt^ga$  oontain  an-aeooaat 
of  the  peopling  of  ZruiDuorX«iiso(from  heaven. 

The  first  of  the  two  fitUowing  accounts  was  given  by  the  B6gi^  ambassa^r ;  the 
other  ia  an  extract. 
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APPENDIX        "  '"  *^^  ^"^^  place,  there  waa  a  BUpernatural  being  of  the  feniBle  sex,  who  being 
F.  <'  married  to  Taja  RasupOy  a  persoD  sprung  from  under  the  earth,  bad  ieaue  a  b(^ 

^i^       "  and  a  girl,  who  were  named  LacUwaH  and  Chuli^uji. 

*'  Chuli^iraameAlMsikati,  and  by  her  had  a  son,  called X^pteu,  who  had  two 
^  or  three  other  names  beaidee,  w'l.  Mataa4ika,  MoUA^apraag^  and  Pvlu  DtOu 
"  JPamusu.  ' 

^  Pamttsu'a  place  of  residence  was  in  the  country  of  Teku,  afterwards  Iedowu  by 
*'  the  name  of  Boni.  At  this  time  Pamusu  and  all  his  children  dying,  the  country 
f'  of  the  Bwgtj  was  left  without  a  raja,  and  remained  so  for  about  seven  generations; 
"  at  the  end  of  which  period  a  raja  springing  up  among  the  Bugis  themselves, 
"  government  was  again  introduced  into  the  country. 

'<  On  one  occasion  there  came  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  so  violent  as  to 
**  rend  the  earth  and  cause  it  to  rock  like  a  boat  tossed  by  the  waves  of  the  sea.  On 
*'  the  thunder  and  lightning  abating  and  the  earth  ceasing  to  be  longer  agitated, 
"  there  was  obeerved  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  dressed  in  white,  one  of  human  shape, 
*'  who  was  generally  supposed  to  be  a  supernatural  being,  and  to  whom  many  people 
'*  went  up  in  a  body,  saying  to  it,  '  remain  then  here  and  fly  not  about  from  place  to 
«  '  place.'  To  them  the  being  replied,  *  what  you  say  is  well|  bnt  you  cannot  take  me 
"  'for  yonr  raja,  as  I  am  myself  but  a  slave.  If,  however,  you  are  really  deeirons 
"  '  of  having  a  raja,  there  is  my  master  at  your  service.'  The  Sotri  people  then 
"  observed  to  the  being,  '  how  can  we  make  a  raja  of  him,  wh<Hn  having  never  seen, 
"  *  we  cannot  tell  what  he  is  like  ?'  '  If,'  answered  the  being,  '  you  do  really  desire 
"  '  it,  he  shall  be  shewn  to  you.'  They  said,  <  we  do  earnestly  wish  it,  and  reqaest 
"  ( thou  wilt  be  so  kind  an  to  carry  ufl  where  we  may  nne  him  of  whom  thou  speakesL' 
.  "  When  these  people  of  Koni,  together  with  the  being  who  led  them,  had  reached 
**  the  open  plain  called  Matajam,  there  came  on  a  violent  storm,  accompanied  with 
*f  thunder  and  lightning,  whicU  rent  and  shook  the  earth.  There  arose,  at  the  same 
"  time,  a  thick  fog,  which  totally  obscured  every  thing. 

.  '*  As  soon  as  the  storm  was  over  and  the  earth  no  longer  continued  to  be  rent  and 
'*  shaken  by  the  thunder  and  lightning,  the  clearness  which  immediately  succeeded 
<'  discovered  to  the  view,  seated  on  a  stone,  four  supernatural  beings,  of  whom  three 
.*<  were  separately  employed  in  holding  the  umbrella,  tan,  and  siri-box  of  the  other, 
«  who  vras  dressed  in  yellow.  The  being  dressed  in  yellow  then  Raid  to  him  in  white, 
"  ',  what  would'st  thou  ?  *  The  being  in  white  replied,  '  I  have  conducted  hither  those 
«  *  people  of  Boni  whom  you  now  see  before  you ; '  and  then  said  to  the  Boni  people, 
."  '  behold  my  master,  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you.'  Those  people  then  went  up  to  the 
"  snpematural  being  in  yellow  and  thus  addressed  him :  '  We,  the  slaves  of  your 
"  'mightiness,  have  come  to  present  ourselves  before  you,  to  solicit  that  you  will 
<'  '  fovour  and  oblige  us,  by  remaining  among  us  as  our  raja,  and  that  you  will  not 
*'  '  continue  to  wander  about  from  place  to  place.' 

"  The  being  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  B^  and  settling  at  Matajam 
"  bad  issue  fire  children,  of  whom  the  first  was  a  son  and  the  four  succeeding  ones 

"  daughters. 
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**  daogbten.    One  of  the  dRoghtas  was  married  to  a  maD  of  Ptd^a.    The  goo  was    APPENDIX 
*'  married  to  a  B6ni  woman.  _2^ 

"  After  being  forty  years  in  B6m,  the  supernatural  being  disappeared,  aud  was       ccMtei. 
**  succeeded  by  the  son,  who  in  point  of  size  and  height  had  not  hie  equal  in  B6ni, 
"  neither  could  any  one  be  compared  to  him  for  strength  or  valour,  or  for  the  adula- 
"  tioD  which  was  paid  bim.    He  was  the  6rbt  who  introduced  the  manuiacture  otkriKS, 
"  which  he  could  model  out  of  pieces  of  iron,  by  means  of  his  fingers  alone." 


"  Bitara  G&ru  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dtwnla  PittUu  by  DAW*  Pating't,  and  ioha- 
"  bited  the  seventh  heaven.  Dejsata  PUutu  had  a  brother,  called  G&ru  Ritltmg,  who 
"  held  (be  rule  of  the  region  under  the  earth.  D6w<aa  Pitutu  had  nine  children  in  all. 
«  When  B»toro  G^ni  was  sent  down  upon  earth  by  his  fhther,  DftMta  Pihrftf ,  he  was 
"  provided  with  the  following  articles,  viz.  Telaiingpiba,  Siri  alaka,  Tela-ata,  Warn.- 
"  ptmg,  Wanu,  Chachuima. 

"  From  these,  which  were  scattered  about,  every  thing  living  and  dead,  in  the 
"  animal,  v^etable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  country  oS 
"  Lawat,  originated.  Preparatoiy  to  thb,  Diaata  Pitutu  having  compounded  a  medi- 
"  cine,  of  which  the  juice  of  chewed  betel  was  an  ingredient,  rubbed  Bitara  GUru  all 
-  "  over  with  it,  which  immediately  occasioned  bim  to  swoon.  Viwata  Pittdu  then  pnt 
"  his  son  into  a  hollow  bambu,  and  having  rolled  this  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  and 
"  caused  the  gates  .of  the  sky  to  be  opened,  he  hurling  sent  down  his  son  to  earth, 
"  amidst  a  tremendous  storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  wind  and  rain,  which  arose  on  that 
"  occasion.  Having  reached  about  halfway  between  the  earth  and  sky,  Bit6ra  G&ru 
"  (dreadfully  alarmed  at  the  situation  be  was  in)  threw  abroad  all  the  articles  which 
*'  had  been  given  to  bim,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  of  his  sire.  After  his  arrival 
"  on  the  earth,  Bilwa  Guru  remained  for  three  days  and  three  nights  shut  up  in  the 
*'  bambu,  without  food  or  drink.  By  his  exertions,  however,  the  bambu  at  last 
''  burst,  when  getting  out,  he  wandered  through  the  woods  till  he  came  to  the  ude 
"  of  a  river,  where  he  met  with  a  king  of  the  gods  dressed  in  yellow.  One  night 
"  there  arose  a  violent  storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  wind  and  rain.  On  its  clearing 
"  up  there  was  seen  a  finn  miintrji,  with  a  superb  palace  and  fort,  and  houses,  &c. 
*'  &c.  of  the  most  beautiful  structure.  In  this  beautiful  country  Biten-a  Guru  sat  hink- 
'*  aelf  down  as  sovereign,  with  a  complete  estahlisbment,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
«  Laaat." 

No  account  can  be  procured  of  any  int«course  having  Bubsisted  between  this  inland 
and  Western  India  or  China,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Mahometanism.  No  inscrip- 
tions or  other  monuments,  indicating  the  former  prevalence  of  the  Hindu  worship  over 
Celebes,  have  as  yet  been  found.  Their  not  having  been  fonnd,  however,  is  no  proof 
that  they  do  not  exist,  for  the  wars  that  have  lately  prevailed  have  prevented  Euro- 
peans from  exploring  in  search  of  such  objects  in  that  pari  of  the  country  where  ihey 
are  most  likely  to  present  themselves.  The  best  informed  natives  call  themselves 
I  of  Hiadus,  and  the  names  of  tbdr  divinities,  Bitara  Guruj  Baruna^ 

&c. 
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ftc.  seem  to  indicate  either  b  comnion  origin  Or  «  fcrmer  iBteroonrae.  It  w  «bo 
remariiable,  that  rome  of  the  inhabitants  of  Luwu  and  the  ne^hboaring  state  of 
Bofitah  are -said  to  drees  in  the  same  manner  m  the  Hinitas  of  Western  India,  and 
that  Hindu  temples  are  reported  to  exist  inBotne  parts  of  this  state.  JBrAftntaeBd  Budha 
"bare,  howerer,  nerer  been  heard  of;  and  though  Diwas  are  often  mentioned,  Aw 
attributes  are  eqnally  unknown. 

The  intercoone  of  these  isknders  with  the  natives  of  Java  seMns  to  hare  been 
ancient  and  frequent.  The  earliest  records  of  the  Bugii  and  MakAtar  states  denote 
1iot  only  an  early  comrouoication  with  Java,  bat  render  it  hi^ly  probable  that  a 
colonj-  fhtm  Java  settled  in  the  south-frest  limb  of  Celebes.  In  do  other  way  can  we 
acconnt  for  t])e  transfer  of  the  names  of  places  from  the  fbrtaer  to  the  latter  island, 
sDch  as  those  of  MajapdUt,  Gristt,  Japan,  and  some  otb«n.  la  the  genealogy,  too, 
of  the  Borereigns  of  L&au,  one  of  the  first  of  their  Dtwa  princes  is  said  to  bare  been 
married  to  a  priucew  uf  l^tgap&hit  on  Java. 

Though  some  of  tbe  Bigis  itates  hare  a  good  deal  of  tnade,  they  principally 
depend  upon  tbehiselTes  for  subsistence.  The  mode  of  husbandry  is  cX  coorae  very 
Tnde,  and  feadal  institutions  stand  in  tbe  w«y  of  their  improvement;  but  private 
^operty  in  the  ami  is  established,  and  lands  are  held  in  free  tenure  or  by  rent-hold. 
The  amoant  of  the  rent,  in  tbe  latter  ease,  is  geaeraUy  one-third  of  the  produce  pud 
in  kind ;  the  cultivator  is  entitled  to  one^ird,  and  tbe  owno-  of  the  baSaloes  or 
'bullocks  which  assist  is  entitled  to  the  remaining  third.  Labourm  employed  to 
reap  are  paid  a  sixth  of  what  they  colled.  No  class  is  excluded  from  a  propHetary 
right  in  fte  soil,  and  the  propriettH-  can  dbpose  of  his  land  by  sale  whenever  he 
cbuaes. 

Tbe  people  of  Celebes  are  active  and  enterpriiing  traders :  the  character  of  a 
'merchant  is  held  in  esteem,  and  die  sovereign  princes  reckon  it  no  disgrace  to  eilter 
into  commercial  speculations.  Unfortunately,  however,  tliey  are  actuated  by  the 
narrow  spirit  of  the  trader,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  liberal  policy  of  tbe  monarch, 
and  make  their  power  subservient  to  their  love  of  gain,  by  establidiing  in  th^  own 
fiivour  monopolies  i^nst  their  Bulgects.  MonopoHea  are  common  in  every  state  on 
(he  island,  but  most  of  them  are  only  of  n  tomporMry  nature.  The  sovereign  of 
li&au  monopolises  the  trade  in  brass ;  the  Raja  of  S6pi»g  that  of  siri  (betel  leal), 
which  yields  him  three  hundred  dollars  a  msoth ;  and  the  Raja  of  SedeHdreng  that 
of  salt  and  opium. 

So  strong  is  the  spirit  of  commercial  'enterprise  amoog  the  inhabitants  of  tiiis 
island,  that  they  frequently  borrow  sums  for  the  purchase  of  oommodities  on  which 
they  expect  profit,  and  stake  their  personal  liberty,  and  that  of  their  ftmiliea,  on  the 
success  of  an  adventure.  In  their  trading  voyages  each  pereon  in  tbe  pr&hu  has  his 
own  share  of  tbe  cargo,  and  conducts  bosinees  on  his  own  account :  each  person 
likewise  carries  his  own  provbions ;  the  latter  practice,  Dspedally,  is  never  departed 
from.  The  owner  of  the  vessel  agrees  to  undertake  the  voyage  with  a  number  of 
people,  greet  or  nnaD,  in  proportion  to  its  sice,  and  appntions  tbe  vessel  imong  them 
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tn  tbe  foUowing  muutar.    The  two  jwru  mi^,  or  etaenawii,  r«oei?e  one  pHiA  {at  Aivuwx 
dinsioD)  bsfare  the  tanketan  aad  the  Trhole  s^ace  al^of  it;  tb«  oiirner  la  entitled         _^ 
to  two  pHaluia  l^elmwdest  part  of  the  boat;  aad  the  two  junt  batm  to  thewhaL;      Cel^. 
spaee  betwesn  the  maats ;  tbe  remaiaing  pdoA*  aie  dirided  among  the  crew,  front 
w1m>m  the  owa«r,  or  nakdda,  receives  a  freight  of  one-tenth  oe  one-twentieth,  of  the. 
price    <tf  all  tbe  commoditi/eB  &ey  aoU,  accordiog  bb  thsy  are  bulky  or  imaU,  in 
propertifHi  to  their  value.    The  jint  miidii  and  j6ru  bdtm  only  pay  one-half  of  the 
proportion  of  freight  pud  by  the  rest  of  the  crew.    Soinetimes  the.  owner  suppliea  the 
crew  with  an  advance  of  money  for  an  adTenturej  and  receives  at  its  teriuination  not 
only  refwyment  of  hia  h»n,  but  a  third  of  the  profits  of  t^e  speculaXion. 

Tbfl  pciacipal  articles  of  trade  are  cotton,  which  js  imported  £ron)  tbe  surrounding 
iilwuU  and  ro-wi^wtccl  after  beiuft  mi*>™<<Ktured  into  dothg,  known  by  the  name  of 
S^igtt  cloths,  which  are  in  great  demand  throughout  the  Archipelago^  and  in  general 
of  a  more  delicate  texture  than  those  manuftctured  in  Java ;  bird'a-nests,  (r^po^g 
(sea  slug)*  shark's  fins,  tortuse-sbell,  6gar  dgqr,  hides,  and  other  artides  '•alfBlatwl 
fi»  the  Ckin^ae  market,  are  collected  in  considerable  quantities  and  furnish  return 
cargoes  fhr  the  annual  Chinese  junks  iriiich  visit  Celebes.  Goldis  obtained  on  Celebes, 
but  in  much  smaller  quantities  than  on  Borneo  or  Sumatra, 

AUboHgh  tbe  B&git,  in  general,  are  considered  as  great  traders,  the  forogn 
connmree  seems  to  be  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  people  <^  W^.  These 
peojde  aie  sdtled  iu  considerable  numbers  io  all  the  trading  ports,  from  Acheea 
to  UanUla,  and  it  is  they  who  form  the  crew  Oif  alswst  all  the  Aigu  praJw*  that 
navigale  the  Eastern  Seas. 

Several  Bugis  prahus  from  Mak&sar  annually  visit  ihe  norlbem  coast  of  New 
Holland  and  the  Gulph  of  Carpentaria  in  search  <^  triptmg,  and  sometimes  a  snail 
party  is  left  to  collect  the  triptrng  iu  readiness  for  the  arrival  of  tbe  prdhut  in  the 
ialk>wiBg  year. 

The  itiigit,  indeed,  is  the  great  maritime  and  commercial  state  of  the  Archipelago. 
1^  cai^goea  of  their  vessels,  particularly  in  opium,  gold,  and  cloths,  often  amount 
to  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars  each,  and  the  people  wk«  qavigate  and  are  concerned 
is  ttwm  are  acknowledged  to  be  feir  and  honourable  traders. 

Th«  natives  of  the  Bouthwo  limb  of  Celebes  are  of  a  light  active  form  of  body,  Chwacterof 
generally  well  oMwle,  and  rather  below  tbe  middle  stature.  They  are  said  to  be  '"^  NuttM. 
revengeful ;  bul  during  the  period  of  the  British  government  at  MakAtar,  teyi^  if  aoy 
examples  occurred  to  support  such  an  assertion.  Certwu  it  is,  that  in  no  single 
instance,  was  the  death  of  those  who  fell  in  a  recent  war  between  the  two  parties  of 
th»  Mtkiaar  aatton,  avenged  by  their  relations,  although  the  persons  by  whose  hands 
Uiey  had  &llea  were  perfectly  well  known. 

They  attach  themselves  to  their  chiefi  principnily  for  their  own  convenience,  but  in 
soma  cases  they  have  evinced  a  devoted  fidelity.  They  oOnn  change  their  chief,  but 
scarcely  EKiy  tbiog  can  induce  them  to  betray  the  chief  they  have  left.  In  no  instance 
haa  the  priim  of  a  Dutchman  or  Chineae  beat  carried  off  when  navigated  by  M^cdutr 
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or  B£gis  people.  Agreement!  once  entered  into  are  iiiTtriably  observed,  aod  a  Bi^ 
ie  never  known  to  swerve  from  bis  trargain.  "  That  natural  politeness,  wbich  cbarac- 
(erises  the  vbHoub  nations  distingubbed  by  wearing  what  is  termed  the  Malayan  An/, 
is  no  where  more  forcibly  exhibited  than  among  the  inhabitants  of  Celebes.  Their 
minor  associations  are  held  t<^ether  by  all  the  attachment  and  warmth  whicfa  distin- 
guished the  dans  of  North  Britain: — the  same  bold  spirit  of  independence  and  enter- 
prise distinguishes  the  lower  orders,  whilst  the  pride  of  ancestry  and  the  romance  of 
diivalry  are  the  delight  of  the  higher  classes.  Attached  to  the  chase  as  an  amuse- 
ment,  rather  than  as  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  harvest  is  no  sooner  reaped,  than 
each  feiidn)  lord,  with  bin  associates  and  followers,  devotes  himself  to  its  pursuits. 
The  population  being  equally  at  the  command  of  tbe  feudal  lord,  whether  in  time  of 
peace  or  war,  agricultural  puranitH,  beyuud  a  Iraro  subaisioucB,  atv  bui  little  attMided 
to."  On  the  other  band,  they  are  throughout  notorious  thieves,  and  scarcely  consider 
murder  as  a  crime.  Instances  of  cold-blooded  barbarous  murders  frequently  occurred 
within  two  miles  of  tbe  European  fort,  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  British  and 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  The  unfortunate  people  who  had  been  kidnapped 
and  brought  down  to  Mak6aar  for  sale,  were  often  murdered  to  [Movent  discovery 
where  a  ready  sale  was  not  found. 

'  Many  of  their  customs  are  also  extremely  savage.  The  bead  of  an  enemy  of 
rank  is  invariably  severed  from  the  dead  body,  and  instances  have  more  than  once 
occurred  of  the  heart  being  cut  out  and  eaten  by  the  conquerors.  They  are  fond  of 
the  blood  and  raw  flesh  of  animals.  lAaar  ddrOf  which  is  tbe  liver  and  heart  of  a 
deer,  cut  into  slices  and  mixed  raw  with  the  warm  blood,  is  esteemed  their  fovoorite 
dUb. 

Tbe  present  form  of  government  in  all  the  states,  except  fTt^,  appears  to  be 
legal,  fettered  by  a  powerful  aristocracy  who  elect  the  monarch  -.  in  Imwu,  particn- 
larly,  tbe  sovereign  possesses  a  title,  with  more  pomp  and  state  attached  to  it  than  any 
other  on  the  island,  but  with  scarcely  a  shadow  of  authority.  In  Stdtndrtng  he  is  the 
mosidepotic,  which  has  enabled  him  to  become  the  richest  and  beet  armed  prince  in 
the  island.  A  species  of  feudal  system  prevails  throughout,  but  it  does  not  extend  to 
property  in  the  soil.  Each  individual  of  a  state  considers  himself  the  liege  subject 
of  some  petty  chieftain,  who  is  himself  equally  bound  to  a  more  powerful  one,  and  so 
on,  by  a  regular  chain,  to  the  sovereigns  of  GSa,  (Makisar),  BM,  L&wu,  S6pmg, 
Sedindringi  or  Tan^,  or  to  the  aristocracy  of  W^u. 

In  each  sovereignty  there  are  two  classes  of  nobility,  called  Pate^ng'tm  and 
PaliU.  The  Paictging'tin  are  the  barons  of  tbe  state,  and  may  be  considered  in 
every  respect  as  sulgects,  being  obliged  to  obey  all  orders  they  receive  from  the  sove- 
reign, whereas  the  Ptdili  are  independent  petty  chieftains  (who  have  probably  again 
under  tbem  both  PoKaj&ag'an  and  PaUU),  who  have  attached  themselves  to  a  parti- 
cular sovereign,  but  are  only  obliged  to  do  fixed  feudal  services,  such  as  to  asust 
with  tbeir  followftrs  in  case  of  war,  to  attend  tbe  public  feasts  given  by  the  soverogn, 
and  to  assist  in  building  and  repairing  the  palace  of  state.    In  S^ing  each  PdfU  is 
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oUig«d  to  fiinii^  and  keep  ap  at  all  timet  on«  effective  soldier,  taHMjmiy  fbr  the    apfwdix 
iramedtate  protection  of  the  sovereign.  ,^ 

Wken  the  sorereipi  wiehee  to  gire  orders  to  his  PdtU,  be  eumniona  him  to  his 
presence  bj  a  meBSenger  vbo  bears  a  bUa^ila;  the  bila^bila  is  a  leaf  of  the  IdtOar 
with  s  number  of  knots  on  it,  specifying  the  number  of  days  at  the  expiration  of 
whidi  the  vassal  is  required  to  attend.  The  PeltU  receives  it  seated  in  the  midst  of 
his  head  people,  with  bis  right  hand  on  the  handle  of  bis  krity  and  as  soon  as  be  has 
got  it  rises,  draws  his  kris,  and  swears  on  it  to  be  biUiful  to  his  sovereign.  To  neglect 
this  summons  is  a  breach  of  allegiance. 

The  provinces  under  European  authority  are  purely  feudal ;  the  Dotch|  as  sove- 
reign, considering  themselves  as  sole  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  the  regents,  or/eudal 
lords,  being  at  all  times  liable  to  immediate  removal  and  dispossession,  should  thc^ 
neglect  to  perfimn  the  finidal  service  reqnired,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be. 

The  sovereign  is  chosen  from  the  royal  stock  by  a  certain  number  of  counsellors, 
who  also  possess  the  right  of  subsequently  removing  him ;  and  such  is  their  influence,  . 
that  the  sovereign  can  neither  go  to  war  or  adopt  any  public  measure,  except  in 
concert  with  them.  They  have  the  dmrge  of  tbe  pnUic  treasure,  and  also  appoint  die 
prime  miniator.  The  prince  cannot  himself  take  Uie  personal  command  of  the  army; 
but  the  usage  of  the  country  admits  df  a  temporaiy  resignation  of  office  ibr  this  pur* 
pose,  in  which  case  a  regent  succeeds  provisionally  to  the  rank  of  ehie(  and  carries  on 
the  affairs  of  government  in  concert  with  the  majority  of  the  council.  Women  and 
minors  may  be  elected  to  any  ofice  of  the  state  ;  and  wh*n  tUa  taboa  pkoe,  an  addir- 
tional  officer,  having  n  title  which  literally  meuuH  a  support  or  prop,  is  appointed  to 
assist. 

la  B6m  tbe  prince  is  elected  hj  the  Oraag^UUf  or  seven  hereditary  counseHors.  In 
Gia  {MaJcdsMT)  the  prince  is  choeen  by  ten  counsellors,  of  whom  the  first  minister, 
termed  BecMira  BiUty  is  one ;  this  last  t^cer  is  himself  appointed  by  the  council  of 
nine,  termed  Ae  nine  stondwds  of  the  oomtry,  but  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  pos- 
seases  very  extraordinary  powers :  it  is  said  he  can  remove  the  sovereign  himself,  and 
call  upon  the  electors  to  make  another  chMce.  The  inferior  dnefr,  or  A-otnr,  who 
administer  the  dependent  provinces,  are  appointed  by  the  government,  and  not  elected 
by  a  council,  althongb  in  the  oxerciso  of  thrir  ofiGee  their  power  is  in  Gke  manner 
limited ;  the  nnadwr  of  the  council  varying  in  different  states.  When  the  prince  in 
council  has  decided  upea  war,  dn  assemUed  dnefr,  after  sprinkling  their  banners 
with  blood,  proceed  to  take  a  wrfenn  oath,  by  dipping  their  krises  into  a  vessel  of 
water,  and  afterwards  dancing  aroiuid  the  blood-stained  banner,  with  frantic  gesture 
end  a  strange  and  savage  contortion  of  the  body  and  fimhs,  so  as  to  give  the  extended 
Arif  a  tremoloas  moticm,  each  severally  impreestiBg  the  vmgeance  of  the  deity  against 
.his  person,  if  he  vkdates  tus  tow  io  eKterminate  the  enem/,  to  conqoer  or  die. 

The  pn^Kirtion  of  the  crop  which  Mh  to  the  share  of  the  landlord  has  already  Kcnne. 
been  stated.    In  some  distriata  a  dxtt,  and  in  others  a  tenth,  belongs  to  tbe  sove- 
rngn ;  but  in  general  tbe  landlord,  the  capitalist,  and  the  cultivator,  may  be  con- 
9  ft  sidered 
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APPENDIX    sidered  to  share  between  them  the  whole  produce  of  the  land.    The  moDopoUeB  whirfi 

F'  the  chieb  aseume  to  themselves  have  also  been  noticed.     Besides  these  there  ere  a  feir 

~'~         imposts  to  bazars,  which  with  sooie  other  pecuniary  eiDolumeDts  accrue  to  the  chiefs, 

but  they  are,   for  the  most   part,   rather  to  meet  their  personal  expenses  than  to 

defray  those  of  the  state,  and  consequently  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  public  revenue. 

t      The  arms  formerly  used  for  offence  by  the  inhabitants  of  Celebes  were  the  limptt,  or 

tube  through  which  the  poisoned  dart  is  blown,    the  his,   spear,   kltwang  (cutlass), 

h&diy  a.nApdraag:  to  them  may  now  be  added  muskets,  musketooos,  and  small  cannon. 

Those  for  defence  were  chain  armour  (%'ti  r&nti)  and  two  kinds  of  shields,  the  one 

long  the  other  round,  made  of  very  tough   light  wood,   and  bound   together  yery 

strongly  by  pieces  of  split  rattan.* 

The  Mahometan  religion  is  professed  in  all  those  parts  of  Celebes  which  bare  any 
pretensions  to  civilization,  and  the  Koran,  of  course,  is  the  standard  of  law  and  w(w» 
ship,  as  &r  as  it  is  known.  According  to  the  records  of  Mak6$ary  the  Mahometaa 
religion  was  introduced  there  about  the  year  1603,  by  KhtUeh  Tungal  Datu  Baiiimgf 
a  native  of  Mendngkabau  on  Sumdtra.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-west 
limb  are  Mahometans,  but  of  the  centre  and  the  other  limbs  of  the  island  only  a  very 
small  portion  have  been  converted.  There  are  Mahometan  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
south-west  limb,  but  the  Arabic  language  is  only  learnt  by  those  designed  for  Uie 
priesthood.  They  do  not  consider  themselves  sa  belonging  either  to  the  sect  of  Omar 
or  Ali,  but  as  followers  of  the  law  of  the  prophet,  without  regard  to  eithM-.  Circum- 
cision is  perfbrmed  on  both  sexes ;  on  the  males  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  on  the 
females  at  six  or  seven. 

It  has  been  related,  hat  the  change  of  religion  on  Celebes  happened  just  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  who  are  said  to  have  offered  Christianity  at  the  same  time 
that  the  MaUyns  offered  Uabometanism.  The  king  of  Makaiar  is  said  to  have  been 
doubtful  which  of  these  systems  he  should  adopt,  till  he  consulted  the  wisest  men  m 
his  dominions,  who  advised  him  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  Kormt  in  preference  to 
that  of  the  gospel,  stttting  as  an  argument  in  its  fovour,  that  it  had  arrived  first,  and 
that  God  would  never  peroiit  error  1o  arrive  before  truth.  But  this  does  not  ^pear 
on  the  records  of  Makasar. 

The  public  feasts  formerly  held,  sometimes  for  weeks  together,  appear  to  have  been 
for  political  rather  than  religious  purposes :  at  present  the  Mahometan  &sts  and  feasts 
are  observed.  Formerly  the  dead  were  generally  buried,  but  in  some  instances  burnt. 
There  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Lamiru  a  burial  place  belonging  to  the  royal  &mUy, 
containing  jars  or  urns  with  the  ashes  of  their  ancestors,  which  are  held  sacred,  indeed 
almost  worshipped,  at  the  present  day.  The  Biigis  name  for  the  places  of  burial 
used  before  they  were  converted  to  Islamism  is  Patunm,  or  the  place  of  burning.  It 
is  not  known  that  any  tribes  of  the  Turi^as  burn  their  dead  at  present :  they  are  said  to 
deposit  them  in  excavated  rocks  on  the  sides  pf  bilk,  and  to  be  so  anxious  to  be  buried 
among  their  relations,  that  if  a  man  of  rank  dies  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  the 

My 

■  See  piMe  of  Javaa  warlike  iugirumenU,  in  wUch.tbe  long  ahleld  reiiraented  H  thai  of  the  Rajs  of  BaaU 
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bodj  is  Baited  to  preserre  it,  and  in  that  state  carried  back  to  his  own  reudence.  Very    APPENDIX 
Utde  is  knowa  of  these  people  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  soath'westem  limb,  but  thej  ^■ 

are  univarsally  considered  as  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  island.  They  are  a  very  fine 
nee  of  people :  the  women  particularly  bo.  It  is  said  they  will  not  suffer  strau- 
gers  or  Mahometans  to  reside  among  them,  and  that  the  custom  of  procuring  a  certain 
number  of  humaa  beads  prerious  to  marriage  is  as  prevalent  among  them  as  with 
the  DSj/as  of  Borneo,  and  the  Haraf&na  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  in  general. 

Each  state  has  its  own  system  of  laws,  but  they  nearly  concur  in  the  fbllowing  prin-  J^  *^  '""- 
ciplee.  Each  sovereign  generally  possesses  Has  right  of  patting  to  deetii  any  of  hia 
•objects,  except  the  members  of  his  own  &mily.  Should  any  one  of  these  commit  a 
crime  and  escape  into  another  territory,  he  cannot  be  touched,  but  if  taken  in  his  own 
country  he  must  be  brought  before  the  btekAra,  wfio  alone  are  capable  of  passing  sen> 
fence  on  him. 

Each  petty  state  has  its  ft«cA(fni,  composed  of  the  principal  people,  holAt  Ptaagdng'an 
and  PaliU.  All  disputes  between  its  followers  are  decided  by  it :  it  also  judges  and 
passes  sentence  in  cases  of  theft,  murder,  and  adultery,  and  decideg  all  causeit  rmpectiog 
the  legal  right  to  property ;  but  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  court  or  beclidra  of  the 
principal  state,  the  members  of  which  are  called  the  KapSla  Beeh&ra.  '  The  decinon  of 
any  heeh&ra  is  subject  to  tbe  approval  of  the  sovereign,  where  be  is  not  himself  a  party 
interested :  indeed  be  may,  in  general,  supersede  the  authority  of  this  court  l^ 
deciding  promptly,  but  it  behoves  him  to  attend  strictly  to  the  adat  bi6ta,  at  andent 
euatoms  of  the  state,  in  his  decision,  for  tbe  beeMra  has  the  power  to  remove  tbe 
sovereign  and  elect  a  new  one.  The  same  persons  at  all  time*  decide  <hi  the  &et  and 
the  law. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  which  of  the  dialects  spoken  on  Celebes  baa  most  claim  to  > 
antiquity.  I  have  already  stated,  that  tbe  Mdk&sar  and  B&gi*  are  conddwed  as  the 
two  principal  languages  of  that  part  of  die  island  known  to  Europeans.  The  Matdmrt 
theBilgif,  and  JtfofidAarMe,  which  may  beconsidered  as  dialects  of  the  same  language, 
uae  the  same  character  wiUi  some  trifling  variations.*  The  Dtrdjm  or  HaraJVrai  of 
Celebes  have  a  fourth  language,  probably  the  most  original,  but  it  is  not  known  whether 
they  are  at  all  acquainted  with  writing. 

Each  nation  considers  its  own  the  most  ancient  character.  The  Mak&sar  alphabet  u 
lees  complete  than  the  Siigii,  which  consists  of  twenty-two  letters,  varied  by  aix 
vocalic  sounds.  Tbe  fwm  of  the  character  is  peculiar,  and  more  nearly  resembles 
that  of  the  B6tas  on  Sumatra  than  any  other  we  know  of.  It  is  difiGcult  to  decide 
whether  the  B6gis  or  Mak^Mor  language  is  the  most  ancient.  Many  words  have  the 
same  meaning  in  both,  and  many  others  differ  so  little  +  as  to  be  evidently  of  the  same 
origin :  but  the  Bigis  has  often  six  or  seven  synmimes,  whereas  the  Mak^sar  has 
2  a  8  never 

•  SceplUaoflbet'rlorJHfiiRlphkbet. 

t  See  CmnpwatiTe  VocBbnluj  mneud,  indiidiii;  the  dUlecd  ot  the  mub-wat  limb  of  CddMi)  and  lome  of  lb« 
Minda  In  lu  rldoitr,  (m  wtkh  Aiflf  Mtkmcnto  hwn  ba»  fbmed. 
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APPSNOlx.  nerw  mare  thwi  two,  and  mUodi  more  than  one.  Some  <^  the  B6gil  worda  bear 
'•  Btronf  CTidcDce  of  Hindu  origin,  aa  iSda  ttom  tiaa,  gold ;  pardma  firom  brahma, 
fire ;  which  is  not  at  all  the  case  with  the  Makdtar. 

La  Of^gOf  the  teputed  acm  oSSat^ra  Gidiiigy  ia  couidered  the  author  of  the  history 
of  jSovlrti  G&diiig,  which  is  b  kind  of  heroic  poem,  and  it  read  in  a  chaanting  voice^ 
with  a  pause  at  the  end  of  every  fifth  syllable.  The  measure  cousista  of  a  dactyl  ibl> 
lowed  by  a  trochee,  as  Sawfrii  Oidlng  to  MlUmp^,  (SaaAra  Oddimg  the  grest).  He 
'  is  the  only  author  whose  name  ia  commonly  known  ;  and  all  books,  even  the  moat 
modern,  which  are  written  in  the  same  manner,  are  called  niler  him  Galiga,  although, 
properly  epeoking,  the  term  should  only  be  applied  to  the  history  of  the  heroes  who  are 
supposed  to  have  lived  previous  to  the  seven  generations  of  anarchy  which  subsisted 
at  BM.  SuU&mt  ZaauA  Zaiayat  Udm,  the  seventeenth  sovereign  of  BOai  sidwe- 
quent  to  the  anarchy,  is  said  to  have  written  an  historical  poem,  containing  the  ex- 
ploits Of  all  the  sovereigns  of  B6ni,  fivm  the  reign  of  M^ia  Se  S&mpo^  the  mnrtinw  of 
Jfaftf^oM,  down  to  her  own  time ;  but  it  Is  not  to  be  procured  on  the  western  side  of 
Cekbee.  It  appears,  howew,  that  every  fi^^u  ftmily  of  high  lank  possesses  a  veiy 
autbeDtic  histwy  of  that  period,  collected  from  the  records  of  the  court  of  B6m. 

The  author  of  the  Rupima  n  not  known,  nor  iudeed  is  the  name  of  any  Maidutr 
anflior  known.  The  Bupdtna  is  considered  by  the  B&git,  as  well  as  the  Makdsan,  to 
ba  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  SaUlra  Gdding.    Copiea.  of  both  these  works  have  been 


In  the  account  given  by  Dr.  L^den,  is  his  valuable  paper  on  the  Hindo-Chineae 
aatioQB,*  upwards  of  City  literary  compositions  in  the  language  of  this  country  are  enn- 
merated,  most  of  which  serve  either  to  celebrate  the  deeds  of  their  national  heroes,  or 
are  of  an  amatorycharacter.  Besidesthesetbey  posseee  codes  of  laws,  or  rather  customs, 
said  to  be  of  ooasiderable  antiquity.  The  Kortm  has  been  translated  into  the  Bigis 
language.  The  use  of  Ayme  is  much  laaa  fivquent  than  among  the  Maliyut,-  and  it 
haa  been  observed  by  Or.  Leydeo,  that "  the  mdody  of  the  verse  depends  «i  ibe 
**  rhythm,  and  the  measure  of  some  of  the  historical  poems  has  in  this  respect  coosi- 
*'  derable  similarity  to  some  of  the  specimens  of  Sanscrit  veree."  The  B&gu  songs 
are  very  numerous,  and  in  high  estimation  throughout  the  ArduptJago. 

They  have  no  books  on  scieoce,  philosophy,  or  astronony.  The  only  stars  they  are 
acquainted  with,  ore  Jupiter  (called  Ptidi),  the  Pleiades  (called  WSrong  Pdrtmg),  St. 
riuB  and  Orion  (Jting'wJijftg'an,  or  the  Fowl),  the  Great  Bear  (JongaJong'mfa),  Nxvis 
(BeUkaipon),  and  Antares  {Lembiro).  They  navigate  their  prtOtus  by  these  stars, 
sraoe  of  which  must  always  be  in  sight,  if  the  weather  be  clear. 

The  Makdsan  use  the  Mahometan  names  fiu-  the  months.  The  BAgia  divide  their 
year  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  into  twelve  months,  b^inning  on  our  six- 
teenth of  May.  Whethw  this  division  of  the  year  has  taken  place  since  the  arrival 
of  Europeans  or  not,  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  more  than  probaUe  it  has,  as  with  all  Vs 

ctHTeetness, 
•  AiMicHnstfdiW. 
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correctness,  it  does  not  ajqiear  the;  b«ve  any  era  ;  at  least  siacA  the  introduction  of  Ammnx. 
MaboDietaiiism,  the  H^ra  seems,  to  be  used.    The  BUgit  names  of  the  months,  and        ^l. 
the  number  of  days  they  contain,  are  as  follow. 


Sarowtutd 90  days. 

Padraadaat    SO 

Sigetei 30 

Pachckae 31 

PoiAe 31 

Mangateran 


MangaatUewe 90  days. 

MmgaUmpae 31 

Nm/ae SO 

Pidagunae  ..: 90 

Beiokai    30 

Jetai    SO 

Some  division  of  tiooe  into  months  and  years  must  bare  taken  place  at  a  much 
earlier  date ;  as  some  of  the  earliest  of  the  present  line  of  kings,  and  the  length  of 
their  reigns,  are  particularly  mentioned. 

I  have  before  stated  that  slavery  is  practised  on  the  island,  and  that  the  statM  not    Sbrarr  wd 
only  supply  slaves  for  domestic  consumption  (if  I  may  use  that  phrase),  but  for  export    * 
and  commercial  traffic.     There  are  examples  of  whole  villages  becoming  slaves,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  state  or  family  of  rank  on  the  island  that  has  not  its  assortment  of 
these  degraded  beings,  many  of  whom  are  reduced  to  this  condition  by  the  most  cruel 
and  insidious  means. 

Ofthethousandsexported  annually  fh>m  MakAsar,  the  greatest  portion  eooabted of 
pareoDS  who  had  been  kidnapped  by  people  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  European 
reudents,  or  the  princes  of  the  country. 

Thesaleof  their  subjectn  constituted  one  eUef  source  of  the  revenoe  of  the  Rajahs; 
and  the  foclors  at  the  different  Dutch  residencies  traded  in  slaves.  It  is  reported  of 
one  &ctor  that  he  exported  nine  hundred  in  a  year.  The  payment  or  contribntloa  to 
be  made  to  the  Dutch,  was  either  measured  in  gold,  silver,  or  slaves.  In  a  treaty  made 
between  the  people  of  CSa  and  Admiral  Speelman,  we  find  that  they  promised  to  pay 
60  much  of  the  precious  metals,  or  one  thousand  slaves.  Those  slaves  that  were  ob- 
tained by  law  or  descent,  were  called  Dingem  ;  those  kidnapped,  P&raa. 
The  respective  prices  for  slaves  at  Makitar  were  as  follow. 

Fqr  a  grown  lad,  legitimately  obtained  fiO  doUars. 

For  a  young  woman,  ditto 40 

For  a  grown  lad,  kidnaj^ted 10 

For  a  young  woman,  ditto 90 

It  appears  fi'om  the  report  of  a  commiaion  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of 
the  slave  trade  in  Celebes,  addressed  to  Ae  eowicil  of  policy,  and  datad  Makdaaff  the 
Slst  September  1799,  that  the  Dutch  govemnent  of  Batavia,  from  thayear  1698  (the 
period  of  the  firet  Dut^  settlement  at  Mmkdiar)y  had  sent  r^ieated  orders  for  the  pre* 
vention  of  abuses  in  the  slave  trade  in  Celebes ;  with  what  eQect,  tbe  following  extract 
froM  the  same  report  will  shew. 

**  Tbe  abuses  whid  have  suocessivelj  cr^  m,  and  tbe  intrigoee  whidi  are  now 
*<  practiced  to  obtain  slaves,  are  so  manifold  and  perplexing,  that  it  would  be  very 
'  "  difficoU  for  ua  to  enonerMe  «■  to  trace  them.    In  attempting  socb  a  drtail  with  aU 

«  the 
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"  the  precision  and  atteotion  possible,  we  ebonld  stiU  ignorantly  omit  bmdo  tilings, 
"  and  depict  others  in  too  fiiint  and  indDlgeat  a  light,  the  groands  of  our  iafornmtion 
"  being  often  superficial  and  precarious ;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  enormia 
<'  ties  which  are  committed  in  this  trade  conceal  themselves  in  the  dark,  and  it  is  only 
"  b^  accident  that  some  traces  of  them  can  occasionally  be  dit»cerned.  For  these  rea- 
*<  sons,  the  undersigned  request  that  they  may  be  excused- for  confining  themselves  to 
"  the  most  common  and  notorious  abuses,  which  being  faithfully  recorded,  may  etill 
"  affi>rd  sufficient  evidence  of  the  dreadful  and  detestable  crimes  which  spring  from 
"  avarice,  and  of  the  frightful  shapes  in  which  she  perpetually  displaj-s  herself  insti- 
"  gating  and  exciting  the  veng^iil  and  blood-thirsty  passions  of  the  natives,  and 
"  creating  a  fertile  source  of  trouble  and  mischief     - 

*'  The  making  of  a  slave  transport,  if  properly  viewed,  consists  in  nothing  more  than 
"  this.  A  person,  calling  himself  an  interpreter,  repairs,  at  the  desire  of  one  who 
"  saya  that  he  has  bought  a  slave,  to  the  Secretary's  Office,  and  accompanied  by  any 
"  native,  who  provided  with  a  note  from  the  purchaser  gives  himself  out  as  seller. 
"  For  three  rupees  a  certificate  of  sale,  in  the  usual  form,  is  immediately  made  out ; 
"  three  rupees  are  also  paid  to  the  notary,  two  rupees  put  into  the  hands  of  the  inter- 
*'  prefer,  the  whole  transaction  b  concluded,  and  the  purchaser  has  thus  become 
*'  the  lawful  owner  of  a  free-bom  man,  who  very  often  is  stolen  with  his  (the  pur» 
**  chaser's)  concurrence  and  co-operation.  He  does  not,  however,  trouble  himself 
«  about  that,  because  the  stolen  victim  is  already  concealed  where  nobody  can  find  hin. 
«  The  transaction  also  very  seldom  becomes  public,  because  never  were  found  more 
"  Uthfnl  receivers  than  the  slave>traden.  It  u  a  maxim  with  them,  never,  as  they 
"  call  it,  to  betray  their  prison ;  a  phrase  which  we  shall  presently  have  the  honour 
"  more  fully  to  explain.  But  what  will  be  thongfat  of  the  value  of  those  public  instm- 
"  meots,  to  which  the  name  of  Slave  Transports  is  attached,  when  at  times  it  is  fixind 
**  that  both  purchaser  and  seller  are  fictitious,  and  that  they  are  united  in  one  league 
"  with  the  interpreter.  By  such  means  it  is  obvious,  that  the  right  of  property  upon 
"  a  stolen  man  may  he  acquired  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  were  pinioned  before  the 
"  door  or  within  the  yard  of  the  pretended  purchaser,  and  with  no  greater  cost  than 
«  the  small  sum  of  one  rupee,  or  somethiag  more,  according  to  circumstances,  which 
"  must  be  put  into  the  bands  of  him  who  gave  himself  out  for  the  seller.  To  find  a  person 
"  for  this  purpose  does  not  require  a  long  search,  for  it  is  a  very  easy  trade  to  pursue, 
*<  and  there  are  numbers  of  the  most  profligate  of  the  natives  continually  roving  about 
"  who  do  nothing  else,  and  maintain  themselves  exclusively  upon  such  small  profits ; 
"  even  the  slaves  of  the  inhabitants  being  bribed,  suffer  themselves  for  a  siaaU  fee-to 
"  be  thus  employed.  The  Tictim  himself,  who  is  stolen  and  sold,  is  never  examined, 
"  nor  do  the  Dutch  or  native  interpreters  at  all  concern  themselves  about  the  matter; 
*'  they  are  not  much  afraid  of  the  risk  of  their  responsibility ;  so  that,  at  any  time, 
*<  it  were  possible  to  prepare  beforehand  as  many  transports  as  might  be  required. 

"  Let  us  further  represent  to  ourselves  this,  our  town  of  MakAatWy  filled  with 
<<  prisons,  the  one  more  dismal  than  the  other,  which  are  stuflfod  up  with  hundreds  of 

«  wretcbe% 
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**  wretcbeg,  tbe  victims  of  avarice  and  tyraoay,  wbo,  chained  iii  fetters,  lo(A  forward    APPENDIX 

'<  with  despair  towards  their  future  destiny,  and  taken  awa^  from  their  wires,  their         ^ 

"  children,  their  parents,  their  friends  and  comforts,  languish  in  slavery,  helpless 

**  and  miserable !     We  may  picture  to  ourselves  the  condition  of  one  (and  how  often 

*'  do  such  instances  occur)  who  perhaps  saw  his  aged  father  lose  his  life  by  his  side,  in 

"  attempting  to  rescue  the  pride  and  comfort  of  his  declining  years,  whilst  the  survivor, 

^  incapable  of  further  resistance,  is  torn  from  him,  robbed  irrecoverably  of  what  is 

"  most  precious  to  every  human  being,  and  earned  away,  in  a  condition  more  dread- 

''  f^  than  death  itself,  a  condition  of  despair  and  uncertainty,  in  which  that  moment 

«  only  shall  produce  a  change,  when  he  is  resigned  for  a  trifle  to  the  arbitrary  will 

"  of  a  master,  who  has  paid  the  stipulated  price,  and  acquired  tbe  right  of  placing  him 

"  amongst  tbe  number  nf  his  domestic  animals,  treating  him  at  times  no  better  than 

<'  be  would  do  those  creatures. 

<*  If  we  would  lift  up  another  comer  of  tbe  curtain,  a  scene  no  less  afflicting  pre* 
**  aents  itself.  Here  we  discover  wives  lamenting  the  loss  of  their  husbands,  children 
**  missing  their  parents,  parents  missing  their  children,  who,  with  hearts  filled  with 
"  rage  and  revenge,  run  frantic  through  the  streets  and  before  our  doors,  to  do  all 
"  that  the  filial  love  of  children  for  their  parents,  the  tenderness  of  parents  for  their 
"  offspring  can  inspire,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  discover  where  their  dearest  pledges 
«<  are  concealed.  Often,  very  often,  is  all  their  labour  and  trouble  in  vain,  being 
"  obliged  to  return  back  hopeless  and  comfortless  to  their  afflicted  friends  and  rela- 
*<  tions.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  profoundest  secrecy  is  not  proof  against  their  inde- 
"  fotigable  scrutiny,  and  if  they  do  by  any  chance  learn  where  a  father,  mother,  a  son 
"  or  daughter,  a  husband  or  a  wife,  is  kept  in  concealment,  hope  revives  within  their 
"  bosoms,  and  absorbed  in  the  prospect  of  becoming  their  deliverers  and  savionn, 
<c  every  sacrifice  is  considered  trifling,  by  means  of  which  tbey  can  regain  possession  of 
"  the  objects  of  their  anxious  care.  But,  alas !  these  unhappy  people  have  not  as  yet 
"  reached  the  end  of  their  sufferings ;  an  obdurate  purchaser,  deaf  to  all  tbe  pleadings 
*'  of  distress,  will  be  prepared  coolly  to  make  his  advantage  of  it,  and  proportion^ly 
"  to  enhance  the  ransom  of  his  victim,  till  by  extorting  an  exorbitant  price,  he  may 
"  plunge  the  unhappy  relative  from  a  moderate  property  into  indigence,  or,  which  is 
^  still  worse,  burden  bim  with  debts,  which  sooner  or  later  will  reduce  himself,  and 
"  perhaps  his  whole  fiimily,  to  slavery  1 

.  <■  It  must  not  be  thought,  that  whan  these  wretched  pei^le  have  tiius  carried  their 
('  point,  and  when,  to  fnmiah  the  sum  demanded,  they  have  sold  their  houses  and 
"  goods,  or  even  pawned  themselves,*  that,  after  the  payment  of  the  ransom  agreed 
'*  on,  tbe  matter  is  finished.  No  I  the  trader  will  not  deliver  up  the  pretended  slave 
■'  until  he  departs  for  Batavia :  and  if  we  ask,  why!  it  is,  that  his  prison  may  not  be 
''  betrayed ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  may  not  become  generaUy  known  throughout  the 
*'  country,  what  numbers  of  stolen  people  he  keeps  shut  up  within  his  prison,  and  that 
i^  the  cry  of  vengeance  against  many  execrable  acts  that  are  concealed  in  the  dark,  may 

«  not 

*  MesDing  tbdr  MiTicn  for  a  *tipnbtcd  period  or  Air  life. 
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**  Dot  evtrfwhere  be  heard,  by  wUd  maoj  villaiiu  would  beoone  ootorioiu.  A  ton 
'*  ia  thOTefora  only  exhibited  to  the  afllicted  ikther :  be  teee  him  in  a  phifnl  eonditioo 
"  linked  with  £Bttera,  and  it  is  fieqnently  at  Bocfa  a  moBwiit  that  the  raoeooi  ii  a^eed 
*'  on.  ,Tbe  grief  wherewith  a  father's  heart  it  pierced  at  Boch  a  ngbt,  the  rapid  sacees- 
"  sioti  of  his  emotiffliB  from  ^ef  and  despair  to  bope  and  longfaii;,  when  contrasted 
"  with  the  ddiberate  calmness  with  which  a  oovetous  porchaser  knows  how  to  take 
"  adrantage  of  the  poor  man's  distress;  the  indifference,  tbe  obstinacf,  with  which 
**  be  persists  in  his  bloody  demand  of  each  riz-doUar,  eaeb  stirer,  nay  aboost  of  each 
"  penny ;  in  a  word,  ereiy  thing  that  can  have  any  rdatioa  to  socb  a  striking  spec* 
**  tade,  can  be  more  eaaly  concaved  than  described,  and  we  have  nid  eoongh  to 
"  exhibit  the  abominatioo  of  proceedings,  whidi  cannot  tUl  to  have  a  most  per- 
**  aicious  infiaeBce  npon  society. 

"  But  it  may  be  said,  the  laws  and  r^ulations  speak  in  ftnour  of  Ae  epprened. 
*'  We  bare  shown  above,  in  what  manner  government  have  endeavoured,  from  time  to 
**  tine,  to  provide  against  such  abuses,  and  to  this  we  beg  leave  to  refer ;  but  where 
"  avarice  is  predominant,  laws,  reason,  rights,  bwaanity,  all  that  is  sacred,  are  too 
"  often  compelled  to  yield.  Besides,  vh4ous  obstacles  conspir^  whidi  tine  and  local 
"  circumstances  have  engendered,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  most  salutary  statutes  (which 
"  are  indeed  so  far  nominally  in  force)  the  evil  cannot  be  effectoaUy  checked ;  and 
*'  experience  has  tau^t  us,  that  tbe  most  rigopons  orders  which  government  could 
*<  devise,  wo«^  be  insuflScient  to  m^e  a  doe  provision  against  tbe  increase  of  these 


"  Thos^  whose  fiite  we  bav«  mm  hastily  drawn,  are  not  always  stolen  by  foreign 
"  MtiMM  at  distant  places.  No;  about  <uid  near  the  bouses  of  our  own  inhabitants,  in 
"  eiH-  kuTllfimgtj  within  our  own  town,  it  very  often  happens.  A  numerous  gang  of 
"  villaiDB,  known  by  the  name  «f  bondsmen  (verpsiufe/fffj'),  with  a  number  of  whom 
"  every  slave-trader  is  carefal  to  provide  himself  according  to  bis  means,  are  most 
"  MeAil  iostruments  in  procnring  slaves  in  tbe  easiest  and  dieapest  way ;  and  being 
"  iestructod  in  all  the  arts  of  villainy,  and  eager  for  prey,  they  rove  abont  in  gangs 
"  during  tbe  nigfat  and  Bi  uBseaeonable  hours,  and  if  successfal  in  overpowering  some 
"  one,  they  carry  tbe  victim  to  their  employer  or  to  any  parchaser,  and  it  is  very 
"  seldom  that  aaytbing  more  is  heard  of  it,  than  that  such  a  one  has  lost  his  slave, 
^  or  that  such  a  native  is  mitising.  The  stolea  man,  woman,  or  child,  is  already 
**  ciUMied  and  shut  up  within  the  prison  of  some  slave-trader,  which  is  never  visited. 
*'  Tbe  slaves  tar  fineign  nmrketa  are  always  carried  onboard  at  night;  and  if  a 
^'  stolen  pccaon  were  other  free-bera,  or  the  dare  of  an  inhabitant,  he  dares  not 
*<  naho  himself  known  as  kmg  as  he  is  in  Ms  ravisber's  hands,  fbr  in  that  case  Aey 
"  would  kill  him  immedbitdy,  ev«n  were  it  before  the  doorof  the  person  wbo  wanted 
"  to  bury  hui,  whilst  tbe  rofobMa  wovdd  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  the  way, 
'<  and  beyond  tbe  reach  of  jastioe. 

"  Tbnae  wbo  are  trained  to  tfns  business,  wbeHrer  bondsmen  or  slaves  <fi>r  even 
"  amongst  this  latter  class  of  people  thieves  of  men  are  often  found),  are  very  fertile 
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(*  in  all  kinds  of  intrigueB  to  accomplisli  their  ends ;  for  except  casual  t ictins,  who    APPENDIX 

*'  sometimes  M\  by  accident  into  their  clutches,  a  considerable  time  will  often  elapse  1 

"  before  they  succeed  in  securing  the  object  they  have  marked  out  for  their  prey, 
"  because  the  devoted  creature  is  frequently  on  his  guard;  and  as  it  cannot  be  done 
<'  openly  without  great  precaution,  for  he  would  certainly  sacrifice  his  own  or  their 
*'  lives  to  preserve  his  liberty ;  they  therefore  lie  in  wait  for  him  a  long  time,  endea- 
"  Touring  by  indirect  means  to  make  acquaintance  with  him,  in  order  to  gain  his 
*'  confidence,  and  then,  we  will  not  say  always,  to  conduct  or  allure  him  into  the 
"  house  of  the  slave-trader,  or  otherwise,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  to  lead 
**  him  to  a  remote  spot,  or  at  least  to  some  distance  from  his  house,  when  he  imme- 
"  diately  finds  himself  attacked  by  two  or  three  of  these  ruffians,  who  have  long 
**  previously  agreed  with  his  pretended  friends,  and  before  he  has  time  to  put  himsielf 
*'  into  a  posture  of  defence,  or  to  take  hold  of  bis  kriSf  it  is  already  if  rested  from  him, 
"  and  his  hands  are  tied  behind  his  back.  To  cry  for  help  would  be  immediately  fetal 
"  to  him,  he  is  therefore  compelled  to  be  quiet,  and  to  sufier  himself  to  be  sold  as  a 
*'  slave  by  the  ruffians  who  had  previously  arranged  where  to  carry  him. 

"  Why  such  violations  are  so  aeldom  made  |iublic,  and  thieves  of  men  are  so  rarely 
"  detected,  many  sufficient  reasons  may  be  aSBigned.  For  instance :  the  profbund 
f(  secrecy  of  the  prisons;  the  clandestine  manner  in  which  slaves  for  traffic  are  carried 
*'  onboard  in  the  dark  of  the  night ;  the  sinister  manner  in  which  the  purchase  is 
"  transacted  and  confirmed ;  the  fecility  with  which  the  villaios  are  able  to  escape, 
"  when  after  some  time  the  theft  becomes  notorious ;  the  difficulty  of  making  satis&c* 
"  tory  inquiry  about  a  crime,  of  which  but  a  few  of  the  perpetrators  and  their  accom- 
^  *'  plices  are  generally  within  the  reach  of  justice,  whilst  the  stolen  person  is  still  more 
"  rarely  present,  so  that  it  generally  happens,  in  such  a  case,  that  the  most  guilty 
"  get  off;  the  still  greater  uncommonness  of  offenders  of  this  sort  being  caught  in 
"  the  very  act,  so  as  to  611  at  once  into  the  hands  of  justice ;  and  finally,  the  secret 
*'  protection  which  some  native  petty  princes,  living  upon  plunder,  afford  to  their 
*'  subjects.  All  these,  and  many  other  circumstances,  combine  to  facilitate  the 
"  practice  of  kidnapping,  which  thus  goes  on  almost  undisturbed  and  genamlly 
*'  unpunished ! 

*'  A  rich  citizen,  who  has  a  sufficient  numl>er  of  emissaries  called  bondsmen,  carries 
"  on  his  trade  much  more  easily  than  a  poor  one  does.  The  latter  is  often  obliged 
"  to  go  himself  to  the  Kdmpong  Bi&gis  or  elsewhere,  to  take  a  view  of  the  stolen 
*'  victim  and  to  carry  him  home;  whilst  the  former  quietly  smokes  his  pipe,  being 
"  sure  that  his  thieves  will,  in  every  corner,  find  out  for  him  sufficient  game,  without 
*'  bis  exerting  himself  otherwise  than  indirectly.  The  tbie^  the  seller,  the  inter- 
''  preter,  are  all  active  in  his  service,  because  they  are  alt  paid  by  him.  In  some  cases 
*<  the  purchaser  unites  himself  with  the  seller,  on  purpose  to  deceive  the  interpreter ; 
*'  whilst  in  other  cases  the  interpreter  agrees  with  the  thief  and  pretended  seller,  to 
*'  put  the  stolen  person  into  the  bands  of  the  purchaser !  What  precautions,  what 
*^  scrutiny  can  then  avail,  when  we  reflect,  that  the  profound  secrecy  of  the  prisons, 
S  b  "and 
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**  and  the  strict  precaationa  in  carrjing  the  Blaves  on  board,  are  eqiulled  ool;  by  the 
"  licentiouniega  with  which  the  traospoiis  are  fabricated. 

*'  A  distinction  ought,  however,  to  be  made  between  such  illegal  and  criminal 
"  practices,  and  a  more  moderate  trade  in  slaves,  man;  of  whom  it  is  true  are  stolen, 
"  but  not  in  our  vicinity,  aor  in  the  districts  of  the  Company.  The  remainder  are 
"  generally  such  as,  according  to  the  separate  laws  and  customs  of  the  native  nations 
"  of  Celebes,  have  in  some  way  or  other  forfeited  their  liberty,  either  in  war,  or  fiir 
"  some  misdemeanour,  w  on  account  of  debts.  These  are  likewise  higher  io  price,  so 
'*  that  the  trader  cannot  have  so  mudi  gain  upon  them ;  they  may  also  appear  at 
"  broad  day-light,  an  interpreter  may  with  security  answer  for  them.  Such  slaves 
"  can  be  brought  on  board  very  quietly  in  the  day  time  ;  the  frequency  of  murder, 
*'  as  in  other  cases,  is  not  much  to  be  dreaded,  and  our  town  has  considerably  less 
*'  danger  to  apprehend  from  these  than  fi«m  the  class  before-mentioned." 

The  report  concludes  by  recommending  specific  measures,  and  expressing  an  opioioD, 
that  "  it  irould  not  be  inexpedient,  if^  but  for  one  year,  the  exportation  of  slaves  from 
"  hence  were  suspended." 

In  the  following  year,  the  rmiiHentR  rereiverf  infitrurlions  from  the  high  regency,  in 
which  several  of  their  predecessora  were  accused  nf  having  "  amiimed  a  despotic  sway 

over  the  natives,  plundered  those  over  whom  they  had  been  placed  to  protect  them, 
'  and  of  having  even  dared,  with  the  assistance  of  the  native  chiefs,  whom  thej/  have 
"  ^mndnKoiu  to  debauch,  to^put  the  natives  in  irons,  and  to  sell  them  as  slaves." 

Mr.  Chass^,  when  governor  of  Makdiar,  much  to  his  honour,  attempted  to  put  a  stop 
to  manstealing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bis  resid^icy.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed 
to  any  extent.  When  the  Brilbh  arrived,  it  appeared  that  numbers  of  plunderers  were 
roaming  about  for  the  supply  of  the  slave  market,  which  was  still  open ;  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  adjacent  to  MakAsar,  never  dared  to  approach,  except  in 
parties  of  at  least  five  or  six  armed  men.  An  equal  caution  prevailed  throughout  the 
country. 

To  enforce  the  British  abolition  laws,  there  was  formed  at  Batavia,  ia  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1816,  a  society  called  the  Jam  BenevoUnl  Imtitution,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  year  this  society  published  an  account  of  its  proceedings,  containing,  among  other 
interesting  matter,  "  Remarks  upon  Makatar,  &c  compiled  fi^m  the  inlormation  of 
«  Lieutenant  Owen  Phillips,  asustant  resident  there."  This  paper  concludes  as 
follows. 

"  The  laws  recognized  between  the  Dutch  Company  and  the  states  of  B6ni  and 
"  Gua  may  be  considered  a  fair  criterion  of  their  general  spirit  and  tendency. 
«  They  were  agreed  to  in  an  early  period  of  the  Dutch  establishment,  when  Admiral 
"  Speelman  concluded  a  treaty  with  those  states,  and  they  have  not  since  undergone 
«  any  material  alterations.  The  penalties  therein  prescribed  were  required  to  be  , 
"  paid  in  money  or  property  of  any  description,  at  the  arbitrary  rates  fixed  by  the 
*•  same  laws,  and  which  appear  on  the  whole  to  be  extremely  fovourable  to  the  indi- 
»  vidual;  debtors  or  convicted  felons,  in  d^ult  of  pajment,  becoming  bADdsmen. 

«  Bm 
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"  But  tfie  temptation  to  corruptioii  afforded  hy  an  open  market  and  an  increased 
"  demand  for  slaves  for  traffic,  introduced  a  practice  of  condemning,  first  to  bondage, 
<<  and  then  fabricating  for  three  dollant  a  certificate  of  slavery ;  a  practice  wbicb, 
"  although  not  recognized  in  the  laws  eubeisting  between  the  Euri^;>ean  and  native 
«  powers,  was  yet  generally  known  to  prevail,  and  if  not  formally  sanctioned  was 
**  openly  tolerated  under  the  former  system. 

*'  Whilst  these  laws  are  administered  in  the  native  states  by  their  cooocils  or  be- 
**  chiraSf  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Company's  territories  was  vested  in  the 
"  R^[«nt,  under  the  superiatendance  of  the  Z7rojf,  Ipt  who  bas  usurped  the  power 
"  of  actually  deciding,  particularly  in  cases  where  he  is  interested  in  the  condemna- 
"  tions,  from  the  right  which  the  judge  enjoys,  of  a  moiety  of  the  property  arising  - 
<'  from  the  sale  of  persons  condemned  to  slavery,  or  in  die  appropriation  of  a  certain 
<'  number  of  them  to  his  own  use !  The  abuses  arising  out  of  these  unlawful  usurpa- 
"  tions  appear  to  have  attained  a  great  height  in  1799,  when  the  commission  was 
<<  appointed  to  inquire  into  them  ;  but  (as  in  the  case  of  restraints  which  had  from 
*■  time  to  time  been  Imposed  by  law)  that  inquiry  did  little  moro  than  reo^nize  the 
"  right  of  control  over  the  actors  and  participators  in  such  abuses ;  a  right  which 
'<  could  readily  and  profitably  be  ccmipromised  by  men  who,  from  habit,  were  actuated 
**  by  little  determined  abhorrence  of  such  crimes,  and  no  steady  resolution  to  eradicate 
"  them.  To  this  Mtiim  alnnn  must  be  attributed  the  difficulties  stated  by  the  commis- 
**  sion  to  be  opposed  to  the  due  execution  ot  tbt,  laws,  and  to  the  suppression  of  the 
«  enormitiesthatwere  generally  practised;  and  although  partial  reainua  wcru  efPectedt 
«  according  to  the  disposition  end  principles  of  the  penoos  wKu  presided  successively 
*'  in  MaJcdtoTf  the  enwmous  gains  to  be  derived  from  the  toleration  of  cmruption  was 
"  a  powerful  obstacle  to  its  removal ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  the  abases  and  enormides 
"  detailed  by  the  commission  in  1799,  that  although  perpetuated  with  more  or  less 
"  aggravation,  as  the  controuling  authority  vras  more  or  less  conscientious  and  vigi- 
"  laut,  no  radical  removal  of  them  took  place,  nor  were  the  suggestions  of  that  com- 
"  mission  carried  into  edfect,  except  partially  within  the  town  of  MoMmot, 

**  On  the  establishment  of  the  British  government,  the  inractice  and  mode  of  kid> 
«  napping  within  the  town'  of  Mak&ior  had  in  some  degree  been  restricted  and 
**  ameliorated ;  bnt  this  did  not  extend  to  the  country.  Some  limitations  had  there- 
*<  fore  been  imposed  on  the  connivance  and  direct  partidpation  of  the  public  fuDctiona- 
"  ries ;  but  bondsmen  were  stiU  generally  employed  as  man-stealers,  and  the  practice 
"  of  concealing  in  secret  prisons,  of  assassinations  to  prevent  detecticm,  and  of  midnight 
**  embaAations,  were  but  little  controuled  or  inquired  into,  as  may  be  sufficiently 
'<  inferred  from  the  laxity  of  the  public  tribunals,  and  the  rare  instances  of  any  infiac- 
'<  tions  of  these  laws  being  punished  by  them. 

"  The  introductioD  of  the  prohibitory  laws  l^  the  establishment  of  the  British  govem- 

"  m«lt,  naturally  operated  to  cause  a  sudden  and  complete  suspension  of  the  open 

*<  traffic;  and  although  individuals  are  still  clandestinely  carried  from  Maidsar,  the 

t(  number  is  so  smalf,  that  the  utmost  vigilance  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  convict  the 

2  bS  "  perpetrators, 
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"  perpetrators,  especiallj  as  the  numerous  gang  of  bondBinen  and  man-stealers^ 
"i  though  compelled  at  present  to  resort  to  other  avocations,  are  yet  at  the  call  of  cor- 
"  rupt  employers,  and  live  in  the  hope  that  occasion  may  again  offer  of  freely  returning 
*'  to  their  pursuits,  without  apprehension  of  any  consequences.  This  truth  will  be 
**  more  generally  appreciated,  if  we  explain  the  course  through  which  these  people 
"  are  led  to  engage  in  the  desperate  trade  of  kidnapping.  The  bondsmen,  who  are 
*'  thus  employed  by  slave-traders,  are  generally  dissolute  adventurers  from  the  native 
"  states,  who  repair  to  Makdsar,  perhaps,  with  a  little  property  which  they  lose  by 
<'  gambling  -,  their  next  resource  is  to  borrow  from  some  one  of  the  numerous  Dutch 
*<  or  Chinese  speculators  (8lave>traders)  a  sum  of  money,  and  which  is  only  to  be  had 
"  at  the  exorbitant  interest  of  fifty  per  cent,  or,  as  expressed  in  the  local  terms, 
"  *  one  wtBig  per  month  on  the  Spanish  dollar.*  A  debt  thus  dissolutely  contracted 
"  is  not  likely  to  be  retrieved  by  patient  industry.  But  were  such  a  disposition  to 
**  prevail,  the  opportunity  is  scarcely  afforded,  and  the  obligation  is  generally  allowed 
"  to  accumulate  until  the  debtor  is  about  to  pay  the  price  in  his  captivity.  To  retrieve 
'*  himself  from  this  dire  alternative,  he  has  recourse  to  the  trade  of  kidnapping,  and 
*'  the  ready  employment  he  meets  with,  added  to  the  sudden  gains  which  be  hopes  to 
"  acquire,  stimulate  him  to  repair  his  fortunes  in  this  irr^ular  and  desperate  pursuit. 
"  Such  are  the  bondsmen  who  are  the  active  agents  of  slave-traders  in  Makasar; 
"  and  while  the  abolition  has  had  the  twofold  efl«ct  of  cli>n>iii0liin|>  their  numbers  and 
**  of  checking  their  depredations,  it  must  be  obvious  that  this  salutary  reform  can 
"  only  endure  whilst  tb«  spirit  which  produced  it  fs  fostered.  The  commission  in  1799 
"  forcibly  depicted  the  utter  incompetency  of  the  roost  rigid  prohibitions,  in  restricting 
"  the  barbarities  which  then  prevailed :  but  there  is  yet  a  stronger  ftct,  which  bears 
**  equally  upon  the  traffic,  on  whatever  footing  it  might  be  re-admitted ;  it  is,  that 
"  the  resources  arising  from  what  were  considered  legal  condemnations  to  slavn^, 
"  would  be  totally  inadequate  to  supply  the  market  under  any  probable  limitations. 
"  As  the  demand  increased,  the  more  fi^uent  condemfiations  on  iKvolous  pretences 
"  would  naturally  ensue,  if  indeed  such  a  practice  in  any  degree  could  he  considered 
"  legal ;  but  the  temptationa  to  open  violence  arising  fi-om  the  numerous  accessaries, 
"  and  the  direct  or  indirect  participation  of  public  functionaries,  added  to  the  com- 
**  parative  cheapness  of  stolen  men,  are  such  strong  inducements  to  revive  ancient 
"  abuses,  under  an  actual  demand,  that  no  hope  could  be  entertained  of  controuling 
*<  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  maintenance  of  the  abolition  laws,  as  th«y  have 
"  hitherto  tended  to  correct  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  monstrous  practices  which 
"  obtained,  must,  in  their  ultimate  operation,  effectually  reform,  not  only  the  habits 
"  and  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Makasar,  but  check  those  frequent  condemna- 
"  tions  which  in  the  native  states  may  be  chiefly  imputed  to  the  advantages  that  were 
"  generally  made  of  them.  To  illustrate,  in  a  familiar  instance,  the  effect  of  this 
"  amelioration  brought  about  by  the  silent  operation  of  the  prohibitory  laws ;  on 
*'  the  first  arrival  of  the  English,  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  villages  did  not 
*i  dare  to  come  to  Makatar  in  parties  of  less  than  five  or  six  men  well  armed.     This 
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'*  was  equally  the  case  throughout  the  countiy,  as  there  was  an  open  sale  for  almost    appendix 

*'  any  number  of  people  that  could  be  stolen.    The  case,  however,  is  now  entirely        __ 

"  altered,  at  least  within  the  influence  of  the  British  authority.     Men,  women,  and 

"  children,  are  now  to  be  seen  moving  singly  about  the  country  in  all  directions, 

*<  without  fear  and  without  anns.     Formerly  a  man  ^ing  on  a  bunting  party,  or  a 

"  peasbnt  to  till  his  ground,  went  armed   as  if  going  to  war;  at  ihe  present  day 

"  numbos  of  people  may  be  seen  in  the  paddy  fields  without  a  spear  amongst  them. 

*'  I  may  add,  that  these  effects  are  not  confined  to  the  Company's  provinces,  but 

"  are  felt  nearly  throughout  the  states  of  Gtio,  Telu,  and  TurdiOy  where  there  can 

"  be  no  doubt  that  a  few  years  would  be  sufficient  to  realize,  under  the  present  systrao, 

"  a  great  increase  to  population,  and  the  more  important  introduction  of  comntwce 

"  and  civilization. 

"  The  principal  pirate  settlements  are  K6U  and  T&li  Tuti,  situated  oa  tbe 
"  Dorth-west  coast.  The  depredations  of  these  hordes  are  generally  carried  cm  be* 
"  tween  Java  and  the  Straits  of  Saleyer ;  their  haunts  are  the  idands  near  Seleyer, 
«  also  Gummg  Apij  and  the  isles  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Sem&tiiea,  and  in 
*'  general  tbe  small  isles  included  between  the  coasts  of  Java  to  the  weBt,  Bmbso  to 
t'  thenortb,  and  Celebes  to  the  east." 
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APPENDIX  G. 

NuuEBALB  accortSng  to  the  ChXmd&a  Sanok^la. 


ONE. 

-     HiUomebe   .. 
B^     

tUDorOMMV 

M«i;. ■" 

...leaf  ol  a  tree. 
...■iMlnctiui,  dewtloB.    . 

AOnif  orJHWiB 

...mankiDd.    .            . 

■    Vila.......... 

two;          , 

Dr&tlordeitt.. 

...  the  ejo-brotr. 

Sfto, ,. 

Lir  

...wiog^ 

two. 

THREE. 

^Gw*.;........ 

. ..  fiie  (from  friction  of  wowfl. 
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Dafaiu iheAi«whkhpemdc««T«rTtMBsflMthMMe,  aMeBriT«SM,;tTe  diMbaf  iwt«r  bnBtMlii- 

gnlibed. 

lYi-aingr&u Sre  (of  the  work-roon).  ... 

Ui» alccch.  

Bu}a-I&iu alligator  or  crocodile.  

Hfiti normof  tbeeartb. 

J&ta flanieof  fire. 

W£da fire  or  heat  cunliaediiiaTessel,  uU  acookiog  vesieL 

AD&U the  fire  wMdi  ^retli  Mnnih  to  tbe  heart,  the  fire  of  pwion,  the  fit«  vhich  glTelh  wuatli 

to  paasion. 
Oiu   fire  (to  a  uaicb). 


Tig* three. 

Uning'a a  tordi. 

FOUR. 

WMaag hot  water. 

Segba tbe  tea. 

Kerti well  water. 

Sfichi water  after  it  ii  mod. 

Jalfidri water  (hmi  stake,  orwherefrcih  water nisea  with  die aea. 

HUl DMnatain  water,  rare  orpnre  witCT. 

Wama colour. 

W^h water  which  deaceod*  from  a  monulain. 

SanMidra tea  water. 

JalUi   ttok  or  pond  ftater. 

Emiwa (prlng  water. 

Toy&di dew  water. 

W^fiiia flood  or  qnaiilltjr  of  wate^,' 

Waud&dl Juice  from  trees,  astoddj,  Ac. 

Sinda milk. 

W&ri, cocoa  mit-waler,  water. 

Dik  glutinotu  lap  takCD  &om  iieea,  at  tbe  Indian  rubMr,  Ac. 

IWk sweat,  applied  to  tbe  Ma  oik  the  eoaat. 


Chacur bur. 

Mpat four. 

FIVB. 

B6ia «  raeakw  or  hobgoWin,  alaoa  Uob. 

Pand&iva the  fire  iodb  of  Pandii. 

Tba breath  lunii^  from  the  DoetrQi.  ~      ' 

a&ll ditto  mODth.  ' 

WUfa ^r  produced  at  In  bellowi,  &c. 

ludri air  which  refretbea  or  reriTet. 

Aitra    the  air  created  bf  tbe  pMthig  of  ■  mlidle  weapoB,  or  bj  tbe  wieUing  of  a  sword.  ' 

Sfira tbe  tame,  created  near  the  poiot  or  edge  of  the  weapon! 

Mattta air  which  converitceiiU  of  anjhind, 

Pawina strong  wind. 

BtiDB hurricaoe,  rlolent  wind. 

Margioa farorable  wind  Id  one's  course. 

Sknt-rfaia tbe  wind  that  ducka  penplniion, 

2  c  2 
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■APPUpDC     Wcr^aag... lU  pcdnt  or  •% of  Ihe  vtad  vhMi  itrflm  tay  tbi^. 

^-         Fudim Are. 

BiTU wind  that  dicaUtM  la  the  bnnuii  body, 

Wiiikan   wblipering  wind. 

OdlbWM lirdrcnUtiagJnsrMni. 


Mm|m... tatm,  ihetewoni,  prey  of  awildboMt. 

Saditw theils  twKet,  (tweet,  mdt,  ult,  bltut,  pongent  or  immulc,  bat,  m  pepper]. 

Wlnfcywig to  ruige,  foUowlag  In  order,  (which  ii  done  accwdlnt  to  tbe  ils  notioni  of  tbinpj. 

Glu tiikwonn,  bee. 

Set-ta ,,  the  (uliDg  or  tMte  of  ■aylhhiKnot[deMMt,  u  pAin  in  tbt  leg,  mixed  gmid  and  bad. 

Ang'gu   Ibetnmkof  atre«ttandlngitflc(l(ibnuKbe«udlnTe»Hedccwedudfidloa. 

Slfag    u  lodlnlDg  tree. 

Kamg'a ttuaeueof  tieariiig. 

Sttida clear,  llgbt. 

Saudi   plan,  project,  idMnie,  eonpletad. 

Bddia  dirpoiltloa,  IndinaUoB,  aldUtjr. 


SEVEN. 
Aid] monntalaiKear  tbeaea. 


Tartngga sMoed,  bone. 

Old moantaln  or  great  hill. 

BAiIorral apaadlta,  or  holj  or  Inmied  man, 

Akn. bnflUoe. 

Bakn bull  or  (ow, 

MaadUs a  mountain  irtiich  U  reat  or  ^it. 

Cbtla  a  mountain  wbkhebewi  In  tbap^  &c.dearir. 

Henlwan Itienmrnllor  amoantaiB. 


tbe  buzxlsg  aiA»t  of  fljlng  inaecti. 

YamAnl    tbewandof  a  bner  courting  bbmiHrot. 

KAd*. bone. 

Wtka   ..V an Initnctor. 

Fiio aeren. 

EIGHT. 

Nlga.. anpcBt. 

Vuipa  the  dwelling  of  a  inake,  tbe  ikln  wUdi  a  malie  bu  ibed, 

Sarira guana. 

Bin tekk«. 

T&nn. eaaelioB. 

MfaU  lUard. 

KuiOiTa place  of  conAiMnKBt,  priaon. 

O^ah  elephast. 

Dlpingga andepbant  Adircapariioned. 

Samidla tn  elephant  prepared  far  bdog  moanM. 

Haata  elepbaat, 

Uaag-gUa     .......  u  d^bmtwltbhii  twbi  grown. 
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DirUa ui  ear«c«d  or  unga  elephant. 

HeAi   female  elqiluwt. 

MatfaiR'ia  a  latged^hant, 

Bnuniiia a  pandit*  from  Sabraof  or  oppoaite  eoatt. 

limaa a  tame  elei^aat 

KU» time. 

Ww,  fciraa aKorplou. 

Ula amake. 

NINE. 

Rndra a  mnddr  hole. 

TrUitia. the  hollaw  of  atnbe,  a  boUov  la  Mr  thing. 

IVAMi thewme. 

MOka  the  fioe,  the  month, 

GapAra the  gai«  or  doorwa;  ot  a  palace. 

Wiwira    a  doorwaj,  the  openlDg  of  a  caae, 

DUra   tbc  gateway  of  B  fort. 

DrAnB doorwaf  Into  a  bolf  place,  or  place  of  niafortiue. 

Ytta the  eye  of  a  needle,  ortbeUke. 

O&Ira  a  aaull  bole  or  cell  Id  the  earth  made  bf  Inaecti. 

Ooa a  care. 

Wadina   tbc  front  of  a  door. 

L£ng aU  kind*  of  bola  or  hollow  place*. 

Uwaag    doon  of  ererr  deKriptlDQ. 

Si^ alongpainge  nDdergroaad. 

BabAhau tbeholemadefbr  tbeentraiieeof  a  thief. 

Niwa ntiie. 

CYHHEB. 

B&ma  decayed  graai,  dried  grav,  haf. 

Sdoja aolitude,  qnlet. 

O^ina ,  endleu  space,  aibetween  the  earth  and  the,  ikj,  IndeAnlie  (pace. 

Ng-ambira ftlgfat. 

Wldlk  wldik    that  which  Umcq  or  beard  tint  not  known,  atthonder. 

MaMtik    lolyoff,  dropoff,  any  thing  imall  which  1«  knocked  off  from  what  ii  greuer. 

Sima gone,  raniihed. 

Laag'lt..... that  of  which  one  bu  an  idea  bnt  cannot  lee  dearly,  atthetky, 

Ki^a    the  air,  atmotpheie. 

Mall^ewa    tomnolT. 

WIndn the  period  of  rerolring,  a  e^e, 

Sakku a  carriage. 

tlaog gooe,  lott,  paat. 


B6ma,     netra,      gal,        b&aya,     nnrtta,  tadtfaa,  ardi,       niga,       14wang,  lang'It. 

Sartb,     eye*.       be,        water,     air,         tatic,      hill,        anake,     doMS,     Bky. 

I  33  43  67  a  90 
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APPENDIX  H. 

TRANSLATION  OF  THE  MANEK  MAYA. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Befobe  die  heavens  and  earth  were  created,  there  existed  Stmgj/ottg  Wiiiia  {the 
all-powerful).  This  deity  remaining  in  the  centre  of  the  ohvctM;  inwardly  «kd.eanf 
estly  desired  of  the  Almighty  Ruler  to  grant  a  wish  that  he  had.  A  dreadful  conflict 
of  the  elements  ensued,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  beard  a  repetition  of  sounds,  like  the 
rapid  striking  of  a  bell.  On  looking  up  be  saw  a  ball  suspended  over  him,  and  on  tuB 
laying  hold  of  it,  it  separated  into  three  parts  :  one  part  b*cwae  the  htavens  and  eacth> 
another  became  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  third  was  man,  or  mifiteA  mayo. 

All  having  made  obeisance  to  the  Sangyang  WiscsOt  he  addressed  himaelf  to  M&ttA 
m&ya  and  said,  "  Hereafter  thou  shalt  be  called  Sang  j/tatg  G&rv ;  and  placing  entire 
<*  confidence  in  thee,  I  give  up  the  earth  and  all  that  ia  attacbad  to  it,  to  be  used  aad 
"  disposed  of  according  to  thy  will  and  pleasure."  Havii^  apotwa  thus,  Smigtfatg 
Wisisa  vanished. 

The  earth  being  in  great  distress,  unfixed  and  liable  to  be  driven  to  and  fro  by 
every  gust  of  wind,  anxiously  petitioned  of  SgHgyoHg  Wisitatiutt  its  situation  and' 
condition  in  the  universe  might  be  fixed.  The  sun,  moon,  and  sky,  deeply  affeckad 
with  the  distress  in  which  the  earth  was,  all  came  to  lend  their  assistance :  a  ▼itrfeet 
hurricane  at  the  same  time  arose,  and  by  their  united  influence  the  earth  became  still 
and  fixed,  the  contending  waters  then  receiving  their  sakaess  aad  disposition  to  tuc* 
bulency.  The  continual  presence  of  the  suo  and  moon  occaaiooed  perpetual  di^. 
Sang  yang  G^ra^  empowered  by  the  deity,  then  directed  diat  those  two  luminaries 
should  show  themselves  alternately,  relieving  each  other  by  turns ;  the  sun  dispens* 
ing  light  and  heat  during  the  day,  and  at  the  dose  thereof  entering  into  the  bosop  tX 
fire  ;  the  moon  continuing  to  light  the  earth  by  night,  for  fifteea  days  in.  a  month,  and 
descending  in  dae  season  into  the  bosom  of  the  waters.  '  

At  the  request  of  Sangyang  G{nVy  the  deity  granted  that  he  should  have  nine  male 
and  five  female  children  born  unto  him,  without  the  assistance  of  a  mother. 

One  of  the  sons,  called  Mahad6wa,  being  furnished  with  one  of  the  daughters,  called 
Mahadiwi,  as  a  wife,  was  sent  to  preside  in  the  east.  He  was  moreover  provided 
with  a  fort  and  palace  of  silver,  a  sea  of  cecoa-DUt  milk,  and  a  white  pari  bird.  His 
letters  were  Ao,  na,  cha,  ra,  and  ka,  (the  five  first  letters  of  the  Javan  alphabet),  and 
his  day,  Ugi  (which  signifies  sweet). 

The  second  son,  Sangt/ang  SdnUiu,  was  sent  to  preside  in  the  south  :  the  daughter 
allotted  to  him  for  a  consort  was  Sangy6na.    His  kraton  was  of  copper;  his  bird  was 
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».NtrMidmi  kite;  Bi«  sea  was  of  Uood;  liii  letters  wen  ifi^  ^  ««,  mi,  ami  b;  Ms 
day  pdlang. 

^he  third  soo,  Sang  tfang  Kamqjdya  (the  most  beautiful),  was  sent  to  preside  io  the 
west :  the  daughter  allotted  to  him  fi>r  a  wife  was  Dem  R&teh  (which  §ignifies  the 
uoat  beautiful  female).  Hii  kr&Um  was  of  gold ;  his  sea  was  of  honey ;  hb  bird  Wa« 
a  htpddongi  or  yellow  minor ;  his  letters  were  pa,  da,  ja,  ^Oy  and  ma ;  his  day 
WUfWB. 

The  fourth  sod,  Sangj/ang  Wisnu,  was  sent  to  preside  in  the  north :  the  dftagfatav 
dlottbd  to  him  for  a  wife  was  Sri.  His  day  was  m&gl  ]  his  kriion  was  <^  inm ;  his 
sea  was  indigo ;  hie  bird  wasa  g&ga,  or  crow  ;  his  letters  were  ma,  go,  ba,  to,  and  nga. 

The  fiftii  SOB,  Saagjftmg  BAjfu,  was  appointed  to  preside  over  fbe  centre  of  the 
•arih  I  the  daughter  allotted  fiir  bis  wife  was  Demi  S^mi.  His  kr&ton  was  of  bcdt'' 
metal ;  his  day  was  kUwon ;  his  letters  were  go,  Umgf  niay  ma,  ma,  te,  pa,  j/a,  an<f 
a ;  his  sea  was  of  hot  water ;  his  bird  was  a  gogek. 

The  four  remaining  sona  were  appointed  to  presid*  id  tbo  north-east,  norflfwest,' 
south-west,  and  south-east  quarters,  reflectively.  ... 

The  god  of  the  north-east  was  Sangyang  Pretanjdla,  and  the  letter  attached  to  him 
was  named  b'l/a. 

The  gtid  of  the  sbutlMaflt  was  Sa*gyeng  KiUra,  and  Uie  letter  attached  to  him  was 
aamed  narat^nya. 

The  god  of  the  south-west  was  Sangtftmg  Mahaydktif  and  the  letter  attached  to  Um 
was  named  gond^- 

The  god  of  the  north-west  was  SangyoHg  Sftea,  and  the  letter  attached  to  him  was 
named  nonvlft'. 

These  arrangements  being  made.  Sang  gang  Guru  went  under  the  earth  to  pu< 
things  to  rights  there.  The  earth  consisted  of  seven  regions,  one  under  the  other, 
like  so  many  folds.  In  the  first  region  h«  appointsd  the  goddess  DiwI  Pratiwi  to 
preside ;  io  the  second  region,  a  god  named  Sangi/ang  Kmika ;  in  the  third  region, 
a  god  named  Sangyang  Gdng*ga ;  in  the  fourth  region,  a  gbd  named  Sangyang  Sbh 
Mia  i  io  the  fifth,  Sangyang  DasampAlan  ;  in  the  sixth,  a  god  named  Sangyang  Ma. 
mk6ra;  in  the  seventh  r^ion,  a  god  named  Sangyang  Anta  Boga,  and  who  was 
head  over  all  the  others. 

Then  Sang  yang  G^ru  returning  from  under  the  earth,  and  observing  that  it  ms' 
depressed  towards  the  west  and  elevated  towards  the  east,  summoned  all  the  deities 
to  a  consultation  respecting  what  might  be  the  cause  of  this  inclination.  The  deity  of 
the  west  said,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  large  mountain  that  was  towards  the 
west,  and  whose  weight  bore  down  the  earth  in  that  quarter.  Sangyang  G6ru  then 
directed  that  the  mountain  should  be  removed  from  the  west  and  placed  in  the  east,, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  earth  in  due  balance.  All  the  deities  were  accordingly  forthwith 
dispatdied  to  effect  the  same. 

Sangyang  Gitru,  at  Uie  same  tiuM^  got  Sangyang  Witha  to  create  him  a  Yulcan' 
ac  EmpH,  whose  name  was  Raa&M.    Of  this  Vulcan,  Ins  month  served  to  lupply  fire," 
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IPPRNDDC    loB  rigfit  and  left  bands  baitccI  reqwctivdy  to  bold  and  beat  Ub  woric,  wbib  hia  Itaea 
^-  uuwered  the  pnrpoee  of  an  anril. 

CHAPTER  If. 
Besides  Smgymg  G&ntf  Smgyatig  Wiaita  created  another  d^r^e  of  meDkiod,  vix. 
Stmgymg  Derma  Jdka,  who  baring  bumbled  himself  before  ffufra,  petitioned  hint 
to    bestow  on   him    a   son,   which  was  granted,   and  his  son's  name  was-  C^^tvr 
Kan&ka. 

.  ChAtur  Kaa&ka  haviDg  preriouslj  done  penance,  petitioned  Witlta  to  grant  bim  a 
son,  which  he  did,  and  bis  son's  name  was  Satigyang  KanekapStra.  This  KanekapSirat 
who  was  superior  in  abilities  to  all  the  other  created  beings,  being  grown  up,  was 
sent  hj  bis  father  to  do  penance  in  the  ocean,  who  gave  him  at  the  same  time  a  predotw 
atone,  called  r^nadumf/a,  Iraught  with  the  wonderful  power  of  rendering  its  possessM- 
insenuble  to  hunger,  cold,  thirst,  &c.  and  which  completely  fbrti6ed  bim  against  the 
effects  of  water,  fire,  ftc  Chitm  Kanaka  also  instructed  his  son  to  remain  quiet 
and  nloit  during  his  penance. 

CHAPTER  in.  . 
The  deities  who  were  sent  to  remove  the  heavy  mountain  which  weighed  down  the 
west  end  of  the  earth,  were  so  fatigued  with  the  labour  it  cost  tbem  that  they  were  alt 
very  thirsty.  In  looking  out  for  wherewithal  to  quench  their  thirst,  they  discovered 
issuing  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  a  clear  stream,  of  which  they  all  drank  and  died 
shortly  after,  the  water  being  impregnated  with  poison. 

Sangyang  G&ru  himself  having  come  to  the  mountain,  and  being  also  very  thirsty 
drank  &om  the  poisonous  stream :  perceiving  however,  in  time,  that  the  water  was 
not  good,  he  immediately  vomited  it,  and  so  saved  his  life.  The  only  bad  effects  of  it 
waa  a  blackness  which  remained  about  his  throat,  and  ttam  which  be  received  the  appel- 
lation of  Nila  KAnta.  The  water  was  called  chila  iAta,  which  signifies  the  most 
potent  poison. 

On  a  further  search,  Sang  yaag  Giini  discovered  another  stream  issuing  from  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  and  of  which  the  water  was  of  an  aromatic  and  exceUent 
quality.  The  name  of  this  water  was  Kamanddlu,  and  was  so  called  from  its  having 
the  property  of  bringing  the  dead  to  life. 

Instructed  by  Wisdsa,  Sang  yang  G^ru  drank  of  the  lifegiving  water,  and  at  the 
same  time  carried  with  bim  some  ofit,  in  order  to  give  it  to  those  deities  who  had  died 
in  consequence  of  their  having  drunk  of  the  death-giving  stream.  On  the  water  being 
applied  to  their  lips  they  all  immediately  revived. 

'What  remained  of  the  mountain  on  removing  it  firom  the  west  to  the  east  formed  the 
hill  called  Tetapaka  (at  Cfuringin,  in  Bantam). 

In  the  course  ofthe  conveyance  of  the  mountain  towards  &e  east,  a  piece  (^  itdtapt 
off,  and  became  the  large  mountain  in  Bantam,  called  G&mmg  Kdnmg.  Other  pieeea 
^ling  off  became  the  mountains  Hata  HUlUf  near  Piyajdnmy  GUma^  Gidgj  the 

mountain 
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moantaln  called  Ckermai  (which  U  mChMbon),  and  the  G&ntmg  Agune^  (which  is  in 
Ttgtt). 

The  fhtgmentB  which  continued  to  All  all  the  way  along,  on  ei^er  Bide  of  tlie 
lar^  mountain,  during  its  convejance  from  the  west  to  the  east,  formed  the  two 
ranges  of  hills  stretching  along  the  south  and  north  coasts,  and  known  b;  the  name 
of  Giinung  Kfndang. 

Two  large  pieces  fell  off  and  formed  the  Brothers,  called  SittdSn  and  SmdArif  or 
S6tiilnng.  The  deities  employed  in  transporting  the  mountain  stopped  to  reat  them- 
aelrea  in  that  part  of  the  country  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Kedu ;  and  the 
persfHration  which  then  ran  off  tbeir  bodies  was  the  cause  of  that  coBntry  htmg  so 
well  supplied  with  water. 

These  deities  seeing  Ramddi  above  in  the  clouds,  at  his  ease  compared  with  them 
who  were  working  so  hard,  asked  bow  he  came  to  be  there  so  much  at  his  ease  ?  Ha 
replied,  that  be  was  ordered  by  Sangyang  G6ru  to  remain  there  and  work  for  the 
gods.  High  words,  and  at  last  a  battle,  ensued,  in  which  all  the-  deities  were  de- 
feated. So  great  was  the  power  of  Ram&di,  whose  mouth  sent  forth  flame,  and  whose 
breath  was  fetal  to  those  exposed  to  its  baneful  influence. 

Sang  yang  Guru  interposed  his  authority,  and  having  appeased  the  ccmbatanta, 
the  deities  returned  to  the  work  of  carrying  the  mountain.  More  pieces  of  the  moun- 
tain dropped,  and  formed  the  mountains  Mrr6pi  and  MerMbu,  into  which  the  vol- 
canic fire  they  have  ever  since  contained  was  then  breathed  firoro  the  Doetrils  of  the 
fiery  Vulcan  RamStB. 

Itamddi  then  asked  WUita  to  give  him  a  son,  which  was  granted,  and  his  son's  name 
was  Brdma  KaddlL  Brdma  KadAli  resembled  his  fitlher  in  every  respect,  and  was 
equally  powerful  and  formidable. 

Other  pieces  of  the  mountain  dropt,  and  formed  the  mountains  LAok,  WUu, 
Antangy  and  Kltit,  besides  a  number  of  small  hills.  What  remained  of  the  mountain 
when  it  had  reached  the  east,  was  set  down  and  formed  the  GAmmg  Semiru  (which 
is  in  the  country  now  called  ProMmg'go),  the  height  of  which  reached  the 
sky. 

Having  removed  the  mountain  from  the  west  to  the  east  end  of  the  island,  the  seve- 
ral deities  presented  themselves  before  Sang  yang  Giiru,  who  then  ordered  them  to 
take  frjti-grained  wood,  earth,  and  stones,  for  the  purpose  of  making  tum  a  heaven  of 
the  mwt  transcendent  beauty,  it  being  bis  intention  to  vie  with  the  Almighty  himaelf; 
and  in  order  that  he  might  be  on  an  equality  with  the  Almighty,  he  gave  orders  for  the 
construction  of  a  bdU  mdrehn  k^da,  which  should  resemble  the  dnu  of  the  most  divine ; 
and  like  unto  the  S6rga  PHrdbs  he  made  the  Surga  Loktf.  To  resemble  the  Yam6m 
he  formed  a  kdwak  ,•  corresponding  to  the  WaiM,  or  hell  of  perisbiag  cold,  he  made 
Endut  Blagd^boj  or  the  place  ttf  filth ;  similar  to  the  bridge  Smibi/  nuatakim  be 
made  the  bridge  OgMgU.  He  at  the  same  time  made  himself  as  many  jatpaias  as 
fhe  Almighty  himself  hod  midaScmt  (or  male  angels),  also  100,001  teidaddm  (or  le< 
«d 
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APPENDIX  mule  angeU),  the  odd  one  being  Batarl  JUteh.  Sang  jfang  Guru  Airtber  provided 
1        hiniBeir  with  a  consort,  whose  name  wag  Batari  Uma. 

All  this  having  been  accomplished,  the  Jaaatas  and  Wtdad&ris  aasembled  under  the 
baii  M&Tchu  kundo,  and  began  to  drink  of  the  tirla  koaurnddlu,  or  invigorating  beverage, 
which  soon  made  them  quite  happy. 

While  they  were  still  quaffing,  Rimba  Chutang,  one  of  the  Rasaksa  (who  are  the 
dregs  of  creation)  having  observed  tbem,  descended  from  above  and  joined  the  party. 
When  one  of  the  Jaicatasy  called  Cha/idra,  perceived  this,  he  made  a  motion  to  ff'isnu 
to  apprize  him  of  it.  Before  therefore  the  beverage,  which  the  nuAha  had  applied  to 
his  lips,  had  time  to  descend  into  bis  stomach,  Witnu  shot  an  arrow  into  his  throut 
and  stopped  its  passage.  The  head  only  of  the  Ras&ha  (being  all  that  experienced 
the  effects  of  its  immortalizing  quality)  re-ascended,  and  became  the  devourerof  the 
sun  and  moon  (observable  at  eclipses) ;  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  body  perished. 
Hence  originateit  the  great  noise  and  clamour  which  is  always  made  on  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  or  moon,  the  object  of  those  who  make  it  being  to  drive  away  the  animal 
which  on  these  occasions  attacks  the  luminaries,  and  thereby  produces  what  ue  twmed 
eclipses.         »         •         •         i-         •         *         • 

(The  scene  which  follows  is  too  indelicate  to  be  inserted.) 

Sangjfang  Guru  immediately  dispatched  all  the  deities  to  destroy  it,  and  to  {Movent 
its  growing  into  any  thing  gross  or  unnatural. 

The  deities  accwdingly  went  forth  and  commenced  their  attack,  darting  all 
their  missile  weapons  at  it.  Instead,  however,  of  suffering  iron  the  effecta  of  their 
weapons,  it  only  increased  in  size,  and  forthwith  began  to  asaune  a  shape,  of  which 
the  weapons  called  chdkra  tkhdna  formed  the  bead,  those  called  lampang  maag'gtUa 
formed  the  two  shoulders,  and  those  called  gdda  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  former 
beisg  now  complete  and  of  a  very  terrific  appearance,  all  the  deities  were  greatly 
afi«id  and  ran  away  frcKO  Saagyang  Kdla,  the  name  of  the  monster,  as  it  continued 
to  pursue  then.  The  deities  fled  to  Sang  t/ang  G&iu  for  protection  and  asBifitancei 
inferming  him  of  what  had  happened,  and  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
Sangyang  Kola  was  advancing  in  order  to  inquire  and  find  out  who  was  his  &ther. 

The  Ras&hsa  immediately  made  his  appearance,  having  eyes  like  the  blazing  sun, 
hair  long,  lank,  and  clotted  with  filth  and  dirt,  his  body  covered  all  over  with  hair  like 
a  wild  beast,  and  large  tusks  Siticking  out  of  his  jaws. 

Thus  disfigured,  he  stood  before  Stmgyatig  Guru  and  asked  him  who  he  was  J  The 
latter  replied,  that  he  was  a  powerful  being  and  the  ruler  of  many  deitiee.  "  If  that 
*<  be  the  cace,"  taii  Stmg  yaiig  £^,  then  must  thou  be  able  to  tell  me  who  my 
«  father  was."  GAru  then  said,  "  I  know  thy  fiither,  and  will  inibrm  thee  who  and 
*^  where  he  is,  provided  you  comply  with  what  I  shall  require  of  thee." 

SoHg  yang  KtUa  assented,  and  then  inquired  what  it  was  that  Giini  iriabed  him 
to  do.  «  That,"  said  Guru,  "  I  will  point  out  to  you,  and  if  you  fail  to  do  it,  I  will 
"  iuatantly  devour  you.     You  must,  in  the  first  place,  however,  make  obeisance  to 
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"  me."  -  Whild  tbe  Ratiiaa  was  in  the  act  of  proetrating  himself  before  Gum,  the    APPENDIX 

latter  plucked  two  hairs  from  his  head :  upon  which  tbe  former  opening  wide  his  mouth,         '_ 

G^ku  tbniBt  his  hand  into  it,  and  wrenched  out  bis  tusks  and  tbe  poison  which  was 
at  their  roots.  Tbe  poison  be  depo«ted  in  a  small  vessel,  and  of  tbe  tasks  he  formed 
two  weapons,  called  Umptatg  and  tKng'g6laf  so  bear;  that  it  required  seven  hundred 
men  to  lift  one  of  them. 

»  *  •  »  •  »  • 

Sat^  ytmg  GUru  then  ctmfirmed  to  the  SasAksa  tbe  name  of  Satggtmg  K/Ua :  after 
wbieb,  becominggreatly  enraged  with  his  consort,  be  seised  and  held  her  by  (be  toe, 
upon  which  she  began  to  bellow,  and  was  immediately  transfiMiecd  into  a  female 
RXHMter,  receinng  tbe  name  of  D&rga.  He  then  gave  her  to  Saag  yang  K&ia  for 
a  consort,  and  allotted  them  for  a  place  of  residence  tbe  island  called  Niua  Kamb&ngaK, 
where  they  continued  to  remain  very  happily. 

Sang  yoMg  Guru  then  ordered  tbe  deities,  Brdma  and  Ifiani,  to  go  and  destroy 
tbe  forty  children  o(  Rimiu  ChUtrngy  the  devourer  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Tb^ 
Bccmdin^y  destroyed  all  tbe  children  except  one,  named  Pufuf  JatU&ka,  whose  severe 
penanoe  alone  saved  him. 

After  this  Gimt  saw  in  his  sleep  an  appearance  like  a  rainbow,  and  which  seemed 
to  be  porteotouB  of  some  great  event.  Stmg  ymg  Tdmban  being  sent  by  G6rtt  to  make 
inquiries  reelecting  tbe  nature  and  meaning  of  this  sign,  which  from  its  being  in  tbe 
water  he  termed  s^a  sita,  Tamban  went  under  tbe  water,  and  saw  there  a  devotee, 
who  Dotwithatandiag  bis  situation  was  quite  unwet  from  the  water,  and  undergoing 
the  peoBDC*  of  remaining  pnrfectly  still  and  quiet. 

G6rU  being  informed  of  this,  and  feeling  jealous  of  what  tbe  devotee  might  gain  by  bis 
pemince,  became  very  desirous  of  causing  him  to  break  hu  vow  :  he  accordingly  sent  a 
number  of  Demdtai  and  WidadAria  to  tempt  the  hermit.  On  Ibeir  reaching  the  spot 
where  tbe  latter  was,  tbey  were  not  asked  to  sit  down,  and  were  completely  disre- 
garded by  the  hermit.  Brdma,  who  was  one  of  those  sent,  then  observed  to  the 
hermit,  that  such  hau^ty  and  neglectful  conduct  was  highly  unbecoming,  and  that  if 
it  fvoceeded  flrom  ignorance,  on  hb  part,  of  tho  rank  of  the  persons  sent  to  him,  be 
begged  to  inform  him  that  they  were  tbe  messengers  of  tbe  Great  Deity,  and  ought  to 
be  attended  to. 

These  words  making  oo  kind  of  impression  on  the  hermit,  who  continoed  obdurately 
silent,  tbe  deity,  Smg  ymg  Siaa,  then  advanced,  and  addressing  himself  to  the 
hermit,  spoke  thus :  "  Holy  hermit,  be  not  ofended  with  what  Brima  has  jost  said 
<'  to  tbee.  I  come  not  to  disturb  cv  annoy  you,  but  merely  to  apply  to  you  for  the 
«  means  of  curing  the  sickness  ofBatdri  Utna,  who  has  been  taken  very  ill."  Neither 
this,  nor  any  other  of  tbe  devices  whidi  tbe  rest  of  tke  deities  successively  bad  recom-se 
to,  succeeded  in  making  tbe  hermit  break  bb  silence.  The  deities,  however,  being 
determined  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  bermit  break  his  vow  of  uninterrupted 
silence,  Song  ytmg  Sdmbu  look  a  vessel  of  water  and  emptied  it  apoa  him,  while 
others,  at  tbe  same  time,  began  lo  belabour  bim  with  sticks.  Notwithstanding  ull  this, 
2  d  8  the 
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APPENDIX,  the  hermit  persevered  unshaken  in  his  resolationoFmaiDtainingadead  silence.  Seeing 
"•  this  Sang  i/ang  Afyu  came  np  and  b^an  to  batter  his  head  with  stones,  which  instead  of 
doin;  any  injury  to  that  usually  tender  part,  were  ouly  brt^en  themselTes  into  many 
pieces.  Brdma  had  then  recourse  to  fire,  which  he  heaped  about  the  hermit,  so  that  he 
was  for  a  considerable  lime  entirely  concealed  from  the  view,  by  the  vast  flames  there- 
of, and  supposed  to  be  completely  destroyed.  When  the  fire  had  done  burning,  bow- 
ever,  the  hermit  was  observed  to  continue  in  the  same  situation  as  Iwfore,  uninjured  hy 
the  destructive  element,  and,  likegold,  only  the  more  pure  and  tieautiful. 

Astooiehed  and  exasperated  at  all  this,  the  deities  then  t>egan  to  assail  the  hermit' 
with  all  their  various  weapons,  viz.  1.  chdkra,  S.  kSnla,  3.  hardad^f  4,  natg^giiOf  5.  pa- 
ralUy  6.  limpung,  7.  pasopaHy  and  S-frutiia.  The  body  of  tlie  hermit  proved  iovulner- 
able.  The  deitiee  then,  quite  confounded  ai^d  ashamed  of  their  fiiilure,  returned  to 
GuTUy  and  informed  him  of  all  that  had  been  done. 

Sang  tftmg  G&ru  then  went  himself  to  the  hermit,  and  asked  bim  what  it  was  he 
wiiih'ed  to  obtain  by  his  penance,  telling  him  at  the  same  time,  that  if  be  was  desirous 
of  having  beautidil  and  accomplished  virgins,  be  had  plenty  at  his  service.  Receiving 
no  reply,  Saagytmg  G&ru  then  said  to  him,  *'  f  know  what  the  c4iject  of  this  penmce 
"  is,  and  I  should  possess  very  limited  power  if  I  did  not  know  cveiy  wish  of  thy 
"  heart.  Tfaou  art  ambitious  of  supplanting  me  in  the  power  and  rnte  which  I  hold 
"  in  heaven ;  but  thou  deceirest  thyself.  Wert  thou  to  do  penance  for  one  thoo- 
^*  sand  years,  while  I  should  continue  to  enjoy  myself  in  a  series  of  uninterrupted 
*'  pleasures,  thou  wouldst  never  be  able  to  come  near  to  me  in  power  or  glory ;  for  after 
"  T^a  or  CAtiya  [which  signifies  light  or  brightness),  £iiinj  (the  earth),  and  I^dtigtt 
<^  (the  sky),  I  stand  the  next  eldest  work  of  creation ;  and  the  power  superior  to  these 
*'  just  mentioned  is  SUngi/aag  fViaisa,  who  is  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  all."  Upon 
this  the  hermit  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  but  bursting  into  laughter,  said{ 
"  Thou  art  wrong,  and  what  thou  hast  said  of  Sang  yang  WxUxa,  is  true  of  the  At- 
"  mighty  himself  only,  whose  displeasure  thou  hast  consequently  incurred  by  what  thou 
"  bast  just  stated.  Know  that  I  am  Sangymg  Kanekap&ira  ;  and  to  prove  to  thee  tbt 
'<  I  know  better  than  to  believe  what  thou  hast  said  of  Sang  yang  WaSsa^  I  would 
"  only  ask  thee  who  could  have  been  the  cause  of  those  sounds  which  were  heard  by 
"  WiiCta  before  the  heavens  and  earth  were.  Without  doubt  they  were  occasitHied  by 
"  a  power  older  and  greater  than  hint." 

On  this  G6ru  was  silenced,  and  bad  not  a  word  to  say.  He  then  enti  eated  Kan^co' 
pitra  to  tell  him  who  this  eldest  and  most  pow«ful  being  was,  pn^iosing,  at  the  same 
time,  that  be  should  go  with  him,  and  become  joint  ruler  over  Uie  deities  in  heaven. 
"  These  sounds,"  answered  Sang  yang  J^elaqtitnif "  were  the  voice  of  the  Almighty; 
"  signitying  his  will  that  there  should  be  created  things  of  an  t^posite  nature  to  each 
"  other,  as  male  and  female,  above  and  below,  &ther  and  mother,  beautiiiil  and  ugly; 
"  &c  &c. — every  thing  created  having  its  oppoaite,  except  thee  and  me,  who  are  one 
"  and  the  fame." 
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Sangymg  Kmeiap^a  and  Satgyimg  G&ru  then  ascended  to  heaven,  and  Beated  APraNDix. 
HkemseWa  on  tbe  BAlimdrchuHnda.  Afterthey  badremained  there  For  some  time,  Son^  H. 
yang  Gam  pereeivin^  a  caae  beiongiDf  to  Sangyang  Ktmdtap&tra^  to  remain  coDstantlj 
ahat,  inquired  of  him  the  canse  thereof  and  was  tcJd  by  him  that  it  contained  the  most 
precioufi  of  all  precious  stones,  which  bad  the  wtniderful  power  of  making  the  possessor 
of  it  feel  neither  hunger,  cold,  nor  thirst,  &c  and  which  fortified  bim  against  the  effects 
of  water,  fiFe,&c. 

When  Sang  yang  Oiiru  heard  this,  he  requested  (o  have  the  stone  ;  but  Kaneht 
piira  told  him  it  was  of  so  subtile  a  nature,  that  it  would  pass  through  the  hands  of 
innumerable  people,  aod  would  never  remain  with  any  one  but  him  destined  to  be  tlie 
possessor  of  it.  Sang  yang  6&ru  asked  Kemkapitra  to  part  with  the  stone,  and 
give  ell  the  other  deities  an  opportunity  of  getting  it,  provided  it  should  not  remain 
with  bim.  Kamkajpiitra  then  threw  up  the  precious  stone,  and  Giru  caught  hold  of  it. 
It  not  only  passed  through  his  hands,  but  also  through  the  hands  of  all  the  deities  who 
successively  caught  and  attempted  to  retain  it.  The  predous  atone  then  falling  down 
upon  the  first  region  of  the  earth,  where  preHides  the  deity  Pratiwi,  dropped  ane- 
cessively  through  all  the  others,  without  the  presiding  deities  Bag&waa  Kusika,  Sang 
yang  G&ng^ga^  Sindula,  DrampSlan,  and  Maaik  K6ga,  b^ing  able. to  retain  bold  of  it, 
till  coming  to  the  last  region,  Anla  Bogo^  the  presiding  deity,  who  was  in  shape  like  a 
dragon,  opened  his  mouth  and  swallowed  it. 

Sang  yang  GUru  then  asked  Sang  yang  Kanek{q>utra  what  he  should  do  to  become 
possessed  of  the  precious  stone  i  Kanekaputra  replied,  he  must  go  and  search  for  it  as 
fiu*  as  even  the  seventh  region  of  the  earth.  Sang  yang  Q&ru  approved  of  this,  but  at 
the  same  time  wished  that  fonf^opufra  should  go  himself,  accompanied  by  all  the 
deities.  Kanektgtiitra  accordingly  set  off,  and  on  bis  arrival  at  the  different  r^ions,was 
successively  told  by  the  presiding  deities,  that  the  rttna  dumila  had  slipt  through 
their  hands,  and  had  passed  down  into  the  seventh  and  lowest  rc^on.  When  be  came 
there,  he  and  all  the  deities  who  accompanied  him,  were  kindly  received  by  Anta  B6go- 
Kanekaputra  then  told  Anta  B6go  that  G&v  was  deurous  of  having  the  precious 
stone,  and  would  be  greatly  obliged  by  his  giving  it  up  to  him.  Anta  M^gO  declined 
compliance,  and  immediately  his  body  became  eiteaded  so  as  to  encircle  the  whole  of 
his  region.  It  is  forther  reported  that  he  had  ninety  nostrils.  Kanekaputra  percetving 
that  Anla  B6go  was  making  a  display  of  the  power  he  possessed,  gave  orders  for  all  tho  . 
deities  to  enter  his  body  by  his  various  nostrils,  and  to  make  search  For  the  vessel  called 
eh&pu  mdnek  aatagiaaj  in  which  the  ritna  dtmila  was  deposited. 

•         ••••••• 

Witisa  seeing  what  had  taken  {dace,  reprimanded  the  parties  concerned,  for  tbeir 
folly  and  mistake,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  that  they  should  all  forthwith  depart 
out  of  the  body  of  Anta  B6go,  He  next  desired  that  the  body  of  Anta  B6go  should  be 
carried  away  by  the  deities,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  had  formerly  carried 
the  mountain.  On  their  way  with  it  to  Sang  yang  GUru,  the  body  decreased  gradually 
in  size,  till  it  vani^d  entirely. 
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JCatukapiilra  \n9  highly  incenaed  Bgainst  Anla  Bdgp  for  his  proToktng  conduct}  and 
WS8  jiut  foing  to  complain  of  it  to  Sang  jfottg  GUrm,  when  to  his  surprise  he  percoved 
AnlaBSgo  himself  under  tho  seat  of  Sangymg  G^m. 

Sangyang  GUru  seeing  £anek<^ulra's  dbpleasure  increase,  he  requested  he  would 
not  be  offended  with  Jnla  Bogoy  as  his  conduct  was  merely  int«ided  for  a  little  merri- 
ment. Sangj/aag  06ru  then  desired  Auto  B6go  to  deliver  up  the  chupu  mane/c  attagtru^ 
which  he  accordingly  did. 

Sang  yang  G&nt  not  being  able  himself  to  open  the  chupu,  handed  it  orsr  to  KanC' 
JcapHra  ;  but  neither  be  nor  any  of  the  other  deities,  who  successively  attempted  to  opan 
it,  could  succeed.  Anta  Bogo  was  then  apfdied  to :  but  he  said,  lliat  so  long  as  he  bad 
had  the  ehupu,  it  opened  and  shut  of  itself,  without  his  knowing  how.  Holding  up  the 
eMpu,  Sang  t/atig  Gdru  then  threw  it  down  with  great  violence  ;  upon  which  it  broke 
in  pieces,  and  vanished  from  the  sight.  The  cAvpw  and  the  r^taaiftfmi&i  which  it  con* 
tained  then  became,  the  former  a  BdH  stmaraidta,  the  latter  a  vi^n,  to  whom  Sang 
yattg  Quru  gare  the  naae  of  Tema-W&li,  and  who  continued  to  remain  in  the  B&lisima- 
rak&ta  till  she  grew  up.  Sangjfong  G6nt  afterwards  taking  a  fancy  (o  this  virgin, 
wished  to  make  her  his  wife.  She  consented,  on  comlilion  of  bis  giving  her  such  proof 
as  she  required  of  hu  divinity  and  power,  and  that  was  by  hia  supplying  her  withthree 
things,  viz.  1.  a  suit  of  elegant  apparel,  which  would  Isst  her  for  ever  without  being  in 
the  least  tarnished;  2.  a  meal  which  would  cause  hernever  to  feel  hunger  more;  3.  a 
musical  instrument  called  gatiplak,  of  the  most  melodious  sound.  All  these  Sangyang 
Giru  promised  to  get  f<w  her  on  her  agreeing  to  prove  faithiul  to  him. 

In  furtherance  of  his  intentions,  he  ordered  tbe  deity  Chitra  laga  to  go  to  Niita 
KanAingan  and  call  Sangyang  Kola.  When  Sangymig  KMa  came,  Saigyatg  Guru 
desired  bimto  bring  his  son,  called  £dla  Gamdnmg,  in  order  that  be  might  dispatch  bin 
in  search  of  the  three  things  required  by  the  virgin,   Tesma  ti'ati. 

To  induce  Kdla  Gamarang  to  exert  himself  in  procuring  them,  Sang  yang  O&ru 
told  him,  that  if  he  should  be  successnit  be  would  be  rewarded  by  (he  privilege  of 
coming  to  heaven  whenever  he  chose,  without  molestation  from  the  other  deities. 

Kiia  Gamirang  then  took  leave,  bellowing  and  making  agreat  noise,  so  as  to  alarm 
and  bring  out  all  the  deities,  whom,  as  they  stood  in  his  way,  he  insulted  and  disgraced 
by  striking  some  and  spitting  in  tbe  bcesofapd  treading  uptm  others.  Highly  indignant 
at  such  base  treatment,  the  deities,  one  and  all,  pconounoed  a  curse  upon  him,  that  he 
should  never  be  allowed  again  to  defile  heaven  with  his  presence,  and  that  he  should  be 
transformed  into  a  wild  beast. 

K6la  Gam&rang  then  proceeded  to  a  place  callsd  Tdmm  BaitfAran  S&ri,  where  be 
saw  D£wi  Sri  (the  wife  of  Winut)  bathing  in  tbe  asure  main  (or  Seg&ra  HHa). 
£aamoured  by  the  enchanting  display  of  the  naked  beauties  of  that  lovely  female,  his 
whale  soul  was  fired  with  %uch  an  irresistible  desire^  and  so  rivetted  and  attracted  was 
be|  that  he  unconscioualy  rushed  forward  towards  her,  when  she,  greatly  terrified  aad 
leaving  all  her  clothes  behind,  ran  off  with  all  speed  to  ber  husband.  K/Ua 
Camdnmg  pursued  the  lovely  fugitive  tilt  she  reached  tike  abode  of  her  husband 
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Jf^isnu,  and  being  inrormed  on  inquiry  of  him  that  she  iras  his  wife,  KAla  Gam&rang    APPENDIX 

demanded  her  of  him.     WisJtu  consenled  to  let  him  hare  her,  prorided  she  herself         "• 

would  consent.  The  question  being  pnt  to  her  she  refiised  to  go  to  K6la  Oamdrtmg,  who 

then  said  that  her  not  liking  to  oome  to  him  was  all  a  pretence,  and  nothing  more  than 

one  of  those  tricks  which  the  female  sex  are  constuitly  in  (he  habit  of  practising.     On 

X6la  Gomdrang^s  attempting  tocarry  her  away  by  force,  rFffnu  whispered  her  to  run  off 

to  Mfndang  KamAUm,  and  enter  and  take  refuge  in  the  body  of  the  king's  wife,  called 

Dirma  Nastiti.     WUnu  at  the  same  time  disappeared.    E&la  Gam&rang  SoWtmoA  vrA 

continued  to  pursue  hLT  over  hill  and  dale  and  through  jungle  and  forest,  tillbeconhig 

tired  and  exhausted  she  was  on  the  point  of  being  overtaken,  wben  Wisnu^  causing  bis 

weapon  to  be  changed  into  the  root  end  of  a  rattan,  it  got  entangled  abont  the  legs  of 

Kdla  Gamdrang,  and  threw  htm  down.     Notwithstanding  that,  however,  Kdla  Oamd' 

rang  still  attempted  to  pursue  her,  when  she,  aware  of  the  adrantage  she  then  hadover 

him,  cursed  him,  and  pronounced  him  to  be  b  hog,  which  he  immediately  became. 

Kd/a  (hen  attempted  to  stand  upright,  but  he  could  not.     Resolved  however  not  to 

desist  from  the  attempt  to  obtain  the  object  of  his  desire,  he  said  within  himself,  that 

he  would  follow  and  pursue  her  into  whatever  recess  she  might  betake  herself.  Coming 

to  a  river,  he  saw  the  image  of  what  he  now  was. 

When  Sri  reached  M£ndtthg  KamUlan  she  entered  tbe  body  of  Dirma  NasiUFt  wife,, 
who  was  most  beautiful.  WUnu  at  the  same  time  went  into  the  body  of  the  king  him- 
self, and  assuming  the  title  of  Prdbu  mmg  ngukiihan,  became  the  6rst  king  of  Java. 
Sang yang  Gdru  being  infomaed  of  the  fate  of  Ms  messenger,  K^Gam&rang,  sent 
again  to  tbe  virgin,  Triina-Wdli,  to  entreat  her  to  become  his.  This  however  she 
positively  refused,  on  any  other  terms  than  those  she  had  already  made  known  to  him. 
Upon  this,  Sangt/ang  Guru  began  to  embrace  her.  The  resistance  sho  made,  joined 
to  the  rough  and  violent  manner  in  which  he  proceeded,  caused  her  to  expire  in  his 
arms.  He  then  sent  (at  Kane1(ap&lrat.o  cattj  her  body  to  Mindang  Kamulany  and: 
there  bury  it  in  the  wood,  called  Kiatring  KendaydnOf  which  be  ordered  to  be  pravioostj 
pat  in  order  for  its  reception. 

The  body  being  buried  there,  from  its  head  sprung  up  a  cocoa-nut  tree,  •  •  * 
From  the  hands  grew  up  plantain  trees,  from  the  teeth  Indian  corn,  from  ether  part» 
pmif  See.  Set.  The  port  was  guarded  by  •  •  «  •  • 

and  over  these  three  was  placed  a  head  called  Rddcn  Jdka. 

Sangyang  Prelanjdla,  the  deity  of  the  north-east,  anxtoas  to  hnov  where  fVtmtt 
was,  ascended  into  the  air,  and  having  looked  down  andseen  some  fine  rice  growing, 
he  immediately  descended  in  the  sduipe  of  a  bird,  and  began  to  devour  it  RAden  Jdka 
perceiving  this,  threw  a  stone  at  the  bird  and  firightened  it  away. 

Kdla  Gamdrang  (the  hog)  having  ascertained  where  Sri  was  deposited,  went  to  the 
wood  Kitttring  KmdoySna,  and  began  to  eat  of  what  grew  there.  When  Wistm  saw 
this,  he  changed  his  weapon  fh>m  the  root  end  of  a  bambu  into  that  of  pointed  banba 
ftakes,  nhicfa  being  trod  upon  by  the  hog  caused,  blood  to  issue.        *        «        •        « 
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The  birds  which  came  to  eat  the  pari,  and  which  were  frightened  away  by  those 
who  guarded  it,  flew  up  into  a  tree,  which  from  the  retreat  it  afforded  to  the  birds 
received  thenameof  ^r^(Z>i>rnafiBigniryiagaplace  ofrefuge).  Raden  Jdka PAriug 
then  ordered  the  protectoni  of  the  pdri  to  make  a  flij^t  of  st^ts  up  the  tree  and  to 
lop  off  the  branches.  In  doing  thia,  the  juice  which  issued  frtHO  the  tree  being  tasted 
was  fbnod  to  be  sweet  and  capable  of  making  sugar,  which  was  then  first  discovered. 

Some  of  the  juice  of  the  tree  being  carried  and  presented  to  Wuiutj  was  ordered  by 
him  to  be  taken  to  Smgj/ang  Guru  by  Kmekapilra. 

On  KanekapAira's  opening  the  hollow  bambu  in  which  it  was  contained,  previously 
to  presenting  it  to  Sang  yaag  Guru,  the  fermented  liquor  flew  up  into  his  &ce,  and 
caused  him,  when  he  tasted  it,  to  put  out  and  smack  his  lips  with  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction. Sangyang  Guru  then  ridiculed  him  for  hii  simplicity,  and  pronouncing  in 
ironical  terms  bis  opinion  thereof,  the  words  were  irrevocable,  and  Kamkapuira  then 
hadhislipM  tiirnj^iiup,  bin  hinder  parts  pointed  and  projected,  a  gruff  voice  aud  a  pot' 

Of  the  children  of  P&tut  Jaat^ka,  the  first  was  in  form  like  a  white  rat  and  about 
the  size  of  a  dog,  and  was  named  Tikut  Jcn&ndax  he  had  an  innumerable  host  of 
followers.  The  second  was  in  shape  like  a  hog,  and  was  named  Demalung:  he  also 
bad  thousands  of  followers.  The  third  was  in  shape  like  Kutila,  and  had  likewise 
many  followers.  The  fourth  was  like  a  bu^o,  and  was  called  Mmsa  Danu.  The 
fifth  and  sixth  were  Kdla  Sertng'gi  and  Kdla  Musti,  and  resembled  the  male  and  fonale 
hinting,  or  wild  bull  and  cow.  The  next  was  Ujtmg,  and  was  in  shape  like  a  kidang. 
or  small  deer.  The  next,  Kirandf,  was  like  a  stag.  The  next,  were  like  sea  and 
land  tortoises. 

All  were  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  food,  and  annoyed  their  parent  by  constant 
craving  for  it.  The  &ther  then  told  them  to  go  to  Mindaig  Kamulan,  where  they 
would  find  all  sorts  of  produce;  enjoining  them,  however,  to  take  nothing  without 
first  asking  for  it.  The  children,  one  and  all,  immediately  answered  in  an  assenting 
voice,  and  forthwith  repaired  to  Mindang  Kamiilan,  where  they  arrived  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  being  very  hungry  began  to  help  themselves  to  what  they  saw  before 
them,  without  leave  or  ceremony.  The  persons  who  guarded  the  pari  (Juru  saacA) 
heard  the  noise  they  made,  and  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  it  was.  At  last  one  of  tbem 
eante  out  with  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  large  knife  in  the  other.  When  the  son  that 
was  like  a  hog  saw  him,  he  ran  towards  him  to  attack  him,  and  received  a  cut  in  the 
bead,  which  as  he  was  invulnerable  did  him  no  harm.  When  the  j&m  tdiaah  found 
that  he  could  not  cut  the  hog,  be  inunediately  assembled  all  his  fellows,  who  com' 
nenced  an  attack  upon  the  hog,  and  whose  numerous  torches  made  the  night  as  light 
as  the  day.  Unable,  tiowever,  to  hurt  him,  they  went  with  Saden  Jaka  Puring  to  repwt 
^o  Pr&btt  M&tdartg  Kam&lan  what  had  happened.  The  king  then  gave  orders  for 
fAl  his  people  to  go  with  whaterer  the  weapons  they  could  muster)  and  use  their  utmost 
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mdesTonrs  to  kill  th«  animals  which  had  got  amongst  and  were  destroying  the  Tarious  appendix 
plants.  With  the  lung  at  their  heed,  all  the  people  who  could  be  assembled  went  JL 
fiirth  to  destroy  the  noxious  animals.  When  the  latter  saw  the  host  approaching,  they 
made  b  vigorous  charge  and  dispersed  the  enemy,  who  were  unable  to  make  any 
impression  on  their  invulnerable  bodies,  but  received  themselves  many  wounds  in 
various  parts  of  the  body.  The  king  then  recollecting  something  prophetic  of  the 
event,  instantly  retreated  with  all  bis  people,  pursued  by  the  victoriouB  animals  to  a 
considerable  distance. 

The  king  then  dispatched  his  younger  brother,  the  JUru  Sdaah  Rdden  Jdka  Purmg, 
to  his  old  friend  at  M^ndang  Agung^  who  was  called  Andong  Daddpan,  and  also  to 
£e  Gide  Peng&kir,  who  was  along  with  the  former,  to  solicit  their  assistance  in  extir- 
pating the  wild  animals,  which  had,  as  they  must  well  know,  overcome  the  king  and 
all  his  people. 

Andong  Daddpan  and  K6  Gedi  Pengiikir  were  found  sitting.  Another,  named 
RAden  Sirtgkany  then  came  up,  as  also  Rdden  Jaka  Puring  himself,  who  kissed  the  feet 
of  the  two  first-mentioned,  having  his  own  feet  kissed  in  turn  by  Rdden  Sfyigkan. 

Rdden  Jdka  Puring  then  began  to  inform  them  of  all  that  had  taken  place;  but 
Andong  Daddpan  told  him  there  was  no  occasion  to  proceed,  as  fivm  his  divine  power 
he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  circumstances. 

Andong  Daddpan  and  Ki  Gadi  Pengukir  signified  to  their  respective  sons,  that 
they  wished  them  to  call  their  warriors,  whose  names  were  fVdyu  yang  and 
Chandra  Mdwa.  The  first,  who  belonged  to  Andong  Duddpan,  was  black  short 
stout,  round-shouldered,  pot-bellied,  with  a  short  neck,  large  ears  whence  exuded  a 
waxy  substance,  red  eyes,  a  projecting  forehead,  a  snub  nose,  with  long  hair  hanging 
over  hb  forehead.  The  second,  who  belonged  to  K6  Gadi  Pengikir,  was  short,  of  on 
aukward  appearance,  having  a  long  neck  and  a  small  head. 

When  those  two  extraordinary  persons  made  their  appearance,  their  masters  placed 
them  under  the  otdera  of  Jdka  Puring,  and  at  the  same  time  umished  him  with  a 
short  spear  and  a  stick,  instructing  him,  when  he  unsheathed  the  former  to  keep  it 
always  pointed  towards  the  ground.  Rdden  Turunan  and  S^hm,  which  were  the 
names  of  (he  sons  of  the  two.  warriors,  also  presented  Jdka  Puring  with  a  bambu  cane, 
with  which  they  instructed  him  to  beat  violently,  when  he  should  be  in  need  of  their 
assistance,  promising  that  they  would  immediately  be  with  him. 

Jdka  Paring  then  returned  to  the  king  of  Mindang  Kemdlan  and  presented 
to  him  the  two  warriors,  &c.  The  king  then  ordered  all  his  people  to  prepare  for 
an  attack  upon  the  wild  beasts,  which  was  not  attended  with  any  better  success  than 
before. 

The  two  warriors,  who  had  remaiued  behind  <h-inking,  the  one  cocoa-nut  water,  and 
the  other  rice  water,  being  perceived  by  the  queen  (D^i  Dirma  NoitUi),  were  repri- 
manded by  her  for  skulking,  while  all  the  others  were  engaged  in  fight,  and  were 
accordingly  recommended  by  her,  in  the  event  of  their  not  choosing  to  bestir  themselves, 
to  return  whence  they  came. 
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Asbamed  of  tbeUMlvM,  the  two  warrion  bf^n  to  weep,  and  having  entreated  bar 
forgiveoeas,  they  repeired  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  to  the  scene  of  action.  When 
they  reathed  it,  iVa^  y^g  t>^  himself  washed  with  rice  water,  and  the  dirt 
which  was  «raped  off  his  body  was  tanned  into  a  Itlaxk  dog,  with  a  streak  of  white 
exteodtDg  fpom  die  lip  of  his  aoae  along  the  ridge  of  his  back,  to  the  extreme  point 
ef  his  taiL  This  dog  was  called  Belong  Wijfungyang.  Chandra  Mdica  having  had  hia 
body  cleaned  with  cocoa-nut  water,  the  dirt  which  was  got  off  it  became  a  wMite  cat, 
with  a  corresponding  black  streak  from  the  tip  of  its  nose  to  the  end  of  its  tail. 

This  wonderful  d<^'  and  cat  were  then  directed  to  go  and  attack  these  destructive 
animals.  Commencing  with  the  b<^,  the  dog,  after  having  dispatched  him  and  all 
the  more  fierce  and  strong  animals,  killed  the  monkeys,  and  otbers  which  he  could  not 
follow  up  the  trees  they  ascended,  hy  the  powerful  sound  of  his  voice  alone ;  while  the 
cat  busied  herself  in  putting  an  end  to  the  rats,  and  such  other  animals  as  she  was 
peculiarly'  calculated  to  destroy. 

KalamHi^i.KnA  Kala  Sereng'gi,  distressed  and  enraged  on  account  of  the  death  of 
th«r  brothers  (the  noxious  animals),  who  had  thus  been  exterminated,  petitioned  tbeir 
fetber,  Putut  JoKtdka,  to  permit  them  to  go  and  revenge  themselves  on  the  authors  of 
suah  a  dire  calamity.  This  being  granted,  these  powerful  personages,  whose  bones 
were  as  hard  as  iron,  their  skin  like  copper,  sinews  tike  wire,  hair  like  needles,  eyes 
like  balls  of  fire,  feet  like  steel,  &c.  went  forth,  and  in  the  strength  of  their  rage 
made  a  road  for  themselves,  by  tearing  op  trees  by  the.  roots,  and  removing  every 
other  obstacle  which  stood  in  their,  way. 

The  two  Kalaa  attacked  tbem  with  such  fury,  that  the  warriors  flew  up  into  the 
air,  aod  then  darting  down  caught  up  and  carried  off  the  almost  dead  dog  and  cat, 
which  they  then  put  down  again  in  a  place  of  safety  at  some  distance,  where  they 
washed  their  bodies  with  cocoa-nut  and  rice  water,  and  rubbed  them  with  bambn 
leaves.  In  shaking  themsel?es  to  dry  tbeir  skins,  a  number  of  hairs  fell  out  of  both 
dog  and  cat,  and  became  respectively  so  many  more  animals  of  the  same  species. 

All  of  the  Aagt  and  cats  thus  produced  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  KAUa,  but 
without  being  able  to  make  any  im{H«s^n  on  them.  Compared  to  them,  they  were 
only  like  so  many  ants  by  the  side  of  the  mountain  Merapi. 

R&dmJ&kaPming  perceiving  diat  the  doga  and  cats  were  no  match  for  the  K^aa^ 
immediately  began  to  beat  with  the  banibu  which  was  given  him  to  use  in  times  of  dis- 
tress. RadenSiagkaH  aDdTiininaM  forthwith  made  their  appearance.  Being  armed 
each  with  a  rattan,  seven  cubits  in  length,  and  of  a  most  exquisite  polish,  they  beat 
the  K&las  till  tbey  were  nearly  dead.  Wa^  2f*»ig  and  Chindra  M6aio  then  secured 
the  two  Kdlta  with  ropes  and  tied  them  to  a  tree. 

On  recovering  from  the  miserable  state  into  which  they  had  been  beaten,  the  two 
Kalas  began  to  lament  this  unhappy  ftte.  Their  fiither,  PuUU  Jantdka,  hearing  their 
cries,  determined  to  attack  the  enemy  himself.  Proceeding  with  Vjong  Saudi,  he 
found  on  his  way  a  large  square  stone,  measuring  ten  fiitbonu:  dirowing  this  stone 
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fcigh  up  in  tbeair,  and  placing  Irimself  under  i^  soutoreceiveiti^onUBlMBd,  the    A 
itohe,  instead  of  breaking  iu9  head,  wai  itself  bn^tea  into  aereral  faeces. 

At  this  miglitjr  deed  he  became  transformed  into  a  large  and  frightM  moaster.  In 
this  new  shape  he  attacked  the  enemy,  who  being  dreadfully  alarmed  at  his  horrid  ap- 
pearance, betook  themselfes  for  protection  to  their  master  the  king. 

Rddtn  J&ka  Puring  then  coining  out  and  pointing  his  unsheathed  spear  towards  tiie 
ground,  it  immediately  sent  forth  a  large  make,  ia  size  like  a  tall  tree,  and  whose 
pcMsoflODs  breath  was  like  the  smoke  of  a  crater.  This  snake  was  a  species  of  the 
s6wah  kind. 

On  PAM  Jentdka'x  reaching  tlie  royal  preMQce,  be  found  iiM  tile  king  no  longer 
appeared  in  his  former  and  assumed  charaoler,  but  had  returned  to  titat  of  iumsdl^ 
Tic.  Witm.  Jeradka  was  so  nnidi  oonfoandctd  and  alarmed  at  this  unexpected  and 
wonderful  event,  that  be  was  greatly  terrified,  and  ran  away  to  hide  himself  aaiMig 
the  ficarecrowe  in  the  rice  fields,  The  king  pursued  him  for  a  short  distance,  and 
then  returned  with  all  bis  people.  On  their  way  back  one  of  the,^irw  s&tMiahi,  called 
Kim  TUfh,  began  to  boast  of  Jetttdka  having  run  away  from  him,  and  the  ludicrous 
manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  Jetttdka  occasioned  great  merriment  among  the 
party.  While  holding  forth  in  bis  own  praise,  and  in'disparagement  ofJaadka,  he  hap- 
pened to  come  against  the  scarecrow  where  Jetddka  was,  upon  which  JetAaka  imme- 
diately shewing  himself  put  on  such  a  horrible  look  as  quite  petrified  K«d  Tueh,  and 
made  him  drop  apparently  dead  with  fear.  The  king  being  informed  of  this  then  came 
up,  when  Kid  Tiiek  seeing  the  king,  and  being  no  longer  afraid  of  Jentdka^  got  up, 
and  walked  off.    This  circumstance  occasioned  all  the  people  to  laugh  very  heartily. 

On  the  king's  approaching  Jenldka,  the  latter  addressed  him  thus :  "  I  beg  your 
**  pardon  for  what  has  happened.  I  bare  no  wish  or  intention  to  be  your  enemy  :  on 
'*  the  contrary,  I  am  ready  to  become  your  humble  slave,  and  to  do  whatever  you 
"  command  me."  The  king  accepted  bis  proffered  friendship  and  services,  and  told 
Jentdka  that  he  would  dispose  of  him  as  follows,  viz.  that  he  sbonld  reside  under 
lumbungi  (or  granaries),  and  live  upon  such  quaatities  of  rice  as  should  exceed 
that  which  the  owner  calculated  upon  having.  That  he,  and  all  his  family  and  pos< 
terity,  should  also  inhabit  the  troughs  in  which  rice  is  beaten  out,  and  the  fireplaces  of 
kitchens,  also  the  front  courts  of  houses,  of  the  highways,  and  dunghills,   &c. 

The  king  then  commanded  that  all  persona,  after  beating  out  rice,  or  after  washing 
it  in  the  river,  ot  after  boiling  it,  should  leave  a  small  quantity,  as  food  for  Jentdha 
and  his  family. 

The  snake  of  the  sauiah  species,  above  spoken  of,  having  gone  over  all  the  cultivated 
grounds  which  bad  been  destroyed  by  the  wild  and  noxious  animals,  and  caused  them 
all  to  be  restored  to  their  former  state,  extended  itself  along  the  ridges  of  the  rice 
fields  and  died.  The  king  hearing  this  was  greatly  distressed,  and  on  approaching  to 
the  place  where  the  snake  had  expired,  instead  of  its  dead  body  he  beheld  a  beautifiil 
virgin,  elegantly  dressed  out  in  maiden  attire.  The  king  was  struck  with  ber  appear- 
ance, and  going  np  to  her  spoke  thus :  **  Lovely  damse),  my  <M]ly  life,  behdld  thy 
2  e  8  '*  brother. 
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"  brother,  wbo  cones  to  cany  you  to  the  palace  he  haa  prepaired  for  you,  and  in  which 
*'  he  will  be  ever  happy  to  guard  and  protect  you ;  when  there  thou  ahalt  reign  BOTereigo 
<'  mistress." 

The  vii^io,  who  was  called  the  Lueh  Eniah  (or  the  moat  beautiful  damsel),  replied 
that  she  felt  much  honoured  by  his  handsome  compliments  and  kind  intentions,  and  that 
she  would  beniost  happy  and  willing  to  meet  his  wishes  ;  but  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity 
of  hu  protestations  of  love  and  affection,  she  required  of  him  that  he  should  come 
every  morning  and  evening  to  the  rice  fields,  and  that  on  his  having  done  so  she 
would  consent  to  be  his  wife.  Having  spoken  to  this  e^t,  the  lovely  vii^n  disap- 
peared. The  king  was  at  drst  inconsolable  tat  the  loss  of  her,  but  recovering  himself, 
he  returned  to  his  palace  with  all  his  retinue. 

The  country  became  very  rich  and  productive,  living  and  provisioos  of  all  kinds 
being  very  cheap  and  the  people  all  good  and  h^tpy. 
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Translation  (^  an  Inscription  in  ike  ancient  Javan,  or  Kawi  CbaracteTt 
OH  a  Stone  found  near  Surabaya,  and  sentjrom  thence  to  Bengal^  to  Me 
Right  Honourable  the  Eabl  ^  Minto.* 

(Date)  506.    Verily  know  all  the  world,  that  the  PaadHas  wrote  on  this  object  of,  APPnTOK 

veneralioD  describing  the  greatness  of  the  R^,  and  that  the  whole  is  inserted  on  a       1. 

atone  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

When  first  Ibis  large  stone  was  considered  a  place  of  worship,  people  were  accus- 
tomed  to  swear  by  it :  it  was  held  in  great  respect,  and  considered  a  repeller  of  Im- 
pnritjr.  To  this  is  Bdded,with  truth  and  sincerity  ofbeart,  a  relation  of  the  petition  of 
the  monarch;,  the  provinces  of  which  are  flourishing.  His  empire  is  renowned  for 
the  excellence  of  its  laws,  and  his  knowledge  most  evident  and  undoubted  :  the  R&tu'i 
name  Sri  ff'ijaya,  and  place  of  residence  Lorkoro.  Certainly  he  is  firm  who  gives 
stability  to  virtue.  His  Pep6ti  is  named  BrAta  TVisTttAra,  celebrated  in  the  world  :  whose 
advice  is  constantly  had  recourse  to  by  the  Ralu,  and  necessary  to  bim  like  the  berel  of 
the  ring  to  the  stone,  because  he  assists  him  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  and  is  quickly 
heard  by  the  Dhcas.  When  at  war  he  can  increase  the  arms  an  hundred-fold  to  annoy 
the  foe.  And  that  Pali  is  admired  by  the  women;  but  this  does  not  withdraw  him 
from  attention  to  the  country,  and  the  Ratu  confides  in  the  conduct  of  the  Pati,  and 
the  Ratu  gave  orders  to  make  images.  No  other  than  archas  were  made,  fifty  in 
number,  all  erect ;  and  they  are  deified,  being  placed  to  that  end  in  luder,  oo  con- 
secrated ground. 

The  Rdlu  is  not  sparing  of  his  own  property,  and.continues  seeking  the  comfort  of 
his  chiefs.  He  arranges  all  kindsof  pictures  agreeable  to  their  respective  stations  in 
the  apartment  of  his  queen.  It  js  related  of  (hat  iwixton,  that  figures  of  rhinoceroses 
are  carved  on  the.  walls,  which  are  railed  with  iron  and  barred  across  ;  its  floor  most 
clean  and  shining,  a  stream  of  water  running  along  the  foot  of  the  wall,  with  a  flood- 
gate to  open  or  shut  exactly  where  it  should  be ;  and  (he  chief  of  the  watchmen  distri- 
butes the  guard  to  their  respective  posts. 

Be  watchful  of  such  knowledge  as  is  real.    The  virtue  of  good  men  is  like  gold 
which  is  hoarded  up ;  apparently  they  possess  nothing,  but  in  reality  what  they  deve- 
lop 

*  "  I  am  very  grHleful  for  the  great  stone  from  the  intecior  of  your  iEland,  which  you  tell  idc,  in  your  letter  of 
"  iheSth  May,  was  put  on  board  the  .Matilda.  The  Matilda  ig  not  yet  arriTcd,  ao  thati  have  oat  received  Colonel 
"  Mackenzie's  accutint  of  ihiB  curiosity,  which  in  weight,  at  least,  secma  to  rival  the  base  of  Peter  the  Grcat'« 
"  alatoG  It  Petersbuiyh.  I  ihall  be  very  much  tempted  to  mount  this  Jann  rock  npoo  «ur  MInto  Craig*,  thu  It 
*'  may  tell  eutern  tales  of  ua,  long  aft^r  our  Lead*  are  under  smoother  stooee." 

Lrller  /rem  the  late  Earl  of  UMo,  23rf  A(M  1813. 
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ApPUn>lX    lop  is  aharpened  by  addition  :  tbey  are  spoken  of  throu^hoot  tbeir  career  as  blameless 
'  until  tbeir  death,  their  ashes  are  then  adorned  and  embelli^ed,  as  well  as  held  io 

veneratioD,  and  the  virtues  these  possess  are  very  great  and  without  fail.  If  difficulty 
should  arise,  do  you  ask  assistance  with  a  heart  pore  and  undefiled;  and  if  yon  have 
any  urgent  petition  to  make,  do  it  with  submission.  Clothe  yourself  entirely  cleaB, 
throw  off  what  is  not  so,  and  what  you  have  to  bring:  forward  let  it  be  with  propriety. 
When  it  is  known  to  the  deity  what  your  wished  are,  they  will  be  quickly  comj^ied 
with  openly  to  your  satisfaction,  and  made  to  correspoBd  frith  the  derotionr  nanifested. 
And  the  knowledge  of  what  is  requisite  in  sincere  supplication  is  this :  to  punish  your 
self;  to  divest  yourself  of  hearing;  to  reject  eyll>doing  of  all  kinds ;  to  have  your  eye 
fixed  on  one ;  to  seek  the  road  to  the  bestower  of  benefits  ;  to  desire  without  delay, 
and  not  to  trifle.  Yea,  the  formed  stone  which  ie  reverenced,  is  to  be  coosideied  only 
a  veil  between  you  and  the  real  divinity.  Continue  to  supplicate  for  whatever  are  your 
desires  that  they  may  be  known :  when  the  blood  will  have  stopped  three  times  your 
object  will  be  gained ;  verily,  it  will  be  added  to,  there  will  be  no  obstacle  to  its  fiill 
eonpletion.  By  one  saying  your  solicitation  is  directly  expressed  and  correctness  of 
life  is  obtained.  And  what  you  say  is  like  the  sun  and  moon ;  in  proportion  as  reve- 
vOQce  is  paid  to  the  deity,  men  know  that  their  supplication  will  be  listened  to,  and  the 
Batdra  become  &miliar  and  much  attadiied.  Your  existrace  will  be  as  bright  as  the 
tun  and  its  ^lendaur,  which  is  evident,  truly  beautiful.  When  you  die  you  will  be 
guarded  and  aggrandized,  and  not  without  companioas.  Such  will  be  his  lot  who 
aeeka  the  good  of  the  country,  for  he  farthers  the  happiness  of  the  pet^le. 

Do  you  observe  this  couree  until  you  excel  iu  it.  Make  figures  of  stone  like  human 
beinga*  which  may  be  supplicated ;  persons  who  reject  tbem  will  suffer  sickness  and 
ruin  until  tbeir  death,  which  will  be  most  bitter :  on  that  account  it  is  neceseary  to 
entreat  and  pray  for  the  favour  of  the  Diwtu.  Stones  situated  in  places  of  worship  are 
ornamented  with  many  articles  of  state ;  they  are  feared  by  those  who  wish  to  ask  for- 
giveness, and  cannot  be  destroyed. 

It  is  related,  that  only  persons  who  are  steadfast  in  the  acquirement  of  letters,  canse 
such  as  thefotlowing  to  be  made  (here  follow  fifteen  cabalistic  characters,  which  are 
totally  unintelligible) :  those  will  certainly  serve  the  purpose  of  your  foreftlbers,  who 
have  been  the  medium  of  existence ;  they  ore  the  veil  which  separates  you  from  that 
which  is  exalted,  and  also  written  on  the  stone.  Give  credit  to  tbem  in  a  moderate 
degree. 

First,  let  all  pray  to  and  seek  the  &vour  of  the  deity  in  this  and  the  next  world,  and 
each  require  an  interpreter  who  will  obtain  his  pardon  :  but  he  must  reject  fickleness 
to  arrive  at  a  discriminating  heart.  Speak  with  reverence  to  your  parents,  their  exis- 
tence is  replaced  by  those  who  are  named  after  them.  In  the  place  of  worship,  when 
the  ornament  of  good  works  is  shewn,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  same  manner  as  delight, 
as  estaUished  gratification.    It  is  difficult  to  cause  advantage  to  the  wwhings  <^  the 

heart; 
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heart;  yonr&ith,  which  you  receited  from  Smgjfong  Stidxh/a  and  Smg  ymg  Tayo    appendix 
is  acknowledged  by  the  extent  of  your  ability,  and  is  differeDt  from  other  feeliopt.  ^' 

•        ••••• 

Diferent  are  the  reirBrds  of  thoBO  who  come  to  heaven;  hairiness  ia  bellowed  on 
them;  delightful  their  state ;  verily  they  hare  arrived  in  the  land  of  ailver.  Whatever 
your  reward  at  your  death  may  be  fixed  at,  when  obtained  it  cannot  be  lost:  all  u 
settled,  the  whde  is  distributed,  as  well  as  tlie  certainty  of  death.  Truly  you  are 
(foected  to  a  place  which  is  exalted,  pointed  out  by  Diaas,  who  preside  at  death  and 
become  your  guide ;  because  the  dead  are  mixed  in  a  land  which  ia  wide  and  level,  are 
given  occupations  and  qiuckly  go,  each  flying  to  the  first  plfM»  until  they  arrive  at  tiie 
seventh.  Verily  they  at  length  come  to  the  extremity  with  those  who  accompuiy : 
there  are  none  among  them  who  have  been  terrified :  the  existence  of  the  body  is  dis* 
solved  and  lost.    There  are  none  acquainted  with  boots  who  are  terrified. 


Translation  of  another  Inscbiption  in  the  cmcient  J  was,   or  Kawi  Charac- 
ter, on  a  Stone  found  in  the  interior  qftke  District  qf  Surabata. 
ON  THE  FACE  OF  THE  STONE. 

The  year  of  this  inscription  being  made  on  a  solid  stone  was  467,  in  the  seasoa 
Katiga.  It  was  made  by  a  Pandita  skilful  and  who  performed  wonders ;  to  relate, 
explain,  and  make  known  the  greatness  and  excellence  of  the  Satu  (prince),  in 
order  that  your  actions  too  may  speedily  become  clear  and  manifest ;  yes,  that  will  be 
your  kaddton.  That  Sri  RAja,  ever  surrounded  by  majesty  and  his  fomily,  obsOTves 
a  correctneBB  of  conduct  grateful  to  the  pure  DSwtu,  uid  by  M&tOris  exalted  by  die 
Ratu  Br&ma  Wij&ye,  celebrated  in  the  universe  for  his  eminence,  whose  empire  is 
firm  and  not  to  be  shaken.  Such  is  the  R&bi ;  yes,  he  who  caused  to  be  inscribed  on 
a  stone  all  these  hie  actions,  observant  to  the  utmost  of  the  forms  of  worship,  mode- 
rate in  his  complaints  of  distress,  whose  appeals  are  correct  and  most  true  and 
without  guile,  and  have  enabled  the  slave  to  associate  with  the  Divinity,  without 
there  being  a  difference  between  them.  He  is  my  fetber,  who  is  implored  and  who 
caused  my  existence  :  do  not  trifle;  there  is  no  one  greater  than  he.  What  remains 
to  you  to  solicit,  menticHi  it  with  humility ;  yes,  that  too  is  what  mankind  must 
observe.  Do  you  watch  and  observe  the  duties  of  mankind  and  you  will  certainly 
profit;  reject  entirely,  sayings  which  are  improper  and  untrue,  and  avoid  theft, 
robbery,  anger,  boasting  of  prowess  and  false  promisee,  for  they  are  despicable  and 
their  efiect  like  the  atmosphere,  giving  heavy  rain  which  overflows,  to  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  wishes,  improving  the  cultivation,  making  all  fresh  and  equally  bright  and 
sparkling;  butthe  wind  of  which  is  presently  strong  and  cuts  off  the  buds.  If  you  ever 
wish  to  fortify  your  soul,  go  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  which  is  the  place  for  earnest 
supplication  in  silence,  awaken  your  firm  and  sincere  heart,  let  there  not  be  any  dre^ 

of 
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APPENDIX  of  your  iwture ;  but  let  the  sodl  aBSume  non-existence  nod  praf .  Be  Bwure  of  the 
'__  disorders  of  tbe  demon  of  bad  actions,  who  inimically  annoys  and  misleads  ;  undoubt- 
edly, if  you  conduct  yourself  with  firmness,  you  will  approach  to  perfection  and 
seclusion  will  truly  be  there.  Let  there  not  be  a  mixture  of  discontent  of  mind. 
Cast  away  the  veil  bowerer  delicate  it  may  be ;  truly  it  is  better  conversing  with  letters 
which  have  been  written ;  what  they  convey  to  you  will  be  most  painful  to  the  bod;, 
but  your  hopes  will  be  accomplished.  Do  not  give  place  to  the  evil  thoughts  which 
have  occupied  tbe  minds  of  men  and  are  most  vexatious ;  fortify  yourself  so  that, 
you  recede  not ;  remember  well  the  three  established  powers  of  mankind.  Commune 
with  the  wise  in  words  which  are  seen  proceeding  fh>m  the  mouth ;  truly  taith  is 
different  from  what  is  heard  of  your  corrupt  body  which  is  the  oraameDt  of  human 
life.  Let  the  actions  of  superior  men  who  seek  stability  be  examples  to  you  like  the 
krangrang  aat;  the  indication  which  you  make  cannot  be  disapproved,  those  persons 
\  certainly  may  be  accounted  near' to  the  wishes  of  the  country.  Sometimes  clear, 
sometimes  obscure,  yes,  such  indeed  let  your  situation  be,  so  that  the  train  of  your 
actions  may  become  most  direct  and  manifest,  as  by  day  the  sun  lights  all  places,  so 
their  benefit  be  not  thrown  away,  and  you  may  cast  off  care  and  sorrow.  Truly 
the  departure  of  life  is  most  uncertain.  Human  nature,  when  it  will  not  receive 
advice,  is  like  a  stony  plain  without  grass,  animals  will  not  approach,  all  remain  at 
a  distance  from  it.  I  will  teach  you  :  pay  attention  and  feil  not  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, so  that  you  approach  most  nearly ; '  but  first  purify  your  heart  which  pays 
reverence,  not  reverence  which  is  heard  by  the  ear.  Yes,  that  is  indeed  true  devotion 
which  I  have  taught  you,  and  without  which  there  is  no  purity,  for  a  perfect  heart  is, 
derived  from  the  Deity.  Words  proceeding  from  the  mouth  are  vain  to  the  utmost, 
tlieir  effect  not  to  be  depended  on.  ,  The  devotion  of  a  pure  heart  is  like  moon- 
shine, not  hot  but  cool  and  delightful;  the  beauties  you  see  in  which  the  stars 
are  scattered  over  as  though  in  attendance  on  the  moon,  adding  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  scene.  And  also  a  person  becoming,  a  Rdlu  commands  his  subjects  and  distin- 
guishes good  people  from  bad,  for  the  limits  of  this  country  are  all  under  his 
orders.  The  Hdiu  selects  from  his  subjects  such  as  are  eligible  to  be  his  associates, 
and  they  are  four,  who  become  the  pillars  of  the  state  and  cause  its  happiness  and 
welfare ;  he  thereby  shews  a  pattern  for  future  /tatus.  Further,  too,  as  you  have  been 
given  life,  do  not  reject  the  precepts  of  the  Sdslra  which  have  been  diffused  through 
the  world  by  the  virtuous,  but  weigh  them  in  your  mind,  for  that  is  tbe  duty  of  a 
slave;  bad  and  good  are  from  your  Lord.  So  the  wisdom  of  man  is  extended  like 
the  firmament,  immeasurable  even  by  the  bird  garUda,  which  knows  how  to  fiv  in  the 
heavens,  though  he  should  arrive  at  the  extremity  of  space ;  such  is  human  wisdom. 
Do  not  be  surprized  at  people's,  conversation  though  it  correspond  not  with  the 
dictates  of  the  Sdstra;  yes,  that  is  most  injurious  to  morals.  Even  should  one  become 
a  Rdtu,  if  he  knows  not  this  he  certainly  will  not  succeed,  he  will  not  arrive  at  the 
height  of  his  wishes;  because  the  action  of  a  vicious  heart  b  different  from  the  incli- 
nation of  a  pure  one,  which  is  in  attendance  on  its  Ijord.     And  a  living  man  should 
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kaow  the  advanlagea  oT  these  plecea,  which  are,  the  eartbj  the  sky,  and  tlie  space 
Wtveen; -for  to-morrow,  when  deed,  your  body  and  soul  will  be  there;  before  it 
knowa  the  road  it  will  change  its  habitation  into  a  llviDg  being ;  there  if  you  find  enjoy- 
ment you  may  search  lor  a  place,  because  you  have  discernment  from  the  heart.  But- 
a  man  who  is  so  while  he  lives,  effects  it  by  abstinence  and  moderation  in  eating  and 
drinking.  Yes,  in  the' time  of  S^u  Derma  Wangsoy  when  he  began  to  benefit  the 
cooiitiy,  that  R6tH,  it  is  related  in  history  of  former  times,  would  not  depart  from 
his  word  cud  all  his  snbjects  were  devoted  to  him.  And  when  the  R^  sat  in  his 
kaddton,  his  conversation  with  his  wives  was  very  sweet,  as  well  as  his  playfiilness- 
with  them.  His  wives  were  therefore  much  attached  to  him,  and  by  the  Itdtu's  wisdom 
being  so  great,  he  was  sought  after  by  women,  and  was  very  watchful  in  his  attentions 
to  them :  of  that  there  is  no  doubt,  and  thus  too  the  wisdom  of  the  Pan^ta  is  like 
that  of  the  bird  garuda^  in  obtaining  food  without  trouble  firom  the  very-  great 
power  and  sagacity  which  it  possesses ;  the  same  arises  from  the  PanelUa.  Yes,  the 
reason  of  letters  having  been  ibrmed  by  the  point  of  a  knife  is  that  you  should 
recollect  the  way  which  is  correct,  end  that  is  no  other  than  reverence  to  the 
Bat&ra  -,  yea,  devoting  yonrsdf  to  the  Batdra  is  the  height  of  human  excellence.' 
While. a  man  lives,  he  should  day  and  night  ask  pardon  from  the  Saldra.  For  what 
was  first  written  in  letters,  and  they  are  a  cause  of  eminence  to  him,  was  by  the  Pa»> 
Ma  Pangiren  4ji  Saica;  yes,  he  who  has  left  his  msrk  to  the  RAttit  of  Java,  for  those- 
iZtJhu  made  places  of  worship,  named  Sangga  Pamalungan,  and  placed  in  them  draw- 
ings of  their  forefitthers :  but  when  they  prayed  they  petitioned  the  Batdra  only  for  their 
existence,  that  when  they  died  they  should  inhabit  their  places,  quickly  changing  their 
bodies,  because  their  finmer  bodies  had  returned  to  the  pristine  state,  that  is  to  say, 
earth,  water,  fire,  air.     So  says  the  Sdilra. 

ON  THE  LEFT  SIDE. 

And  the  powers  of  letters,  which  are  forty-seven,  keep  those  in  your  mind,  so  that 
tbey  be  within  you  all  of  them.  1  will  establish  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can 
be  brought  forth  by  your  three  fingers  ;  those  who  are  skilflil  may  make  good  letters. 
Do  not  neglect  the  application  of  letters,  give  each  its  proper  place,  for  those  letters 
are  most  useful  in  the  transactions  of  the  people  of  this  world  during  their  continuaDce 
in  it.  Thus  the  use  of  letters  to  the  nations  of  the  world  is  to  open  the  hearts  of  igno- 
rant men,  and  to  pot  in  mind  persona  who  fi»-get ;  for  I  give  directions  to  men  who 
can  write,  in  wder  that  the  whole  of  the  knowledge  I  have  in  my  breast  may  be 
known :  cmd  this  I  have  taught  you,  because  that  knowledge  is  the  essence  of  the  body 
and  illuminates  it.  And  you  who  have  wives  and  children  to  look  after,  do  not  make 
light  of  it,  for  a  woman,  if  she  truly  do  ber  duty  to  hw  husband,  is  invaluable :  she 
is  a  printer  of  clothe,  a  spinner,  weaver,  sempstress,  and  embroiderer ;  a  woman  such 
aa  this  do  you  cherish,  for  it  will  be  creditable  to  you.  If  a  married  couple  love  each 
other,  whatever  they  wish  they  can  effect,  that  is  the  way  by  which  yon  can  attain  your 
wishes.  So  too  a  woman  towards  her  husband,  even  to  death ;  yes  she  follows  to  the 
S  f  positron 
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jMvAroa  (pltM  of  4*pMHii^  the  COT^M)  or  Jha  fiaat  af  Mtf  wnrifawi ;  tiwiatMgMiB 
btten  which  bav*  beca  vritten  ad  tableti ;  tsofy  Umm  writiagv  are  like  hutanw 
whidb  cxpkuft  every  kind  ^  Kience.  But  the  ftte  of  na*  caiiaoi  ha  leuvaA  ow. 
huowD b^  Utien  iMMh  aa  a pwsoo'B  ban; aUe  to  acquire  proit,  knowlarfga^  pareii^  or 
diBtresa  :  of  thaw  thers  is  no  certainty.  HoweTar^  do  BOt  yoa  reject  the  aayiags  «C 
letters.  It  is  yoat  evil  iHcliaatjeBS  that  destray  yoar  bodiefl ;  fbr  he  who  first  auda 
war,  his  sugic  wa»  very  great,  because  he  codd  dirofr  off  the  paaHou  of  masktiidy 
lihe  Jrjwia,  whose  power  ui  war  aod  in  noyntiag  hi»  chariot  was  eeldKatad^  Cm  be 
was  gaarded  by  aU  the  iJceuf }  yes,  he  could  becwna  a  tepo.  (a  dentlei^  aekaBedfrwn 
ik»  wants,  &€.  incident  to  mankiiid)  and  pray  fervcatly.  Jrjuna,  whan  he  hainna  » 
iaptLy  atmnUed  his  body,  his  heart  did  not  stray  from  his  doty  ta  th»  Dvwat :  hie  wiahaa 
wft«  thorefere  cerapKad  wi^  until  hi*  death  ;  ya%  Jtjwi*  was  iadaad  inoured  by  hia 
ikap«5.  And  an  any  om  of  your  fbrebthers  dyje^  tmd  aeceadlwy  lo>  haavai^  do  jmm 
iMnediaitely  make  a  picture  to  parMoify  that  fiwefeibw ;  aad  6a<  ya»  adam  and  pnaaide 
it  wiUI' all  torts  of  eatablet,  andrMpect  itasyow  fiirciithat  who-haa  deeoeaded  toyawy 
wd  will  admiftister  to  all  your  wants :  sach  will  be  the  easa  with  aparaan  who  pay* 
sesfMt  to  his  fiirefhtbers.  At  nig^  bom  iaoei»»  and  nany  laaip*:  traljr  Jowf 
jfmtgJagat  (tha  onMipotent)  aod  Sang  ^fmg  Smria  (tbe  an)  wiU  be  &TOMfale  t* 
7«t;  Sac  Sang  j/atg  Saria  is  the  enli^tener  of  the  in>EU,  and  every  day  p«ea 
light  to  dacIuiesB.  A  man  wh»  has  arrired  at  the  hel£  at  bia  terai  e£  lifc  eooceires  weA 
tho  H^Htration  of  his  soul  from  its  coverisg  ;  your  exiatenee  i>  like  that  of  the  noo^ 
tiait  ia  to  eay,  fifom  the  new  to  the  fiill,  and*  from  (bat  to  its  eatmae  wane  on  tfe 
itwaBty<ninth  day  of  its  age.  When  the  moon  is  thits  lost  g»m  the  east,  U  wiU  thn> 
■ceatainly  appear  ia  the  west  aod  recoBimenca  the  first  day  of  its  age.  While  yon  lire 
«9k  from  those  wlio  know  the  setting  of  theaoal ;  a  person  who  knows  that  is  certainly 
discoTered  by  his  actions.  But  it  in  heat  losing,  that  covering  by  four  causes,  water, 
fire,  air,  earth  ;  if  it  is  lost  by  means  of  those  ibor  the  body  will  certainly  quickly  be 
rameved,  in  the  same  manner  as  gold  which  is  purified,  verily,  its  ccdonr  wiU*  beooae 
lik»  that  which  is  old.  Thus  the  Pawtffa  makes  pr^Huntioos  fbr  pnyer.  The  best  mode 
of  praying  ia  by  familiarizing  oorselves  with  seelusiou,  which  is  by  excessively  tmioiiDg 
Hm  body  ;  but  if  yoa  elionld  hare  beoi  mudixedueed,  yomr  eeul  will  not  arrive  at  those 
three  places.  Should  a  man  become  a  RHU)  bis  soul  isone  selected  by  the  Dewas  which 
has  bem'  intMKtuced  into  a  covering,  and  that  covedng^  is  not  a  covering  which  ha»  no 
been  favoured  by  the  Deveat,  truly  a  covering  which  ha*  been  elevated  by  the  Dewta, 
fbci  its  good'  fortune  baa  been  vary  great.  The  descending  of  that-  good  fortune  from- 
heaven  is  not  like  clouds  dropinng  rain,  whidi  if  it  fidi  does  soequally  on  all  veget&> 
tions.  LocA  at  mankind ;  if  you  eontemplate  its  state  when  living,  its  existence  is  no 
aore  Ihan  that  of  a  heri>  which  ahoots  up  on  the  Ihce  of  the  earth.  Concerning  your 
soul,  it  is  lihe  dew,  which  bangs  on  the  points  of  grass  :■  such  is  Hs  state. 

ON  THE  BACK  OF  THE  STONE. 
It  is  further  related  of  the  three  particulars  of  bis  state,  which  it  is  requisite  should 
he  the  ornament  of  a  man,  as  well  as  of  a  man  becoming  a  Rdtu.    Those  three  thinga 
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■r*  ujmaimtmm  mnaa,  aims,  ^d  a  house ;  tbe  fint,  becaaw  a  mama  is  tfae  di»> 
fwHer  tff  gtM  fWn  ft  iKart  which  ib  sad ;  the  second  benaate  enn  an  tbe  «hieU 
•of  life ;  tka  tlwrd,  bcconM  a  bviise  is  anediciDe  to  a  fatigiivd  bedy.  Let  act  a  aaa 
be  «t « <diatMK»  ft-crni  die  •aboTA-mentioited,  fin-  tbey  are  tbe  oruanent  ef  a  liring  naa. 
¥lmfl(<meH  the  meane  ^fbcilitatii^  Ibe  access  to  tfae  Dtwatafyoat  sapfilkationa,  ftr 
human  nature  is  feeble  and  very  fiiulty  towards  the  -Supreme.  And  moreover,  if  jcm 
bave  fenned  my  wiifa  in  tbe  w«rM,  -Atia  ask  assiatimce  from  that  atone,  and  adorn 
*hM  BtoM  witb  all  kiads  of  feffouM  and  ftatabka  which  are  moat  gntefoL  If  yra  do 
•a,  certaialy  the  Batdm  will  be  aahamftA  not  to  g:rant  yoa  whate*er  yow  d««ire,  bacaase, 
4he  life  aid  deadi  at  man  sr«  the  same  ;  bat  Us  bod^  to  ej^araww  is  wortbless  when 
^eaertad  bf  (be  awt  and  ramins  of  mftrrthar  oseinttn  earth:  it  is  better,  tbrrafaa, 
tthathcbouMbeloet,  mtiiat  itretvni  4a  its  eriginal.  It  is  dificreid  when  tha  bomI  ia 
there  dmag  life.  If  ywa  wirfi  to  9Ktk  for  food  there  are  many  imidea  to  adopt,  ao  tltat 
fou  gam  a  aaMateaDe,  ewih  -as  beeoning  •  Uaahmiith.  Tbea«  ase  some  vkm  am 
^dsraitbs';  otAier*  who  A«w  ^atw  oT  ^Werent  kiads;  some  praetioe  ooolm/ ;  tbaae 
wibo  vnderatMid  DO  trade,  gamUe;  aonethieTC;  acme  plonder.  Yes,  auch  aa  thaae 
wet  iniuenoed  by  the  fsHiew,  whkA  are  viokat  in  their  action  and  make  the  fanltiaa 
■tarbid.  Of  «ba  thiags-feriMddeBbydKS4rini,  thefirstiadaeeit;  theaecond,  prides 
fbe  third,  hypoctiia^  t  cast  Ibese  away  from  you.  If  y««  are  a  good  maa,  do  nat  mdie 
m  habit  of  oiinag  wilb  tbe  bad ;  for  these  bad  pnaoas  have  been  marked  by  tbe  I>aiu^ 
tbeoaHelbey  camiotde  e«ed.  Ton  -do  -well  in  aseociatiag  with  leaned  people,  <wh» 
iawrafoHaTwd  tbajaytagaof  theSdsftw/  make  Aose  your  lasepanMc  companiona  and 
wttw^  youradf  ta  thnn.  fiat  do  y<m  nat  despise  the  poor  aad  the  ttamnMis,  and  da 
tntbeaAaasedfaefWetbehcdd  a«dtbeneh;  do tiot  very  nncfa Senate yoarael^  better 
yan  be  bunsble  amongst  men';  «urb  yaw  pateions,  br  yonr  pasaians  are  an  enoij 
Wfthinyou.  So,  tee,  it  is  with  pleasoae  and  pain;  tfiey  anlike  the  PM^oagflDirar 
wilhoatfimit,  tnily  «s  yet  uaeertaia.  It  is  Ae  same  wttb  a  firing  person  wbohaanot 
yvtairired  otiOeend  of  life,  lie  will  be  very  aiudi  misled  bj  bis  riches;  then  we 
poor  w4)o  baMoa rich,  like  tbestate  ef  a  fool  iriiD  ie  anoonscioas  of  hit  realaitn*. 
taon,  that  feed  arfere  pan  from  Mras^,  because  bia  action  an  of  bis  own  dioMtiBg. 
I«  bis  awn  minabe  asks,  Wfaa  ia  Hmtm  lika  mef  1  have  a  gada  (a  worilce  iMtni>- 
MMit),  <Ao  dans  capo  with  net  Snob  a  penon  is  like  a  mowitain  winch  diinlaf 
«  lamlavgel  aambi^r  JUWmwada  H  ia  tnddeo  mder  ftet  and  •deflted  by  vU 
laads  of  aoiauda,  bat  is  iMOOnseioM ;  ao  too  aays  (be  ftal,  but  no  on*  «•!««  for  Mft. 
datotfwaigoliy  widebtolmow«mfaafool,  yon  ban  tt  foom  hisbanh  Bpeahibg«MI 
obstinate  heart ;  he  is  without  politeneae  and  has  confidenee  vnly  in  his  om  pwweffV. 
And  that  fool,  if  he  become  grea^  «sm  an  umbnUa  -on  a  moonlight  night :  surely, 
one  who  does  so,  has  no  shame,  no  sense ;  a  white  ant  seeking  its  food  does  not  act 
in  that  manner.  Let  tfae  wiae  man  obaerre  the  conduct  of  Ae  White  ant;  its  caution  in 
searcbing  for  food;  even  a  large  tree,  an  embrace  in  size,  becomes  conaumed.  So 
can  men  do  wbo  an  united,  Trtnse  wiabes  are  simflar,  for  there'  is  no  perforibance  df 
firing  men  SD-wdt  •xecnteflaa^nnaninrity.  Alt  g^eat  a(^on»  tin  <>wmf(  tb  Htk 
9(2  nnion 
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APPENDIX,  anion  of  man/  men,  not  to  vtolence;  for  if  yonr  condact  be  true  aad  uneme,  yosr 
'*  heart,  ia  whatever  your  wishes  may  be,  will  be  enlighteoed  by  .ihe  Supreme.  And 
besides,  if  in  like  manner  you  pray  to  and  adore  the  Dewatt  certainly  the  BaUira 
and  all  the  Deauu  will  bestow  fevours  on  you.  Such  as  I  have  mentioned  are  the 
preceptB  held  out  by  virtuous  men  of  former  times:  difer«it  frcwt  the  subject, of 
animals  being  brought  up  by  men. 

Id  case  -  a  man  in  the  service  of  a  Rdtu  be  at  length  advanced  to-  dignity 
by  that  JtdlUf  and  is  given  a  village,  if  be  (ail  to  weigh  how  much  he  should 
with  propriety  be  in  attendance  on  that  Rdtu,  and  this  arise  from  bung  engaged 
jn  his  own  pleflflures,  be  must  certainly  lose  bis  situation.  It  is  the  same  with 
a  man  being  a  Rdiu  who  is  not  provided  with  scales,  and  investigates  matters  too 
superdcially  to  bene6t  his  subjects ;  be  is,  in  truth,  like  a  pond  without  water,  ^iA 
of  course  is  entirely  void  of  ish;  account  him  one  who  has  received  fiivour.  And 
again,  do  you  evermore  obey  the  commands  of  the  Panditat,  and  do  not  deceive  your 
guru  (spiritual  guide),  or  you  will  surely  go  to  hell  eternally.  Better  you  obey  your 
■guru:  your  excellence  -will  descend  to  your  sons  and  grandsons,  wbo  will  profit  by 
yonr  goodness.  Oh !  living  man,  do  not  foncy  your  life  permanent,  although  you  are 
great,  little,  ricb>  or  poor.  When  you  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  life  yonr  body  will 
be  ccHrrupt,  it  cannot  be  otberwiM :  yes,  all  are  earth.  When  alive,  people 
gather  together  wherewithal  to  bury  their  body,  so  that  it  mix  not  with  the  earth,  and 
that  is  only  by  paying  reverence  to  the  Batdra.  All  that  live  in  the  world  are  not  liln 
joankind,  wbo  have  been  given  wisdom  and  excellence  by  the  Bat&ra.  Although  the 
rAtuOang)  lion  ia  said  to  be  the  chief  of  animals,  yet  he  is  held  captive  by  man :  thesam* 
with  the  gamda,  the  king  of  birds,  which  resides  in  the  air,  it  is  likewise  subject  to 
the  commands  of  man.  It  is  difiisrent  with  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  (he  sea,  the 
air,  the  firmament,  the  stars;  they  certainly  are  not  under  (be  or^rs  of  man,  but  tbey 
are  subject  to  be  accounted  good  or  evil  in  their  course ;  like  clouds  which  discharge 
rain,  and  that  in  the  rainy  season  are  delightful  to  the  husbandman.  But  be  it  known 
to  the  cultivator,  that  he  who  superintends  the  im[dements  of  tillage  is  the  son  of  a 
JJewatOf  named  Simgyang  Kalamerta;-  he  is  vei7  good,  for  he  protects  all  thecnlti- 
-vation  in  the  country.  It  is  that  Sang  yang  Kalamerta  who,  from  the  first,  has  caused 
.terror  to  all  such  subjects  as  do  not  obey  the  commands  of  BaUira  Guru :  because  that 
Sangyang  Kalameria  has  been  empowered  by  Balara  Guru  to  destroy  first  all  vicious 
.persons;  secondly,  evil  speakers ;  and  thirdly,  liars.  .  These  three  vices  do  you  reject ; 
and  you  will  do  well  in  asking  foi^iveoess  from  the  Batdra,  so  that  yon  avrnd  the  fiiry 
of  Otm  Smgyaag  Kalamuia. 

ON  THE  RIGHT  SIDE. 

And  such  is  the  case  with  merchants,  wbo  understand  circnlatisg  money,  and  can 
calculate  on  the  return  it  makes  for  five  limes ;  such  as  the  profits  of  money  laid  out, 
and  how  much  that  will  amount  to  which  has  been  laid  out,  and  how  much  the  loss  on 
that  money  will  be,  and  how  much  the  profit  thereon,  bo  that  by  that  means  they  may 
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be  B&tisfied  daring  life.    CoDcerning  tboae  men  vho  seek  wealth  :  befive  they  com-   appbHDDC 

mence  gaining  all  persons  laugh  at  them ;  but  when  they  profit,  tboee  who  before  *• 

laughed  approach  and  ask  their  fiivour.    Persons  who  profit  are  compared  by  PandUat 

^  flowers  after  a  shower  of  rain,  in  appearance  very  beautiful,  but  in  existence  not 

permanent.    And  let  not  a  living  man  discontinue  supplicating  hb  Diwa,  so  that  the 

fevours  bestowed  on  bini  by  the  Diwa  may  not  leave  him  during  life  :  but  whether  that 

ItTing  man  be  a  poor  man  or  a  jR6tu,  let  every  one  seek  to  acquire  what  is  permanent, 

"that  by  so  doing  there  may  be  no  other  knowledge  than  that  which  is  perceived  within 

the  heart    A  great  man  and  rich  man  who  is  wise,  must  commence  with  the  road  to 

knowledge  which  ia  undeviating.     Concerning  real  knowledge,  with  all  its  excellen- 

des  and  utilities,  it  is  respected  by  the  virtuous  :  that  real  knowledge  is  certainly  sent 

l>y  the  Dfzua  to  favoured  men.     And  do  you  not  indulge  your  passions,  as  is  forbidden 

by  the  Sojtra;  better  had  you  preserve  your,  heart  pure,  for  that  pure  heart  will  for 

ever  be  your  companion.     And  do  you  not  associate  and  communicate  with  bad  men, 

bnt  remove  to  a  distance  from  them.     It  is  best,  as  much  as  possible,  to  curb  pleasuie 

and  ill-timed  laughter;  putting  a  check  to  them  is  fiir  removed  from  a  bad  heart :  the 

feolt  of  a  person  fond  of  ill-timed  laughter  is  that  he  suffers  pain.     It  is  unfortunate 

that  man  forgets  sucb  information  as  ia  worthy  of  being,  remembered,  and  recoUecte 

flucb  as  is  not  worth  remembering.    In  like  manner,  you  eat  food  which  should  not  Be 

eaten,  and  do  not  eat  that  which  is  wholesome.    A  person  acting  thus  is  void  of  sense 

and  nimilar  to  a  porter ;  although  the  viands  are  very  agreeable  to  you,  if  you  load 

yourself  with '.  them  immoderately,  the  weight  you  carry  will  certainly  distress  yonr 

body.     Moreover,  if  you  meet  with  any  thing  of  such  estimation  as  to  be  worth  imu 

tating,  do  you' immediately  write  it  down,  so  that  you  thereby  acquire  a  good  name, 

and  men  may  look  np  to  you,  and  to  the  end  that  the  R^tu  may   have  confidence  in 

you,  because  that  Rdtu  can  act  well  and  ill ;  but  let  the  RHu  not  neglect  the  com> 

mencement,  middle,  and  end,  for  there  ia  nothing  in  the  world  of  greato;  excellence 

than  mankind  -,  different  from  the  existence  of  a  Rasaksa,  whose  actions  cannot  be 

spoken  of;  like  those  of  a  fish  in  the  sea,  which  no  one  knows  except  the  Omnipotent, 

who  alone  is  acquainted  with  the  truth  thereof. 

Translation  qf  another  Jatam  Inscbiftion  q^  the  same  descr^Hon. 

Truly  the  reckoning  of  the  year  when  this  was  composed  was  1216,  named  Jtfifir, 
written  on  a  tablet  the  fifth  of  the  moon  on  its  wane,  the  mind  tallying  with  the  aea- 
aon,  precisely  in  the  Wuktm  Maada  Kmg'an,  It  is  a  description  of  the  krabm  and  iti 
arrangements,  put  into  writing  in  the  country  of  MatisptUi,  of  which  the  chief  is  ex* 
alted,  merciful,  wise,  and  discerning ;  at  this  period,  the  greatest  in  the  wm-ld,  and 
'  adapted  to  the  situation  he  fills  and  its  duties ;  on  that  account,  women  say  they  are 
fond  of  him :  powerful,  skilful,  a  sovereign  whose  commands  to  fais  subjects  are  nii> 
disputed,  unequalled  in  politeness,  guarded  by  genii,  and  having  a  large  army,  all- 
fildlful  in  their  profession  when  at  war :  the  arrangements  of  his  troops  superior, 
and  they  and  their  amu  excdlent;  his  anny^  too,  celebrated.    At  that  time  tboae 
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MliKimx   traops  gntn^M  extfendy  wdl  In  amtrr^  and  Ae  -erdera  umed  t^  hu  rclatiMB 
^'  were  correct.    ThRt  Aiilv  Mrer  pMkhed  hb  childre* :  be  was  good,  and  did  not 

,    infiict  [HJiriehBient  on  Aem. 

It  is  related  of  the  Sri  Mahar&ja  Ibat  he  iDtanded  gains  to  the  h^h  mouotaiiu: 
leaifng  his  eovatry  and  arriving  at  the  de^vity,  the  bootidary  ef  Kadung  Pelukf  his 
tmny  soon  met  the  enetny,  and  engaged.    S»  it  is  related  in  luatory. 

That  unny  of  the  Sri  Jaya  being  eatabUdied,  Hie  Adii  fanaeily  uMiBidered  beii»- 
fictal  1o  Ihe  cenntry,  giringfirmnesatotheaoaBtryofXiidiri.  What  tiic  Srt  yoya  laya 
Iscertrin;  «U  the  peo^  are  gkid ;  «  latge  ondftithfiil  anayiseBUblished  tbere. 

Bet  cantioM  fmt  firm  ;  tiie  Sri  MKimaja  cattiot  injure  the  deaoeadants  of  Prmbat; 
great  their  wisdem,  irapatieat  their  atraf,  ealeikflire  tteir  power.  Yeuag  men 
ftatleM  and  IxM ;  the  army  followed,  and  wa«  takea  }yj  the  enemy,  beesiwe  the 
Srf  Ifara  fftOa  to  intewled.  Sri  Xtrta  Mi^mra,  when  he  dvd,  died  like  a  B^ 
man.  Fmwerly,  Sri  ^aga  KOmg  cnae  4-«a  Gegebng,  and  eatend  like  a  man 
in  desperation ;  sent  to  Kaia  NbJM  requeettng  aaHtanea  or  fordgMn,  a»l  dear«d 
Asm  ie  advance  in  fronL  Sri  Xerto  Najam  ««Bt  into  that  comtry,  aad  aueaiUed 
llie  anas  of  the  6rf  J'oyo  Katomg,  with  the  aen>iBflaw  and  iM<otber^-law  «f 
Ifg^nfa  IZara  and  dw  Sri  3r«ra  JVbta.  Of)9n/^«ra  A^^aaad  A^'iob  ibv«  they  were 
seated  in  tbe  center,  their  briglitnen  shiaiDg  in  the  kaldng  place ;  their  symaietry 
Bke  Sam  Datawo^  majestic  as  well  at  awfblly  porerfal,  and  their  beai4e  at  reA. 
"Snch  was  the  trufli.  They  were  prevevtsd  by  the  laegic  of  fire ;  supreBdy  pnarirM 
4ie  Sri  Maharaja :  the  eaemy's  army  waa  deatreyed  by  fire.  The  Yewang  Dama 
vtdranced  and  assisted  in  the  labewra  of  tbe  X6tu.  KaimSus»  was  beaten  and  fled. 
Ins  -poirer  destroyed,  aftenrards  the  wbele  aa-my  fled  and  met  the  anay  of  the 
htemi^irts.  A  Mantri  rallied  the  g»od  army,  timt  the  Jttantri  migbt  be  able  to  fi^t; 
ihe  liirttle  was  commenced  in  Sela  Srkigiag.  The  Sri  Maktstya  oaamng  to  hia  graiuid 
was  4rm  at  the  foot  of  the  mountaina,  and  he  cann  to  Yewmg  Derma  to  re^nHt 
food  for  his  people  and  chiefe  :  begot  as«BdiaslRwnbed  wi&aaofea  heart  Thw 
may  that  army  continue  until  the  end  of  time,  until  death,  in  the  fulfilment  of  tbeic 
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APPENDIX  K. 

ACCOUNT  OP  bAlI. 

'    Ta  tbe  Eoit  of  Jam  lies  the  Island  of  Bali.    This  intemtios  spot  exhibits  the    appendix 

.  «u»  miBcralofical  structure  as-  Jara,  and  prolnbly  at  one  period  composed  a  pert  of        '_ 

tbe  same  islaod;  Possessing  the  Bane  climate  and  a  einiilar  soil,  bavitig  mouBtaim  of 
•  pn^xirtitHiata  height  end  stMasas  equally  fitted  for  tbe  purposes  of  irrigatioo,  it 
enjojB  the  same  degree  of  fertility ;  but  having  an  iron-bound  coast,  wiAout  harbour* 
4r  good  aochonge^  it  has  been  in  a  great  measure  shut  oat  from  external  oommerc^ 
.    pwtiottlarly  with  traders  in  large  Tessels. 

like  Mad&ntf  it  seems  DatnrBlly  sitnated  for  being  a  tributaiy  to  Jara.  But  the 
■osl  striking  ftatures  in  the  ebaraater  and  institutions  of  its  iahatntants  are  owing  to 
tint  long  iadependenee  on  the  greater  island  and  its  fortunes,  which  has  preserved  to 
tbem  many  traces  of  their  original  condition,  many  of  their  difitinctive  laws  and 
religious  rites. 

The  natives  of  fioii,  although  of  the  saine  original  stock  with  the  Javans,  exhibit  Uluuuau 
several  striking  diferences,  not  only  in  their  manners  and  tjie  degrees  of  cinlization  *"  netcr. 
diey  bava  attaint^,  but  in  their  featares  and  bodily  appearance.  The;  are  above  the 
saddle  size  of  Asiatics,  and  exceed,  both  in  stature  and  muscular  power,  either  the 
Javan  or  the  Maiajfu.  Though  profesaing  a  rdigion  which  in  western  India  moulds 
-the  character  of  the  Hindu  into  the  most  tame  and  implicit  subserviency  to  rule  and 
authority,  and  though  living  nndw  the  rod  of  despotism  which  they  have  put  into  tba 
hands  of  their  chiefi,  they  still  possess  much  of  the  original  boldaeis  and  selPwilled 
hardihood  of  the  savage  state. 

Their  geneeal  indifference  to  the  oppressiMi  whidi  Hiey  endnre,  their  good  humour 
and  ai^wrent  satisfw^n,  together  with  their  superior  animation  and  eneigy,  give  to 
their  countenances,  natumlly  fairer  and  more  expressive  than  those  of  the  Jarans,  a 
higher  cast  of'  spirit,  independence,  and  manlinese,  than  belongs  to  any  of  their 
neighbours.  They  are  active  and  enterprising,  and  ftee  from  that  listlessnesa  and 
indolence  which  are  observable  in  the  inhabitants  of  Java.  To  a  stranger  their 
manners  appear  abrupt,  tincaremoniousr  coarso  and  repulsive ;  but  upon  further 
acquaintance  this  becomes  less  perceptible,,  and  their  undisguised  frankness  commands 
reciprocal  confidence  and  respect.  -  Their  women,,  in  particular,  who  are  here  on  s 
perfect  equality  with  the  men,  and  not  required  to  perform  many  of  the  severe  and 
degrading  labours  imposed  i^n.  them  in  Java,  are  frank  and  unreserved.  In  their 
.domestic  relations  their  manner*  are  amicable,  respectful,  and  deoHvus.  The  female 
.character,  indeed,  seems  to  have  acquired  among  tbem  more  relative  dignity  and 
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APPENDIX    eBteein  than  it  could  hare  been  expected  to  have  attained  where  polygamy  has  been 
long  established. 

The  conduct  of  parents  to  their  children  is  mild  and  gentle,  and  it  is  requited  by 
uureflerred  docility  and  obedience.  To  their  chiefs  they  shew  a  respectful  deference: 
among  themselves  they  stand  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  feeling  no  dependence  pay 
little  homage.  The  abject  serritade  of  Asia  has  not  proceeded  further  with  them  than 
necessary  obedience  to  indispensible  authority.  Their  prince  is  sacred  in  their  eyee 
and  meets  with  unreserved  obedience ;  but  tbar  minds  are  not  broken  down  b;  nume- 
rous demands  on  their  submission,  nor  are  their  manners  polished  by  the  halnt  of  being' 
frequently  with  superiors.  An  European  or  a  native,  therefore,  who  has  been  accos- 
tomed  to  the  polite  and  elegant  manners  of  the  Javans,  or  with  the  general  co«u-teay  of^ 
the  Malayus,  is  struck  with  the  unceremonious,  rude,  and  uncivilized  habits  of  the 
peop]e  of  Bdli.  i 

In  the  arts  they  are  considerably  behind  the  Javans,  though  they  seem  capable  of 
advancing  rapidly.  They  are  happily  not  subjected  to  a  frame  of  government  so 
calculated  .to  repress  their  energies,  or  to  waste  their  resources.  They  are  now  a 
rising  people.  Neither  degraded  by  despotism  nor  enervated  by  habits  of  indolence 
or  luxury,  they  perhaps  promise  fairer  fbr  a  progress  in  civilisation  and  good  govern- 
ment than  any  of  their  neighbours. 

They  are  strangers  to  the  vices  of  drunkenness,  libertinism,  and  conjugal  infidelity : 
'  their  predominant  passions  are  gaming  and  cock  fighting.  In  these  amusements,  when 
at  peace  with  the  neighbouring  states,  all  the  vehemence  and  energy  of  their  diaracter 
and  siHrit  is  called  forth  and  exhausted.  Their  energy,  their  modes  of  life,  and  their 
love  of  independence,  render  them  formidable  to  the  weaker  states  in  their  neigh* 
bourhood,  and  secure  them  against  all  attacks  Seom  any  native  pown*  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  What  they  now  ere  it  is  probable  that  the  Javans  once  were,  in 
national  independence,  as  well  as  in  religious  and  political  institutions. 
l»Tii^*of  The  island  of  B6H  appears  to  be  divided  at  present  into  seven  different  states,  each 

independent  of  die  other,  and  subject  to  its  own  chief. 
FopnUttoD.  The  population  of  there  states  is  estimated  to  amount  in  all  to  above  eight  hundred 

thousand  souls.    This  estimate  is  formed  from  the  numbers  of  males  whose  te^  have 
been  filed,  which  in  the  different  states  stood  in  round  numbers  as  follows : 

KUmgkmg 90,000 

KarmgAiem 50,000 

Badttttg 30,000 

BlOing  90,000 

rflfcoHOB 40,000 

Matgtd 80,000 

GiMgar 15,000 

TamaaBati 10,000 

215,000 
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Ab  the  operation  of  filing  the  teeth  immediately  precedes  puberty,  thia  list  of  course    appendix 

excludes  all  males  who  have  not  arrived  at  that  period,  as  well  as  all  fnnales  whatever.         !, 

From  the  early  age  at  which  marriages  are  contracted,  those  who  have  uodergooe  the 
Operation  may  for  the  most  part  be  considered  as  having  entered  into  femily  connections,* 
and  a  calculation  of  four  to  a  fomily  will  give  the  same  result.  This  great  population 
has  doubtless  increased  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

or  this  heptarcbv,  KlAngkong  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  ancient  sovereignty.  Its 
princes  are  said  to  have  originally  emigrated  fi'om  Java^  and  a  p^od  is  recorded  when 
the  whole  island  of  B6li  acknowledged  their  authority.  Even  still  they  retain  evi- 
deuces  of  their  former  dignity,  and  traces  of  their  former  influence.  Among  the  regalia 
ore'  still  preserved  a  £m,  and  other  articles,  that  belonged  to  Migap&hity  and  the  other 
princes  of  the  island  recognize  them  as  the  stock  from  whence  they  sprung,  though 
they  limit  their  fealty  to  general  respect,  and  jealously  maintain  their  own  inde- 
pendence. 

B&U  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  originally  peopled   from  different  parts  of     ^^'"^ 
Celebes.     The  first  penon  who  is  said  to  have  established  the  religion  and  government 
which  still  exist,  was  Diixea  Jgwig  KdttUy  son  of  R&tu  BrowyAya  of  Majap&iat  in 
Java.    The  cause  of  his  quitting  Java  is  related  by  the  Balians  as  follows. 

"  The  &therof  Browijdt/a  was  informed  by  his  head  Bram6$ta,  that  it  was  written  in 
"  a  sacred  book  that  after  the  expiration  of  forty  days  the  title  of  R^  of  Majapdhit 
'<  should  be  extinct :  to  which  the  Raja  gave  such  implicit  credit,  that  at  the  expiration 
"  of  that  time  he  caused  himself  to  be  burnt  alive.  H  is  son,  not  daring  to  disobey  tbe 
*t  sentence  of  the  book,  removed  to  ito/j  with  a  number  of  followers,  and  establiabed 
"  his  authority  at  KlAagkong,  taking  the  title  of  supreme  sovereign,  which  title  still 
"  continues  hereditary  in  the  Rajas  of  J^ongftong." 

The  inhalHtants  of  B^i,  like  those  of  Java,  are  principally  employed  in  agriculture. 
Tbe  fertility  of  the  island  may  be  inferred  fivm  the  number  of  people  maintained  on  so 
limited  a  spot.  Rice  is  the  chief  produce  of  the  soil,  and  of  course  the  chief  article  of 
subsistence. 

From  the  moiuitainous  nature  of  the  country,  advantage  cannot  so  ea«ly  be  taken  of 
the  periodical  rains  for  the  purpose  of  the  rice  irrigation,  but  the  lands  are  irrigated  by 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  streams  and  rivers.  In  some  places,  as  in  Kdrang 
Asem,  two  crops  of  rice  are  obtained  in  one  year ;  but  over  die  greatest  part  of  tbe 
isUnd  only  one.  In  the  dry  season  tbe  sdwahs  yield  a  crop  of  maize.  The  natives 
reckon  from  fifty  to  sixty  fold  of  increase  in  the  rice  cultivation  no  extraordinary  pro- 
duce. The  women  are  not  employed,  as  in  Java,  to  plant  tbe  p&ri .-  their  assistance  in 
tbe  field  is  only  required  to  reap  it.  The  implements  of  husbandry  are  of  the  same 
simple  construction  as  those  on  Java,  and  nearly  similar  in  form. 

Bullocks  of  the  Bdtdeng^  or  wild  breed,  and  of  very  fine  quality,  are  almost  invaria- 
bly used  in  husbandry.     The  price  of  a  pair  of  oxen  of  this  kind,  fit  for  die  plough,  is 
S  g  generally 

:•  Intltf  ettimatcisprob'bljtodudtdttiepopiilMkmof  tboMdinricUoBtbeliUadoffiwailorLDiitoit,  wUdi. 
ut  inbjsa  to  tlw  cUe&  of  BAIL 
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APPENDIX    generally  about  six  Spanish  dollars,  and  seldom  exceeds  eight    The  iwdinary  price  of 

1,        a  ptkul  (133}  pounds  Englirii)  oi  rice,  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  Spani^  dollar. 

Property  ia  'f  |,e  tennr*  by  which  land  ii  held  differs  widely  from  that  which  exists  at  present  ia 

the  native  provinces  at  Java.  The  sovereign  is  not  here  considered  the  UDiversal 
jaadlwd ;  on  the  coDtrary,  the  soil  is  almost  invariably  considered  as  the  private  pro* 
perty  of  the  subject,  in  whatever  nwDnw  it  is  cultivated  or  divided.  It  may  be  sold, 
let,  pledged,  devised,  or  otherwise  disposed  ot,  at  the  option  of  the  proprie(<M',  and 
without  an;  reference  to  the  will  of  the  superior.  The  divisions  of  this  property  are 
generally  very  minute,  and  the  mode  of  measurement  not  very  defined,  and  there 
are  instances  of  great  irregularity,  even  in  the  application  of   the  same  mode  of 


The  measure  of  land  is  expressed  by  the  qaantity  of  seed  required  to  sow  it,  and  said 
to  be  so  many  tdnat.  Some  proprietors  possess  fifty  t&aasy  while  others  h(dd  not  more 
than  one  or  two.  The  private  estate  of  the  elder  Raja  of  BHlmg  did  not  exceed  a  few 
hundred  Unas,  nor  did  that  of  the  younger  juach  snrpoM  it. 

.  But  though  tbe  prince  is  not  considered  as  actual  proprietor  of  the  land  of  his 
dominions,  he  receives  a  certain  share  of  the  produce  in  the  way  of  tax.  This  tax  is 
either  paid  in  s  sntaU  Chinese  coin,  called  kipeng,  or  in  kind,  at  tbe  rate  of  about 'five 
lAitat  of  produce  for  every  t6na  of  seed  sown. 

Though  in  tbe  lower  districts  the  food  of  the  people  is  universally  rice,  in  the  higher 
sand  more  mountainous  parts  they  subsist  principally  on  sweet  potatoes  and  Indian  corn. 
The  principal  animal  food  that  they  use  is  swine  flesh,  which  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  price  of  a  grown  hog  seldom  exceeds  a  dollar,  and  scarcely  ever  amounts 
to  a  dollar  and  a  half. 

The  habitations  of  the  Biliuns  differ  from  those  of  the  Javans,  in  being  generally 
constructed  of  mud  walls  and  surrounded  by  walls  of  baked  or  unbaked  bricks ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  and  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  entrances,  and  door  ways,  the 
principal  towns  are  said  to  resemble  the  Hindu  towns  on  tbe  continent  of  India. 

The  arts  are  little  practised.  Though  the  island  produces  cotton  of  the  most  excellent 
quality  and  in  great  abundance,  the  natives  have  not  gen«^lly  learned  the  art  of  painting 
or  printing  the  dolb  which  they  manufacture  from  it.  The  women  here,  as  on  Java, 
are  the  mannfhctarers  of  all  the  cloth  used  by  their  husbands  or  families.  Their 
principal  manu&cture  is  in  ^f«  and  warlike  instruments;  they  make  fire-arms,  and 
ornament  the  barrels,*  but  purchase  European  locks. 

The  principal  exports  are  rice,  birds'-neets,  coarse  cloths,  cotton-yam,  salted  eggs, 
dinding,  g&mbhr,  and  oil :  the  principal  imports  are  opium  (which  the-  inhabitants 
are  nnfortunately  much  addicted  to),  kdt/u  pSkt,  be(el-nut,  ivory,  gold,  and  silver. 
The  B&lians  dislike  a  sea-faring  life,  and  hold  the  profession  of  a  merohant  in  disre- 
pute. Their  lairs  and  markets  are  few  and  little  frequented.  Tbe  trade  that  was  at 
one  time  carried  on  with  the  greatest  success  was  the  traffic  in  slaves.  The  usual  price 
of  a  male  slave  was  from  ten  to  thirty  dollars,  of  a  female  from  fifty  to  one  hundred. 
This  disgraceful  traffic,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  soon  be  entirety  annihilated.    While  it 

^sted 
■  Fbt  a  represcDtalioQ  of  a  matchlock  manufactured  on  Bali,  tee  plate  of  Javao  weapous. 
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existed  in  its  full  Tigoar,  all  prisoners  taken  in  war,  all  who  attempted  to  evade  the     APPENDIX 
laws  by  emigration,  all  insolvent  debtors,  and  a  certain  class  of  thieves,  were  subjected         _^ 
to  the  sad  condition  of  slavery.    These  laws  sf  ill  subsist,  and  are  enforced,  as  formerly, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  home  supply ;  but  the  diminution  of  the  foreign 
demand  must  limit  exceedingly  their  exercise,  and  in  a  shwt  time  ameliotitte.dte  state 
6t  the  unhappy  individuals  who  had  sufiered  by  them.* 

But  the  most  interesting  character  of  the  Baliana  arises  out  of  the  frame  of  their  OotenniMai, 
government,  the  code  of  their  laws,  and  the  system  of  their  rdigion.    I  have,  in  one       ' 
part  of  this  work,  particularly  described,  and  in  others  repeatedly  alluded  to,  the 
traces  of  Hinduism  on  Java ;  and  if  these  traces  had  not  been  decided  and  manifest  ia 
themselves,  their  Interpretation  would  have  been  rendered  manifest  by  what  occurs  in 
Bili. 

In  Bali  not  more  than  <me  in  two  hundred,  if  eo  many,  are  Mahometans,  and  die 
great  body  of  the  people  profess  the  creed  and  oboerve  the  instilutions  of  a  religion 
vrhlch  has  become  extinct  in  the  rest  of  the  Archipelago.  On  Java  we  find  Hinduism 
only  amid  the  ruins  of  temples,  images,  and  inscriptions ;  on  BSli^  in  the  laws,  ideas, 
and  worship  of  the  people.  On  Java  this  singular  and  interesting  system  of  religion 
2gS  jg 

*  Hiring  repeaUdlf  had  occmIod,  Id  (be  oonne  of  thli  noit,  to  tAttn  to  the  ihtn  ttade,  ud  the  •ooMm 
wbCMM  tbe  aappHe*  of  Hvrta  were  obislned.  It  maj  not  be  nnlntereatiDg  to  tntitidace  to  the  mder  a  nulre  ol 
PaptiM,  or  New  QdIm*,*  itolen  from  hia  raanlr;  ia  the  come  of  this  traffic.  The  lad  repreMDied  ts  the  aonexed 
p(Ue  came  Into  mj  terrict  at  Bdii  nnder  Tet?  peculiar  circumitancei,  and  bsi  accompanied  me  to  England.  Since 
hli  aniral  be  baa  excited  lome  cnrioaity,  aa  being  the  Ant  [ndifidual  of  the  wooU;  haired  race  of  Eaatern  Aila 
who  baa  been  brought  to  this  conntiy.  It  is  known,  that  on  the  Malayan  Peninaeta,  in  Loconia,  Beroeo,  and 
mom  of  the  largtr  itiaods  of  ibe  Eaatem  Seat,  there  are  oceadonalif  found  In  the  monntainoM  trtcta  a  aoatnred 
rare  of  bhtcka  entlrdf  dlatinct  from  the  reat  of  the  population.  Some  hare  concdred  them  to  be  tbe  aboriginei  of 
(heae  coantriea ;  othera  coaaidering  them  ai  of  the  African  nee,  adduce  them  In  proof  of  an  early  and  cxteniire 
intercourae  between  Africa  and  these  ialaoda.  I  iball  content  myaelf  with  oMerrlng,  that  they  appear  at  tbe 
prcaent  da;  to  form  tbe  balk  of  the  popnlstion  of  Papna  or  New  Oninea.  Tbe  following  remarki  i^on  tbe  IndiW- 
doal  now  in  Ei^land,  whom  wu  lomcUmei  call  Pap«a,  a«d  aometiBM  (laara  to  hM  aatlibction)  Diil,  wne  obtt- 
glngly  commoniCBlcd  to  me  by  Sir  Ererard  Home,  Bart. 

"  TbePqiuandiirenfrDmtfaeAfricaanegniinthefbllDwing  panicnlan.  Hlaalitn  Itof  a  lighter  cofanr,  the 
"  wonlljb^rgrowaloamall  lufUandeachhair  haaaipiral  twlit.  The  forehead  risea  higher,  and  Ibe  bind  head 
"  li  not  ao  much  cut  off.  Tbe  noae  pro]ecta  more  from  tbeftce.  The  upper  Up  la  longerand  more  promlneat.  The 
"  h>wer  Dp  projects  forward  from  tbe  lower  jaw  to  tocb  an  extent  that  tbe  diln  forma  no  pan  of  tbe  bee,  tb* 
"  lower  part  of  which  ia  formed  by  Ibe  month.  The  bottocka  are  ao  much  h>wer  than  In  tbe.nenoaalo  form  ■ 
"  striking  mark  of  distinction,  but  the  calf  of  (he  leg  la  as  high  as  in  the  negio." 

•  Contoonthe3dchapt«rof  tbe3db^koflb«*thDecada,  gives  an  account  of  the  dhmrary  of  Papna  by  Don 
Jorge  de  Meaegea  (aboot  tbe  year  1528  or  1533)  who,  in  a  calm  waa  hurried  by  a  atroog  current  with  eitraordl- 
nary  rapidity  to  tbe  eastwani,  until  be  arrired  at  a  conntry  inhabited  by  a  nee  at  black  as  negroes,  or  the  nalirea 
of  the  touthein  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Hosambique ;  they  visited  the  king  on  abore,  who 
was  as  black  as  lbs  dtbera. 

The  monsoon  detained  Meneges  here  aome  itMnthi,  during  which  time  be  had  a  friendly  interootUM  wllb  the 
naiires,  wbobecane  teiyfuniUar,  supplying  hlmlnbartar  with  what  he  wattted  j  buttbeyiafbrmedbim  thatin 
the  interior  there  wtre  men  who  eat  hmnaa  Hetb. 

"  Here,"  says  he,  "  onr  people  saw  both  mai  and  women  as  white  and  as  lair  aa  Germans,  and  on  asking 
"  bow  those  people  were  called,  they  answered  '  Papnas,'  and  on  accomit  of  tbe  little  knowledge  which  we  had  at 
"  that  timeof  the  country,  we  concluded  that  they  were  iilanda.  But  from  what  wc  afterwards  nndenlood,  tbla 
<<  mnit  be  the  country  which  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetjan,  calls  Lechac,  and  which  he  lays  is  very  rich  In  gold." 
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a  universal  rule  of  conduct.  The  present  stale  of  B6Ii  may  be  considered,  therefore, 
as  a  kind  of  commentary  on  the  ancient  condition  of  the  natives  of  Java.  Hinduism 
has  here  severed  society  into  casts  ;  it  has  introduced  its  divinities ;  it  has  extended  its 
ceremonies  into  most  of  the  transactions  of  lite ;  it  has  enjoined  or  recommended  some 
of  its  severest  sacrifices,  such  as  the  burning  of  a  widow  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her 
husband  :  but  yet  the  individual  retains  all  tbe  native  manliness  of  his  character  and 
all  tbe  fire  of  the  savage  state. 

By  this  system  the  Blilians  are  divided  into  four  casts :  1.  The  Bram&na,  2.  Run 
or  Satriot  3.  fVisia,  and  4.  Sudra.  The  princes  of  the  island  are  generally, 
but  not  always,  of  the  Bramdna  cast :  the  present  Raja  of  Bliling  is  of  the 
second  class.  The  government  is  despotic,  there  being  no  check  on  the  will  of  ttie 
chief  nor  any  sharer  of  his  power.**  He  is  assisted  in  his  internal  administration  by  a 
head  ParbAkali  and  in  the  general  aflnirs  of  his  government,  the  management  of  foreign 
correspondence,  and  tbe  superintendence  of  his  foreign  relations,  by  an  officer  called 
Raden  Tumung'gung. 

The  system  of  village  government  is  established  here  as  on  Java.  Tbe  constitution 
of  each  village  b  the  same.  Tbe  head,  or  chief,  is  termed  Parhdkal,  and  the  assistant 
Kalian  Timpek :  these  officers  are  invariably  selected  from  among  the  people  of  the 
village  which  they  are  appointed  to  govern.  The  office  of  Parb&hal  is  considered  here- 
ditary, if  tbe  successor  is  competent ;  and  on  a  vacancy  occurring,  the  Parbakai  recom- 
mends tbe  successor  of  a  Kalian  Tempek. 

Under  the  head  Parhakei,  who  is  termed  Parbakai  Raja^  are  several  inferior  Parbd- 
kah,  as  assistants  to  that  oflker  in  conveying  his  orders  to  the  heads  of  villages ;  and 
under  the  Raden  TumSng'guttg  is  placed  a  similar  eatahlisfament,  consisting  of  about 
a  hundred  persons,  with  the  rank  and  litlp  of  Jrn/tnn  Timpek. 

Many  of  the  Parb&kah  of  villages  in  BUUng  have  the  title  of  Gusti,  which  descends 
in  their  &milies,  and  which  serves  to  distinguish  them  as  nobles.  These  probably 
originated  in  their  conduct  in  war.  The  command  of  the  military  is  at  present  vested 
in  a  chief  of  the  Bramdna  cuhI,  styled  R&ja  B&tigen  Senapdti;  Bdngen  being  the 
district  which  contains  the  principal  Braminical  establishment.  He  seems  to  re- 
ceive honours  and  respect  next  to  the  Rajah  himself. 

The  heads  of  kampongs  in  which  foreigners  reside  are  termed  Pang'gdwa;  and  in 
speaking  collectively  of  the  heads  of  villages,  the  Raja  uses  the  term  Papatig'gdwa. 
n  The  administration  of  justice  is  generally  conducted  by  a  cour^  composed  of  <me 
Jaksa  and  two  assistants :  in  addition  to  whom,  in  the  determination  of  any  cause  of 
importance,  several  Bramanas  are  called  in.  Their  decisions  are  guided  by  written 
laws.  Tbe  civil  code  is  called  Degdma,  the  criminal  code  Agama.  Before  these 
courts  three  or  four  witnesses  are  required  to  substantiate  any  criminal  charge.  Their 
witnesses  are  examined  on  oath,  and  people  of  any  cast  are  competent  to  take  such 
oath  and  to  be  so  examined.     The  form  of  administering  the  oatb  requires  of  the 

person 
•  This  dcicriptioD  is  taken  from  Btiling,  one  of  the  indepeudeat  Btalcs,  and  ivUh  aliglit  *atiatioiia  msj  b4 
couidered  aa  applicable  to  aU. 
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penoD  who  takes  it  to  bold  a  bason  of  water  in  bis  band,  and  after  repeating,  «  may    APnuiDix 
**  I  and  my  whole  generation  perish,  if  what  I  allege  b  not  true,"  to  drink  the  water.        L 

The  form  of  procedure  requires  the  prosecutor  or  plaintiff  to  be  heard  first  on  oath  : 
bis  witnesses  are  next  examined,  then  the  priB<Hier  or  defendant  and  bis  witnesses, 
after  which  the  court  decides  on  a  general  view  of  the  whole  of  the  evidence  submitted 
to  its  consideration.  No  torture  is  employed  to  procure  evidence:  mutilation  is  un< 
known.  The  usual  punishments  are  death,  confinement,  and  s^vitude.  The  laws, 
in  some  instances,  are  severe,  in  others  teoient.  In  the  execution  of  the  punisbment 
awarded  by  the  court  there  is  this  peculiarity,  that  the  aggrieved  parly  or  bis  friends, 
are  appointed  to  inflict  it ;  for  though  the  judge  steps  in  between  the  prosecutor  and 
person  whom  he  pursues,  so  as  to  restrain  the  indiscriminate  animosity  of  tbe  one  and 
to  determine  tbe  criminality  of  the  other,  tbe  B&lians  have  not  advanced  so  far  in  tbe 
refinement  of  criminal  justice,  as  to  consider  criminal  f^Dces  in  tbe  nature  of  oflfenceB 
perpetrated  against  the  state,  and  punishable  bj  its  officers. 

Theft  and  robbery  are  punished  with  death  inflicted  by  a  hit :  murder  and  treason 
are  punished  in  some  cases  by  breaking  the  limbs  of  tbe  convict  with  a  hatchet,  and 
leaving  bim  to  linger  some  days  in  agony  till  death  ensues.  Adultery  is  punished  with 
death  in  the  man  and  perpetual  servitude  to  the  prince  in  the  woman.  This  severity 
restrains  tbe  crime ;  but  in  the  small  state  of  BUling  there  ovcuc  tKiuietimtw  jHsveml 
trials  for  it  during  the  year. 

The  Raja  must  confirm  every  criminal  sentence  before  it  is  executed,  and  every  civH 
decision  that  involves  the  servitude  of  the  party.  Confiscation  of  tbe  culprit's  property 
follows  capital  punishment  only,  tbe  amount  of  which  is  divided  between  the  prince 
and  judges.     In  other  cases  there  is  no  confiscation. 

Tbe  laws  of  Bali  differ  from  those  of  Java  with  respect  to  marriages  and  divorces.  Mairitgca  mi 
In  the  former  island,  divorces  are  permitted  under  no  circumstances  whatever ;  in  the  *"*""**' 
latter,  almost  every  caprice  is  sufficient  to  procure  one.  In  BAii  the  husband  gene- 
rally buys  his  wife  by  paying  a  sum  of  money  to  her  parents  :  thirty  dollars  is  the 
common  price.  If  unable  to  pay  thb  sum,  he  becomes,  as  in  the  patriarchal  times  of 
scripture,  the  servant  of  the  party  to  whom  he  thus  becomes  indebted,  and  resides 
along  with  bis  wile  in  the  bouse  of  his  fetber-in-law.  His  services  are  received  in 
diminution  of  the  dowry  ;  and  if  be  acts  so  as  to  please  tbe  fiimily  of  bis  wife,  the 
exaction  of  it  is  either  in  part  or  in  whole  remitted. 

Without  entering  into  any  theory  concetning.tbe  history  of  tbe.  religious  system  of  BcHtfon. 
Bdli,  or  any  detailed  comparison  of  it  with  systems  in  India,  tbe  following  notices 
may  be  thought  interesting. 

Tbe  inhabitants,  as  before  slated,  are  dtrided  into  casts,  named  Bramana^  S^ria, 
Wiria,  and  Sudra.  The  Bramdnas  are  of  two  descriptions,  Brmndna  Sewa  and  Bm- 
mAna  Buda.  Tbe  former  are  most  respected,  and  refrain  frimi  eating  all  animal  food, 
except  that  of  ducks,  goats,  and  buflaloes ;  bogs'  flesh  and  that  of  the  cow  are  forbid- 
den.    The  Bramana  Buda  eat  indiscriminately  of  animal  food. 

The  Bramdna  Seuia  are  said  not  to  perlbmi  worship  in  the  temples  :  this  is  left,  to 
the  lowest  orders,  generally  the  Sudrat.    The  worship  of  tbe  lower  orders,-  as  per- 
formed 
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MPFmoK    fenned  in  the  templet,  oannot  be  called  Hindu.    In  these  temples,  whicfaarevvrf 

1.         numwous,  mud  figures  are  placed,  representing  the  tutelar  deities  of  each  particolar 

country. 

The  Bramdnas  of  all  descriptions  are  held  in  great  respect,  and  never  condescend  to 
pajr  oompliments  to  any  person  whatever.  The  respect  in  which  they  are  rdatirely 
bdd,  seems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  person,  and  hb  supposed  learning 
and  accomplishments.  A  Bramdna  may  eat  from  the  bands  of  another  of  a  similar 
age,  but  not  ttom  those  of  a  junior. 

The  Bramdna  are  said  not  to  worship  idols,  nor  do  they  perfi>rm  public  worship  in  the 
temples,  but  in  their  private  houses  only. 

A  Bramdna  may  marry  a  woman  of  an  inferior  order,  but  the  ofis^Hing  of  such  a  mar- 
riage is  called  Bujdnga^  which  finvs  a  distinct  class. 

There  is  in  B&H  a  class  of  outcasts,  called  Chanddlas,  who  are  not  permitted  to  resida 
in  villages ;  are  generally  potters,  dyers,  dealers  in  leather,  distillers,  and  rrtailers  of 
ardent  spirits.    TThe  dancing  women  are  of  -the  ffun  and  Suifra  casts. 

A  Bramdna  cannot  be  in  any  servile  occupation.  He  cannot  sit  on  the  groood,  aof 
perform  c^isance  to  any  other  class. 

The  religion  ot  B6H  has  been  consideredasof  two  descriptions,  that  offiittiAandtluU 
otBrdtna.  The  BadhlstB  are  said  to  have  come  6r8t  to  the  country.  Of  the  Bramdtias 
of  SSwa  nine  generations  are  naid  to  have  passed  over  since  their  arrival.  Tfas 
name  of  the  principal  Bramdna  of  the  cast  of  S^tDO,  who  first  settled  on  BdUy  is  said  to 
have  been  JVdtu  RAAu :  be  came  from  TelmgdnO)  and  on  his  way  is  said  to  have  tooebed 
at  Majapdhit. 

The  Rajas  of  Bdli  are  generally  <^  the  Satria  cast ;  but  this  does  not  always  hold. 

From  infermation  obtained  at  BUlmg^  it  would  appear  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  of  Bdli  follow  the  wordiip  of  S6wa.  The  Budhists  are  said  to  be  rare,  and 
the  namesof  three  districts  only  could  be  stated,  where  the  Budhist  religion  is  supposed 
to  prevail. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  widow  on  the  firaeral  pile  <^her  hnsband  is  firequent.  All  classes 
may  perform  this  sacrifice,  but  it  is  most  common  with  the  Satria.  Force  is  said  never 
to  be  had recourseto  on  these  occasions.  The  number  of  women  who  sacrifice  themi 
selves  is  eztraordinaiy  : — the  fiither  of  the  present  Raja  of  Bliling  was  followed  by  no 
less  than  seventy-four  women.  The  dead  body  is  usually  preserved  in  these  cases  Sx 
many  months,  and  even  for  a  year.  'J^e  corpse  is  preserved  by  daily  fbmigatiaoa  with 
benzoin.  Sec 

The  bodies  of  the  dead  are  burnt,  except  in  the  case  of  children  before  they  have  died 
their  teeth,  and  of  all  persons  dying  of  the  small  pox :  as  in  the  latter  case  the  bodj 
cannot  be  preserved,  and  it  is  usual,  even  with  the  lower  orders,  to  keep  the  body  for 
two  months.  Among  some,  however,  it  is  said  to  be  usual  to  throw  the  dead  bodies  into 
the  sea. 

The  flesh  of  the  cow  is  eaten  by  all  except  the  Brotntintu  who  have  led  a  life  ofaDst*' 
fity :  these  refi^in  from  eating  even  rice,  and  live  wholly  upon  roots  and  fruit. 

Tha 
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Ibe  BadhisU  are  said  to  be  so  little  Bcrupulons  in  thdr  diet,  sa  to  eat  not  only  tiie   APtWfDIX 
flesh  of  the  cow,  but  even  that  of  dogs  and  all  other  animals.    Milk  is  never  used  as  an        „_, 
article  of  food. 

These  particulars  respecting  the  religious  obeervaucea  of  the  'B&liuu  were  obligingly 
commnnicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Craufiird,  who  viuted  the  island  in  1814.     In  the  following 
year  I  visited  Bliling  myself;  but  my  stay  was  too  short  to  obtain  any  very  detailed 
information  on  this  interesting  particular,  further  than  a  collecUon  of  their  different   ' 
manuscripts,  which  have  been  brought  to  this  country,  and  already  adverted  to  under 
the  head  of  Javan  literature. 
On  inquiring  into  the  rank  of  their  deities^  they  replied  at  once : 
The  first  is  Baldra  Guru, 

The  second  BeUdra  Br6may  emblematical  of  fire. 
The  third  Bat&ra  WtstiUf  emblematical  of  water. 
The  fourth  Bat&ra  Siwa,  emblematical  of  air. 
Besides  these  they  have  several  other  deities,  not  however  termed  BatdrOf  as  t 
D6wa  Citk  Seg&ra,  the  deity  of  the  sea. 
Diwa  Gide  Ddlam,  emblematical  of  death. 
Diwa  Gide  B&li  Agung,  the  dei^  in  whose  temple  (which  is  near  tbe  kaia- 

ion  of  the  Raja),  the  common  people  on  particular  days  pay  worship. 
Dhea  Gede  G&nung  Agung,  a  deity  still  more  generally  worshipped,  and  to 
whom  all  the  Rajas  and  people  of  B&H  pay  adoration. 
The  deity  Mahadiwa  is  known  and  mentioned  in  the  religious  boolm,  but  is  not  an 
object  of  worship. 

Bat&ra  Guru  is  considered  as  the  highest  ol^ect  of  worship  below  the  divinity,  Sattg 
yaitg  Tung'gal  (the  Ijord  u>fio  is  onr).  ' 

I  shall  close  this  account  of  the  religion  of  BM  with  the-fi>llowing  literal  transla- 
tion  of  an  account  of  the  Hindu  religion,  fiimisbed  to  me  by  an  intelligent  Maho* 
metan,  a  native  of  the  island, 

"  The  religion  of  B&eBt,  as-it  exists  on  Bdli,  is  divided  into  Sakdlan  and  NUk&lait. 
"  The  first  regards  all  worldly  concerns,  such  as  the  orders  of  the  prince,  the  laW^ 
"  of  the  land,  &c.,  i  ncluding  the  conunon  afiairs  and  transactions  of  life ;  the  second 
«  comprehends  all  the  duties  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  the  ctnducting  of  which  is 
*<  in  the  hands  of  the  Maperwita,  or  learned  Brahmins  called  Padinda. 

'*  The  different  kinds  of  worship  attached  to  this  division  of  the  religion,  are  those 
"  of  Baldra  Penmsti  Guru,  Batara  Nar&da,  Btdara  Sangyang  Tung'gai,  and  all  his 
"  descendants ;  of  all  of  whom  images  are  made,  some  of  gold,  some  of  silver,  some 
"  of  bell-melal,  end  some  in  iron ;  and  to  whom  are  dedicated  temples  and  places  for 
"  the  reception  of  their  images,  on  G'&nung  Agung,  G&nung  B&tu,  Gunung  Batur- 
"  hakUf  and  Gunung  Predung ;  but  it  is  Gunung  Agung  that  is  the  famous  place  for 
"  them }  and  those  figures  are  tbe  objects  of  worship  to  all  the  princes  of  B&li. 

«  When 
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"  When  there  happens  to  be  a  tmAdtUm^  which  signifies  a  festival  on  some  grand 
"  occasion,  all  the  Rajas,  with  their  fomilieH,  descendants,  and  subjectfi,  repair  to 
"  O&nung  Agung  and  invoke  alt  the  deities,  the  MaperwUa  Bramana  being  sum- 
"  moned  to  attend  and  conduct  the  ceremonies. 

«  On  occasions  of  less  importance,  those  images  only  of  Uie  deities  which  are  behind 
"  iheir  houses  are  worshipped,  a  Mapermla  Bram6na  being  called  to  attend  and 
*'  oflBciate. 

"  At  the  Pembdkaran,  or  place  where  the  bodies  of  the  princes  are  burned,  there 
*'  are  also  figures  of  the  different  deities,  in  places  made  for  their  reception. 

"  Marriages  (mt^Motddtigan)  are  sanctified  by  their  being  borne  witness  to  by  the 
"  Mtgiffrwita  Bramdnas,  as  well  as  all  the  deities  who  are  invoked  od  the  occasion. 

"  On  the  new  moon,  and  on  the  eighth  and  twenty-third  of  the  month,  all  the  deities 
'*  are  worshipped^  every  one  joining  in  the  ceremonies.  Should  any  of  the  Rajas 
*'  attend  on  those  days,  he  of  the  greatest  rank  and  power  orders  the  attend* 
"  ance  of  the  Maperwita  Bram&nas.  Great  ofierings  being  made  to  the  deities,  thou- 
*<  sands  of  people  are  afterwards  fed  with  their  consecrated  fragments.  On  these 
«  occasions  the  MaperwUa  Bramdna,  called  PadindOi  administ«s  to  the  people  holy 
^  water,  which  they  both  drink  and  peHbrm  ablutions  with. 

"  On  the  day  of  the  new  year,  the  deities  are  worshipped,  ablutions  performed,  and 
"  offerings  made.  Cloths  and  money,  &c.  are  offered  twice  a  year,  the  Bramdna 
"  Padinda  attending  and  invoking  the  deities. 

"  On  the  day  tdmpak  kHwon,  the  Sramdna  Padinda  performs  prayers,  using  holy 
"  water. 

"  When  it  is  Idn^uik  wdj/ang^  which  means  the  new  year  wayangs,  offerings  are 
«  made  and  placed  at  nil  thf>  miter  dnnrH,  but  no  wanhipping  takes  place. 

"  At  the  annual  festivals  of  tdmpuk  h&ndang  there  are  offerings  made  on  account  of 
"  all  the  different  animals. 

<<  There  is  also  the  fast  of  Nt/uaidlu^  which  lasts  a  day  and  a  night,  during  which 
"  lime  food  and  sleep  must  be  abstained  from.  This  tast  must  be  held  on  the  first  or 
"  the  fifteenth  of  the  month," 
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FftocLAHATiON,    declaring   the   Fbihciples   qf  the  Ihtehdeo  Change  qf 
System. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Minto,  previous  to  bis  departure  from  Java,  having    APPENDIX 
adverted  to  the  general  system  of  the  administration  and  of  the  internal  managemeot         _ 
established  under  the  former  Government  of  this  Island,  was  pleased  to  suj^est  and 
recommend  such  improvements,  as  npon  correct  information,  and  an  adequate  know- 
ledge ofthe  state  of  society  amonget  the  native  inhabitants,  might  be  deemed  conduuve 
to  the  advancement  of  individual  happiness  and  of  public  prosperity. 

With  a  view  to  promote  so  desirable  an  event,  the  Honourable  the  lAeutenant 
Governor  in  Council  nominated  a  Committee,  of  which  Lieutenant  Colonel  Colia 
Mackenzie  was  Preudent,  who  with  the  zeal,  talent,  and  industrious  researdi  whicb 
characterize  that  ofiBcer,  obtained,  with  the  aid  of  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
authentic  statistical  accounts  of  this  island ;  while  the  fund  of  valuable  information, 
thus  acquired,  has  been  increased  from  other  respectable  channels  of  communica- 
tion. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  has,  therefore,  after  the  most 
mature  consideration,  deemed  it  advisable  to  establish  an  improved  eysttm  of  political 
economy  throughout  this  island,  with  the  intention  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  all 
its  inhabitants,  by  affording  that  protection  to  individual  industry,  which  will  insure  to 
ev^  class  of  society  the  equitable  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  labour  ; 
and  while  it  is  confidently  expected  that  private  happiness  and  public  prosperity  will  be 
advanced  under  this  change  of  system,  such  alterations  and  amendments  will  be  here- 
after adopted,  as  experience  may  suggest,  or  the  improving  habits  and  manners  of  the 
body  of  the  people  may  seem  to  require. 

The  following  principles  form  the  basis  of  the  new  arrangements,  and  are  made 
publicfor  general  information. 

1.  Tbeundueinfluenceandauthority  of  the  native  chiefi  have  been  restricted:  bnt 

gorenunent  will  avail  themselves  of  their  services  in  the  important  department  of  the 

native  police,  which  will  be  arranged  upon  fixed  prinaples,  adapted  to  the  halntg 

9h  and 
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APTOKDIX    find  original  inBtitutions  of  the  people.    A  competent  provision  in  lands  and  in  money  ^ 
,'  has  been  allotted  to  such  chiefs,  and  it  therefore  naturally  becomes  both  their  dnfy 

and  their  interest,  to  encourage  industry  and  to  protect  the  inhabitants. 

8.  The  government  lands  will  be  let  generally  to  the  beads  of  villages,  who  will  be 
held  responsible  for  the  proper  management  of  such  portions  of  the  country  as  may  be 
placed  under  their  superintendence  and  authority.  They  will  re-let  these  lands  to 
the  cultivators,  under  certain  reslrictiong,  at  such  a  rate  as  shall  not  l>e  found  oppres- 
sive ;  and  all  tenants  under  government  will  be  protected  in  their  just  rights,  so 
long  as  they  shall  continue  to  perform  their  correspondent  engagements  faithfully ; 
for  it  is  intended  to  promote  extensive  industry  and  consequent  improvement,  by  giving 
the  pec^le  an  interest  in  the  soil,  and  by  instituting  amongst  them  an  acknowledged 
claim  to  the  possession  of  the  lands,  that  they  may  be  thus  induced  to  labour  for  their 
own  profit  and  advantage. 

3.  The  system  of  vassalage  and  forced  deliveries  has  been  abolbhed  generally 
throughout  the  island  :  but  in  the  Batavian  and  Preangen  Regencies  such  a  modi- 
fication of  the  former  arrangements  has  been  carried  into  execution,  as  it  was 
fijund  practicable,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  introduce ;  and  provisionally 
the  Blandong  system  will  be  continued  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  central  Forest 
Districts. 

4.  To  encourage  the  cultivation  of  so  important  an  article  of  export  as  cof^ 
may  become,  when  the  trade  of  Europe  and  America  may  be  thrown  <^eo  to  fi*ee 
Competition,  government  have  stipulated  to  receive  any  surplus  quantity  of  that  com- 
miodity  irom  the  cultivators,  at  a  reasonable  and  fixed  rate,  when  a  higher  price  fin*  it 
cannot  be  obtained  in  the  market. 

5.  To  exteiid  free  trade  and  commerce,  and  to  promote  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
Bpeculation  amongst  the  inhabitants,  the  Bhoom  farms  have  been  abolished,  the  doties 
upon  the  principal  articles  of  export  have  been  taken  off,  and  it  is  intended  to  modify 
and  amend  the  custom-house  regulations  before  the  Isl  January  next.  The  toll-gates 
and  transport  duties  of  the  interior  have  been  diminished  as  much  as  possible,  and  in 
the  gradual  progression  of  improvement  they  will  be  finally  abolished. 

6.  Every  facility  will  be  aSbrded  towards  obtaining  teak  timber  for  the  construction 
of  small  craft,  and  of  such  additional  tonnage  as,  upon  the  improved  system,  will  be 
imdoubtedly  required. 

'  T.  Government  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  exclusive  management  of  the 
salt  department.  It  appears,  that  the  inhabitants" in  most  parts  of  the  island  paid  a 
very  irregular  and  exorbitant  price  for  this  necessary  article  of  consumption ;  while 
the  system  adopted  by  the  farmers  was  radically  vicious,  and  equally  oppressive  and 
vexatious  to  the  people,  as  it  was  detrimeatal  to  the  immediate  interests  of  govem- 
nent. 

'  Such  an  improved  system  for  the  supply  of  salt  will  be  iromediatdy  adopted,  as  may 
appear  advisable;  and  in  this  and  every  other  arrangement,  the  govennnent  propose 

the 
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^he  adrancement  of  the  intorMte  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  at  larw,  and  the  pro-    appiwdix 
/motion  ofthe  public  proeperity  Qfthis  colony.  h. 

Given  at  Bataria,  this  15th  day  of  October,  1813.  "~~ 

By  me,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
Island  of  Java  and  its  DepeDdendeB, 

T.  S.  RAfTLES. 
By  order  of  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council, 

C  Asset, 

Sttrttarf  to  Govtritment. 
Council  Chahbbb, 
Oct.  15,  1813. 
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REVENUE  INSTRUCTIONS. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  baring  taken  into  matoie 
coneideretion  the  state  of  the  Land  Revenue  of  this  Island,  and  being  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  establishing  one  uniform,  equitable,  and  adequate  system  for  its  assess- 
ment and  realization,  bas  been  pleased  to  direct  that  the  following  instructions  bo 
sent  to  the  Residents,  Collectors,  and  other  officers,  to  whom  are  consigned  the  charge 
of  the  several  provinces  under  bis  authority. 

1.  It  is  the  object  of  government  to  separate,  in  a  great  measure,  the  revenue 
from  the  judicial  branches  of  the  internal  administration,  it  being  deemed  that  a  more 
lucid  and  simple  arrangement  of  the  public  business  will  be  formed  thereby  ;  and  that 
the  relieving  the  residents  from  a  part  of  their  at  present  too  extensive  and  complicated 
duties,  will  ensure  so  much  easier  and  better  execution  of  the  remainder,  as  fully  to 
counterbalance  any  additional  expense  that  may  be  incurred  by  the  adoption  of  the 


3.  For  this  purpose  it  has  been  resolved,  that  collectors  shall  be  appointed  imme- 
diately to  the  various  districts,  whose  office  shall  consist  in  the  sole  and  entire  superin. 
tendance  of  the  land  revenue,  and  to  whom  therefore  shall  be  made  over  by  theresidents 
the  complete  charge  of  that  department,  with  all  such  papers,  documents,  &c.  as  are 
in  an;  way  connected  with  it. 

3.  In  some  instances,  however,  from  strong  local,  political,  er  other  reasons,  it  is 
considered  advisable,  that  several  branches  of  the  public  duty  remain  still  vested  for 
a  time  in  the  resident  alone.  As  this  necessity  shall  cease,  care  will  be  taken,  by  the 
introduction  of  separate  collectors,  to  attain  uniformity.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is 
particularly  enjoined  to  such  readents  as  are  continued  in  Ibis  double  capacity  of 
revenue  and  judicial  superintendants,  to  take  due  care  that  these  several  branches  be 
not  blended  in  the  execution,  but  that  each  part  of  their  duty  be  discharged  according 
to  the  department  to  which  it  belongs,  and  that  their  several  proceedings  be  recorded  in 
their  proper  departments  only,  distinct  from  all  others. 

4.  A  similar  line  of  conduct  will  be  observed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  establish- 
ments necessary  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  these  several  departments;  these 
establishmenU  being  kept  as  much  apart,  and  as  much  confined  to  their  distinct 
details,  when  the  duties  of  collector  and  judge  and  magistrate  are  exercised  by 
the  same  person,  as  when  there  are  different  officers  appointed  for  the  superintendance 
of  each. 

5.    Those 
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5.  Those  reiriHnnta,  therefore,  to  whom  will  still  be  eatrusted  the  collection  of  the 
hndrerenue,  will  consider  the  folloffing  instructions  to  collectors  aa  addressed  to 
tliemselveB  in  that  capacitj.  Each  collector  shall  forward  to  government  a  list  of  such 
establishment  (wilh  the  salaries  to  each  individual  that  he  would  recommend)  as  be 
deems  adequate  to  carrying  on  the  business  in  his  head  office,  where  the  general 
papers,  accounts,  &c.  will  be  prepared,  and  which  will  be  conducted  under  his  own 
immediate  inspection. 

6.  .  This  establishment  may  constat  of  one  native  assistant  and  such  number  of 
writers  (Javans  and  English)  opasses,  and  other  servants,  as  may  be  necessary. 
This  native  aBsistant  ought  to  be  a  man  of  rank,  respectability^,  and  information,  that 
he  may  be  at  oncecompetent,  by  bis  knowledge  of  the  manners,  characters,  and  habits 
ctf  the  native  inhabitants,  to  assist  the  collector  in  advising  measures  best  suited  to 
each  occasion,  and  by  the  estimation  in  which  be  is  held  by  the  people,  to  lend  a 
considerable  aid  in  carrying  those  measures  diily  ii>lo  execution. 

7.  His  salary  may  amount  to  from  one  to  two  hundred  rupees  per  monlby  or  a 
quantity  of  land  equal  to  such  sum  may  be  allowed  him  rent  free. 

8.  It  may  be  advisable  to  employ  for  this  situation  some  of  the  Bopatis,  Patehs,  or 
Tumiinggungs,  who  have  been,  but  are  not  now,  in  the  actual  service  of  government. 
This,  as  salaries  or  pensions  are,  in  many  instances,  already  allowed  in  the  manner  of 
sinecures,  may  prove  a  considerable  saving  to  government;  and,  at  the  same  time,  tbe 
having  a  duty  annexed  to  their  present  receipts,  which  will  carry  with  it  a  considerable 
degree  of  authority  and  consequeuce,  iitay  be  more  pleasing  to  many,  than  the  idle 
enjoyment  of  a  sum  of  money,  for  which  they  must  feel  that  they  are  at  present  making 
no  adequate  return. 

9.  For  the  outer  establishments,  those  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  details  in 
each  village  or  division,  it  is  not  intended  to  create  any  new  officers ;  those  at  present 
entertained,  and  who  have  aa  yet  very  well  executed  the  double  duties  of  police  and 
revenue,  being  deemed  the  most  competent  and  best  fitted  for  continuing  to  manage 
the  business  of  these  severe)  departments. 

10.  It  is  not  the  additional  expense  which  would  arise  (h>m  the  appointing  a  new 
description  of  revenue  officers,  that  is  alone  considered  in  this  arrangement.  The  for- 
mation of  a  distinct  revenue  establifihraent  throughout  the  interior  is,  on  many  other 
accounts,  deemed  an  innovation  that  would  be  attended  with  couRiderable  trouble,  that 
would  prove  less  pleasing  to  the  inhabitants  themselves,  and  that  would  not  be  nearly 
so  adequate  to  the  management  of  the  collections,  as  tbe  collection  of  the  combined 
establishment  at  present  existing. 

11.  The  head  inhabitant  of  a  Javan  village  has,  from  immemorial  usage,  bnea 
considered  to  have  vested  in  him  the  general  superintendance  of  the  a^rs  relating  to 
that  village,  whether  in  attending  to  the  police,  settling  the  minor  disputes  that  occur 
within  its  limits,  or  of  collecting  its  revenues,  or  more  often  its  services.  Fer  thto 
purpose,  his  office  has  been  elective,  and  the  powers  he  excrciaea  entrusted  tn  hjmby. 
his  fellow  inhabitants, 
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IS.  A  writo*,  priest,  and  other  aubordioate  offieers  and  Berrants,  c(Kn{iLctod  tta  r^u- 

lar  eslablishment.    From  haraBBing  warsi  long  oppressi(Hi,  feudal  tyranny,  and  Euro* 

No.  II.     pean  innovation,  it  is  true  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  scarcely  a  vestige  remains 

of  that  species  of  constitution ;  but  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  such  uras  odg« 

its  pore  form  throughout  the  island,  and  such  is  it  still  existing  in  many  places. 

13.  This  simple  mode  of  village  administration  Govemmeot  cannot  but  admire  and 
enUrely  approve  of;  and  deeming  it  at  once  the  best  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people, 
and  as  promising  to  be  the  most  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  ruling  power,  they 
have  resolved  that  such,  system  shall  be  acknowledged  and  encouraged,  by  everjr 
means  in  their  power,  throughout  the  provinces  under  th^  authority. 

14.  The  bead  inhabitant  therefore  (whether  recognized  under  the  dbbw  of  Petingi, 
Bukul,  Lura,  Kuwu,  Mandor,  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  custom  ef  the  oouqbj] 
shall  have  entrusted  to  him  the  management  of  the  revenue  concerns  of  his  village  i  a^ 
duty  which  his  personal  influence,  and  minutely  intimate  aoquaiatance  with  the  situa" 
tions  and  conceros  of  the  several  inhabitants  of  it,  will  render  turn  better  than  nay 
other  qualified  to  discharge.  He  shall  furnish  such  accounts  and  statements  as  be  may 
fi-om  time  to  time  be  required  to  do ;  and  ahall  obey  such  orders  as  he  may  receive 
directly  from  the  collector  or  his  assistant,  or  from  the  officer  of  the  division  in  wluch 
his  village  is  situated. 

15.  These  officers  of  division  shall  likewise  be  cimtinued  in  the  double  capacity  of 
superintending  both  the  judicial  and  the  revenue  proceedings  within  the  limits  of  their 
official  range.  This  practice,  indeed,  tis  consonant  vrltb  the  imtnemorlal  customs  of  the 
country,  and  deemed  most  calculated  to  render  benefit  in  the  conduct  of  either  depart* 
ment. 

16.  By  the  judicial  regulation  lately  enacted,  the  officer  of  division  has  been  empow- 
ered to  settle  such  minor  disputes  as  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  revalue 
branch,  such  as  the  determining  contested  boundaries,  trespass,  irregularity  in  the  dis- 
positions for  irrigation,  &;c.  and  by  extending  this  authority  so  as  to  empower  him  to 
take  regular  cognizance  of  all  transactions  respecting  revenue  collections,  and  to  inspect 
whenever  he  pleases  the  several  village  accounts.  It  is  deemed  that  bis  office  will  be> 
come  one  of  very  great  utility;  serving,  in  future,  by  its  records,  to  refer  to  on  evei^ 
occasion,  when  it  may  be  wished  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  of  any  permanent  pro- 
perty or  local  usage  within  the  division. 

17.  To  them,  therefore,  shall  be  considered  in  every  way  subordinate  the  heads  of 
villages  ;  and  it  is  trusted  that  they  will  prove  a  most  useful  check  on  them. 

18.  The  officer  of  division  shall  furnish  to  the  collector  all  such  papers  as  may  be 
required,  and  shall  diligently  execute  any  orders  that  they  may  receive,  either  from  him 
or  from  his  native  assistant. 

19.  Respecting  the  salaries  for  these  inferior  servante  of  government,  they  have 
already  been  in  most  instances  fixed ;  certain  aUotioeDta  of  laudj  rentfireej  or  sums  of 
money  monthly,  being  ^toi  to  them. 
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'90.  The  mMiey  salaries  of  those  servants  who  are  connected  with  the  resident  ahall  appendix 
be  continued  to  be  paid  hy  him  as  they  are  at  present.  ^' 

91.  The  allotmentB  of  land  shall  fall  under  the  collector's  superintendance,  and  he  -No.  II. 
diall  set  down  among  the  charges  of  collection,  sums  of  monej  equal  to  what  would  bt 
the  monied  rent  of  those  lands  were  they  not  free.  For  this  purpose,  tbey  shall  be 
assessed,  and  regularly  entered  among  the  other  lands  in  the  general  lease  of  the  vit 
lege :  hot  the  collection  of  this  assessed  rent  shall  not  be  actually  made ;  it  shall  only 
appear  in  the  accounts,  as  that  it  bad  been  realized,  and  paid  to  the  several  officers. 

SS.  For  the  other  officers  attached  to  the  collector,  namely,  those  in  his  head  office, 
ftome  it  is  concluded  will  be  paid  by  portions  of  land  being  made  over  to  them,  others 
by  mondily  sums  of  money.  The  accounts  of  the  former  will  be  settled  as  already 
mentioned  The  salaries  of  the  latter  will  be  drawn  for  by  bills  on  the  resid^it,  who 
will  continue  to  be  the  sole  treasurer  of  the  district. 

■   S3.  The  collector  will  accordingly  forward  to  him  the  several  sums  of  money  be  may 
tvceive  in  his  collections,  wiienever  they  amount  to  five  hundred  rupees. 

54.  It  is  trusted  that  the  placing  the  heads  of  villages  and  officers  of  divisions,  in 
eome  measure,  under  two  authorities,  to  whom  they  must  separately  report,  will  not  be 
attended  with  any  eventual  evil  or  confusion.  When  these  arrangements  become  well 
matured,  and  the  exact  limits  of  their  several -duties  clearly  defined,  the  subordinate 
officers  wilt  not  find  any  difficulty  in  their  execution.  For  the  attainment  of  this  de- 
sirable end,  however,  much  must  depend  upon  the  conduct  of  the  resident  and  col- 
lector. They  are  placed  in  these  districts,  not  as  persons  who  are  to  serve  in  any  way 
as  checks  upon  each  other,  hut  who  are  required  to  act  together  for  the  general  good ; 
mutually  to  assist  each  other  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  and  by  preserving  between 
themselves  a  good  understanding,  to  carry  on  belter  their  respective  duties. 

55.  Should,  in  any  case,  a  disagreement  of  opinion  arise  on  any  subject  between 
them,  a  reference  will  be  immediately  made  to  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, who  will  without  delay  pass  on  it  his  decision. 

96.  It  need  hardly  be  observed,  that  the  collectors  will  possess  no  magisterial  autho* 
rity  whatsoever  c  application  will  be  regularly  made  by  him  to  the  resident,  as  judge 
and  magistrate,  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  call  on  that  officer  for  aid  in  either 
capacity,  whether  to  punish  the  misconduct  of  servants,  or  to  realize  by  civil  suit  any 
part  of  the  dues  of  government.  The  process  to  be  observed,  in  either  case,  will  be 
precisely  similar  to  what  is  prescribed  where  the  two  parties  in  the  suit  are  private 
individuals  :  government  by  no  means  wishing  to  enjoy  themselves  any  better  securi^ 
of  right,  than  that  which  they  would  ensure  to  the  meanest  of  their  subjects,  nor  to 
possess  a  greater  facility  of  redress  than  is  provided  by  their  r^ulations  to  be  offered  to 
any  individual,  who  shall  consider  himself  as  aggrieved. 

37.  As  the  first  step  towards  the  introduction  of  an  adeqeate  system  of  internal  ad- 
taiiiistration,  it  beeomw  positively  necessaiy  that  government  should  be  Aimi^ied  with 
the  fiillest  and  completest  view  of  the  actual  reMHirces  of  the  eoontry. 
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S8.  The  miniitest  details  must  be  collected,  arranged,  and  considered,  before  any 
BTetem  can  be  properly  reduced  to  practice,  or  anj  assessment  can  be  justl;  made. 

29.  But  when  once  this  body  of  information  b  obttuned,  the  business  of  the  revenae 
settlemeot  will  become  comparatiTely  light,  and  will  be  able  to  be  proceeded  with  on 
the  clearest  and  most  equitable  principles.  It  will  serve  too,  on  all  future  occasions, 
as  a  complete  collection  of  the  most  valuable  data  to  which  to  refer  back  for  any  pur- 
pose, or  on  which  to  ground  any  measures  that  may,  in  tuture,  be  deemed  adviseeUe. 
The  obtaining  this,  government  are  fiilly  aware,  most  be  a  work  the  most  laborious  : 
but  placing  the  fiillest  reliance  on  the  zeal,  industry,  and  talents  of  those  officers 
through  whom  they  expect  to  derive  such  information,  they  look  forward  with  confi- 
dence to  its  accomplsihment  in  a  manner  as  complete,  and  in  a  period  as  short  as  are 
possible,  where  inquiries  are  to  be  made  at  once  so  minute  and  so  extensive. 

30.  It  must  be  considered  too,  that  however  heavy,  at  first,  thb  compilation  may 
prove,  it  will  ultimately  most  materially  save  both  the  time  and  trouble  of  the  collectors. 
Daily  occurrences  will  constantly  require  that  infiwrnation  which  it  u  now  desired 
should  be  at  once  obtained ;  and  by  possessing  such  a  standard  for  conducting  the  bu- 
uness,  a  simple  reference  to  it  will  very  often  be  sufficient,  when  otherwise  there  woald 
arise  a  necessity  for  instituting  inquiries  of  the  same  nature,  numberless  and  trouble- 
some, on  every  new,  however  trivial,  occasion.  Every  collector,  in  short,  who  is 
anxious  to  perform  well  the  duties  entrusted  to  him,  must  wish  to  be  in  possession  of 
such  a  mass  of  information  as  b  now  proposed  to  be  collected. 

31.  The  best  mode  to  be  adopted  will  be  as  follows : 

The  collector,  attended  by  his  native  assutant,  and  such  servants  as  are  necessary, 
must  himself  proceed  to  the  chief  station  in  each  division,  where  he  will  cause  to  be 
assembled  the  head  inhalnfants  of  the  several  villages  contained  in  it.  To  these  he 
must  clearly  explain  the  nature  of  the  information  desired  ;  and  through  their  means 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  obtained  without  difficulty. 

3S.  Whenever  it  may  be  necessary,  the  collector  will  vbit  the  village  itself  and  on 
the  spot  cause  such  inquiries  to  be  made  as  are  requisite. 

S3.  The  officers  of  survey,  lately  attached  to  the  residents,  will  accompany  the  col' 
lectors  through  this  tour,  and  give  such  prefossional  aid  as  may  be  desired. 
'  34.  They  will  make  one  general  survey  of  the  whole  collectorship,  forming  there* 
from  a  map,  on  an  uniform  scale  of  one  English  inch  to  an  English  mile :  in  this  the 
limits  of  each  village  and  of  each  division  will  be  accurately  defined,  and  the  direc- 
tion and  situation  of  forests,  rivers,  roads,  mountains,  &c,  will  also  be  correctly  deli- 
neated. 

35.  By  this  general  plan,  the  collector  will  know  exactly  the  amount  of  land  to  be 
accounted  for  by  each  village ;  and  the  several  lesser  sums,  as  they  will  be  thus 
brought  together,  will  serve  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  aggregate  statement. 

36.  These  surveyors  will  further  take  any  such  lessw  aurveya  or  measurements  as 
they  may  be  directed  to  do  by  the  collectors. 
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37.  The  papers  to  be  fttrnished  by  each  village  are  three ;  forma  for  which  are  the    APPENDIX 
enclMores,  marked  A,  B,  andC.     Some  obserratione  are  necessary  in  explanation  of        __^ 
then.  No.  II. 

38.  From  the  detailed  papers  of  cultivators,  and  housebolden  -  not  cultivators, 
will  be  framed  the  general  account  of  the  village.  The  reason  for  separating  the 
inhabitants  into  these  two  classes  is  obvious.  It  is  wished  that  the  exact  resources  of 
the  country  may  be  seen  at  one  view,  to  know  what  part  of  the  population  are  actually 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  to  learn  in  what  way  the  remainder  are 
disposed  of.  It  is  also  connidered  but  just,  that  to  equalize  in  some  measure  the  pay- 
ments from  rU  ranks  of  people^  a  tenement  tax  (or  more  properly  a  small  rent  for  the 
ground  on  which  their  bouses  stand]  should  be  levied  from  those  who  contribute 
nblbing  to  the  lend  rents. 

39.  But  as  the  extension  of  this  through  all  the  petty  villages  might  be  deemed 
vexatious,  and  as,  in  reality,  in  those  very  small  communities  the  payment  by  any  party 
is  virtually  a  payment  by  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  resolved  that  such  tax  shall 
not  be  levied  there.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  including  in  this  indulgence  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns ;  these,  as  in  some  places  already  ordered,  should  by  means  of  such  tax 
contribute  th^r  just  share  of  the  payments  to  government 

'    40.    The  assessment  and  collection  of  this  shall  form  part  of  the  collector's  duty. 

The  principle  on  which  it  must  proceed  will  be  to  divide  the  bouses  into  three  classes, 

according  to  their  size  and  the  general  circumstances  of  their  owners. 
41.    These  will  be  assessed  according  to  theclass,  at  three,  two,  or  one  Java  rupee 

per  annum ;  and  where,  in  any  instance,  from  the  indigence  of  the  householder,  even 

this  small  payment  could  become  a  hardship,  the  collector  shall  not  include  him  at  all 
in  the  assessment.  This  measure  will  secure  a  considerable  revenue  to  goveromeot, 
and  by  experience  in  some  districts,  already,  it  is  known  that  it  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  vexatious  or  unjust  by  the  inhabitants  :  they  will  deem  it  no  hardship  to 
pay  so  small  a  sum  annually,  to  be  secured  in  the  unmolested  poseasion  of  the  ground 
and  enclosure  in  which  their  houses  stand  :  more  especially  now  that  th^  are 
freed  from  all  forced  deliveries  and  services,  without  adequate  payment  either  to 
government  or  to  the  native  chie6,  and  are  left  at  liberty  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  thei^ 
labour. 

43.  The  paper  C.  requires  few  observations :  it  explains  itself.  Ev^  householder 
shall  have  a  number  given  to  him ;  for  in  registering  names  alone,  very  great  confusion 
may  arise,  not  only  by  the  same  being  possessed  by  numerous  individuals,  but  by  the 
singular  practice  which  frequently  occiu«  among  the  Javans,  of  persons,  from  the 
moat  capricious  motives,  assuming  new  appellations.  The  number  being  once  fixed 
or  each,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  always  identifying  them. 

.  49.  In  the  paper  B.,  for  the  same  reason  above  given,  a  number  will  be  added  to 
•aehindividualcuhivator's  name;  that  u,  to  each  who  will,  in  the  detailed  system  to 
be  carried  into  eSectj  become  an  actual  renter  of  land  from  govornilient 
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APPENDIX  44.  With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  land,  of  produce,  or  of  inoa«y,  m  K  is  moat 
deeirable  that  there  should  be  one  uniform  standard  for  the  whole  iiknd,  to  viuoh 
No,  II.  every  other  measurement,  weight,  or  currency  may  be  reduced,  a  circular  letter  has 
been  written,  dated  i  1th  February  1814,  on  the  subject  of  cnrrsBcy,  weights,  and  mea- 
sures, and  the  collectors  will  he  in  future  strictly  guided  by  that,  keeping  tbeir  accounts 
only  in  the  terms  therein  authorised. 

45.  In  estimating  the  produce,  tlie  average  of  several  fnmer  years  will  be  the 
surest  criterion.  All  sawah  lands  will  be  considered  solely  as  to  what  quantity  of  paddy 
they  might  produce.  Where  other  species  of  cultivation  occurs,  it  shall  nevertMeas 
be  estimated  only  with  reference  to  this  standard,  or  what  might  have  been  the  ndoe  of 
the  cro]t  had  the  land  been  sown  with  rice. 

46.  InsimiiRr  manner,  the  tegal  lands  (under  which  description  are  corapr^ttided 
all  lands  liot  subject  to  irrigation)  shall  be  estimated,  in  tbeir  produce,  at  what  would 
be  the  quantity  of  maize  from  them  were  that  the  sole  crop. 

47.  These  two  kinds  of  cultivation  are  the  most  usual  throogfaout  the  island  for 
these  descriptions  of  land,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  fonn  an  assesament  where  theaetwo 
are  only  considered.  The  profit  or  loss,  in  substituting  other  crops,  must  be  the  nUe 
concern  of  the  individual  cultivators. 

48.  Iri  thevalue  of  the  produce,  the  prices  for  both  the  paddy  and  tfae-maize  nost 
be  taken  as  they  exist  in  the  cheapest  season  of  the  year,  and  actually  procurable  on 
the  spot. 

49.  By  assuming  other  rates  than  these,  as  for  instance,  the  prices  the  articles  may 
hear  in  periods  of  the  year  when  a  greater  scarcity  prevails,  or  at  what  they  would  seU 
were  they  disposed  of  in  large  towns,  a  false  estimate  will  be  taken  ;  and  dependtag 
on  sncli  contingencies,  a  failure  in  the  realization  of  the  assessed  revenues  might 
frequently  occur. 

50.  In  the  remarks  that  may  be  made  opposite  to  each  cultivator,  if  necessary, 
any  circumstance  may  be  entered  that  may  be  deemed  by  the  et^leetor  deserving  of 
mention  ;— but  principally  will  iall  under  this  column  the  statement  of  such  reasons  as 
entitle  the  individual  to  a  remission  of  rent,  such  as  the  being  an  officer  of  government, 
a  pensioner,  &c.  The  general  account  A.  will  throw  into  one  view  the  whole  resources 
and  actual  state  of  the  village. 

51.  Bach  of  these  villages  must  have  a  number  given  to  it  by  the  officer  of 
division. 

58.  On  the  principles  of  complete  survey,  even  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  must 
be  accounted  fbr ;  and  the  general  division  into  such  as  are  or  are  not  in  use,  naturally 
suggests  itself.  These  are  again  subdivided  into  other  classes.  The  "  cultivated  land '" 
will  be  formed  by  bringing  together  the  totals  of  the  paper  B.;  <^freeland  "  will  include 
generally  all  such  asareat  present  enjoyed  by  the  village  inhabitant,  free  of  assess- 
ment, as  the  area  of  the  village  itsellj  with  its  gardens,  commons,  &c.  The ''  coOee 
*'  grounds  "  still  remaining  in  the  posseesion  of  government  will  be  next  entered  ;  but 
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it  will  1m  tha  duly  of  tbe  coUectors  to  let  these  out,  where  they  can,,  like  otlipr  lands,  to   APPENDIX. 
be  ooOTertMl  to  whaterer  purpose  the  tenants  may  please.  

'6S.  .  Tbe  esteot  of  tbe "  teak  foresto"  must  likewbe  be  giren ;  and  to  this  will      No.  II, 
follow  what  are  t«-med  "  gorernment  Unds>"  that  is,  generally,  whatever  is  held  hy 
thfm  for  their  owD  or  the  pablic  benefit,  exclusive  or  tha  two  Torofoing  classes.    In 
the  "  general  remarks'*  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the  particular  nature  of  this 
entry,  specifying  what  lands  have  fbrmed  it. 

54.  or  *'  lands  not  in  nse,"  the  most  important  part  is  that  which  specifies  what 
are  capiide  of  being  cultivated.  The  several  qualities  of  these cannotin  every  instance 
be  quite  correctly  defined ;  but  aa  ftr  as  practicable,  it  is  desirous  to  arrange  tbeoi  in 
the  maaner  pointed  ont,  that  is,  into  the  two  general  descriptions  of  Sawak  and 
Tegid.  Next  will  fiiUow  lands  decidedly  "  unfit ;" — and  finally,  what  are  termed 
**  jungleUnds  ;"  theee  are  such  as  do  jiot  produce  teak.  In  the"  general  remarks," 
it  will  be  neoesmry  to  take  notice  of  this  latter  class,  sped^ng,  as  far  as  possible,  to ' 
what  kind  of  land  they  belong,  whether  by  clearing  they  might  be  susceptible  cf  culti- 
vation, or  are  naturally  unfit  for  it.  The  remmniog  beads  in  the  paper  need  no 
obeervation :  they  explain  themselves,  and  will  be  at  once  filled  up  from  the  AccooDt 
6.  aodC. 

fi&.  £aoh  officer  of  divlsiou  shall,  from  theee  village  accounts,  frame,  one  general 
one  €^  tbe  district  under  his  authority.  The  tbnn  is  shewn  in  tbe  paper  D.  The 
only  additional  information  to  be  furnished  by  him  in  it,  is  the  quantity  of  lands  lying 
waste  and  uninhabited,  which  have  Dot  been  portioned  ont  into  villages ;  and  in  th 
"  general  remaiiu"  salgoined,  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  these,  pointing  out 
tbeir  nature^  and  the  reasons  for  tbeir  being  in  such  desert  state. 

56.  £ach  division  shall  be  regularly  numbered. 

57.  Tbe  account  martied  E.  is  intended  to  give  to  government  one  general  view  of 
tbe  whole  collectorship  ;  at  once  shewing  into  how  many  divisions  it  is  portioned  ont, 
•nd  in  each  of  those  bow  many  villages  there  are,  the  general  population  under  its 
several  descriptions,  the  total  amount  of  land,  what  quantity  of  it  is  cultivated,  bow 
much  is  capable  of  being  so,  the  estimated  value  of  the  entire  produce,  the  riches  of 
its  inhabitants,  which  are  chiefiy  eomprised  in  (he  number  of  bu&loes  and  hones 
poeseesed  by  them,  See.  &c.  And  attached  to  these  any  such  observations  may  be  made 
as  may  suggest  themselves  to  the  collectors. 

58.  The  coUeetioo  of  papers  thus  framed,  will,  it  is  deemed,  put  government  fliUy 
in  poesession  of  all  the  iaformatioo  they  require. 

50.  On  the  first  attempt  by  the  British  power  to  introduce  an  amended  system  of 
land  revenue  through  this  island,  fi^Mn  oar  paucity  of  information  on  the  subject,  and 
the  extreme  caution  wiHi  which  it  was  necessary  to  proceed,  it  was  thought  reqnisile 
to  ham  recowse  to  an  intermediate  class  of  persons  between  the  actual  sovereign 
and  tim  caltivator  of  tbe  soil,  or  to  let  out  the  whole  lands  of  eadi  village  to  its 
principal  iahatMtant. 

Si  9  60.    But 
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APPENDIX  60.  But  hy  this  mere  grant  of  lease,  it  was  not  I7  iny  means  understood  dtat  any 
^'  acknowledgment  was  made  of  proprietarj'  right  to  the  soil  existing  in  those  heads  of 
No.  II>  villages.  It  was  simplj'  a  step,  arising  from  the  necessity  of  the  occasion,  from  the 
impracticability  of  at  once  entering  upon  a  more  detailed  plan,  and  which  at  the 
moment  of  its  adoption  was  meant  to  be  considered  as  temporary,  to  be  no  Imiger 
adhered  to,  if,  on  the  acquisition  of  further  knowledge,  a  more  particular  system  of 
management  should  be  deemed  advisable. 

61  i  The  nature  of  landed  tenure  throughout  the  island  is  now  thoroughly  under- 
stood. Generally  speaking,  no  proprietary  rig^t  in  the  soil  is  vested  in  any  between 
the  actual  cultivator  and  the  sovereign ;  the  intermediate  classes,  who  may  at  any 
tin^e  have  enjoyed  the  revenues  of  villages  or  districts,  being  deemed  merely  the  exe- 
cutive officers  of  government)  who  receii>ed  those  revenues  only  from  the  gift  of  their 
lord,  and  who  depended  on  his  will  alone  for  their  tenure.  Of  this  actual  proprietaiy 
'  right,  there  can  be  no  doubt  (hat  it  originally  vested  solely  in  the  sovereign ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  the  first  clearers  of  the  land  entitled  themselves,  as  their  just 
reward,  to  such  a  real  properly  in  the  ground  tbey  thus  in  a  manner  created,  that 
whilst  a  due  tribute  of  a  certain  share  of  its  produce  for  the  benefit  <rf  being  well 
governed  was  paid  to  the  sovereign  power,  that  in  return  was  equally  bound  not  to 
disturb  them  or  their  heirs  in  its  possession.  The  disposal  of  this  government  share 
was,  therefore,  all  that  could  ju8lly  depend  on  the  will  of  the  ruling  authority,  and 
consequently  the  numerous  gifts  of  lands  made  at  various  periods  by  the  several  sove- 
reigns, have  in  no  way  affected  the  right  of  the  actual  cultivattH- : — all  that  any 
government  could  alienate  was  merely  its  own  revenue  or  share  of  the  produce.  This 
subject  has  come  under  full  discussion ;  and  the  above  result,  as  regarding  this  island, 
baa  been  quite  satisfiictorily  established. 

6S.  The  continuance,  therefore,  of  the  village  system  becomes  only  a  matter  of 
consideration,  on  the  grounds  of  whether  it  is  more  beneficial  than  any  other  to  go- 
vernment, or  most  likely  to  be  conducive  to  the  general  prosperity  and  welGire  of  the 
mass  of  the  population. 

CS.  No  doubt,  however,  remains  on  the  mind  of  government  on  this  question. 
The  agency  of  the  immediate  renters  is  considered  as  quite  unnecessary  to  be  adopted 
in  future.  It  is  deemed,  that  such  a  plan  of  settlement  will  leave  the  interest  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  set  of  numerous  petty  chiefs,  who,  how- 
ever well  they  may  have  hitherto  conducted  themselves,  would  certainly,  in  such,  case, 
possess  an  ability  of  injury  and  oppression,  against  which  the  ruling  power  would 
have  left  itself  no  adequate  means  of  prevention  or  redress,  and  which  cannot  there- 
fore be  permitted,  consistently  with  the  principles  of  good  government. 

64.  It  has,  therefore,  been  resolved,  that  this  intermediate  system  be  entirely  done 
away,  the  government  determining  to  act,  in  future,  through  its  immediate  officers, 
directly  with  each  individual  cultivator,  and  to  stand  forward,  in  short,  the  sole 
collector  and  enjoyer  of  its  own  revenues.  On  every  view,  indeed,  of  the  subject, 
the  tiatig-hdil  (or  as  it  is  termed  in  \Vestern  India,  where  it  is  understood  to  have  been 
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•dTantageously  iDtroduced,  the  ryofaar  BetUement)  is  comidered  as  that  which  will 
at  once  prove  most  satisfoctory  to  the  people,  Hnd  moet  beneficial  to  the  go- 
TArnment. 

65.  In  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  first  settlement,  a  sufficient  knowledge 
has  been  obtained,  by  the  most  serntioous  investigation  into  the  whole  minutie  of  the 
revenue  afiairs  of  the  country,  to  render  government  now  fully  competent  to  carry 
into  execution  that  more  detailed  plan,  which  it  was  always  in  their  contemplation  to 
introduce,  as  early  as  might  be  practicable. 

66.  The  several  collectors  will  therefore  take  suitable  measures  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  desired  change,  as  soon  as'this  may,  from  local  or  other  circumstances,  be 
possible. 

67.  Of  course,  the  expiration  of  the  former  leases  must,  in  [every  instance,  be 
awaited ;  but  the  several  preliminary  steps  may  be  proceeded  in  without  further  delay. 
On  no  account  must  such  leases  be  renewed. 

68.  As  (be  term  of  the  greater  part  of  them  will  be  closed  by  the  ensuing  puata, 
and  as  the  business  of  the  assessment  and  survey,  as  above  ordered,  may  with  great 
advantage  he  carried  on  together,  the  principles  on  which  that  settlement  will  proceed 
will  be  briefly  laid  down  here.  Much  however  must  be  necessarily  left  to  the  discre- 
tion and  judgment  of  the  officers  to  whom  its  conduct  will  be  entrusted,  and  on  whose 
zeal,  industry,  and  ability,  this  government  fully  relies. 

69.  As  a  general  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  collector,  he  shall  continue  in  posses- 
sion all  such  persons  as  he  finds  actually  holding  and  cultivating  land,  and  shall  receive 
them  as  the  renters  from  government  in  the  new  settlement.  Even  though  such  culti- 
vators shall  not  be  able  to  adduce  proofe  of  any  real  property  in  the  land,  yet  long 
occupancy,  improving  culture,  and  general  good  conduct  while  in  its  possession,  are 
deemed  to  be  claims  of  no  weak  nature,  and  certainly  constitute  a  right,  in  equity  and 
sound  policy,  of  being  considered  preferably  to  any  others,  who  have  no  such  claims; 
and  this  right  government  is  determined  to  respect. 

70.  It  must,  however,  be  clearly  understood,  that  no  positive  rights  of  any  nature 
will  be  infringed  by  this  settlement.  Every  claim  to  property  in  land  must  be  freely 
beard,  and  fully  inquired  into,  by  the  collectors ;  and  it  is  necessary,  in  doubtful  cases, 
to  submit  the  claim  for  the  decision  of  the  Honourable  the  lieutenant  Governor. 

'  71.  There  have  been,  it  is  known,  in  many  parts  of  the  countryj  grants  from  the  so- 
vereign of  lands  in  perpetuity,  which  are  regularly  inheritable,  and  relative  to  which 
the  original  documents  still  exist.  Of  these  some  have  been  made  for  religious  pur- 
poses, others  as  rewards  or  provision  for  relatives  or  &e  higher  nobility.  These  alie- 
nations, as  for  as  it  was  justly  in  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  make  them,  will  cer* 
(aioly  not  be  set  aside.  Equity  and  good  faith  forbid  it ;  but  they  equally  enjoin,  that 
the  extent  of  these  alienations  be  clearly  defined,  and  that  the  rights  of  others  be  not 
compromised  by  them. .  The  government  share,  ,wbere  granted  away,  will  not  be 
claimed,  for  this  affects  the  government  alone.  But  there  dre  certain  -other  rights,  those 
of  th*  cultivators,  whichcaonot  be  admitted  to  have  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
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At*peNDI]l    affected  by  such  grants ;  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  tbem,  therefore,  tbey  most  be  duly 

'  protected  by  thegoremment.     Such  proprieton  of  revenue,  as  tbey  may  be  termed^ 

Noi.  H.     shall  in  short  be  allowed  to  act,  with  regard  to  the  cultivators,  only  as  government 

th^msdvee  act  toward  theirs ;  that  is,  receiving  a  fixed  share  of  the  produce :  hot 

whilst  that  is  duly  delirered,  neither  exacting  more,  nor  removing  any  individual  from 

hialand. 

.  72.  On  these  subjects  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  collector  to  be  particularly 
careful  and  circumspect ;  to  hear  all  claims,  but  to  admit  none  lightly,  ginng  to  each 
the  fiillest  investigation  prior  to  acknowledging  their  validity. 

73.  When  the  collator  shall  have  thoroughly  acquainted  hinadf  with  the  actual 
state  and  resources  of  each  Tillage,  he  shall  proceed,  as  quickly  as  be  can,  to  theaaana- 
ment  of  the  land  rerenoe,  to  be  realised,  not  from  the  village  generally,  but  flmm  each 
individual  cultivator  {(ihabiling  it. 

74.  The  head  of  th«  village  shall  be  conridered  as  the  officer  of  government  to  be 
employed  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue ;  fi>r  which  a  cM^n  portion  of  land  shall 
be  allowed  to  him.  In  consideration  f^  this,  and  possessing,  as  he  will,  due  powers 
for  its  realization,  he  shall  be  considered  as  responsible  fbr  its  whole  amount.  By 
this  means,  every  advantage  of  the  general  village  setUement  will  be  obtained,  with> 
oot  any  of  its  evils. 

75.  It  must  be  observed,  that  all  allotments  of  land,  whether  as  pensions  or  salaries^ 
are  to  be  made  only  provisionally;  and  in  such  grants  the  government  share  will  be 
all  that  is  to  be  affected  by  them. 

76  One  lease  shall  be  made  fiw  the  whole  village,  according  to  the  form  laid  down 
in  the  enclosure  F. 

77.  This  will  give  to  each  individual  a  flill  knowledge  of  his  rights,  and  of  what 
are  the  only  dues  to  be  expected  from  him  by  government  No  extortion  or  injus- 
tice can  then  exist,  without  being  liable  to  instant  detection  and  punishment  To 
attain  still  further  this  end,  it  is  ordered,  that  a  c<^y  of  this  lease  be  lodged  with 
the  officer  of  division,  and  another  be  kept  for  public  inspection  in  the  village 
office. 

78.  The  head  of  the  village  shall  also  give  to  each  renter  an  extract  account,  accord* 
ing  to  the  form  in  enclosure  O. 

79.  By  Uiis  the  renter  will  know  exactly  the  state  of  his  afiairs,  and  the  exami- 
nation of  these  lesser  papers  will  at  once  discover  any  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  village 
effictf  ;  for  he  must,  on  each  receipt  of  money  or  kind,  mark  it  in  their  aooonnta. 

80.  The  officer  of  division,  will,  in  like  manner,  ackuowle^  on  the  back  of  the 
general  lease  the  several  sums  received  by  him  frun  the  head  of  any  village.  The 
receipt  of  kind  collections  will,  in  the  same  way»  be  acknowledged  at  the  collector's 
office,  when  they  are  delivered  in. 

81.  The  manner  of  assessing  the  govemmont  share  will  proceed,  at  fiu-  as  practi- 
cable, as  follows ; 
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89.  Aa  the  ioferidr  Aeicripticnt  of  land  requira  graaier  laboor  io  their  caltivation,    appbnOtx 
aad  as  the  actual  quantity  of  produce  left  from  each  for  the  use  of  the  renter,  is         ^■ 
wished  to  be  nearly  the  same,  a  different  rate  in  assesung^  nnist  be  obeerred  for  each.       ffn.  TT. 

83.  The  following  is  considered  as  the  &irest  scale  for  fixing  the  government  share 
from  each  species  of  land,  and  ought  to  be  referred  to,  as  much  as  possible,  as  the 
general  standard : 

For  Saaak  Lands. 
Ist  sort,  one-half  of  the  astimated  produce. 

2d,  ....two-fifths of ditto 

3d,  ....  one-third  of ditto. 

For  Tegal  Lands. 
1st  sort,  two>fifths  of  the  estiaiated  produce.  • 

Sd,  . . . .  one-third  of ditto. 

3d,   ....  one-fourth  of    ditto. 

84.  It  must  be  expected,  that  less  than  this  will  be  levied  in  many  places  for  some 
time  to  come.  Various  reasons  will  induce  a  low  rental  being  established  at  first,  as 
the  energies  of  many  impoverished  and  long  oppressed  districts  are  to  be  brought  forth 
by  eveiy  encouragement  that  government  can  give ;  but  when  cultivation  has  reaebed 
what  may  be  considered  as  its  state  of  perfection,  and  the  settlement  is  completely 
matured,  the  above  must  form  the  general  rates  of  assessment. 

S5.  Government  think  it  necessary  also  explicitly  to  declare,  that  they  will  be  satis- 
fied when  the  land  revenue  shall  be  productive  to  them  in  these  proportions,  detei^ 
mining,  at  no  future  time,  to  raise  that  scale ;  that  the  inhabitants,  being  thus  exactly 
acquainted  with  what  will  form  the  utmost  demand  on  them,  and  resting  in  foil  coo6- 
dence  that  government  will  not  exact  any  thing  further,  may,  in  that  security,  enjoy 
their  possessions  in  undisturbed  happiness,  and  apply  their  utmost  industry  to  the 
improvement  of  their  lands,  assured  that,  while  they  conduct  themselvee  well,  that 
land  will  never  be  taken  from  tbem,  and  that  the  more  productive  they  may  be  able 
to  render  it,  the  more  beneficial  will  it  be  to  themselves. 

86.  The  head  of  the  village  will  deliver  his  money  collections  to  the  officer  of  divi- 
sion, in  fuch  instances  as  may  be  directed  by  the  collector ;  but  all  payments  in  kind 
must  be  made  actually  into  the  collector's  office  at  the  head  station,  the  expenses  of 
bringing  it  felling  entirely  on  the  renters.  This  is  done  chiefly  with  a  view  to  discou* 
rage  such  species  of  payments,  government  wishing  to  receive,  as  for  as  practicablei 
(heir  revenues  in  money  alone.  In  ordering  this,  regard  has  also  been  bad  to  former 
custom,  the  contingent  under  the  Dutch  administration  having  always  been  thus  deli- 
vered in. 

87.  The  option  of  kind  payment  is  still  left  to  the  renter  on  many  accounts ;  in  con- 
sideration, partly,  of  the  present  scarcity  of  specie  throughout  the  country,  partly  at 
being  agreeable  to  their  ancient  usages,  whidi  will  always  be  paid  the  greatest  atten> 

.  tion  to;  but  chiefly,  as  by  leaving  this  double  mode  of  payment  op«i,  the  a 
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both  in  this  and  fttture  settlementB,  will  be  able  to  be  proceeded  with  on  the  jostett 
and  best  principles.  Enhancement  or  remissions  will  be  equitably  regulated  by  it ; 
and,  in  short,  by  keeping  the  actual  produce  always  in  view,  the  shares  of  the  gorem- 
ment  and  of  (he  cultivator  must  always  preserve  their  due  relation  towards  each  other- 

88.  Pari  or  rice,  however,  are  the  only  tvo  articles  to  be  received.  Maize  is  cod- 
sidered,  in  estimation  the  produce  of  the  tegal  lands,  to  produce  the  jutitest  assesa- 
ment ;  but  this  must  be  invariably  commuted  for  a  money  rent  on  fair  principles.  To 
sawefa  landholders  only  will  the  option  of  pari  or  rice  deliveries  be  given.  As  cul- 
tivators, in  most  caees,  hold  some  of  each  description  of  land,  this  distinclicHi  will 
not  be  felt  as  a  hardship. 

80.  To  guard  against  any  fiiilure  in  the  estimated  revenues,  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce will  be  calculated  at  the  sum  which  it  commonly  sells  for  in  the  village  itselfi 
immediately  after  the  gathering  in  of  the  harvest;  and  the  money  commntalion  will 
proceed  on  this  principle.  The  renters,  therefore,  will  obviously  be  encouraged  to 
pay  money  preferable  to  kind ;  but  should  they  nevertheless  give  in  the  latter,  the 
head  of  the  Village  must,  if  he  can,  turn  it  into  specie,  so  that  the  estimated  value  be 
obtained.  Should,  in  spite  of  these  precautions,  any  quantity  of  pan  or  rice  arrive 
at  the  head  station,  the  collector  will  deposit  it  in  the  store-houses,  and  report  in  what 
manner  he  is  of  opinion  it  can  be  most  advantageously  disposed  of.  Generally  speaking, 
government  wish  to  derive  no  extra  profit  from  this  branch  of  their  revenues,  and  will 
approve  of  immediate  sale,  in  every  instance  where  the  assessed  price  can  be  obtained. 

90.  As  arrears  arc  to  be  as  much  guarded  against  as  possible,  remissions  of  rent 
must  sometimes  be  made.  The  mode  of  regulating  these  will  be  as  follows.  When 
Buch  calamity  of  season  or  other  cause,  occurs,  as  may  be  supposed  to  entitle  the  cut- 
.tivator  to  indulgent  consideration  in  some  deduction  of  rent,  a  report  must  be  made 
by  the  head  of  the  village  before  gathering  the  harvest,  and  the  collector  will  then  order 
the  officer  of  division,  or  send  some  trusty  servant  from  his  own  office,  to  survey  the  crop, 
and  inquire  into  the  causes  of  its  foiling  short  of  the  estimate.  Such  orders  will  ^Aer- 
wards  be  issued,  whether  remitting  any  part  or  the  whole  of  the  dues  of  government,  or 
enforcing  their  strict  collection,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  Whenever  a  real,  una  • 
voidable  suffering  has  been  sustained,  a  remtsgioD  of  rent  munt  be  granted,  govern. 
ment  deeming  it  far  preferable  to  conciliate  their  subjects  by  everj*  reasonable  favour, 
and  even  to  submit  to  a  slight  loss,  than  to  disafiect  them  by  the  continual  harrassing 
which  the  strict  exaction  of  heavy  arrears  must  occasion.  Nor  will,  indeed,  any  real 
gain  accrue  from  being  thus  always  unrelenting  i  for,  in  most  cases,  the  liquidation 
of  the  debis  they  may  have  incurred  will  only  be  eifected  by  (he  sale  of  buflaloes, 
horses,  «nd  other  property,  on  the  possession  of  which  must  entirely  depend  the  good 
performance  of  their  future  engagements ;  so  that,  in  fine,  by  resorting  to  this  mea- 
sore,  the  debt  may  be  discharged,  but  very  frequently  the  cultivator  will  be  lost.  ■ 
.  91.  As  the  first  6et(lemen(,  according  to  this  amended  system,  cannot  be  expected 
lo  attain  as  accurate  an  assessment, as  is  desirable,  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  that  the 
leases  to  be  granted  tihoutd  exceed  the  period  of  one  year. 

92.  From 
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OS.  From  the  nature  of  the  foregoing  instructions,  the  coUectora  cannot  foil  to  t 
observe  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  obligationa  imposed  on  them  by  the  oflke 
intrusted  to  their  charge.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  government  laj  down  the  prin< 
ci pies  of  a  benevolent  system  intended  to  introduce  the.  practical  freedom  which  has 
been  bestowed  on  all  the  nations  subject  to  the  honourable  Company's  dominions ;  it  is 
with  them  that  the  application  of  these  principles  is  entrusted,  and  to  their  temper, 
assiduity,  judgment,  and  integrity,  that  the  people  have  to  look  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  blessings  which  it  is  intended  to  bestow  upon  them.  They  have,  in  short,  the 
national  character,  as  well  as  their  own  personal  reputation,  to  9upp<Ml;  and  while 
the  Lieutenant  Govemw  in  Council  feels  it  unnecessary  to  rouse  diat  spirit  of  public 
virtue  in  which  it  is  the  pride  of  a  Briton  to  excel,  or  to  advert  to  the  shame  that 
m^ust  follow  a  neglect  of  these  important  duties,  he  deems  it  proper  to  remark,  that 
hia  most  vigilant  attention  will  be  given  to  the  progress  of  the  great  work  which  has 
been  commenced,  and  that  it  will  always  afford  him  the  highest  gratification  to  bring 
to  public  notice,  and  reward  the  examples  of  iqduatry,  honour,  and  integrity,  which 
he  coifidently  expects  to  meet  with, 

(Signed)  T.  S.  RAFFLES. 

Buitaitorg,  Feb.  II,  1814. 
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Mehoe&mddu  retpectmg  Weights,  Musdeeb,  ^. 

Tub  weights  and  measures  not  only  differ,  both  Dominalljr  and  essentially,  in  the 
geveral  district!  of  Java,  but  are  often  subject  to  such  varieties,  even  within  the  sane' 
dutricl,  that  the  greatest  confusion  in  accounts,  and  endless  peculations,  are  almort 
inerittible.  The  native  denominations  and  divisions  are  blended  with  the  Chinese  and 
European,  and  even  the  latter  have  been  made  to  vaiy  so  much,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
refer  them  to  one  common  standard.  The  uncertainty  of  the  native  measures  haa, 
however,  been  considerably  removed,  by  the  reference  constantly  had  by  the  Chinese 
to  the  weight  of  the  article,  instead  of  the  bulk,  which  is  the  usual  measure  of  the 
Javans. 

The  measure  of  weight  which  may  be  conudered  as  the  noel  general  standard 
throughout  the  country,  is  the  Chinese  kati,  equal  to  about  1  j  lb.,  or  about  SO  ounces 
avoirdupois ;  100  katis  make  a  pikul  of  1S5  lbs.  Dutch,  or  lS3f  English,  SO  pihtb  or 
3,000  hUis,  being  3,750  lbs.  Dutch.  The  Dutch  standard  ko^tatj  however,  is  only 
3,400  lbs.,  and  in  general  is  considered  equal  to  a  last,  or  two  Ions  ;  but  this  weight, 
by  which  the  rude  produce  of  the  country  is  generally  calculated,  is  subject  to  innu- 
merable varieties.  In  order  to  cover  the  wastage,  it  was  the  rule  of  the  government 
that  there  should  be  one  rate  for  the  receipt  of  goods  and  another  for  their  delivery. 
This  varied  according  as  the  article  was  perishable  or  otherwise,  or  to  the  degree  (^ 
peculation  established  by  usage.  This  applied  to  all  measures  and  weights  by  which 
goods  were  received  and  issued  at  the  government  stores,  and  the  rates  were  different 
in  different  districts.  A  fcoyan  among  private  individuals  at  Batavia  is  generallj  con- 
sidered as  37  pihilt,  equal  to  S53  gaMom,  or  2,700  katis ;  at  Sem&ramg  m^pUmb; 
but  by  the  natives  generally  as  SO  pUcuU.  The  koyan,  however,  by  which  the  con- 
tiogent  was  formerly  delivered  to  government,  at  Demak  was  no  less  than  4,250  lbs. 
Dutch. 

P&rif  or  rice  in  the  bush,  is  generally  calculated  by  the  amat,  and  in  some  districts 
by  the  tdng^ga.  When  the  p6ri  is  reaped,  which  is  invariably  done  by  snapping  or 
cutting  each  separate  straw  a  few  inches  below  the  husk,  the  sheaf  or  bundle  as  it  accu- 
mulates is  laid  in  the  left  hand,  between  the  thumb  and  middle  finger  :  the  quantity 
which  can  be  thus  held  is  termed  to  agents  which  is  therefore  equivalent  to  a  handful. 
Three  (tf  these  make  apoclmig,  a  quantity  which  can  be  clasped  between  the  two 

hands. 
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